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AliTITLE  I. 

History  of  the  Ndherhnids^  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Beltfian  Revolution  of  18:30.  Puhflafied  in  Larfhit^ra 
Cydopadia.     By  Thomas  Colley  Gkattan, 

E^Qisurla  Rivotution  Beige.     Par  Nothomb. 

History  of  the  Bdgian  Renolutton*     J??/ Charles  Whitf.. 

Cmnpfe  de  rndmhilstratimt  de  la  Justice  Criminelle  en 
Bclgique  pttidant  le^  anrUes  1831  a  1834.  Par  Fi>. 
DrcPi^TiAUX, 

TriK  construction  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  is 
now  in  its  sixth  year  of  progress,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
rtfinarkable  political  experiments  of  our  time.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Netlierlands,  imperfectly  put  together  in  1814-  and 
181*5,  and  violently  decomposed  in  1830,  consistetl  of  heten>- 
geneous  and  ill  compounded  elements,  which,  from  the  mis- 
management of  the  monarch  to  whom  they  were  committeil, 
relapsed,  after  fifteen  ye^T%  of  forcetl  fusion,  into  a  state  of 
animosity  that  forbids  the  possibility  ot  a  re^union.  It  may  be 
wdl,  in  attempting  to  trace  the  present  state  of  Belgium,  to 
ttart  with  the  positive  announcement  of  this  conviction.  To 
enter  on  the  question  without  such  a  specific  opinion  would  be 
altogether  idle.  The  future  fate  of  Belgium  must  be  a  par- 
tition, a  junction  H'ith  France,  or  its  establishment  as  a  separate 
and  independent  state*  The  latter  of  these  alteniatives  is  the 
least  difficult  and  most  probable ;   but  it  is  still  far  from  Its 
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accomplishment  ai  a  permanent  political  fact.     Ifefure  sf 
lating  on  the  CutH^?  ^^  must,  however,  glance  at  the  pa^^t^ 
and  fix  our  allGntion  on  the  present.     Let  us  look  at  Belgium 
as  it  is,  befane  we  venture  to  suggest  what  it  ought  to  be,  or 
to  predict^ivhat  it  may  become. 

Some'Tif  the  elements  of  a  true  nationality  have  existed 
at  all  times  in  the  different  tribes  which  compose  the  popu- 
lation of  the  nine  provinces  now"  comprehended  in  the  general 
name  of  Belgium;  but  the  national  ft^'ling  is  incomplete, 
and  the  people  are  scarcely  yet  conscious  of  their  own  iden- 
tity* The  great  diversity  of  character  and  interests  wliicJj 
has  ever  existed  among  them,  and  which  is  as  yet  by  no 
means  merged  in  one  common  sentiment,  requires  a  combina- 
tion of  prudence,  vigour,  and  dexterity  rarely  to  be  found  in 
a  government,  and  even  when  it  does  exist,  seldom  appre- 
ciated by  the  governed.  It  is  thus  that  we  have  seen,  during 
the  last  five  years,  rash  or  timid  measures  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  dissatisfied  disposition  on  the  other;  an  ineffective  mi- 
nistry, and  a  narrow-minded  parliamenf;  a  sordid  spirit  of 
locality  thwarting  occasional  good  projects  of  legislation, 
and  paltry  prejudices  neutralizing  the  efforts  of  a  ])artial 
enlightenment.  Notwithstanding  these  manifest  obstructions 
to  the  march  of  improvement,  much  has  been  effected  by  the 
mere  force  of  circumstances ;  and  new-lx>rn  Belgium  is,  as  it 
were  in  its  own  despite,  rapidly  advancing  to  full-grown  pros- 
perity. Never  did  a  country  run  a  more  perilous  career  than 
Uiis  in  the  early  days  of  its  revolution  :  none  ever  had  such  a 
succession  of  unfailing  good  fortune.  For  majiy  months  14el- 
gium  was  hourly  exposed  to  tlie  worst  possible  chance**-^ 
anarchy >  invasion,  dismembeniient,  a  return  to  the  most 
splendid  servitude  which  coupled  her  with  French  glory,  or 
to  her  ignoble  partnership  in  the  plodding  scheme  of  Butch 
destiny.  Her  escapes  were  a  succession  of  miracles — from  her 
own  ignorant  and  presumptuous  people,  from  her  open  foes, 
and  her  false  friends.  The  contrastetl  events  of  her  turbid 
burst  of  revolution  were  very  striking.  The  heroic  di:fence  of 
Brussels ;  the  humiliating  defeat  of  Louvain ;  the  triumphal 
entry   and   i^^  '    '  f    of  the  weak   danagogue  De 

Putter;  the  t  ;  li-y;   the  monarchy  put  up  to 

auction ;    these  and  a  hundred  other  as  anomalous   trans- 


I 


I 


Siai4  of  Uri^t  u  m . 

'  Ey  to  Belgium,  which   by    turns  ex- 

^  jutfd  the  sympathy  of  Europe,     The 

world  was  long  umkviJorl  hs  in  the  npinion  to  atlupt  ur  tlie 

1  '        '  '        1  '  marvellous 

iLuts  into  an 
orderty  constitutional  monarchy  and  an  industrious  common* 
irealtb*  Vet  history  might  have  prepared  us  for  this  result, 
Tbe  ioduence  of  an  dtHrted  ruler  is  at  tirett  prodigious  over 
the  great  majority  of  a  revolutionised  nation ;  most  men  who 
have  cooquereil  the  exerciae  of  independence  like  to  take  their 
*  Umift  from  the  chief  of  their  own  choice,  and  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment in  luB  person  to  their  own  sagacity.  Had  King 
Leopold  been  of  a  fiery  «nd  ambitious  temperament,  Belgium 
would  have  proved  a  brand  to  set  all  Europe  in  a  Baiiie. 
ipily  for  the  world,  his  character  is  the  very  reverse  of  tliat ; 
pml  well  did  the  interested  contrai-ting  parties  calculate  the 
effect  of  his  wisdom  on  the  doubtful  population,  whose  pruHered 
Bovereignty  they  entreated  him  to  accept.  We  sjjeak  posi- 
tively, when  we  say  that  among  the  princes  who  in  the  hour 
of  clanger  were  the  most  pressing  advocates  for  his  being  placed 
in  tile  vacant  throne,  are  tliose  who  have  since  been  the  most 
active  instigators  of  his  expelled  predecess*>r. 

It  has  been  empiiatically  said  that  the  best  cliancc  for  Bel- 
gian naf'  '^  is,  that  the  country  should  be  satisfied  to 
begin  it-  y  from  the  year  1830.     For  every  purpose  of 

practical  policy  this  is  certainly  true.    To  forget  in  some  cases 
"  it  as  to  retain  in  others.     Early  errors  in 

IS  must  be  rooted  out  before  the  true  prin- 
dpli^s  of  education  can  be  implanted.  Modern^  monarchical, 
r  ■  "  ^  ident  Belgium  must  cast  aside  altogether  the  preju- 
ule  of  those  iUsjointed  provinces  which  constituted 
in  former  times  the  appanage  of  so  many  distant  and  powerful 
stales.  The  various  privileges  of  locality,  which  then  proved 
barriers  against  foreign  oppression,  are  now  but  s*>  many 
elemental  of  weakness — internal  obstacles  to  the  certain  y^tos- 
,»,.-;t.    ^,.A   »L..  prt^hnble  greatness,  which  seem  destined  for 


i  :  principles,  fostered  by  her  various  changes 

of  ^,.-^^.«.i^.  .*aring  several   centuries,  have  given  a  motley 
colouring  to  her  character  that  forbids  a  distinct  definition* 
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Eoch  separate  j3ortion  shows  ilie  virtues  and  the  vices 
sfinie  other  continental  state.  The  pride  and  the  bigotry  of 
Spain,  the  induBtriaus  duhiess  of  Germany,  French  bluster 
and  susceptibility,  Dutch  order  and  avarice,  are  all  com- 
mingled in  the  Belgian  character.  Long  residence  in  the 
country  can  alone  give  an  insight  into  this  moral  patchwork 
at  the  present  time:  during  the  revolution  of  1830  its 
kaleidoscope  elements,  the  t^ect  of  aceitlental  juxta[K>sition, 
were  evident  to  all  observers. 

How  is  this  incongruous  mass  to  be  ninuUied  into  a  distinct 
and  uniforni  people?  And  how  could  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Belgians  themselves — the  very  men  who  form  a  part, 
and  who  share  the  failings,  of  the  whole — should  have  ac- 
complished in  one  short  lustre  what  it  will  prnl>ahly  take  a 
century  to  effect?  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  Belgian 
nature  should  be  better  than  human  nature.  Nor  is  it  fair 
towards  either  to  look  for  perfectibility  in  imperfection,  or 
to  hope  tlmt  Flandtirs  shouhl  send  a  Solon  in  every  mem- 
ber electetl  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  the  Senate.  The 
combustion  of  1830  laid  bare  the  most  hidden  strata  of  which 
the  }K>pular  character  was  formed.  It  was  then  seen  what 
materials  existed  for  the  new  construction  commanded  bv  the 
necessity  of  things.  A  mass  of  mediocrity  appeared,  with 
which  it  was  impossible  all  at  once  to  effect  any  thiiTg  greats 
solid,  or  elegant*  The  rest  of  Europe  perceivetl  this  with  uni- 
versal satisfaction*  The  despotic  powers  saw  there  was  no 
danger  of  any  ulterior  enterprise  from  a  pet^ple,  who,  finding 
it  so  easy  to  drive  out  the  Dutch,  had  not  the  genius  neces- 
sary to  push  forward  their  advantage.  France  looked  on  the 
separated  section  of  the  Nethcrlantls  as  a  sure  and  sj>eedy  prey, 
England  saw  an  opening  for  lier  commercial  relations  with 
the  continent,  and  a  tardy  realisation  of  Napoleon'^s  sagacious 
view  of  her  best  policy*.  Much  disappointment  and  a  partial 
success  balked  or  justified  these  several  speculations.  The 
Northern  Courts  were  the  only  real  gainers  in  the  diplomatie  ■ 
game  which  followed.  Their  tnltering  thrones  were  supported. 
The  disguised  desjxjtism,  which  ruled  the  states  of  the  Gcrm.inic 
Confederation,  flung  aside  its  mask,  und  increased  its  ascend* 

*  Bet  I.JIS  Ct<es'  Fh  rl  Cornvtrsaiimi  dt  JV«^Moii,  Tom  IV.,  ^  26S. 
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The  hopes  of  European  liberty  were  for  a  time  thus 
tlirown  back  ;  and  tho  great  impulsion  which  had  been  given, 
iras  repressed  or  averted. 

Far  more  mischief  has  been  done  to  Belgium  by  tlie  indis- 
creet ardour  of  her  friends  than  by  the  outrageous  efforts  of 
her  detractors*     She  might  well  reiterate  the  reproach  of  Job 
|lo  his  comforters.     Her   most   deserving   friends   have  been 
made  ridiculous  by  an  excess  of  praise.     The  truth  ij*,  that  the 
Belgian  revolution  did  not  bring  forward  a  man  of  more  than 
Drdinary  talents,  and  very  few  who  rise   to  that  le\'e].      De 
Potter,  its  original  author,  was  a  presumptuous  failure ;  de 
Cbokier*  the  regent,  an  amiable  nullity.     A  prime  minister 
^ileppiiig  from  behind  a  bookseller's  counter,  an  ambassador 
^taierging  from  the  partnership  of  a  printing  office,  Cf^unsellors 
and  secretaries  of  state  chosen  from  the  obscure  members  of 
to  undignitied  profession  (for  such  is  the  law  in  most  conti- 
^neotai  countries,  from  which  Belgium  offers  no  exception)  had 
not  a  fair  chance  when  they  came  to  be  compared  and  to  co]>e 
with  the  old,  experienced,  and  confident  aristocracy  of  which 
Uic  members  of  European  diplomacy  were  at  the  time  almost 
exclusively  composed.     We  say  this  in  no  unjust  disparage- 
ment of  tlie  men    sent   out   by    Belgium    to   negociate  her 
independence,  or  kept  at  home  to  organise  her  civilisation. 
We  rejoice,   on    the  contrary,    to    see   those  of  lowly   birth 
and  untitled  names  finding   the  reward,  which   the  compa- 
rative  superiority  of   their    talents   deserves.       In   the   total 
ibflence  of  the  necessary  qualifications  among  the  'scutcheoned 
rariatocracy   of  Belgium,    the   middle   classes    assumed    their 
monarchy,^  and  they  have  maintained  it  almost  intact.     But 
we  wish   only  to   point  out,    that,   of  tliose   fortunate  func- 
tionaries, civil  and  military,  not  one  exception  has  appeared  to 
on  bumble  niudtacrity.     It  was  hardly  to  be  expected.     A 
people  long  nurtured  by  foreign  rulers  in  a  firm  conviction  of 
tiieir  own  incapacity,  and  contemptuously  excluded  from  the 
oiSccs  of  their  own  administration,  could  not  start  by  intuition 
into   discerning   statesmen   or   experience*!    warriors.       How, 
icould   the  popular   leatlers,   who    fought   out   their    country "s 
jfruAlom   in  the   streets  of  Brussels,  be  fit  to  direct  divisions 
lor  uuinaMivre  liattalions,  when   the  hour  of  action   appeared 
inst  a  disciplined  imd  wclU>Ificcred   army  r     How    could 
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«uch  negociiitions,  as  we  huxo  altudett  to,  stand  the  test  of  iT 
contact  with  the  haughty  suavity  of  their  patronizing  frientis* 
English  or  French,  or  the  cold  arrogance  of  the  Auatriftiii 
Pnissinn^  or  Ilussinn  inenihers  of  the  Conference  of  Loudon? 
Nothing  reinaineti  for  the  Belgian  agents  but  to  sulimitp 

Cunning  shifts  and  compliance  to  expediency  form  the  cWef 
tactics  of  sniall  men  summoned  by  the  foi-ce  of  events  into 
great  places,  A  false  position  in  scK-ial  life  is  fatal  to  nio«t 
men.  Few  can  withstand  the  intoxicating  influence  of  a 
too-clerated  station;  and  fewer  still  will  venture  to  adopt 
a  vigorous  tone  with  those  fortuitously  plaeeil  above  them, 
which,  by  making  them  unpalatable  to  their  colleagu6!i^ 
might  cause  the  loss  of  their  foreign  appointment  and  send 
them  buck  to  the  chances  of  a  home  caret?r.  It  is  from  this 
cause  that  the  interests  of  small  and  struggling  states  are  often 
sacrificed  to  the  objects  of  the  more  powerful,  without  the 
violence  of  war  or  flagrant  injtistice  of  dictation.  This  is  one 
of  those  evils  which  arise  when  individuals  withoxit  fortune, 
birth,  or  a^>mnianding  talents — the  three  general  bases  of  inde- 
pendence— gain,  per  saltum,  the  highest  offices.  A  graduated 
scale  of  jjromotion  is  the  only  safe  means  of  providing  for  the 
talent,  energy,  and  industry^  which  abound  in  the  middle 
classes.  All  places  ought  to  be  open  to  them.  But,  in  justice 
to  their  country  and  themselves^  they  ought  not  to  have 
"  grcjitness  thrust  on  them^  too  soon.  T lie  middle-class  minister 
or  diplomatist,  astonished  at  having  gfuned  every  thing,  is  afraid 
of  losing  any  thing ;  and  in  his  nervous  ejigernes%  to  secure 
what  he  hiis  acquired,  his  aristocratic  doctrines  and  bearing 
when  in  jxjwer  are  in  a  direct  ratio  with  his  previous  idtra- 
liberalism.  The  treasury  benches  of  France  and  Belgium 
have  of  laic  year*  furnished  various  examples  of  these  truths. 
Then  all  the  families,  connections,  and  friends — a  party  mote 
influential  from  their  energy,  and  their  position,  than  from 
their  numbers  —  are  sure  to  outniinistcr  the  minister,  and 
a  tone  of  upstart  aristocracy  is  diflvised  throughout  the  whole 
social  system.  No  people  like  repeateil  convulsions;  and 
when  the  leaders  who  stir  them  up  to  revolt  are  satisfied,  they 
become  eanily  persuadccl,  that  they  ought  to  be  so  as  well. 

But  the^e  latter  observations  are  applicable  with  less  force  to 
Belgium*    In  glancing  at  the  cause?*  of  her  present  cimservalivfc 
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oitli- republican  opinions,  we  have  no  intention  of  echoing, 
by  implication^  the  absurd  complaints  of  the  very  small 
^  wid  V€fy  insignificant  party  which  is  to  be  found  in  opposition 
'lo  the  King  and  Government.     Belgium  amply  obtained  by 
nrrolution  more   than  France  ever   dreamed   of  or  was 
defimuded  of.      A  constitution  was  framed  by  the  National 
iContgresB  on  so  liberal  a  scale,  that  the  country  \iB»  ))een  found 
'too  narrow   for   it   to  work  in.     The  Belgian  Constitution, 
widiotit    those  gradual   modificationn,   for   which  one  of  its 
^  articles    provided,    would    have    been    inapplicable    to    the 
csiitfleaioe  of  the  most  limited  form  of  monarchical  government* 
In  itfi  original  form,  il  was  an  instrument  admirably  devised 
for    the    two-fold    purpose  of    embiirrassing   King   William, 
or  of  making  the   }>opulace   omnipotent.       But   the  country 
has  luckily  escaped  both  from  Dutch  dominion  and  unchecked 
k democracy;    while  the  manifest  defects  of  the  fundamental 
^pait  ore  gradually  disappearing,  under  the  practical  good  sense 
of  the   representatives  of  the  people.      The  niost  moderate 
changes  in  the  Constitution  have  been  maturely  considered, 
admitted,  with  a  salutary  spirit  of  jealousy  against  the 
executive,  by  those  members  who  are  most  imbued  with  a  con- 
viction of  their  nece^ty.     Several  questions  have  been,  no 
doubt,    argued  on   the  narrowest  grounds  of  local  and  pro^ 
vinciiil  prejudice,  and  ]>crverse  majorities  have  been  frecjuently 
found  opposed  to  the  soundest  principles  on  subjects  of  political 
economy   and   commerce.     But   the   light   almost   invariably 
penetrates  the  dull  atmosphere  of  the  National  Council ;  and 
projects   which    are   dei-idetily    rejected    in  one  session,  may 
be  sure  of  passing,  if  brought  forward  with  due  explanations, 
in  the  next.     So  that,  as   far  as  the  prosperity  of  Belgium 
depends  on  hernelf,  there  is  the  fairest  chance  of  its  great  and 
progressive  extension. 

Among  the  erroneous  notions  prevalent  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  upon  this  country,  and,  like  most  other  errors, 
founded  on  a  sufficient  basis  of  truth  to  give  them  a  dan- 
gerous semblance  of  reality,  are  three  very  important :  — 
The  fancied  existence  of  an  intolerant  religious  spirit  in 
the  mass  of  the  nation ;  the  imagined  extensive  longing  for 
a  re>4Uinexation  to  France;  and  the  belief  that  an  equally 
anti-national  spirit  of  Orangeism,  or  attachment  to  the  Nassau 
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dynasty,  is  strong  in  Belgium.  The  political  world  lias  lit-vii 
iJrt-ady  tolerably  disabused  of  the  last  two  of  thebe  mistakes, 
aa  boldly  aiid  barefticedly  vouch^l  for  by  journalists  and 
tourists  for  a  suceessiou  of  years,  till  facts  which  c^rry  infallible 
detliictions  with  thenij  tau^dU  the  nio&t  rapid  travellers  and  least 
cft[>able  observers  tlie  necessity  of  more  cautious  abservation. 
We  shall  take  these  propositions  in  their  inverse  order  and 
l>egin  with  the  last,  because  it  is  at  once  the  most  plauaible, 
the  most  generijly  believed,  and  the  most  ea>iily  overthrown. 

We  may  therefore  unhesitatingly  state,  that  from  the  year 
1830  to  tlie  present  dav  there  has  not  existed  among  the  self- 
styled  ''  Orangeists"^  of  Belgium  any  element  worthy  the  dig- 
nitied  title  of  a  political  party,  in  number,  station^  or  enter- 
prise. To  constitute  a  party,  a  leader,  an  object,  organisation, 
and  action  are  essentially  reiiuisite.  The  Orange  factr<»n  does 
not  possess  any  one  of  these.  Some  worthy  individuals, 
attached  from  private  motives  to  tlie  ex|)eUed  family ;  ii 
few  nobles,  oppc»sed  to  revolutionary  change,  and  therefore 
retaining  a  morbid  regret  of  the  old  king  (despite  of  his 
fifteen  years  persevering  plans  for  mortifWug  their  whole 
order)  ;  certain  merchants  of  Antwerp,  who  liad  been  em- 
barked in  the  colonial  trade,  and  are  large  losers  by  its 
decline;  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Ghent,  who,  having 
pushed  their  speindations  to  an  exaggemted  extent,  were 
sudtlenly  checked  in  their  hopes  of  proHt — these  form  the 
Orange  faction*  Hut  those  men  have  never,  from  the  first 
outbreaking  of  the  revolution,  done  a  single  thing  in  further- 
ance of  their  professed  ojnnions,  beynn<l  encouraging  a  ft^w 
journalists  to  write  up  the  cause  which  thrir  own  conduct  runt 
down,  abusing  the  privileges  of  a  free  press  by  a  fluent  auda- 
city, and  lieiiping  outrages  on  the  liighest,  tlie  most  virtuous, 
and  the  most  truly  patriotic  individuals  in  the  reahn. 

The  only  object  that  could  give  a  serious  cliaracter  to  an 
Orange  |>arty  in  Uelgium,  would  lx\  a  re-union  with  Holland. 
The  impossibility  of  such  an  event  is  admitted  universally  ♦  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  tluve  newH|ia])ers,  im>bably  supported 
by  the  dethroned  king,  wnd  read  by  many  who  like  to  follow 
Uie  ingenious  sophistriesof  a  desperate  alignment,  or  who  cannol 
resist  the  piquancy  %>(  a  clever  lij»e*ue  of  |uT»cmnlities.  But  it 
i%  aiti>geiher  out  i*f  the  belief  of  the  (iiitrons  of  tho^c  [wipi^ns 


that  the  restoration  they  rave  about  can  take  place*  They 
ktiaw  tliat  Belgium  would  never  voluntarily  submit  to  it;  that 
there  is  no  power  in  Europe  able  to  enforce  it  against  the  will 
of  France  and  England  ;  and,  the  most  important  point  of  ail, 
that  no  considerations  would  induce  the  Dutch  people  to  consent 
toiu 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  of  the  least  influence  to 
whom  even  suspicion  can  point  as  likely  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
party  for  this  unattainable  object,  even  among  the  self-inte- 
ri^t  '  '  '  viduals  who  regret  the  loss  of  King  William,  his 
wiu  ,  i  speculations,  and  the  millions  of  florins  which  the 
country  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  which  were  devoted  by 
him  to  the  most  injurious  pur|x»ses  of  commercial  monopoly. 
Who  of  all  those  would  step  out  from  his  factory  or  counting- 
houae  to  light  for  King  William's  cause  ?  Who  would  risk  In's 
projierty  in  the  fierce  struggle  which  must  take  place  before  a 
Nassau  can  again  rule  in  Belgium  ?  Not  one  of  those  soi-dhant 
Oraiigeistfi  has  ever  paid  for  the  cause  of  the  dethronetl  family, 
either  in  purse  or  person.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  drawn  a 
sword  or  taken  up  a  musket  in  aid  of  the  princes  whom  they 
led  on  by  false  promises  to  discomfiture  and  disgrace.  There 
are  many  among  them  who  called  themselves  Orangeists,  for  the 
purpo^*  of  stimulating  the  hopes  of  the  late  King  and  tliereby 
keeping  the  actual  Government  in  alarm,  to  forward  their 
ficIHsh  commercial  pur}K>ses,  and  perhaps  not  quite  without 
effect.  But  in  fact,  the  persons  who  boasted  most  loudly  of 
thdr  *'  Orangeisnr  only  considered  the  word  as  a  type  of  Dutch 
connection^  not  of  Nassau  sovereignty.  They  regret  the  loss 
of  the  colonial  trade  of  Holland,  wliieh  alone  possessed  any 
solid  value  for  them*  The  return  of  that  monojx»ly  is  the 
restoration  they  would  rejoice  in.  Such  is  our  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  imagined  Orange  party  in  Belgium,  wliich,  such 
as  it  ytnsy  wna  utterly  extinguished  by  the  popular  measure  of 
relributinn  dealt  out,  in  April  1834,  by  a  few  hundretls  of 
the  finissels  rabble,  on  the  household  chattels  of  some  fifteen 
iir  sixteen  of  the  leading  Orangeists,  while  many  thousands  of 
the  respectable  and  orderly  but  indignant  citizens  looked  on, 
as  at  a  legid  execution,  without  raising  a  hand  to  pi-otect  the 
propcTty  thus  sacrificctl ! 

The   notion    of   a    Belgian    longing    for  a    re^aimexation 
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to  France  is  one  of  those  i>olitical  fictions,  which  are  clung  to 
in  defiance  of  every  ailment  of  reaisou  and  every  instinct 
of  sound  faith.  There  is  no  paint  relative  to  Helgium 
more  thoroughly  misunderstood  than  that  of  its  feelings  on 
this  question.  A  junction  with  France  was  never  jiopular  in 
Belgium,  from  the  days  of  old,  when  the  sturdy  burghers 
of  Flanders  again  and  again  repelkil  the  whole  French 
chivalrj%  to  those  of  179*3,  when  Dumourier  wrote  to  the 
Convention  that  the  union  was  effected  in  Belgium  <i  emips  de 
.sabre.  Almost  the  first  acts  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  were 
the  rejection  of  the  French  tri-colour  and  the  hoisting  of  the 
htandard  of  Brabant.  It  was  only  in  despair,  at  the  dread  of 
being  again  united  with  Holland,  that  a  return  to  the  dominion 
of  France  was  entertained  by  a  small  party  in  the  country- 
But  the  nation  at  large  looks  on  both  those  threatened  destinies 
with  equal  repugnance,  shrinking  with  equal  horror  from  the 
crushing  embrace  of  the  giant  and  the  inrjxjtent  caresses  of  the 
dwarf*  The  Duke  de  Nemours  would  never  have  been  elected 
King,  but  from  an  apprehension  that  the  country  might  again  be 
thniwn  under  the  feet  of  the  Nassaus.  The  union  between  the 
countries  was  at  all  times  a  French,  never  a  Belgian  project. 
Louis  XI.  sought  to  obtain  it  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with 
the  heiress  of  the  House  of  Burgundy.  Louis  XIV,  s*>ught  to 
win  itby  conquest.  Thellepublicachieved  it  by  force.  But  there 
never  was  any  real  sympathy  between  the  two  people.  The 
French,  even  now,  in  spite  of  revolutionory  reseniblances  and 
family  alliance,  have  a  self-sufficient  pretension  with  regard  to 
the  Belgians,  which  the  latter  rejiay  with  feelings  that,  if  not 
actuaUy  hostile,  are  very  far  from  affectionate.  Neither 
indivitluals  or  nations  can  love  those  who  hold  them  cheap. 
Belgium  admires  French  power  and  values  French  protection. 
But  a  jealous  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  French  influence 
is  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  Belgians  of  to-day,  as  is  plainly 
evinceil  in  the  fierce  virulence  with  which  the  French  officers 
in  the  Belgian  anny  are  daily  assailed*  In  short,  neither  the 
interests  or  the  inclinatiiins  of  the  people  lead  them  to  con 
template  a  sc*cond  submission  to  French  domination.  They 
know  that  the  whole  system  of  European  policy  is  opposed  to 
it.     They  rco  that  ihe  r^  -  of  IMii-abeau  in  favour  of  theii 

separate  independence^  [  ntury  baik,  are  now  sanctioncii 
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bjr  Eumpe  at  larj^;  except  thut  instead  of  his  proposed  n*- 
pul^'*  r  '  '  '  rhosen  (in  the  spirit  of  the  times)  the  more 
wlic  i  in  of  a  limited  monarchy?  ^*ith  the  moj^t 

liberal  institutions  that  any  where  exist. 

Thedespcrote  struggles  in  France,  since  1830,  l»et\veen  repub- 
licaniicn]  on  the  one  hand^  and  an  inevitable  tendency  to  repres- 
arc  ineiRsiares  cfii  the  other,  have  never  found  any  imitators  in 
Bdgium*  During  the  height  of  the  revolutionary  fever,  re- 
piiblicanimii  was  but  little  in  vogue.  The  Jucobin  Club, 
eitahlished  at  that  period,  contained  none  of  those  patriots  who 
joineci  practical  s^nse  to  high  excitement.  A  society  was 
iubsequcntly  formed,  called  U Association  Belge^  which  mmi- 
bcrcd  among  its  members  se%Tral  men  of  great  respectability  in 
variou»  professions,  including  even  two  or  three  priests*  But 
the  presidency  of  De  Potter  was  fatal  to  its  existence,  and  it 
dtasulved  itself  at  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteen 
Articles*  The  National  Congi*ess  never  contained  above  a  dozen 
piofened  republicans.  There  is  not  at  present  one  avowed 
repulilicaii  society  in  Belgium.  French  prt^pagandism,  tainted 
as  it  is  by  doctrines  of  spoliation,  and  stained  by  the  adoption 
of  the  maxims  of  the  reign  of  terror,  finds  no  sort  of  sympathy. 
Republicanism  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  noti<ms  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  is  only  cherished,  as  a  vision  of  the  past  or 
a  hope  for  the  future,  hy  a  few  enthusiasts,  who  see  no  elements 
for  its  establishment  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day. 

As  the  most  convincing  proof  that  Belgium  could  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  being  again  annexed  to  France,  it  may  be 
well  hc!  merate  the  advantages  she  secured  by  her  former 

tinion  V  country,  which  she  still  possesses,  and  beyond 

which  she  could  hoi>e  for  nothing  more.     They  may  be  stated 
«8  follows: 

FimU — The  suppression  of  all  the  old  feudal  privileges* 

Second^ — ^Kxemption  from  territorial  contributions. 

Third, — The  alxilition  of  tithes. 

Fourths — A  more  extensive  division  of  real  property,  re- 
suhiiig  frocn  the  suppression  of  the  abbe}'s,  majorats,  and 
CDtaiK 

Fiffh^ — The  repeal  of  the  game  laws. 

Siiiht — The  establishment  of  a  land-tax,  founded  on  the 
principle  of  the  valuation  nf  the  territorial  revenue;  of  an 
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admirable  registry   law ;  and  of  a  cheap  system  of  lax  cnl- 
lection. 

Seventh^ — ^The  encouragement  given  to  the  various  branches 
of  education  in  the  central  schtxils  and  lifcies. 

Eighth, — A  uniform  system  of  legislation,  by  the  creation 
of  the  commercial,  criminal,  and  [lenal  codes ;  the  publicity  of 
judicial  proceedings;  the  trial  by  jury ;  and  finally,  the  uidely 
extended  study  and  common  use  of  the  French  language. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  any  rational  people,  posa^sing  all 
this,  in  addition  to  the  unbounded  liberty  of  the  press*,  the 
widest  feasible  extension  of  electortd  law,  together  with  nume- 
rous advantages  in  the  working  of  the  Constitution,  totaUy 
unknown  to  that  of  France,  would  barter  their  separate 
nationality  for  a  subservient  junction  which  could  not  obtain 
for  them  one  possible  equivalent?  The  eyes  of  the  Helgian 
nation  are  open  to  the  perilous  position  of  its  powerful  neigh- 
bour. If  France  were  once  more  to  give  way  to  her  tradition- 
ary impulse  for  foreign  conquest,  in  spite  of  family  ties  or 
"  the  faith  of  treaties,^  Belgium  would  probably  be  the  first 
prey.  It  then  behoves  her,  while  preserving  as  closely  as 
possible  her  friendly  relations  with  France,  and  strengthening 
those  with  England,  to  extend  her  connection  with  Prussia 
and  the  smaller  German  States,  and  there  to  seek  the  best  secu- 
rities against  those  French  pobtical  contingencies  which  may 
be  formidable  obstacles  to  the  consolidation  of  her  indepen- 
dence. 

The  question  of  religious  feeling  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
words;  and  a  i'i^w  undeniable  facts  may  be  referred  to  in  their 
support.  Roman  Catholicism  may  be  called  the  universal  religion 
of  Belgium.  Probably  10,0(K)  reformists  of  all  sects  is  the  utmost 
number  in  a  populatimi  of  four  millions.  The  two  Representa- 
tive Chambers  reckon  but  one  Protestant  member.  The  people 
are  generally  pious,  prejudicetl  in  niany  places,  but  no  where 
decidedly  fanatical.  They  are  imbued  in  the  rural  districts 
with  great  reverence  for  the  clergy ;  but  where  the  priests 
oppose  the  innocent  antl  accustomed  pleasures  of  tlie  peasantry. 
And  assume  an  absolute  dictation  in  [lolitical  concerns  they 


*  U  in  Mot'iliy  o(  rrmurk  U)4t  not  one  Uovummcni  |irQ»ecu()on  ul'  Uit*  jirtf^s  hiu 
ocvitrrrd  in  Hrlgium  since  the  iirvolutiom 
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me  irigorousdy  opposed  by  the  respectable  proprietors,  and 
I  llieir  influence  U  cninparatively  null.  The  priesthood  is  in 
gmeral  far  from  intolerant.  That  they  exercise  and  wi.sh  to 
iniUQtatn  a  powerful  sway  over  the  lower  orders  is  certain  : 
but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  no  instance  of  persecution  for  reli- 
'  gimiii  opinion  since  the  revolution  can  be  cited.  The  priest* 
hood,  with  the  undoubted  power  of  returning  thirty  Abbes  to 
tlie  Chaoilier  of  Representatives,  are  content  to  have  but  three 
of  their  body  sitting  in  that  assembly.  The  members  of  the 
clergy  ha%e  invariably  votetl,  both  in  the  Nadonal  Congress 
snd  in  the  Chamber^  in  favour  of  every  n»easure  of  civil  and 
religious  Ul>erty,  ^vith  the  exception  of  some  questions  of  trade. 
Tlief  supported  the  election  of  a  Protestant  King*  Nur  did 
they  oppose  the  ministerial  project  (the  minister  who  intro- 
duced it  being  the  avowed  representative  of  the  high  Catholic 
^  party),  which  pn^sed  into  a  law  last  year,  for  the  payment  of 
a  certain  stipeml  to  the  Englisli  Protestant  clergymen  in 
Brussels^  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Spa*  These  salaries  are  now 
m  it*gular  charge,  forming  an  item  of  the  budget,  as  well  as 
thofte  for  the  payment  of  the  Je«ns!i  Rabbins,  thronghot»t 
the  country. 

Religious  feeling  is  in  Belgium,  as  every  where  else,  subject 
to  modifications,  arising  from  circumstances,  and  mainly  affected 
by  its  incidental  connection  with  politics*  There  is  no  tie  in 
Bdgium  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  Consti- 
ttttkni  does  not  formally  recognise  an  established  church. 
Kotire  liberty  of  religious  opinion  and  protection  for  the 
exercise  of  sectarian  worship  are  guaranteed  by  its  T4th,  15th 
and  16th  articles.  The  national  clergy  are  paid  on  the  lowest 
pO!<!*^ibIe  scale*  The  archbishop  of  Malineshas  a  salary  of  but 
£S4iO,  a-year.  The  stipends  of  the  inferior  clergy  do  not  ave- 
rage  i?30*  To  give  temporal  power  to  a  religion,  you  must  either 
enrich  iu  priests  or  persecute  its  opinions.  When  Protes- 
tantism becomes  poor,  its  only  chance  of  recovering  its  ascen* 
dancy  will  lie  from  Roman  Catholic  oppression.  The  pre^^ailing 
unanimity  of  religious  belief  in  Belgium  gives  no  temptation 
or  excuse  for  persecution.  And,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear, 
it  b  among  the  junior  branches  of  the  clergy,  that  the  widest 
and  most  speculative  notions  of  republicanism  and  free  princi- 
ples are  to  W  found.      Among   these   inexperiencetl   enthu« 
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siosts,  the  Abbe  <le  la  Mennais^  insane  rhiipsody,  f^es  Pa^ 
roles  iCun  Croyant^  has  met  with  the  greatest  number  of 
admirers*  To  them  the  disordered  eloquence  and  tlie  dii*torted 
reasoning  of  that  singidar  produetion  has  hatl  all  the  force  of 
argument  and  all  the  fire  of  poetic  truth.  But  whilst  the 
Belgians  have  displayed  an  alarming  readiness  to  accqjt  the 
worst  productions  of  their  French  neighbours,  (to  whose  literary 
influence  their  common  knguage  necessarily  subjects  them), 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Louvain,  and 
the  liberal  steps  recently  taken  to  promote  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  are  an  honouraljle  part  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Government  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  clergy  and 
the  people. 

W^hen  King  Leopold  arrived  in  Belgium^  he  soon  found  that 
his  new  sovereignty  was  not  a  sinecure.  To  keep  in  check  the 
encroachments  of  French  influence  and  to  consu annate  a  dose 
alliance  with  the  reigning  family,  to  steer  clear  betweeti  the 
Catholic  and  Liberal  parties  at  home»  to  keep  well  with  the 
lukewarm  and  jealous  rulers  of  other  states,  and  to  organize 
the  whole  }K)litical  and  social  condition  of  his  own  people,  was 
a  task  that  he  would  have  found,  perhaps,  impracticable,  had 
not  the  King  of  Holland,  by  one  of  the  most  treacherous  acts 
of  civilised  warfare,  unintentionally  provetl  himself  the  very 
best  ally  of  the  rival  he  intended  utterly  to  ruin*  Scarcely 
was  Leopold  inaugiu'ated  than  he  was  called  to  the  frontiers  to 
defend  the  country  against  the  marauding  enterprise,  which 
endetl  in  what  is  generally  termed  the  disaster  of  Louvain. 
In  that  affair  LeopoUrs  conduct  was  beyond  all  praise.  Bi*ave, 
active,  and  self-possessed,  he  gave  evidence  of  almost  every 
talent  that  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  station  he  holds.  The 
**  disaster,"  which  he  cM^uld  not  avert,  produced  a  tnost  salutary 
humiliation  to  the  national  mind  of  Udgium.  Such  a  lesson 
was  wanted,  to  teach  her  her  true  dimensions  and  proper  place* 
No  other  people  has  so  much  rei[uirtHl,  in  latter  days,  the 
varying  discipline  of  success  and  rev  arse,  of  dependence  and 
liberty.  An  tjccult  instinct  of  nationality,  the  nature  of 
which  they  scarcely  understmnl,  even  in  their  struggle  to  attviin 
it,  was  always  irregularly  working  in  tlie  Belgian  character. 
Joined  successively  to  four  diflercnt  countrtiBS  by  force,  the  third 
revolt,  in  1830,  would  have  failed  like  those  of  former  times,  Irnd 
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it  not  Mxm  turned  into  the  true  course  of  national  incle|iendcnce, 
and  r   ^-  "'^'y  of  its  choice.     But  the  peopW,  even  when  thej 
utmost  tibjetrts,  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a 

'  miioii  tor  n  cnwnnon  end,  although  it  was  to  a  coahlion  of  ])arties 
tbeoiost  extraortlirmry,  perhajis^  in  history,  that  they  owed  thdr 
triumph*     The  greatest  mitifortiuie,  that  couUl  have  happened 

►  to  tbeni^  would  have  been  the  power  of  extorting  an  acknow- 

'  Vd^etiiuf  their  independence  and  of  their  newly  chosen  King, 
fmin  the  dcfKifieil  monarch.     Such  prompt  success  ^^ould  have 

.flNllcd  tl  rt'ly.      The  delay  in  the  formality  of  sending 

nnbiSSfi  :  n  the  northern  courts,  the  checks  given  to  the 

rfeeptJOD  of  those  of  Belgium,  and  many  of  the  proceedings  of 
tiie  oooference  of  London,  taught  her  that  European  interestg 
were  p*ramouut  to  her's.  Having  passed  through  her  various 
trialsj  the  id  now  litted  for  tJiat  place  in  the  great  European 
Confederation,  which  shegniueilhy  a  most  fi>rtunate  concurrence 
of  events,  and  which  experience  will  teach  her  how  to  sustain 
Aod  improve. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  and  it  is  thoroughly  felt  in  Belgium, 
that  her  l^est  chance  for  maintaining  the  ]x>sition  she  has  gained, 
h  by  an  intimate  alliance  with  England,  to  strengthen  which 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  inclination  throughout  the  country* 
The  confirmation  and  extension  of  this  feeling  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  British  Govcj-nment,  and  the  oflicial 
sgents  to  whom  it  entrusts  the  representation  of  our  mitional 
interests  and  national  characters.  Dignity  of  conduct,  suavity 
of  manners,  a  conciliatory  temper,  and  a  firm  deportment, 
were  never  more  needed  than  in  the  Minister  destined  to 
open  Iresh  relations  with  the  new-formed  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
and  charged  with  the  delicate  task  of  effecting  tlie 
various  objects  of  her  alliance  with  England,  Sir  Charles 
Bagot^  our  representative  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  period 
of  the  Belgian  revolution,  was,  in  the  inevitable  course  of 
political  change*  removed  from  his  appt^intment  when  the 
Whig  ministry  came  into  power;  and   the  duties  which  he 

r *  li  wiUi  such  an  admirable  union  of  gtKxl  sense,  good 

,  iind  unostentatious  urbanity,  were  entrusted  to  other 
hands.  The  people  of  Brussels,  accut»tomed  to  all  this  for  se- 
veral years,  and  deeply  impressed  with  resprct  and  attachment 
for  hi«  jierson  and  his  character,  saw  him  replaced  by  a  veteran 
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diplomatist,  the  protecre  anti  friend  of  Fo\\  who  was  at  firfT 
looked  up  to,  in  point  of  worldly  experience  and  political 
opinions,  as  a  nmn  still  more  fitting  than  his  predecessor  to 
meet  wnth  the  sympathy  of  a  revolutionised  coimtry.  But^ 
besides  the  private  inconveniences  pn>ceeding  from  the  mis- 
taken selection  of  a  British  minister,  the  political  opinions 
of  Sir  Robert  Adair  were  not  altogether  free  from  the  §>uBpicion 
of  being  inclined  towards  the  partisans  of  King  William*  Some 
acts  of  his,  probably  well  intended,  served  to  give  a  color  or  a 
pretext  for  these  opinions,  anil  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt 
for  the  exertions  of  tlie  patriot  Belgians.  English  interests 
were  thus  little  advanced  during  his  four  years  residence  in  the 
country*  During  the  diplomatic  interregnum  which  hasoceurretl 
since  Sir  R.  Adair's  retuiti,  Sir  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bulwer» 
and  Mr.  Crampton,  have  successively  fitleti  the  post  of  Charge 
d' Affaires  for  a  very  short  period.  The  establishment  of  a 
new  English  minister  in  Brussels  is  anxiously  anticijmted  as  a 
matter  of  great  imjxirtance,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  social 
relations  between  tlie  Belgian  people  and  the  British  residents, 
on  which  many  of  the  highest  interests  of  tlie  two  countries 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  depend. 

And  this  leads  us  to  that  branch  of  our  subject  which  utay 
probably  be  considered  as,  after  all,  the  most  important;  we 
mean  the  commercial  situation  and  prospects  of  Belgium.  On 
these  serious  questions  a  few  general  propositions  may  be  safely 
established,  as  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  enlighteneil  policv*  and 
as  the  sure  foundation  of  a  most  extensive  pn>sj>erity,  viz,  : 

Firaft—To  maintain  a  system  of  commercial  neutrality 
towards  all  nations,  analogous  to  that  political  neutrality 
guaranteed  to  her  by  the  great  |iowers  of  Europe. 

Second^ — To  get  rid  of  all  differential  duties,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  raised  on  fish  and  fish  oil,  in  favour  of  Belgian 
vessels  employed  in  that  particular  branch  of  trade. 

Thirdj— To  foster  no  unnatural  productious,  and  to  attempt 
no  forced  extension  of  manufactures. 

Fourthj — To  remove  every  impediment  on  transit. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  Belgium  as  an  independent 
nation,  the  formation  of  commercial  treaties  with  other  powcra, 
particularly  witli  England,  Frana?,  and  the  United  Static  of 
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kmcrica,  haa  been  an  object  of  paramount  interest,  and  of  con- 
tinued but  OS  yet  imperfect  negociation  on  the  jmrt  of  her  go- 
vernment.   With  regard  to  France  a  partial  success  has  latterly 

i  mtlendeil  th<>  '  ^  in  the  modifications  lately  efFectetl  in  her 

commercial  r  [h  respect  to  Belgian  products,  which  may 

be  the  precursors  of  more  important  reductions  of  import  duties* 
But  the  day  is,  we  fear,  far  distant,  in  whicfi  a  regular  treaty  of 
eoinmerce — based  on  that  perfect  system  of  reciprocity,  without 

j  which  it  would  be  valueless— can  be  extorted  from  the  men 
who  wield  the  destinies  of  France.  And  in  saying  this,  we 
do  not  allude  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown  alone,  but  to  the 
nia£6  of  those  deputies  who  represent  the  worst  prejudices 
«f  their  constituents. 

On  the  25rd  of  January,  1833,  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States  was  actually  signed  between  Mr,  Livin^ton  then 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Baron  Behr  t  he  Belgian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, The  period  for  the  expected  ratification  was  fixed  for  the 
1st  of  January,  1834,  The  treaty  was  accidentally  delayed  on 
its  transmission  to  Europe  till  the  month  of  September  183^, 
when  it  arrived  in  Brussels.  The  term  for  ratification  was 
prolonged,  by  common  consent,  to  the  3rd  March,  1835 ;  but 
long  before  that  period  it  was,  to  the  great  discomfiture  and 

.mortification  of  the  American  ministers,  rejected  by  the  Bel- 

if[iaii  Government  at  home  and  abroad.    Want  of  space  prevents 

I  mar  entering  more  at  large  into  the  subject  of  this  proposed 
treaty.  It  may  be  enough  to  state,  that  the  insertion  of  some 
tnsidious  articles  converted  it  into  a  manifesto  of  principles, 
involving  the  whole  complicated  question  of  maritime  rights; 
and  that  it  would  have  been,  if  carried  into  execution,  much 
less  a  treaty  of  trade  with  Belgium,  than  a  precedent  for 
hostility  against  England, 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  a  solid  system  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  Belgium  is 

^lo  be  found  in  the  existence  of  those  differential  duties  on 
imports  and  exports,  adopted  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether* 
lands  and  still  maintained  by  Belgium  in  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  interests  of  her  navigation,  against  which  England 
aa  well  as  other  nations  has  marie  reprisals^  not  absolutely 
hostile,  but  certainly  in  a  spirit  the  iTverse  of  amicable.     The 

ireoDaequences  have  been  mutually  injurious,  but  are  naturally 
tot.  Ill*  NO.  V,  r 
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more  so  to  the  weaker  country ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
the   same  system    be   persevered   in,   the  disadvantages  will 
increase  in  a  direct  ratio  mth  the  extension  of  trade*     The 
eitauiple  of  the  United  States  of  America  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  truth.     The  exjx>rt  trade  of  Belgium  with 
that  eouutry  is  already  considerable.      From  no  other  does 
Belgium   draw    so    large   a  supply  of  raw   productions  for 
her  home  manufactures*     Thh  trade  is  daily  increasing,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  carried  to  an  incalculable  extent,  when 
the  completion  of  the  raiUroad  to  the  Prussian  frontier  opens 
an  intercourse  with  Germany.     But  the  additional  duty  of  10 
per  cent.,  now  exacteil  on  all  commodities  arriving  in  the  North 
American  ports  in  Belgian  ships,  in  retaUatiun  for  the  BeU 
gian  system  of  differential  duties,  amounts  to  an  exclusion; 
while  American  im|x>rts  into  Belgium  are  subject  to  a  com- 
paratively small  sacrifice — the  American  duties  on  the  greato* 
part  of  articles  furnishcil  by  Belgium  varying  from  20  to  50 
per  cent,  on  the  value,  while  the  Belgian  duties  on  Americau 
productions  amount,  with  few^  exceptions,  to  only  from  S  to  4  jser 
cent.     A  monstrous  extension  of  the  present  injurious  system  of 
restrictions  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  and   8up{>orted  by 
some  members  of   the  Belgian  Legislatui'e,  who  would,  in 
manifest    opposition    to    the   general     advantage,    create    a 
numerous  mercantile  marine,  the  existence  of  which,  except 
on  a  very  narrow  scale  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  incom- 
patil)le   with   the  present  interests  of  the  country.       Should 
the  pi>JiK>sitions  which  accompany  this  plan  of  forcing  a  mer- 
cantile marine  he  adopted,  the  inevitable  result   would  be  to 
drive  the  foreign  trade  to  the  ports  of  Holland,  to  Ikenien^ 
and  to  Hamburg,  thus  sacrificing  the  whole  future  prosperity 
to  which  the  geographical  position  of  Bclgiimi  and  the  con- 
struction of  her  rail-road  to  the  German  frontier  must  give 
rise. 

The  position  of  Belgium  obviously  gives  her  the  gr(«t€Sl 
facilities  of  commercial  transit.  The  trade  of  France  in  foreign 
pnxluctions  with  Switzerland  and  Germany  ia  necessarily  li- 
mited by  the  distance  which  separates  her  great  porta  of  IlAvre 
and  Bourdeaux  from  lier  castt?rn  frontier,  as  well  as  by  her  sys- 
tem of  heavy  diiferential  duties.  But  Belgium  is  phiccd  at  one  of 
the  great  gates  of  the  European  continent,  and  she  only  t\H|uires 
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«i  hi^-nil  c  iniin»erciul  |)olicv  to  revive  that  activity  which  once 
liiaiuguished  her.  Already,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, she  has 
€iijoj€d  a  ^n^^at  ex  tension  of  commerce,  chiefly  from  the  numerous 
cai^goea  of  Eastern  commo<iities  as  well  as  West  Indian  and 
Tmnsatlantic  pnuUicts,  which  the  Enghsh  and  Americans 
havp  poured  into  the  port  of  Antwerp,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  received  there  nearly  on  the  same  footing  of  advan- 
tage as  is  granted  tu  tlie  national  liag*  It  must  be  concluded 
that,  were  the  differential  duties  wholly  done  away  witli  in 
JkJgium,  the  resulta  would  be  proportianably  advantageous!. 

The  iiio«t  mistaken  estimate  of  the  transit  trade  has,  how- 
tn-o*,  been  formed,  and  is  still  entertained  by  some  Belgian 
ftalennen ;  and  tlie  country  at  large  is  by  no  means  tho* 
roughly  enlightened  on  the  question.  It  is  emjneousiy 
considered  oii  a  mere  commerce  of  passage,  the  advantages 
of  which  are  confined  to  a  small  profit  of  commissiou  and 
Und  carriage  acro^  the  territory.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
if  the  facilities  of  rail-road  carriage  be  accompanied  by  the 
establishment  of  free  transit,  Germany  will  soon  discover 
the  advantages  possessed  by  Antwerp  over  all  other  ports,  as 
the  channel  of  her  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain^ 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  new  world. 
The  free  entrepot  of  Antwerp  would  then  probably  become  the 
great  bazaar  of  the  commercial  world,  realizing  what  Bruges 
is  known  to  have  been  in  the  middle  ages — the  centre  of  an  im- 
mense exchange  of  accumulated  productions  and  the  source  of 
y^  tmimagined  enterprise,  the  main  result  of  which  must  be 
an  immense  prosperity  to  Belgium. 

We  are  convinced,  from  minute  inquiry  at  the  best  informed 
sources,  that  no  real  difficulty  now  exists  for  immediately  con- 
cluding treaties  of  commerce  founded  on  perfect  reciprocity, 
with  all  the  states  of  North  and  South  America,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria,  ajid  the  Hanse  towns, 
by  which  Belgian  ships  arriving  in  the  ports  of  those  countries 
would  be  assimilated  to  the  national  vessels  in  respect  to  the 
duties  on  merchandise,  pilotage,  and  port  dues,  without  any 
restriction  as  to  the  nature  of  their  cargoes,  provided  that 
Belgium  should  abolish,  in  favour  of  the  shipping  of  those  coun- 
trie*,  all  the  diflerential  duties  now  existing  in  favour  of  her 
own  vessels. 


so 
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With  Great  Britain  anti  France  the  funnntion  of  6uc 
treaties  could  not  now  be  effected,  because  the  existing  na^i* 
gation  laws  of  both  those  countries  prei»eiit  iniiurnioiuitable 
obstacles  to  the  admission  of  Belgian  vessels^  npon  a 
perfect  equality  with  their  own*  It  is  not,  for  instance,  per- 
mitted to  any  Belgian  vessel  to  introduce  into  an  English  port 
for  the  consumption  of  this  country,  any  product  uf  Ada, 
Africa,  or  Americji ;  but  they  may  introduce  for  English 
consumption,  on  paying  the  same  duties  as  thiise  exacted  from 
English  vessels — first^  all  European  products  loadetl  in  any 
Belgian  }Kirt;  and,  secandftjy  Belgian  products  loaded  in  any 
foreign  port.  Productions  of  all  kinds,  without  any  restric* 
tion  as  to  their  origin,  or  tlie  port  at  which  they  were  loaded, 
are  permitted  to  be  bonded  for  re-exportation. 

If,  however,  the  Belgian  Government  were,  in  a  spirit  of 
rigorous  reprisal,  to  persevere  in  applying  those  principles  to 
its  commercial  relations  with  England,  the  restrictions 
would  become  s<j  manifold  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
countries  would  be  completely  destroyed.  The  consequences 
to  Belgium  would  be  highly  disastrous;  not  merely  to  the 
shipping  interests,  but  also  to  those  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry  which  are  mainly  dej)endent  on  England  for  a  supply 
of  various  raw  materials,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa*  and 
America.  Thus,  in  any  well-considered  and  permanent  treaty 
of  commerce,  which  may  be  eventually  concluded  betwt^n 
England  and  Belgium,  it  is  essential  to  stipulate: — 

Firsts — A  perfect  reciprocity  between  the  vessels  of  liotli 

countries  on  airiving  at  the  ports  of  e^ch,  by  which 

all  the  obnoxious  distinctions  of  differential  duties, 

and  expenses  of  pilotage^    lighthouses,    &c.,  would 

be  totally  abolished. 

Seeandly^ — In  compensation  of  the  restriciions  imposed  on 

the  commerce  of  Belgian  vessels  with  Great  Britain, 

(to  which  English  ships  are  not  subject  in  Belgium), 

the   duties  on  salt  and  coab  importetl   by  Belgian 

Khips  might  be  fixed  at   a   lower    rate  than    when 

imported  by  English  vessels. 

The  modification  in  the  tariff's  of  iuqxxrt  duties,  which  it 

is  desiral)le  to  intnxluce  in  the  rwriprocjil  interests  of  the  two 

countries,    must    of   course  become    the    subject    of    tnatum- 
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cidiberatjon.  There  are,  beyond  doubt,  several  articles  on 
which  those  duties  might  be  reduced  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  EnglAnd  and  Belgium,  such  as  English  tulles  and  many 
othen  iifhich  need  not  be  specified  here.  England  would j  in 
all  probability,  insist  on  an  equalisation  of  the  duties  on  cods 
iinpartrd  into  Belgium  Ijoth  by  sea  and  by  the  land  fi'ontiers. 
To  such  a  proposition,  or  indeed  any  that  tended  to  establish 
a  perfect  equalisation  of  duties  on  all  articles  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  their  origin  or  the  quantity  imported,  it  is 
diBicult  to  imagine  any  reasonable  grounds  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Belgium. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Belgian  products  on  which  the 
hnport  duties  in  England  are  very  high,  and  a  reduction 
of  which  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  Belgian 
commerce* 

Unen^  the  duty  of  which  is  !iO  per  cent,  on  the  value, 
Bobbinet         „  „         30       „  „ 

Furniture       „  „        SO      „  „ 

Toj^»  ,y  5,         90       ,, 

Besidet  bark,  hats,  nuts,  linseed,  rape  and  hemp  oilsf 
furniture,  {uiper,  apples,  pears,  cloves  and  mustard  seeds, 
sewing  silk,  zinc  in  cakes  and  sheets,  books,  stationery,  and 
ntineral  waters,  which  all  pay  high  duties. 

A  few  ob^rvations,  on  the  actual  situation  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  the  countrv,  must  conclude  our 
oliservattons.  With  respect  to  the  cotton  factories  of 
Ghent,  it  is,  we  are  satisfied,  undeniable  that  not  only  has 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  raw  material  been  worked  up  during 
the  present  and  the  four  preceding  year^  than  in  the  four  years 
preceding  the  events  of  1850,  when  their  prosperity  was  con- 
sidered at  the  highest  point,  but  that  the  real  profits  resulting 
from  capital  engaged  in  this  manufacture  are  now  greater  than 
they  were  at  that  period.  The  vicissitudes  to  which  capital  so 
employed  is  exposed  are  certainly  fewer  now  than  formerly. 
The  present  extension  given  to  those  manufactories  arises  out 
of  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  home  market,  which, 
previous  to  1830,  was  so  far  from  being  over-supplied  by 
native  industry,  that  it  required  considerable  foreign  imports  to 
meet  the  entire  consumption  of  cotton  stuffs  in  the  country. 
To  explain  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton 
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in  HeJgiimi  while  the  exportation  of  cotton  gootU  to  Java 
and  Hollmid  is  less  favoured  than  it  was  before  1830,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  maiiufacturers  since  the  revolution  having 
been  forced  to  greater  exertion  and  a  closer  exaniination  of 
their  concerns,  a  progressive  iinproveroent  in  their  goods  haft 
taken  place,  consequently  new  customers  have  arisen,  and  Bel* 
giuni  now  enters  into  a  more  extensive  competition  in  its  own 
markets  with  England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  In  addi- 
tion  to  this  evident  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the  export  demand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  home  trade 
is  far  more  advantageous  to  the  nmnufacturer  than  any 
foreign  market  whatever.  The  latter  may  offer  prospects  of 
larger  pn)rits,  but  they  are  often  very  deceptive,  and  when 
realized  they  come  round  only  after  6, 12,  or  18  monthjs  delay  ; 
while  the  sales  at  home  are  turned  immediately  into  cash,  and 
tlie  operation  may  be  repeated  three,  four,  six,  or  eight  times 
within  the  same  period. 

The  iron  mines,  and  all  branches  of  industry  connected  with 
them^  are  notoriously  in  a  more  active  state  within  the  last 
•three  years  than  at  any  former  period.  The  cloth  manufac- 
tories of  Verviers  ai*e  ciptally  tiourishing.  The  coal  mines  of 
Hainault  were  never  worked  upm  the  same  extended  scale  as  they 
now  are  ;  and  when  the  rail-road  between  Antwerp  ami  the 
Mouse  is  opened  to  the  public,  the  mines  around  Liege  and  in 
Limlx)urg  will  have  a  fair  field  for  competition.  Not  one  half 
of  the  Belgian  population  employs  coals  at  present,  which  are 
dearer  than  wood.  But  with  the  economy  of  carriage  to  be 
afforded  by  the  railway,  the  greater  enterprise  in  raising  coals 
from  tlie  pits,  and  Qie  consequent  reduction  of  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  woud-fuel  will  be  almost 
entirely  8 upei*seded,  and  a  great  extent  of  land,  now  devoted  to 
the  production  of  timber,  w  ill  of  course  be  made  available  for 
agriculture.  The  trade  of  Antwerp,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
|>eated  assertions  to  the  contrary  njade  by  almost  every  organ  of 
the  Orange  party,  has  certainly  lost  nothing  since  1830.  It  no 
doubt  has,  in  nuuiy  instances,  cliaiiged  hands;  and  inistead  of  a 
few  great  monopolistti,  there  are  now  several  smaller  establiaii- 
menl6  in  certiiin  branches;  nniong  those  are  several  tiative 
bou.Hcs,  who,  formerly  satisficfl  with  In-ing  merely denld  *  :,,g 
At  secondhand  from  foreign  aircrUs,  tue  now  directly  n* 
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I  ©nrl  Transatlantic  comnierce.  This  expandetl  t^{>irit  of 
luu  also  exhibited  itself  of  late  years  in  many 
odier  brancbes.^  and  is  every  day  receiving  increased  deve- 
tofliiioit.  W  Inle  it  is  established  lieyond  doubt  that  the  general 
foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  quite  equal  to  what  it  was  before 
18S0,  it  is  true  that  her  commercial  relations  with  Germany  are 
Rcarlj  aDnihilated,  from  the  impossibility  of  competing  on  fair 
groaiids  with  Flolland,  in  the  i^upply  of  foreign  produce  to 
that  extensive  country.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  railw  ay  to 
Cokigiie  is  ct^mpleted,  and  the  Belgian  legislature  grants  a 
libef«l  law  ou  transit,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  not  only 
wiU  the  lost  advantages  be  regained,  but  that  they  must  be 
conaiclerably  extendetl,  and  that  tlie  Dutcli  will  be  forestalled 
in  the  supply  of  every  commodity  to  the  population  of  the 
German  Confederation»  except  in  the  actual  productions  of 
Ibdr  own  colonies. 

With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  morals  in  Belgium,  it 
may  suffice  to  6tate»  on  the  amply  competent  authority  of  M. 
Dur  '  '  \,  who  is  inspector-general  of  the  prisons  through- 
out utry,  that  it  is  to  the  full  as  satisfactory  as  it  was 
before  the  revolution  of  1830,  It  results  from  his  ingenious 
compaFative  tables,  that  while  crimes  and  offences  augment  in 
a  large  degree  in  England,  and  appear  about  stationary  in 
Fiunoe,  in  Belgium  they  have  decidedly  decreased,  the  diminu- 
tion of  condemnations  being  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four 
in  m  hundred  on  crimes  against  the  pei'son,  and  fifteen  in  a 
huodred  on  crimes  against  property. 


Article  II. 

Fre^dank's  Beucheidenheit.   Von  W.  K.  Gbimm.    Gottingen ; 
8vo.  1835. 

The  book  which  wt^  ha%'e  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
b  one  deserving  of  attention  on  many  accounts :  it  is  a  record 
of  tlie  opinions  entertained,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  events 
witnessed,  by  a  Iwld,  shrewfl^  and  humorous  layman,  at  a  time 
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when  the  great  struggle  between  the  power  of  the  Church  fUiJ 
the  Empire  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  wnter  id 
one  of  those  powerful  men,  who,  wielding  equally  the  pen  and 
the  sword,  bec^ome  the  chroniclers  of  the  spirit-stirring  deeds  in 
which  they  have  been  personally  engaged.  He  appears  to 
have  mingled  bokily  with  the  actors  in  the  scenes  themselves, 
to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  his  own  ears, 
while  gradually  laying  up  the  lessons  of  worldly  prudence 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  give  in  a  nervous  and  poetic  form 
to  his  German  brethren ,  and  while  making  up  his  ov*n  mind 
upon  the  vital  questions  of  belief.  It  was  also  his  fortune  to 
see  clearly  the  difference  between  a  religion  which  he  adopted 
fervently  and  from  profound  conviction,  and  the  njischievous 
abuses  with  which  a  con-upt  and  avaricious  priesthood  had 
burthened  it :  his  faith  would  never  have  swerved  from  the 
standard  of  a  rigorous  orthodoxy,  even  though  the  Pope  anil 
the  whole  college  of  cardinals  liad  stood  to  ciUl  him  astray. 
He  looks  u{x>n  life  as  one  well  used  to  sift  the  motives  of  men ; 
and  with  no  common  knowledge  of  our  nature,  he  judges  cha- 
racters, situatioiis,  and  events,  in  short  and  pithy  couplets, 
always  stnjng  and  honest,  and  often  graced  with  much  fancy, 
and  happiness  of  expression.  The  title  of  his  work,  which 
bears  a  very  different  signification  in  modern  German,  may 
best  be  rendered  by  the  expression  world hj- wisdom  ;  and  tins 
sufficiently  denotes  its  character.  It  is  by  no  means  as  a  pro- 
fessed historian  that  Freydank  claims  attention ;  history  is  not 
his  object  at  all ;  and  the  many  and  most  valuable  liiiits,  which 
he  gives  of  what  was  going  on  in  Europe  and  Asia  during  his 
time,  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  introduced  very  much 
by  accident,  as  illustrations  of  some  general  projKisition  ;  and 
on  tliis  very  account  they  are  perhaps  the  more  precious. 
Who  or  what  he  was  is  very  uncertain,  the  few  S4*atteretl 
notices  of  himself,  occurring  in  his  own  work,  being  almost  the 
only  direct  sources  of  information  which  we  possess  respecting 
him :  yet  that  he  was  a  man  of  much  consideration  in  his  time  as 
an  author,  is  evident,  from  the  lernis  of  high  respect  in  which 
he  is  n»enlioned  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  from 
the  immense  number  of  MSS*  of  the  work  which  exist 
in  every  part  of  Germany.  With  all  this,  even  his  name 
has  been  called  in  question,  and  it  lias  been  imagined  that 
Freydank   (the  free  thinker)  is  no  more  than  a  nom  dc 
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guerre,  ucider  which  he  put  forth  opiDions,  whose  boldness 
unci  freedom   might   have  endangered  him  if  acknowledged. 
In    spite    of    the    plausibility    of    this    hypothesis    (at    one 
tiioet  we  believe,  entertained  even  by  James  Grimm)  we  are 
^  of  opinion  thai  it  ia  not  satififafitory.     In  the  first  place,  the 
'  opinions  expressed  are  not  of  a  nature  to  endanger  their  $u]>- 
poiter ;  and^  in  the  next  place^  the  Church  was  not  in  a  condi* 
tion  to  re>'enge  itself  for  any  insult  he  might  be  construed  to  have 
put  upon  it:  nioreover,  why  should  he  have  been  in  more  danger 
than  Guyot  de  Proving,  or  many  of  the  troubadours  his  contem- 
poraries^ who  still  did  not  shrink  from  avowing  themselves? 
To  Hum  up  alt,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
be  lived,  a  far  more  violent  attack  upon  the  Romish  hierarciiy, 
than  any  which  he  ventured,  would  have  been  considered  good 
I  tervice  done  to  the  emperor.     Freydank  is  a  very  old  German 
liame»  and  is  yet  lx>rne,  we  believe,  by  some  families  in  the 
Briiigiiu.     His  rank  in  life  is  also  ujicertain  :    more  than  one 
German  poet  uses  the  word  Ilerr  in  reference  to  him,  and 
Ibis,  if  stiictly  construed,  denotes  knightly  dignity,  but  we 
h«vc  reason  to  doubt  its  having  been  rightly  applied  in  his 
case,  as  none  of  his  contemporaries  give  any  confirmation  to  it- 
The  word  Mehter^  by  which  others  mention  him,   must  be 
taken  just  as  little  to  imply  that  he  was  one  of  that  dull  pedan- 
tic school,  who  fancied  that  they  hafl  caught  the  mantle  of  the 
Minne  Sanger,  though  remaining  without  a  single  spark  of  the 
genius  of  their  precursors.     The  editor  of  his  poem  considers 
him  to  have  bc*en  no  less  a  man  than  tlie  poet  of  love  and  war, 
the   famous  Wolfram  von  E8chenl>ach,  author  of  Par/Jv^, 
Titurel,  and  some  of  the  very  best  Minnelieder.     Without 
entering  upon  the  arguments  for  and  against  this  supposition, 
winch  would  lead  to  a  discussion  of  little  general  interest,  we 
are  free  to  cunfess  that  we  by  no  means  consider  the  fact  made 
out.     With  all  the  admiration  which  we  feel  for  Freydank's 
opinions  and  his  manner  of  expressing  them,  we  cannot  think 
of  comparing  his  style  of  writing  with  that  of  the  knightly 
troubadour^  and  had  we  here  space  and  opportunity,  we  think 
it  wcndd  not  be  dlfBcult  to  show  that  there  are  several  vital 
points  on  which  their  views  are  widely  difterent*. 


•WrpBcoocUe  ourst-h^es  the  more  readiJy  to  ihe  omintou  of  any  fiirlhcrrerairka 
upoQ  tub  qimtion,  because  those  who  may  be  interested  in  settling  it,  will  ftud 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  rank  or  the  naJiie  of  our  poet, 
it  is  certain  that  he  attracted  tlie  notice,  and  experienced 
the  lihel*ality  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  the  noble,  gaUant, 
and  chivalrous  house  of  the  Ilohenstaufcn,  and  that  he  ad- 
hered to  this  bold  and  Marlike,  but  not  le«s  magnificent  and 
cultivated  prince,  throughout  his  quarrel  with  Pope  Gregory 
IX.,  undeterred  by  the  excommunicntion  which  the  obstinate 
and  hot-headed  prelate  launched  against  the  Hrst  sovereign  of 
the  lay  world,  and  which  had  at  once  terrified  weaker  adherentSi 
and  given  a  plausible  pretext  to  many  turbulent  dependents 
for  throwing  off  their  allegiance.  Under  the  mingled  influ- 
ences of  de\'otion  and  of  attachment  to  his  generous  master,  he 
accompanied  the  emperor  in  his  crusade  (a*d.  15228)  against 
the  Saracens  in  Syria,  sharing  in  all  the  troubles  of  that  inef- 
fective expedition :  and  it  is  conjectured  that  almost  imme- 
diately after  his  return  to  Europe,  in  1229,  he  died,  without 
witnessing  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  in  12S0,  between 
the  Roman  and  Suabian  princes.  Such  is  the  meagre  record 
of  a  man  who  must  have  exercised  considerable  influence  ujx>n 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  whose  poem  is  one  o{  the 
most  interesting  monuments  in  the  history  of  opinion  and  the 
progress  of  European  civilization.  Before  we  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  the  contents  of  this  remai-kable  Iniuk,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  relations  between  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  and  the  general  condition  of  Europe  at 
the  period  during  which  Freydank  wrote. 

The  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  found  tlie  suc- 
cessor of  St,  Peter  poor,  weak,  and  oppressed  :  it  was  hia 
interest  to  exalt  the  influence  of  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Chris- 
tian worh) ;  he  did  so,  and  the  grateful  pi*elate  eagerly  autho- 
rised the  submissive  mayor  of  the  palace  to  wield>  in  name  ba 
well  as  in  fact,  the  authority  which  a  degenerate  Meroving  had 
deserved  to  forfeit*  (About  A.n.  750.)  Pepin  had  the 
Church  on  his  side,  because  Zachary  and  Stephen  saw  very 
clearly  that  it  was  their  interest  to  side  with  the  strong  Prince 
i^f  the  Franks,  rather  than  with  the  imbecile  Chilperich,  whom 
hit  nobles  despised  as  a  monk,  and  whom  his  warlike  mayor 
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ii  argiied  with  great  leaniint?  in  Dr*  Gervtiiu»*s  tfhi&rtf  *>f  iUrman  Litrtatufff  mid 
by  Wiirmm  Grimm  himtelf«  in  the  O0(tiHg§n  Gtlehrtt  /fntrrifM,  Nos.  41,  12.  4^i 
and  45,  for  tlic  cunnit  yMr* 
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of  ihe  palace  kept  like  a  bauble,  to  be  shown  to  the  people  on 
'  high  fortivals,  and  shut  up  in  idleness  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
^  Slfphen  judged  well,  and  Pepin  substantially  requited  his  good 
j  ten  ice;    he  stood  by  him  witli  all  his  j30wer,  enriched  him» 
Litrei^tbeDed   him,  and  finally  placed  him  in  a  situation  to 
i^ppreaa  oiliera.     This  policy  of  the  founder  of  the  Carlovings 
pmmied  by  his  successor  with  somewhat  deeper,  though 
[  to  le««  nelfish  objects.     Charlemagne  upon  the  death  of  his 
bratlier  in  771,  became,  without  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  his 
nqihews,  supreme  head  of  the  Christian  tribes  of  Germany  : 
the  heathen  Saxons,  in  spite  of  Pepin's  desolating  wars,  still 
*  fieniaiQeid  independent ;  and  in  Italy  the  kingdom  of  the  I>.om- 
bards  offered  means  of  resistance  to  his  plans  of  universal 
dominion.     Friesland,  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  Ba- 
varia, and  the  bordering  heathens  of  the  Sclavonic  race  were 
severally  overrun,  and  increased  the  power  of  the  Frankish 
prince.     Against  the  Saxons,  Charlemagne  had  two  means  of 
proceeding  :   the  6rst,  and  though  perhaps  not  immediately 
:>rtant,  yet,  in  process  of  time,  most  powerful  and  effective 
ae  of  conquest  was  the  zeal  of  the  Missionaries,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  spreading  the  light  of  the  gospel,  braved  the  perils 
of  the  woods  and  morasses,  and  the  still  more  fearful  rudeness 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  and  Northalbingia.     Whether 
much  or  liltle  was  accomplished  by  these  men  is  of  no  moment; 
whatsoever  they  did  was  done  for  Charlemagne^s  advantage ; 
they  were  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  zeal  of  the  Ihshopa 
of  Rome;  to  him,  therefore,  and  to  them,  no  small  privileges 
wereoonceded  on  the  spots  where  their  activity  had  been  exerted. 
It  is  true,  that  while  the  land  remaiiud  a  field  of  battle  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saxons,  or  a  desert  in  those  of  the  Franks,  these 
grants  were  of  no  very  great  im}xirtance ;  but  the  time  came 
when  the  land  was  finally  and  completely  subduetl  i  with  a  {X)licy 
which  we  have  seen  renewed  by  autocrats  of  our  own  time,  the 
most  warlike  Saxons,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Were  dispersed  over  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  their  ancient 
homes  occupied  by  the  Franks*.     Then  the  privileges  granted 
[to  the  clergy  in  the  north  of  Gemiany  became  valid,     Charles 
e's  second,  and  after  thirty  years  of  determined  warfare, 
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successful  method,  was  nmiri  force;  but  resistance  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  ever  entirely  ceased,  and  it  was  with  absolutely 
Ustonishment  that  in  a  contemporary  Chronicle  we  read  the 
words  ^Ic  annua  f Hit  sine  mllHta*  Against  the  power  of  the 
Lombards  it  was  obviously  Charlemagne^s  policj'  to  strengthen 
himself  by  the  establishment  of  a  counter  jwwer,  dependent 
indeed  upon  him  for  protection,  but  yet  capable  of  resistance 
for  a  season  by  itself.  Thisjxjwer,  together  with  a  most  fertile 
nursery  of  pretexts  for  quarrels  with  his  neighbours,  Charle- 
magne established  by  declaring  himself  Protector  of  the  lloman 
See,  and  by  severely  punishing  any  violence  conmiitted  against 
St,  Peter  s  patrimony,  for  so  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  Caesar 
to  denominate  it.  Such  a  pretext,  arising  from  disputes  between 
Pope  Adrian  and  Desiderius,  cost  the  latter  his  kingdom  in  774, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  the  Lombards.  The 
undisputed  piety  of  the  Franks,  a  dull  race  indeed  comjmred 
with  the  Goths,  but  not,  like  the  Goths,  tmnted  with  the  heresy 
of  Arianism  or  semi-Arianism,  showed  itself  in  large  donations 
of  lands,  rights,  and  immunities  to  the  clergy*  What  method 
of  supporting  the  Church — wliieh  we  liold  to  be  so  essential  and 
inseparable  a  part  of  the  state  that  without  a  Church  no  state 
can  exist' — shall  be  found  most  favourable  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  a  country,  it  is  diHicuit  to  say  :  but  we  think  that  it 
is  very  easy  to  show  what  is  the  worst  possible ;  and  this  we 
should  at  once  define  to  be,  each  and  every  method,  which  by 
giving  the  clergy  immunities  or  rights,  tends  to  place  them  in 
a  ditt'crent  relation  to  the  law  of  the  land,  from  that  under 
which  the  rest  of  the  country  stands;  and  to  establish  them  as 
a  class  difiering  in  their  interests  from  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity^  or  separated  in  any  thing  but  their  higher  character  for 
learning  and  holiness.  Now  almost  every  thing  that  could  be 
demised  to  act  in  contradiction  to  these  principles  was  sedulously 
put  in  practice  duringthe  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  in  the  West : 
struggles  continued  from  year  to  year  produced  statutes  of 
mortmain ;  ingenuity  from  year  to  year  applied  to  evade 
such  statutes,  gave  birth  to  trusfs  and  uses^  and  Jhies  and  re- 
coveries ;  but  from  the  iirst  to  the  last,  the  Church  determined 
to  possess  independent  power,  independent  wealth,  independent 
organization,  and  ati  independent  empire — and  the  Church 
carried  \t^  point.     The   reigns  of  Charlemagne's  successors 
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irahle  opportunity  fur  any  exertions  to  this  entL 
chronicler»  term  the  pimis^  but  whom   history 
is  now   beginning   to  stamp    with    the   far   better    deserved 
Little  of  the  fool,  neither  understood  the  jiolicy  of  his  father, 
lilur  had  Btrength  of  character  to  carry  it  into  eflect.     Gra- 
ioally  throughout  the  empire,  and  thence  throughout  Europe* 
[the  Church   established   itself  as   a   separate   jiower,   armed 
I  with  unlimited  authority  from  heaven  over   the  conscience® 
[of  m^n^  and  very  richly  endowed  by  men  whose  conscience 
I  knew  no  better  means  of  reconciling  their  deeds  with  their 
!  dutv   than  a  repentance  chiefly  manifested  in  the   estabhsh- 
I  mcnt  of  religious  foundations,  and  generally  in  the  disgorg- 
ing of  iU-gt>tten   wealth   for    pious  uses.      JEvery    successive 
Biep  in  the  long  period  during  which  the  Church  was  slowly 
taking  up  this  commanding  position,  deserves  the  closest  at* 
lention,  but  cannot  be  treated  of  herc :  the  various  plans  of  a 
thousand   men,    a  thousand   accidents,  a  thousand   dilTerent 
characters,  came  into  play  before  the  fabric  was  reared ;  and, 
with  all  the  mischiefs  which  may  have  resulted,  at  this  or  that 
period^  from  the  steadily  progressing  idea  of  a  Church  inde- 
1  peodent  and  a  Church  dominant,  civilization  and  humanity 
are,  up  to  a  certain  point,  indebted  to  it  for  their  progress 
nay,  for  their  very  existence.    Christianity,  either  as  doctrinal^ 
as  a  rule  of  life,  or  as  a  matter  of  history,  necessarily  accom- 
modates its  forms,  in  every  land,  to  the  characters  of  the  tribes 
among  whom  it  it  is  disseminated.     The  Greeks,  ever  splitters 
of  hairs  and  wranglers  about  wordsj  had  a  heresy  for  every  year, 
and  for  every  day  of   the  year;  while  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
soundest  and  steadiest  of  the  western  tribes,  w^ere,  even  in 
the  eleventh  century,  rejecting  transubstantiation  as  a  mon* 
strous  novelty,  asserting  the  only  means  of  salvation  to  be 
by  fniih,  giving  the  power  of  the  keys,  not  to  Peter  only 
but  to  ajl  the  Apostles  and  to  all  rightly-ordained  bishops 
and   priests,  and   spreading,    as   far   as   it   could   then    with 
safety  be  done,  the  Holy  Scriptures  in   the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  Roman  clergy,  however,  had  stepped  into  the  place  of 
the  senate,  consuls,  tribunes,  aediles,  and  augurs  of  ancient 
and   pagan  Rome;    Rome  was  still   to  be    the   head   of  the 
world  ;  that  Rome,  which   the  contemptuous  mercy  of  the 
Gothic  tribes  had  thrice  spared  .'     The  prince  of  the  Franks 
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was  Empemr  of  Home ;  tlie  sou  of  the  prince  of  the  Fraiika 
wi^  King  of  Rome;  the  temples  of  the  Homaii  gods  liad 
become  chapels  of  the  Roman  saints ;  and  from  the  time  when 
the  custom  arose  that  the  newly^lected  prince  should  be 
crowned  JCing  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  Emperor  in  Rome^  it 
became  quite  clear  that  the  old  name  still  retained  a  majesty 
and  influence^  which  the  degraded  and  conquered  city  hatl  long 
since  deserved  to  forfeit  for  its  crimes.  That  the  political 
situation  of  the  bishop  was  greatly  aided  by  this,  is  easily 
understood ;  to  him  it  belonged  to  place  the  crown  u|x>n  the 
emperor'^s  head  ;  and  gradually  the  opinion  spread,  that  none 
but  himself  could  place  it  there.  It  was  long,  very  long,  before 
a  man  was  found  who  either  dared  or  desired  to  refuse  this 
act  of  service ;  long,  very  long,  before  the  insolent  claim  was 
made,  not  only  to  set  it  on,  but  take  it  off  at  pleasure.  In  all 
lands,  in  proportion  as  the  zeal  of  the  pious,  the  contrition  of 
the  sinful,  or  the  gratitude  of  those  who  bad  benefitted  by 
the  talents  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  augmented  their 
revenues,  the  relations  of  the  churchmen  to  the  state  assumed  a 
clearer  and  more  definite  form,  and  yet  one  which  invariably 
carried  within  itself  the  seeds  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
struggle.  In  Geniiany,  after  the  establishment  of  the  all- 
comprising  feudal  law,  the  clergy  appeared  as  integral  and 
important  branches  of  the  empire  (Reichstiinde),  some  of  them, 
indeed,  with  little  short  of  the  might  and  privileges  of  ducal 
dignity ;  and  ducal  dignity  under  the  empire  was,  in  many 
respects,  something  more,  though  in  others  le«8,  than  royal 
dignity  now.  The  greater  clergy  were  feudatories  of  the 
empire ;  after  election,  they  received  from  the  emjieror  their 
ifwestifure^  by  the  symbolic  delivery  of  the  cross  and  ring; 
they  disposed  of  the  regalia  (as  tolls,  coinage,  &c.),  in  their 
respective  feuds ;  they  took  jiart  in  the  election  of  the  em- 
peror, followed  him  in  his  wars,  and,  as  temporal  princes, 
very  often  made  wars  on  their  own  account :  in  short,  like  all 
tlie  greater  feudatories  in  every  land,  they  were  bound  to  do 
service  for  the  feud,  but  within  the  feud  itself,  and,  the  service 
once  performed,  were  very  nearly  independent  rulers.  The 
constitution  of  the  empire  itself  led  to  this;  without  tracing, 
frou»  |K^riod  to  j>eriod,  the  changes  by  which  a  jx>wer  was 
established  which    passed   from  the  hands  of  one  family  to 
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Iraoihcry  until  the  house  of  Hapsburg  prevailed  tu  /ix  it  in 
Ibeir  own,  we  may  notice  some  of  the  principal  points  in  its 
constitution  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
land  of  the  empire  was  divided   into  the  two   distingnialied 
kinds  of  alod  and  Jeud^  allodium^  beneficium.     The  allodial 
UikU  smbjecl  to  the  law  of  inheritance  and  to  little  besides, 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  tire  greater  nobles,  whose  feudal 
fiepefHlent^  a  vast  majority  of  the  free  men  had  consented,  or 
bad  been  compelled,    to  become.      But   all  the  independent 
I  poowMaoTB  were  capable  of  holding  certain  lands,  and  certain 
\  oSces  of  the  Empire  itself  as  feuds*     The  great  Dukedoms  of 
Suabia,  Ziihringen,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Austria,  were  feuds  of 
the  empire;  and,  however  difficult  it  might  be  in  parliculai 
rases   to  distinguish  between  the  lands  which  were  allodial 
wmA  i^longed  to  any  one  prince  in  his  own  riglit  of  inheritance, 
and  those  which  were  feudal  and  descended  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
stipulation — durante  bene  placito — from  the  feudatory  to  his 
bdrs,  tiie  attempt  was  sometimes  rendered  necessary*     On  the 
demise  of  one  of  the  great  Dukes  of  Zahringen  without  lin<^ 
heirs,  his  feuds  reverted  to  the  empire,  and  liis  ahd^  went  to 
various  collateral  branches  of  his  house  ;  but  the  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  decide  what  was  feud  and  what  was  alod.     The 
same  thing  occurred  in  case  of  the  felony  of  the  feudatory : 
his  feud   lap^,  but  then  it  liecanie  less  necessary  to  draw 
distinctions,  because  he  was  usually  turned  out  of  his  aloil 
also.     Tbe  holders  of  feuds,  whether  these  were  lands,  offices, 
or  both,  were  lx>und  to  do  military  service,  to  appear  at  the 
great  councils  or  meetings  of  the  nobles,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  feudatories  of  the  empire,  to  pass  sentence,  and  execute 
the  decree.     When  a  great  feudatory  was   guilty  of  crimes 
against  tbe  peace  of  the  empire,  the  assembled  nobles,  with 
tbe  Emperor  in    the  Diet,   summoned  him  to  his  answer; 
if  he  absented  himself,  or  refused  to  apjiear,  he  was   again 
summoned  to  another  meeting,  and  s«imetimes  even  to  a  tliird. 
If  he  still  continued  contumacious,  the  Ban  or  curse  of  the 
empire  was  laid  upon  him,  with  solemn  and  symljolieal  ccre^ 
monies;  his  territories  were  given  to  othtrs,  his  subjects  were 
called  upon  to  desert  him,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  empire 
wtTe  bound  to  pursue  and  punish  their  refractory  brother.     A 
few  days  were  yet  allowed  for  repentance  and  mercy;  after 
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which  fire  and  sword  were  carrieti  into  the  territories  of  the 
offender,  and  his  nearest  neigh tiours,  against  whom  in  jp^eneral 
every  prince  was  engaged  in  hostilities,  wei-e  always  the  first 
to  burst  upon  hira.  But  without  the  consent  of  his  nobles 
in  the  Diet  assembled,  the  emperor  coultl  not  lay  on  the 
ban,  or  entertain  any  reasonable  expectation  of  executing 
its  provisions ;  if,  therefore,  a  large  proportion  of  the  great 
nobles  absented  themselves,  it  was  quite  a  sufficient  hint  to 
the  sovereign  that  liis  ban  would  not  be  effective.  When 
the  emperor,  under  such  circumstances,  would  not  give 
way,  and  the  feudatory  thought  it  worth  while  to  resist,  a 
bloody  civil  war  resulted,  which  often  cost  the  emperor  his 
life  and  crown ;  if,  however,  he  prevailed,  the  refractory 
feudatory  was  irrecoverably  ruined ;  his  paternal  possessions^ 
or  alod,  had  been  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ;  his  towns* 
castles,  and  bridges,  burnt  or  pulled  down ;  his  vineyards 
and  farms  reduced  to  ashes^  his  people  driven  away  or 
slaughtered,  and  his  treasures  confiscated,  even  to  the  utter- 
most farthing.  His  feuds  had  been  taken  from  him  and  given 
to  others,  and  even  then  his  life  and  liberty  were  not  safe; 
death,  banishment,  or  bonds,  awaited  him,  should  he  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  This  state  of  things  very  naturally 
accounts  to  us  for  the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  great  families  in 
Germany  during  the  middle  ages.  We  may  mention,  as  an 
instructive  instance,  the  fate  of  Henry  Guelph,  commonly 
calletl  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria;  this 
mighty  nobleman,  the  ruler  perhaps  of  widci*  lands  than  the 
European  possessions  of  his  descendants  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  was  a  near  relation  of  the  emj>erors  of  the  house 
of  Ilohenstaufen,  inheritor  of  many  lordships  which  had 
belonged  to  the  powerful  Marchioness  Matilda  in  Lombardy, 
closely  connected  with  the  then  reigning  king  of  England 
(Henry  II.),  in  union  with  the  Lords  of  Denmark,  Holstein, 
and  Ditmarsh,  and  undisputed  master  of  the  fierce  border 
tribes  of  the  Sclavonians.  Thus  his  empire  extendal  over 
more  than  half  Germany ;  and*  in  addition  to  the  power 
given  him  by  his  situation,  his  military  talents,  personal 
courage  and  beauty,  had  rendered  him  one  of  the  raodt  dis- 
tinguished and  jx)pular  princes  of  his  period.  Late  in  the 
year  1175,  when  pressed  by  difficulties  in  Italy,  Frederic  L 
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upon  Henry  to  perforin  the  feudal  services  to  which 

•iriis  bounds  by  joining  him  with   the  power  of  Saxony 

Bavstria ;  to  refuse  was  high  treason,  but  y^t  the  Guelph 

fits^cl,  am!  continued  to  do  so^  even  though  Barbarossa  cast 

rff  at   his  feet  and   entreated  hijn  with  tears  to   change 

bJsdH4Tniinatioo.     Early  in  1180  the  emperor,  havhig  put  an 

[end  to  the  troubles  in  Italy,  returned,  and,  to  the  astonishment 

of  the  whole  world,  summoned  the  Guelph  to  render  an  account 

of  hb  ccmduct     Great  as  Henry  was,  he  hail  utterly  mi&taken 

}'  r<T;  he  bad  forgotten  that  he  had  to  do  with  Frederic 

iistaufen,  perhaps  the  greatest  man  that  ever  sat  upon 

1  European  throne.     After  reiterated  refusals  to  apjiear  before 

illie  Diet,  ihe  ban  was  spoken  against  the  Duke.     In  less  than 

r  fight  months,  this  mighty  prince  had  not  a  cottage  wherein  to 

bide  his  head  f    The  town  of  Brunswick  was  burnt,  Bavaria 

kgtT€ll  to  others,   Saxony  ravaged,   Bohemia,   Sclavonia,  and 

fDeimiark  either  tietached  from  Henry's  interests,  or  ruined  in 

the  field ;  and  he  himself,  deposed  from  all  his  dignities,  and 

^ftmdenincd  to  a  aeven  years'  exile,  was  indebted  to  the  inter* 

of  France  and  England,  fora  commutation  of  that  term 

into  three  years'  absence  from  Germany.     Such  was  his  ruin, 

that  it  is  mentioned  as  an  act  of  peculiar  generosity,  that  the 

party  of  the  emperor  did  not  lay  waste  the  dower  lands  of  the 

Duchess  of  Saxony* 

The  disposer  of  this  power  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  have 

been  placed  in  a  situation  too  dangerous  to  the  Uberties  of  his 

I  depetulents,   but    for    the   circumstances   attending    his   own 

election.     The  emperor  was  chosen  by  the  noble  families  of 

the  empire  from  among  themselves;    none  wtfs  discjualified, 

ilbough   few  couhl  hope  to  obtain    the  honour;  but  warlike 

tcrrice,  by  raising  a  man  to  the  command  of  important  feuds, 

often  laid  the  foundation  of  claims  which  did  not  stop  short  of 

I  empire  itself.     This  was  the  case  with  the  house  of  Hohen- 

ttaufen  itself,  which  sat  on  the  throne  within  three  generations 

after  its  founder  had  merited  and  i*eceived  the  Dukedom  of 

Suabia  from  the  emperor  of  his  day.     But  they  who  placed 

Ihe  emperor  in   his  situation  could  depose  him  from  it,  if  he 

wielded  his  power  to  the  prejudice,  and  not  the  advantage  of 

the  Ktate;  and  though  the  personal  character  of  the  emperors 

^made  an  immense  diiference  in  the  general  situation  of  affairs* 
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yet  u*e  frequently  find  even  the  stoutest  and  lic!def»t  among 
them  headed  mid  turned  in  their  career,  by  the  ilifticulty  of 
keeping  the  nobles  in  good  humour,  and  by  the  fear  of 
alienating  those  who  had  power  to  be  effectively  hostile.  Hut 
in  addition  to  this  check  upon  him,  existing  at  hoine^  the 
emperor  was  never  without  causes  of  weakness,  arising  fipom 
his  relations  with  Italy ;  whether,  in  a  secular  point  of  view, 
with  Lombanly  and  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Apulia  and 
Sicily,  or  the  far  more  difficult,  and  as  it  was  attempted  to 
make  it,  relitfious  view  with  respect  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Church. 

In  the  gradual  tracing  of  these  causes,  which  at  last 
become  ine?ctncably  combine<l,  the  historian  finds  his  only  clue 
to  the  labyrinthine  politit'S  uf  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but,  without 
a  dear  perception  of  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  opera- 
tion, he  will  find  great  difficulty  in  the  study  of  the  meta- 
physical and  poetical  works  of  the  same  period,  during  which 
every  one  must  be  either  Guelph  or  Ghibelline.  We  would 
appeal  to  any  reader  of  Dante's  prose  and  poetry,  whether  he 
will  venture  to  gainsay  our  assertion*  We  shall  attempt,  aa 
concisely  as  we  can,  to  show  how  these  causes  came  into  opera- 
tion, and  in  what  particular  manner  they  acted  upon  the  gene* 
ral  development  and  progress  of  civilisation  in  Europe. 

While  every  thing  in  the  nnghty  body  called  the  empire 
was  governed  by  feudal  principles,  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  the  Church  should  make  an  exception ;  for  those  great 
itleas  whose  outward  development  and  (to  borrow  a  term 
from  alchymy)  Jia:atvjfi  are  laws,  sweep  over  whole  races 
and  centuries  at  once ;  there  is  nothing  partial  in  their 
application — they  mould  and  bend  every  ctrcuin^tance,  and 
stamp  every  thing  with  their  peculiar  mark-  Hence,  during 
the  long  struggle  which  took  place  between  the  Kmiiemrs  aiid 
Popes,  it  was  never  even  insinuated  that  the  Church  ought 
to  make  an  exception  :  the  only  question  wa?^,  wlio  is  \hc 
Church^  Feudal  Lortl?  The  Emperors  argued,  and,  jw  we 
think,  with  justice,  thus: — ^\^^hilc  the  clergy  arc  lords  of  the 
empire  and  have  votes  in  the  Diet,  while  they  are  lords 
of  the  empire,  and  ride  ut)out  in  armour,  and  collect  tiiUs, 
and  coin  money,  nm\  hunt  di^T  in  their  own  forests,  and 
judge  OS  sovereign  princes  in  cases  of  life  anil  death,  the}^  tnnsl 
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Iftrlmiuigc  to  the  fmpire  for  the  Rcgalln^  and  take  investiture 
Kle  jdl  cither  fetidalones.  The  Fopes^  on  the  contrary  said* 
that  Pettri*  %ras  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings,  not 
km^  upon  that  of  Peter :  that  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of 
ChriM  was  not  of  this»  but  of  a  nnieh  higher  world  (which,  by 
the  waVtinchided  thm  world  too),  the  clergy  must  not  Ije  subject 
to  secular  might :  that,  in  short*  the  subjection  inipHed  by 
receiving  feudal  investiture  fioni  the  Emperor,  was  an  insuU  to 
the  King  of  kinga,  in  the  person  of  his  vicegerent  the  Pope,  and 
WES  iherefuT  '"■     '      '      nable.  When  brought  to  the  closest 

statements  an  II   the  mass  of  collateral  and  acci- 

dental matters  which  were  sedulously  heaped  around  it,  the 
question  will  be  found  to  be  this,  and  this  only  : — Is  the  Pope 
throughout  Europe,  or  are  the  Sovereigns  in  their  respective 
lands,  to  name  and  rule  the  clergy  ?  Are  the  clergy  to  be  in 
•Tiery  country  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  part  of  the 
itale>  or  are  they  to  be  an  independent  body,  dispersetl  tliroiigh 
all  countries,  and  owing  allegiance  merely  to  the  Pope  ? — This 
was  the  true  question  throughout  Europe,  although  the  settle- 
mestt  of  it  caused  more  trouble,  perhaps,  iind  was  longer  pro- 
tracted in  Germany  than  any  where  else ;  even  as  Germany 
had,  in  ai'ter  years,  the  Iionour  of  being  the  first  to  burst  tlie 
bonds  of  Papal  tyranny  asunder*  Investiture  with  ring  and 
staff',  or  croj^s,  was,  of  course,  a  mere  symbol ;  however  many 
disputes  were  conjured  up  resjjccting  the  form,  and  however 
many  mystical  meanings  were  attached  to  it — nay,  even  though 
his  hob'ness  and  his  holiness^s  party  created  a  herest/  out  of  it, 
by  the  title  of  the  Heresy  of  Investitures,  As  there  were  con- 
current authorities,  t?ijr.,  the  Emperor's  investiture,  and  the 
Pope's  confirmation  and  consecration,  a  question  of  rather 
more  pra^rtical  importance  was  tiie  following: — "  Whether  the 
•*  elected  prelate  shall  receive  the  Pope's  confirmation  or  the 
iovt^stiture  with  the  Regalia  yfr^Y  ?"'  If  the  latter,  the  Em- 
^pefor  ap[^Ktinted ;  if  the  furmer,  then,  of  course,  the  ap{x>int- 
inent  was  the  Pope's,  During  the  eleventh  centurj%  the  time 
was  come  for  an  m  of  indej^^endence  on  the  part  of  the 

Pope,  which  ha<l  n  ventured  in  9652  when  Otto  Lj  after 

lieating  Berengar  the  Second,  received  the  Imjierial  crown  in 
Ilonie,  and  Pope  John  XII.  submitted  himself  to  the  Emperor 
Jis  his  Lord  and  Superior.     Since  the  period  when  Gregory 
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V'lL,  one  of  the  most  daring  men  that  ever  sat  upon  the  Papal 
throne,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of  raising  the  clergy  to  a 
higher  point  of  independence  than  had  hitherto  been  conceived, 
cursed  lay  investitures,  exeonnnunicated  married  priests,  and 
decreed  Trajisu Instantiation,  many  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  state  of  the  controversy  :  yet  from  step  to  step  we  see 
the  Emperors  gradually  losing,  and  the  Popes  gaining  ground  ; 
nor  does  this  appear  surprising,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
attention  of  the  Emperors  was  occupied  by  a  hundred  different» 
and  often  conflicting  interests;  while  the  Popes,  on  thecontrarVf 
had  but  oneobject,  which  they  unremittingly  pursued,  namely, 
the  determination,  not  only  to  make  themselves  independent 
of,  but  also  to  raise  themselves  above^  the  princes  of  the  world* 
With  this  one  end  steadily  in  view,  they  temporized  under 
powerful  Emperors,  asserted  their  claims  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, and  at  length  through  the  perseverance,  clearsighted 
policy,  and  unbroken  activity  of  Alexander  III.  and  Innocent 
II L,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  names  in  history,  completely 
effected  the  subjugation  of  the  Western  World. 

A  great  thought  or  principle  is  long  preparing  its  own  way 
before  it  is  expressed  by  any  one  man,  or  in  any  one  period : 
it  exists  energetically  indeed,  but  undeveloped,  in  the  feelings 
of  all,  and  deals  partially  and  with  details  long  before  it  reveals 
itself  with  such  clearness  as  to  bring  along  with  it  its  necessary 
application  to  every  circu mstance  of  political  life.  For  centuries 
and  centuries  such  living  and  yet  undefined  principles  may 
exist,  as  for  instance  in  the  British  Constitution  itself, 
which  it  would  be  as  little  possible  as  desirable  to  convert  into 
a  parchment  charter.  When  at  length,  a  great  and  strong- 
nu'nded  man  arises,  imbued  with  the  ccniitnun  feelings  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  bolder  in  expressing,  and  more  comprehen- 
sive in  conceiving  them,  he  becomes  the  representative,  and, 
as  it  were,  synil>ol  of  the  whole  l^ent  and  culling  of  his  time: 
nay  more,  by  seeing  farther  into  consequences  and  anticipating 
the  progress  of  a  thought,  he  becomes  entitled  to  the  mighty 
praise  of  "  standing  upon  the  forehead  of  the  times  to  comer 
Such  men  are  the  beacons  and  landmarks  of  history.  The 
question  of  the  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Em- 
pire must  he  k»oked  at  in  this  manner :  in  the  twelfth  ceu* 
tuty  both  parties  appealrd  to  precedents,  and  pn»l)ably  both 
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bad  jirtJcedeDts  to  appeal  to  ;  but  the  opposing  principles  of  the 
chutxh  and  the  state  were  what  excited,  guided,  and  embit- 
tered tlie  opposition.     In   1107  disputes  had  risen  to  such  a 
P|)itch,  that  a  fonnal  Concordat  was  attempted  between  Henry 
V,  and  Pope   Paschal  IL     At  a  meeting  which  took  place  in 
ChdlonR  between  the  Aml>as9adors  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Popc^  the  case  was  thus  stated  on  tlie  opposite  sides  of  the  ques* 
iioD : — On  the  part  of  Henry,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  said, 
**  That,  from  time  inunemorial   and  even  under  Gregory  the 
**  Great,  it  had  been  an  imperial  right  that  in  all  elections  of 
P^  **  the  clergy  the  emperor  or  king  should  be  asked  whether 
**  the  candidates  were  agreeable  to  him   or  not;    after  his 
'**  consent,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church  the  presenta- 
'  **  tion  by  the  people  and  election  by  the  clergy  were  proceeded 
•*  in  freely,  and  without  purchase  or  intimidation ;  then  the 
**  elected  prelate  received  investiture  with  the  worldly  posses- 
"  dons  by   staff'  and  ring,  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
**  and  fealty.     After  this  reasonable  manner  alone,  could  any 
"  one  either  take  or  divest  himself  of  the  |>ossession  of  cities, 
•*  castles,  maigraviats,  tolls,  or  any  other  imperial  tenements : 
•*  and  if  the  Poj>e  agree<l  to  this,  peace  and  union  would  con- 
**  ttnue  between  the  state  antl  the  church,  tti  the  honour  and 
*♦  glory  of  God  "     Through  the  Bishop  of  Fiaeenza,  the  Pope 
replied, — ^'*  The  Church,  which  liath  been  set  free,  and  loosed 
•*  bv  the  blood  of  Christ,  may  by  no  means  be  again  reduced 
**  like  a  handmaiden   to  servitude;   but   Christ  would  have 
**  died  in  vain  if  no  clergyman  could  be  elected  without  ask- 
**  ing  the  king^s  permission.     To  renounce  investiture  with 
**  ring  and  staff  is  to  take  God's  own  goods  from  the  altar ; 
**  and  it  is  the  Pope^s  holy  duty  never  to  consent  that  the 
*'  bltKxlv  hands  of  laymen  should  approach  the  body  of  the 
**  Lord,"     In  these  two  statements  of  the  case,  we  think  we 
ran  see  an  epitome  of  the  whole  question,  and  of  all  the  coUa* 
tend  questions  during  the  whole  contest*     The  forms  under 
which  tliey  were  brought  forward  varied   with  all  the  various 
circumstances  of  the  time ;  the  Pope's  and  the  Emjjeror  s  per- 
sonal character,  the  feeling  of  strengtli  or  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness on  either  side, — in  short,  a  hundred  apparent  accidents, 
can-    '   '     intending  parties  to  shift  their  ground  continually; 
but  riae  of  battle  was  throughout  the  same.     Opinions 
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so  oppoa^J  eouhl  be  reconciled  by  no  sort  of  coiij promise ; 
interests  involved  were  far  too  weighty  to  allow  tl>e  matter 
to  be  put  aside  undecided;  and  while  each  party  felt  con- 
firmetJ  in  the  belief  that  it  had  right  and  justice  on  its  side, 
principle,  as  well  as  pride,  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  struggle.  Once  indeed,  and  once  only,  it  seetned  as  if  ii 
means  had  been  fouud  of  putting  an  end  to  all  difficulties* 
Paschal,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  appears  to  have  been 
an  aident  Church  Reformer,  and  to  have  desired  the  return 
of  the  Clergy  to  a  state  of  Apostolic  purity,  and  Apostohc 
|>overty  t(X),  When,  therefore,  Henry  ottered  to  give  up  the 
ceremony  of  investing,  if  tfie  clergy  woultl  give  up  jxissessioa 
of  the  lands  and  regalia  which  the  ceremony  of  investiture 
conveyed.  Paschal  at  once  consented,  declaring  that  the  Church 
should  be  contented  with  the  tithes  and  free  gifts  of  the  laity: 
and  he  naturally  considered  the  indejiendcnce  thus  gained 
for  the  Church  as  a  vast  point  carried,  while  Henry  was 
equally  well  pleaseil  at  the  reversion  of  immense  lands  and 
rights  into  his  own  hands.  But  without  attributing  to  either 
party  a  settled  plan  to  deceive  the  other,  we  may  remark  that 
neither  could  have  ever  entertained  a  reasonable  hope  of  l>eing 
able  to  execute  the  provisions  of  this  Concordat.  Paschal 
might  excommunicate,  and  Henry  take  forcible  possession ;  but 
in  the  long  run,  the  aggrieved  clergy  must  inevitably  be  an 
overmatch  both  for  the  Po[>eand  the  Emperor,  This,  however, 
was  never  put  to  trial ;  for  so  strongly  did  both  the  German  aiul 
Italian  |)relates  set  themselves  against  any  such  arrangement, 
that  it  was  at  once  broken  off* 

From  this  time  until  the  period  when  succesii  crowned 
the  efforts  of  Rome,  and  all  ^sential  op[x>sition  was  broken 
down,  history  presents  us  with  a  perpetual  series  of  troublefi 
and  disorder.  Nation  warring  against  nation,  Pu]x»s  impri* 
soned  and  degraded,  Emperors  murdcrtHl  or  deix)scd,  Chris- 
tendom scandalized  with  schism.  Pope  and  Anti-pjpe  hurling 
the  thunders  of  excommunication  at  each  other's  heads,  while 
heresy  grew  up  and  flourished,  and  a  fearful  depravity  of 
life  and  morals  giuned  ground  amongst  all  classes  of  society  ; 
such  are  the  pictures  in  the  frightful  phantasmagoria  af 
thche  tiincvs.  The  Empcrnrs  warretl  with  the  nword  of  the 
flesh,  and  it  very  often  scemeii  for  a  time  to  have  cut  through 
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Ihe  diiBcuItie»  of  the  problem;  but  the  Popes  warred  wiUi 
the  swurd  of  the  flesh  too,  and  if  that  failed  them,  they 
widdAl  the  sword  of  the  spirit:  all  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  Ann  tings  of  the  tweli'th  century^  know  very  well  what 
meftniog  was  given  to  die  text  of  Scripture,  in  which  the 
Lord  declared  two  swords  to  be  enough ;  and  we  nmy  judge 
how  deeply  others  must  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  then 
popular  eKplanatiuii  of  this  fact,  when  we  find  even  such  a 
Hum  as  St»  Bernard  countenancing  and  spreading  it  by  his 
writiii^  The  most  potent  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  St, 
Peter  was  the  Ban :  this  was  in  some  respects  like  the  ban  of 
Itlie  empire  in  its  method,  ^  well  as  eiiect.  It  removed  the 
I  exdomrDunicated  |>erson  from  all  participation  in  religious 
ceremonies,  ajid  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  a  whole  kingdom 
wiw  phu.-ed  under  an  interdict,  it  completely  put  a  stop  to 
all  religiou;s  observances.  It  untied  oaths  of  allegiance, 
I  and  gave  the  kingdom  of  the  excommunicated  prince  to 
LAttolher.  Like  the  ban  of  the  empire,  it  had  but  little 
effect  upon  the  faithful,  but  furnished  the  best  of  all  pretexts 
to  thofte  who  were  already  inclined  to  betray  their  lord  : 
t'  TT..,|,-y  i\^^  Lion  dared  to  make  the  Pope's  ban  his  excuse 
^  rting  Frederic  Barbarossa,  after  he  bad  stood  by  him 

for  sixteen  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  ban  was 
ef]ually   in   force  against  him*      The  worldly  might  of  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  rendered   their  ban  effective :  the  ban 
of  the  Po|)e  depended  for  its  efficacy  upon  the   religion  or 
inpenititfon  of  each  particular  people.     Its  religious  effects, 
rilowever,  would  have  been  more  important  but  for  the  divisions 
the  clergy  themselves :  the  Italian  and  German  prelates 
Were  never  firm  friends;  during  the  Mhole  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
ttjry,  there  was  a  continued  succession  of  anti-Popes,  mutually 
excounnuQicating  one  another  and  one  another's  Mlherents; 
m  the  clergy  themselves  usually  took  an  active  part  in  these 
'icandaluuH  scliiitms,   they  published   and   obeyed  the  ban  or 
not^  according  as  it  suited  the  interests  of  the  side  they  had 
espoused  ;  so   that,  generally  sjieaking,  in  Germany  the  ban 
I  was  never  very  formidable.     Even  in  England,  when  Innocent 
I  bid  John  and  his  kingdom  under  the  intcrtlict,  the  commtm 
pW  rai-ed  so  little  about  the  matter,  aud  \hv  li.uons  were  so 
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well  pleased  to  divide  the  church  Isiidd  and  revLmucK  &nm 
themselves  (for 

**  Bel!»  book  and  ciindle  Bh»ll  not  drivf  mv  back, 
M'Iifh  gx»lti  rt.n(i  Kilver  hetka  tuc  tu  coni«  on/' 

has  been  a  %ery  common  determination  nf  powerful  laymen)  thai 
the  Pope  must  certainly  have  yielded,  had  not  Philip  of  France 
caught  at  the  hope  of  humbling  John  by  a  union  with  the 
Pope,  instead  of  joining  John  and  the  Emperor  to  punish  the 
•*  meddling  priest,'*^  who  had  already  provetl  a  thorn  in  thes^ide 
of  them  all.  Rut  as  the  ban  to  be  holy,  just,  and  righteous^ 
must  be  spoken  after  sc>lemn  consultation  and  solenm  prayer, 
and  remote  even  from  the  suspicion  of  proceeding  from  fleshly 
anger,  it  is  certain  that  scarcely  any  instance  of  the  excomniu- 
nication  of  an  Emperor  by  a  Pope  could  be  found  universidly 
effective;  there  were  always  quarrels  enough  l>etween  the  par- 
ties to  render  tlie  purity  of  the  ban  suspicious  ;  and  the  Ger- 
mans  were  not  backward  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  the 
Pope^s  ban  and  the  ban  of  God;  Freydank.  who  through- 
out must  be  taken  to  represent  the  feelings  o(  the  more  moderate 
Ghibellines  of  his  day,  says  expressly  up<m  this  subject,  "  If 
**  any  fleshly  anger  lurk  in  the  ban,  then  it  is  not  God's,  but  only 
*<  the  Pope's  ban7 

It  scarcely  belongs  to  a  paper  like  this  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  struggle  l>etween  Germany  and  Italy,  Ghibel- 
line  and  Guelph,  Fmperor  and  Pojie.  Interesting  as  tho«e 
details  are  (and  history  has  none  of  more  varied  interest 
or  of  deeper  importance),  tijey  would  lead  us  into  far  too 
wide  a  field  of  discussion.  We  shall  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  a  general  reference  to  Friedrich  Von  RaunieKs 
History  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  which  the  most 
ample,  and,  ns  we  think,  philosophical  account  of  the«e  great 
struggles  is  given  :  and  this  will  in  fact  be  found  sufficient ; 
for,  although  the  seeds  of  quarrel  were  sown  long  before  11 37, 
(the  date  of  C*onrad  the  first  Hohenstaufen  who  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  Imj)erial  Crown),  though  they  existed 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  themselves,  yet  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  both  for  attack  and  defence  were  made  during  the  reign 
of  that  one  family  ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  wonder  that 
we  behold  the  strong  men  who  during  »o  <ihnri  n  time  came  down 
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tnto  the  ttrena  n%  chnmpions  on  either  side,  until  we  remember 
not  only  that  strong  causes  make  strong  men,  but  that  the 
history  of  the  world  has  yet  no  record  of  one  great  mail  exist- 
ing  alone  in  hij*  peritKl. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the 
Papal  jiower  and  influence  were  steadily  progressing  towards 
the  point  deaireil ;  rmc  concession  after  another  had  lieen 
wrung  from  the  empire,  and  these  were  either  claimed  and 
submitted  to  as  rights,  or  if  refused,  furnished  apparently 
juit  grounds  of  quarrel  on  the  part  of  Rome.  The  great 
German  feudatories  were  grow^n  so  jxjwerful,  and  their 
inHuetice  was  so  much  increased  as  to  menace  the  very  con- 
Oitution  of  the  empire  with  ruin  ;  in  short,  that  body  which 
«ine  of  the  bettt  publicists  of  the  middle  ages  declare  to  be 
ReMpublica  and  not  Monarvhiay  was  fast  approaching  the 
condition  in  which  it  wjis  finally  settled  by  the  Golden  Bull, 
when  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  modern  kingdoms  of 
Germany  was  laid.  So  evident  is  this  gradual  pnjgressioii 
towanls  a  form  of  policy  more  closely  resembling  our  own, 
that  before  the  clo^e  of  the  twelfth  century  (1195),  Henry  of 
Hohenstaufen  nearly  persuaded  the  nobles  of  Germany  to 
declare  tlie  feuds  hereditaria  in  the  actual  holders,  and  to  fix 
the  imperial  crown  in  his  own  house.  Perhaps  of  all  the  princes 
that  ever  sat  up<m  a  German  throne,  Frederic  Barbarossa  waii 
the  mi*Kt  jjowerful,  and  yet  no  one  more  bitterly  experienced 
the  impossibility  of  making  head  against  the  new  power  which 
was  uow  culminating  in  Europe,  that  power  against  which 
neither  kings  nor  kaysers  were  ap]K>inted  to  prevail,  but  which 
the  awakened  intellect  of  Europe  was  in  its  due  time  to  dash 
in  sunder,  at  the  call  of  Luther  and  Melancthtm.  There  are 
two  well-known  incidents  in  Frederic's  life,  which  we  think 
)i))eak  more  than  volumes  as  to  the  exact  state  of  affairs. 
We  allude  to  the  conduct  of  Adrian  \\\  on  Fredericks  holding 
the  /^/stirrup  for  him,  when  he  and  the  Emperor  first  met  in 
lioine;  ami  the  still  more  striking  event  of  Cardinal  Rolando's 
(afterwards  Alexander  ILL)  embassy  in  1157,  where  a  dispute 
having  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  be?iefichttn,  Frederic 
sprang  up  and  said,  **  Do  we  then  hold  our  cn>wn  of  the 
**  Popef^'^ajid  was  answered,  "Of  whom  dost  thou  hold  it, 

if  not  of  the  Fope?^  It  is  perfectly  true,  that,  in  spite  of  an 
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overbt^ring  tone  which  he  at  Krst  atlopted,  Pope  Adrian  was 
compelled  to  explain  all  this  away  on  fnuling  tluit  the  Genuaii 
prelates  were  against  him  to  a  man ;  but  the  fact  that  such  an 
answer  could  be  made  to  such  a  man,  is  all  sufficient*. 

We  do  not  here  intend  to  follow  the  various  successes 
of  the  empire  in  its  struggles  against  the  freeiloni  of  the 
Lombard  cities,  or  to  show  how  these  affected  the  state  of  the 
quarrel  l>etween  the  p<j[>es  and  emperors;  there  caimot  be 
one  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  name  of  Sismondi  is  not 
familiar ;  to  his  history  of  the  lialiaii  Republics^  and  to  Von 
Raumer's  Ge^cMc/ite  der  Hohemttaufefii  we  may  refer  them 
for  full  information  on  these  subjet^ts*  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  Italian  question  was  one  of  very  little  interest  in 
Germany  generally ;  the  deeds  of  obscure  liurghere  attracted 
but  little  attention  in  the  courts  of  the  powerful  and  the 
()rincely  ;  and  if  such  an  accident  as  the  rout  of  Legnano 
in  llTTs  where  Barbarossa  was  signally  defeated  by  the 
Lombards,  recalled  to  their  memory  tht*  strong  arms  which 
under  their  Herulian  and  Gothic  forefathers,  had  wrested 
the  fair  plains  of  Northern  Italy  from  degenerate  Romans, 
the  disgrace  was  soon  forgotten  in  feuds  at  htime  and 
in  the  private  quarrels  which  shook  the  empire  from  one 
boundary  to  the  other.  In  the  works  of  Freytlank  and 
others  his  contemporaries,  one  does  no  doubt  see  the  traces 
of  national  hatred  against  WeUMund  and  the  WeUthen^  but 
these  conBne  themselves  to  general  accusations  of  unfairness 
in  dealing,  of  advantages  unjustly  taken  in  loans  or  bargainii 
of  usurious  contracts,  and  the  like;  at  the  utmost,  of  fickleness 
and  unsteadiness  of  purpose.  Freydank,  moreover,  when- 
ever he  speaks  of  Italy  or  Italians,  sees  onlv  Rome;  and  all 
his  anger,  wheresoever  it  may  fall,  is  meant  merely  for  the 
Pope  and  the  Pope's  partisans. 

The  claims  which  the  successors  of  Barbarossa  had  upon  the 
Norman  Kingdcmi  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  and  the  new  causes  of 
difficulty  which  hence  arose,  might  also  be  passed  over  without 
cx>nmient,  were  it  not  that  we  lu-e  desirous  of  gt»ing  rather  mon* 
into  detail  respecting  Frederic  IL  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  friend 

•  Sec  tlie  accouot  of  tlic  whole  alTatr.  which  m  cvea  more  iiiKtriiirttvc  than 
jtmitsiflg,  in  Radfvicm  frltiHgtHAd^  book  V.,  chJip,  S,  lU,  22 ;  or  iti  r^w  Hnumtr^i 
HtiheiiJiii%Hffti^  Vol  ll.«  |i.  71*,  &CU 
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mirt  proieelor  of  Frt^ytl^uik^  and  the  hem  of  somu  |)ortions  of 
his  work.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  up  the  hi&tory  of 
the  Einpire  and  of  Uie  Church  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
birth  of  this  prince,  in  order  to  follow  hini  tli rough  a  career 
«s  wonderful  and  romantic  as  ever  entered  the  imagination  of 
m  poet.  Freileric  Barbarossa^s  soni  Henry  VL,  had  in  sjnte 
of  the  opposition  of  Pope  Url>an  IIL  married  Constantia, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  of  Sicily  ;  and  from  this 
uniiHi,  on  the  26th  of  September  1194,  Frttleric  the  Second 
was  liorn.  But  in  spite  of  this  marriage,  successive  claimants 
Iwu]  arisen  under  the  protection  of  Urimn,  Clement  IIL  and 
Celestine  IIL,  so  that  it  was  only  i»  the  same  yeai*  1194 
tliat  tlie  kingdom  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  was  subdued,  and  fairly 
in  Hejjry^s  possession.  It  w^as  on  occasion  of  this  conquest  that 
Cdc^ne  excommanicated  Henry  ;  and  immediately  after  it 
the  Emperor  made  the  attempt  already  noticed,  to  render 
the  feuds  hereditary.  But  although  this  did  not  succeed,  the 
princes  of  the  empire  made  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  infant 
Frederic  for  the  King  of  Rome,  and  successor  of  his  father 
(1195).  On  the  89th  of  September  1197  Henry  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age;  and  on  the  8th  of  January  1198  Pope 
Celestiiie  was  8uccee<led  on  the  Fapul  throne  by  Innocent  IIL 
The  situation  of  the  infant  Fre<leric,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  most  unpromising.  By  right  of  inheritance  he  was 
indeed  King  of  Sicily  ;  but  then  Sicily  was  subject  to  a  fierce 
and  turbulent  military  aristocracy^  the  descendants  of  the  Nor* 
Hum  conquerors :  tlie  petjple,  a  mixture  of  many  races,  Greek, 
Lttttn,  Norman,  and  Saracen,  were  ill-disposed  to  obey  the 
mongrel  and  uncertain  laws  by  which  they  were  ruled,  and 
were  moreover  constantly  excited  into  furious  outbreaks  in 
>£ivour  of  one  party  or  other  of  tlie  nobles;  for  there  were  no 
leu  bitter  quarrels  between  the  Sicilian  holders  of  the  feuds 
of  their  native  land,  than  between  them  collectively  and  the 
intrusdve  Germans,  Constantia,  the  king's  mother  and  regent 
of  the  realm,  though  a  strong-minded  woman,  was  but  a 
woiuan  ;  and  to  crown  all,  Innocent  was  prepared  to  claim  and 
conquer  church  rights  which  lay  dormant  under  Fretleric  I, 
and  Conrml,  but  woke  actively  enough  into  being  on  the 
happy  occasion  of  Frederic  IL's  aunority.  On  the  olhei* 
hand*  by  the  acceptance  of  the  noble  houses,   Frederic   was 
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king  of  Germany  :  but  this  was  t- veii  a  more  pret-nnous  mixm^ 
tion  than  the  other;  the  warlike  princes  of  the  empire  were 
little  likely  to  submit  themselves  patiently  to  a  rulcj  which 
seemed  at  variance  with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
imperial  constitution*  The  empire,  tliey  might  say,  requires 
a  head,  and  therefore  a  prince  is  chosen  to  direct  its  afl'airs ; 
but  what  can  a  child  do,  and  moreover  a  foreign  child,  a  Sici- 
lian baby,  who  cannot  keep  even  tliat  trifling  kingdom  in  quiet? 
When  a  great  emperor  brings  up  a  full-grown  son  to  the 
management  of  affairs  under  his  own  eye,  communicates  his 
planft  to  him,  and  educates  him  to  supfiort  the  weight  of  the 
diadem,  then  wc  perhaps  make  little  scruple  of  naming  him  to 
succeed :  but  this  frail  twig  of  a  noble  stem  may  be  snapped 
in  an  instant.  That  this  sort  of  reasoning  was  fair,  caimot  we 
think  l>e  doubted  ;  and,  fair  or  not  fair,  many  reasous  existed 
to  make  it  seem  so;  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
claim  which  any  of  the  princely  houses  might  make  to  tlie 
empire,  and  the  hope  of  being  elected  in  the  place  of  the 
rejected  child.  Under  circumstances  the  inost  favourable  to 
the  Hohenstaufen,  viz.  the  election  of  a  regent  to  direct  the 
empire  during  the  years  of  Frederic's  minority,  there  was 
always  the  danger  of  the  regent's  refusal  to  surrender  his 
trust.  Add  to  all  this,  that  many  of  the  German  princes 
looked  with  great  suspicion  ujjon  the  union  of  Apulia  and 
Sicily  with  the  empire  in  one  person;  and  this  was,  as  has 
lieeu  said,  quite  contrary  to  the  views  of  all  the  Papal  party. 
Immediately  u[K>n  Conrad'^s  death  in  1197,  a  numl>er  of  the 
German  princes  combined  to  raise  Berthold  of  Ziihringen  to 
the  throne;  but  Philip  of  Suabia,  Frederic's  uncle,  having 
stepped  forward  to  assert  liis  nephew's  claims,  and  hanng 
literally  bought  off  the  op}x>sition  of  the  duke,  was  made 
regent  of  the  empire.  The  questionable  character  of  a  regency 
seems  however  to  have  been  felt  by  all  ]>arties^  and  in  the 
following  year,  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  estates,  Pliilip  was 
raisefl  to  the  throne;  although,  at  the  Siime  time,  a  powerful 
party  of  the  nobles  hostile  to  the  Ilohenstaufen  elected 
Otto  theGuelph  of  Brunswick  to  the  imperial  dignity:  bloody 
wars  of  course  resulted  lielwecn  the  Welf  and  Waibcling  iJitc- 
resU.  We  liave  already  observed  that  a  disputed  succession 
in  Germaiiy    was   always   a  favoiu^able  op}X)rt unity   for   the 
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?:  during  tht-  war^  which  restiited,  many  steps*  might  be 
vt^iturt^l  on  which  would  have  been  resistLni  in  a  time  of  peace 
and  of  steady  government,  and  these  afterwards  served  as  pre- 

,  etdentii  far  the  efitablishment  of  customary  claims ;  or  what 
\  Btill  better,  one  of  the  competitors,  in  order  to  secm^  the 
fk^-our  of  the  church  and  to  fight  with  the  \>an  of  the  Pope 
m  bis  side,  would  si^  and  $cal  to  immense  conC4?ssions,  after- 

'  waitis  to  be  denmnded  a;s  chartered  rights.  Under  the  least 
favourable  circumstances^  it  was  almost  im|)ossihle  but  that  in 
their  character  of  warlike  and  temporal  princes,  the  prelates 
should  draw  down  upon  themselves  or  their  landa  some  act  of 
violenc*e  which  afterwards  served  as  a  pretext  for  a  qnaiTeU 
whenever  his  holiness  found  it  convenient  to  pick  one ;  all 

f  these  things  condiinetl  render  it  ea^y  to  see  why  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  was  always  very  fond  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
No  sooner  was  Innocent  informed  of  Conrad's  deaths  than  he 
proceeded  to  enforce  with  a  high  hand  the  Papal  claims  upon 
Apulia  and  Sicily  ;  the  election  of  certain  bishops  gave  him  a 
convenient  pretext ;  Markwalil,  Seneschal  of  the  empire,  was 
tstcommunicated,  and  all  oaths  made  to  him  were  declared  void  : 
in  the  course  of  1198,  such  was  Innocent's  success,  that  Con- 
rad of  Lutzelinhart,  Duke  of  Sjxjleto,  was  completely  beaten 
<ntl  of  Italy;  and  Spoleto,  Reate,  Assisi,  Foligno,  Nocera» 
Penjgin,  Radikofani,  Aquapendente,  and  Montefiascnne,  he- 
rame  dependent  upon  Innocent,  already  established  in  full 
authority  tbrnughout  Tuscany.  During  the  same  year  Con- 
»tantiu  caused  Frederic  to  be  crowned  king  in  Palermo :  on 
Uiis  occasion  she  declared  for  him  the  determination  of  keeping 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  distinct  from  the  empire,  and  protested 
against    their    union.     The    Pope    carried    the    equally   im- 

^fiDTtiiiit  points  of  investing  Fretleric  with  Sicily  as  a  feu<l  of 
tile  Roman  see«  of  exacting  from  him  hommage,  an  oath  of  alle^ 
giance  and  a  yearly  tribute,  tuul  of  totally  annihilating  all  thtise 

^  fights  **f  the  king  over  church  afiairs,  which  had  been  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  the  crown  by  Adrian  IV*  and  Clement.  Finally^ 
tipoD  the  death  of  Constantia  in  the  same  year,  he  was  by  her 
appointed  guardian  to  her  infant  son.  Although  the  Ger- 
maitSy  with  Markwald  at  their  head,  opposed  this  arrangement, 
and    severe   struggles  msued,    Innocent   finally   carried    the 

I  point-     During  1199  and   1200,  the  war  between  Otto  of 
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Brunswick  ami  Philip  of  Suabia  bad  bceii  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  vigour,  and  the  Pope,  cunningly  withholding  his  coun- 
tenance from  both,  or  by  turns  appearing  inclined  to  decide 
for  this  or  that  party,  continued  to  gain  great  concessions 
from  the  empire.  At  length  in  ISOl,  Otto  having  offereti  a 
mighty  bril>e,  Pliilip  and  his  adherents  were  solemnly  excom- 
municated. The  price  paid  by  Otto  for  this  act  of  papal 
favour  was  sulistautially  the  following:  Otto  engaged  to  hh 
Lord  the  Pope,  and  to  his  successors  in  the  see,  to  maintain 
with  all  his  might  the  jjossessions,  rights,  privileges,  and 
dignities  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  ceded,  and  engaged  to 
secure  to  the  see,  peaceable  possession  of  all  tlie  landi?  which 
it  had  recently  obtained  ;  and  further  bound  himself  to  win 
back  for  the  Pontiff  all  that  yet  reraainetl  in  opposition  to  hi» 
authority.  He  moreover  engaged  to  his  Lord  the  Pope,  and 
his  successors,  to  stand  by  him  in  the  maintenance  and  prolec- 
tiou  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  and  to  pay  all  honour  and  obe- 
dience to  the  Church,  which  pious  and  orthodox  emperors  had 
been  wont  to  pay.  He  pledged  himself  to  act  by  the  advice  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Pope,  in  the  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  ;  and  to  follow  the  same  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  to  be  entered  into  with  France :  in  case  of  the  see  of 
Rome  becoming  involved  in  war,  he  engaged  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  burthen ;  and  all  these  stipulations  he  pledged  himself 
to  confirm  by  oath  and  in  writings  as  soon  as  he  received 
the  imperial  crown.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Pope,  in  their 
delight  at  having  seen  ret!  such  vast  concessions,  easily  flat- 
tered themselves  ihat  Otto's  success,  the  contingency  upon 
which  all  this  treaty  depended  for  efficacy,  was  not  far  dis^ 
tant.  They  wnite  to  the  Pope,  representing  Philip''s  situation 
a»  de^ipcrate;  and  his  holiness,  in  the  full  conviction  of  tlie 
truth  of  their  statement,  esjiousetl  the  cause  of  Otto,  We 
can  imagine  that  he  must  have  received  as  a  thunder-clap  the 
powerful  and  spirited  remonstrance  of  Philip^s  frietuls,  a  docu* 
nient  signed  hy  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  following  mighty  princes: 
The  Archbishops  of  Salzburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Bretnen  ;  the 
Bishops  of  Worms,  Passau,  Regenshurg,  Constanz,  Augsburg, 
Eichstiidt,  Havelberg,  IJrandenburg,  Meissen,  Nauinberg,  and 
Bamberg;  the  Ablxjts  of  Pulda,  Hersfeld,  and  Kempten  ;  the 
King  of  Bohemia ;  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Austria, 
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tyrta,  Meran,  and  Zfiluing^n  ;  the  StailboUler  of  Bur^iimiy 
(OHo,  Philip's  brotlier)  ;  the  Landgrave  of  Thliringen  ;  the 
Margraves  of  Mil hren,  Meissen,  and  Brandenburg;  the  Counts 
of  Orlaniimde,  Soinerschenhurg,  Brenen,  and  Wettin  !  How 
aiiiauncied  must  his  holiness  have  been  to  find  that  besides 
ntatiy  cither  princes  of  the  empire,  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
ted  the  Hohenstaufen  I  The  success  of  such  a  cnn- 
js  this  nirght  readily  be  ougureti,  and  although 
Otto  maintained  himself  for  a  while,  yet  in  1S206  he  received  so 
fatal  an  overthrow  that  he  considered!  himself  most  fortunate 
in  efkCiijiing  with  three  attendants  from  the  field  of  his  ruin  ! 
This  triumph  brought  Innocent  III.  to  his  senses,  and  in 
of  Otto's  continued »  though  unavailing  endeavours  to 
ent  a  reconciliation  between  the  Pope  and  Emjjeror,  this 
rvfut  totik  place,  and  on  the  80th  of  November  1207  Philip 
and  his  adherents  were  solemnly  released  from  the  ban.  There 
»ull  remained  some  points  of  dispute  between  Philip  and  Inntv 
crmt,  but  despite  of  these  the  emperor  was  so  powerful  that 
Otto  wa«  cut  off  from  all  hope,  and  the  mighty  house  of  Guelph 
seemed  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  ground,  when,  in  June 
1208,  the  marvellous  news  was  spread  abroad,  that  Philip  had 

Jieen  murdered  by  the  Palatine  Otto  of  Wittelsbach  !  But  Inno- 
ond  Otto  the  Guelph  now  saw  that  it  was  every  way 
their  interest  to  avoid  a  new  election  :  many  princes  of  the 
etnpire,  weary  of  war  and  confusion,  adopted  their  views,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Hohenstaufen  had  neither  influence  to  raise 
a  new  branch  of  the  family  to  the  throne,  or  to  turn  attention 
to  Frederic,  who  was  quite  lost  sight  of  in  Sicily, 

In  the  year  1209,  Otto  the  Guelph  (Otto  IV.)  was  betrothed 
'  —  fx  of  Hohenstaufen,  daughter  of  Otto  of  Hohenstaufen, 
1  r  Burgundy,  and  niece  of  Philtp  ;  hut  the  ceiebratitm  of 

the  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  121g,  and  three  days  after 
it  Beatrix  died.  The  terrible  feuds  which  had  grown  uj>  in 
Italy  as  well  as  Germany,  during  the  war  of  the  succession, 
DOW  raged  with  redoubled  fury  in  Lombardy  :  the  SalinguerraR, 
Aaxo8,  and  Ezzelins,  had  converted  that  paradise  of  Europe 
ilD  a  waste  of  devastation,  and  its  flourishing  cities  into  heaps 
of  wtnoking  ruins.  To  put  an  end  to  these  horrors^  Otto 
crossed  the  Brenner  with  an  army ;  and  after  having  overrun, 

^  aod  for  a  season  pacified  the  north  of  Italy,   was  crowned 
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Emperor  in  Itotne  on  the  27th  of  September,  1S09.  I 
a  very  short  time  gufficeil  to  put  an  end  to  the  friendship 
between  the  Pope  an«l  Emperor :  no  sooner  was  Otto  settled 
with  his  army  in  the  Papal  States,  than  he  began  to  act  in 
a  manner  which  convinced  Innocent  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  abiding  by  the  stipulations  of  1201.  In 
January  1210,  for  example,  Azy.o  of  Este  (a  Guelph^  and  dis- 
tant relation  of  the  emperor)  receivetl,  an  a  feud  from  his 
hand,  Ancona,  Ascoli,  Firnjo^  Camerino,  Osimo,  Sini^aglia, 
Fano,  Pesaro^  Fosson»brone,  with  all  the  imperial  rights  and 
privileges,  as  fully  as  they  had  of  old  been  held  by  Mark- 
wald.  Perhaps  as  Azzo  was  friendly  to  the  Papal  interests, 
Innocent  might  have  taken  no  notice  of  these  steps ;  but,  in 
addition  to  these.  Otto  made  no  sort  of  show  of  intending  to 
give  up  tlie  possessions  of  the  Marchioness  IVlatihla;  pro- 
ceeded to  hostilities  against  the  Papal  city  of  Viterbo;  would 
not  consent  to  the  new  arrangements  by  which  Tuscany  had 
become,  in  a  worldly  sense,  dependent  upon  the  Pope;  investeil 
Salinguerra  with  Argelata  anil  Medici na,  and  DiephoU  (an 
old  and  strenuous  opponent  of  Innocent)  with  the  Dukedom 
of  Spoleto;  and  finally  did  not  even  affect  to  conceal  his 
intention  of  laying  violent  hands  upon  the  kingdom  of  Apulia. 
In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  and  remonstrances  of  Innocent, 
Otto  set  fortli  upon  this  undertaking,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1^10,  all  Apulia,  save  the  city  of  Aquino,  had  fallen 
into  hift  hands,  and  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  had  already  invited 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  island.  Innocent  however 
wanted  neither  means  of  opposititm,  nor  courage  to  use  them  ; 
in  the  November  of  1210,  he  banned  Otto  and  released  \ih 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  In  spite  however  of  this  bold 
proceeding.  Innocent  felt  that  he  had  a  diBicult  game  to 
play.  Otto  was  a  jx^werful  sovereign,  and  moreover  al 
the  head  of  a  victorious  force,  which  might  at  a  mo- 
ments notice  be  brought  to  beleaguer  the  city.  There  waa 
no  German  prince  to  whom  the  op{)osition  could  well  be 
entrusted,  or  who  would  have  been  induced  to  commence  it ; 
and  Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  only,  had  already  given  evidence 
of  a  detemiinatiun  to  tread  in  the  stej>8  of  his  forefathers,  as 
Eeut  as  regardeil  the  Church.    What,  under  these  circumstances, 
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misfit  nav«j  ijL-tfii  accomplished  by  negotiation,  was  however 
^k'Cted  by  Otto»  who,  in  pride  of  strength  and  self-con- 
Bflenct%  rejected  all  attempt  at  reconciliation.  The  history  of 
ivc  land  offered  him  instances  enough  of  struggles 
lllly  conducted  by  emperors  even  against  the  ban  of 
ihif  Pojie:  the  lives  of  Vrederic  I„  and  of  his  own  opponent 
Philips  were  evidence  that  it  might  be  combated:  but  one 
thing  deceived  Otto  here — he  forgot  that  he  had  neither  the 
character  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other.  Frederic  we  have 
iutficiently  spoken  of  already;  Philip  had  maintained  himself 
in  the  affectionii  of  his  partisans,  by  a  mildness,  generosity, 
and  imaginative  gentleness  of  disjxjsition,  which,  though  it 
ihowetl  itself  in  every  one  of  the  illustrious  princes  of  his 
bouse,  was  never  surpassed  by  any,  and  which  in  him  as  in 
all,  was  wonderfully  combined  with  activity,  determination, 
and  steadiness  of  purpose.  Otto,  on  the  contrciry?  was  harsh 
and  rude  in  his  manners,  and  had  alienated  the  affections  of 
a  most  influential  pirtion  of  his  i^ubjects  by  ill-time<l  remarks 
upon  the  wealth  and  pomp  of  the  clergy,  and  an  intention, 

[  e^tpressed  even  if  never  executed,  of  laying  on  some  very 
unpopular  taxes*  The  princes  moreover  had  come  to  pretty 
nmcJi  the  same  conclusion  as  Otto  himself,  with  regard  to  the 
stipulations  of  ISOl^  vix-> — that  they  were  ruinous  to  the 
empire;  and,  though  he  alone  l>ore  all  the  blame  of  having 
Hitered  into  lliem,  yet  his  refusal  to  act  u})  to  them  no  less 
rendered  him  guilty  of  j>erjury.  In  1£10,  Germany  already 
to  waver;  in  the  spring  of  1211,  Archbishop  Siegfrietl 
layence,  Archbijihop  Albert  of  Magdeburg,  Ottocar  King 

'of  Bohemia^  and  Hermann  Landgrave  of  Thiiringen,  together 
with  other  imj>ortant  persons,  commenced  open  hostilities; 
and  although  these  were  confined  to  the  usual  burning,  plun- 

j  dering,  and  slaughtering  of  the  baronial  wars  of  the  middle 

I  ages,  and  did  not  rise  into  any  thing  like  a  fearful  opposition, 

^yel  the  situation  of  affairs  rendered  them  of  weight,  by  turning 
attention  upon  him  in  whose  name  the  discontentetl  professed 
lo  act.      The   Dukes  of  Zahri ngen   and   Bavaria,   and   the 

I  Archbishop  of  Treves,  if  not  openly  leagued  against  Otto,  were 
not  active  for  him,  and  Philip  of  France,  his  old  foe^  declared 
open  war.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  opponents  of  Otto, 

j  having  selected  Henry  of  Neuffen  and  Anselm  of  Justingen, 
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iwo  tritxl  and  true  retainers  of  the  lious<?  of  H*iheiistaufc 
sent  to  the  young  king  at  Palermo,  and  bid  him  come  with 
speed  to  GernianVj  and  place  upon  his  head  the  imperial  crowt 
of  his  forefathers.     But  the  news  of  the  troubles  in  German] 
had  already  reached  Otto,  wlio  showetl  neither  want  of  decisic 
nor  courage  on  the  occasion  i  by  forcetl  marches  he  returnt; 
to  Germany,  held  two  great  meetings  of  the  estates^  on  tlie 
:20th  of  March  and  20th  of  May  1212,  in   which  he  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  empire  against 
the  Pope,  to  depose  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  and  decree  a  war  ot 
desolation  against  Thiiringen ;  and,  on  the  7tli  of  August 
celebrated  in  great  fK)mp  his  nuptials  with  Beatrix  of  Hohen- 
itaufen.     Meanwhile,  the  adherents  of   the  young   King  of 
Sicily  could  hear  no  news  of  his  determination;    and   liis 
delay  strengthened  daily  the  hands  of  his  adversary.     IVfany 
might  t*^en  doubt  his  courage  to  undertake  the  perils  of  the 
journey  and   the  struggle,  and  believe,  that,   following  the 
advice  uf  his  Sicilian  counselloi-s,  he  would  renounce  the  uncer- 
tain   honour  of  the  empire,    and   content   himself   with    the 
paternal   kingdom,   the  management  of   which  promised  to 
require  all  his  energies.     They  little  knew  Frederic  of  Hohen- 
staufen  !     They  little  knew  that  in  the  breast  of  the  young, 
beautiful,  and,  ad  it  was  thought,  pleasure^loving  Ijoy,  the 
deepest,  l>oldest  plans  were  matured  ;  or  what  courage,  adven- 
ture,  and   decision,   tem|x^reti  and  guided  by   much   painful 
experience,  inspired  the  noblest  representative  of  that  noblest 
house  I     On  Palm  Sunday,  18th  March  1212,  Frederic  sailed 
from  Palermo;  in  April  he  was  in  Rome,  arranging  with  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  the  important  affairs  in  which  he  was 
now  called  to  engage ;  in  May  he  reached  Genoa,  received  tJie 
submission  of  its  inhabitants,  and  stayed  to  secure  new  adhcv 
rents  among  the  princes  of  Italy;  on  the  loth  of  July  he  left 
Genoa,   passed    through    Asti   and   Montferrat,  ami  reached 
Pavia  in  safety.     Leaving  Pavia  in  the  night,  in  order  to  escajH' 
the  pursuit  of  the  Milanese,  tfje  hereilitary  fiies  of  his  house,  he 
reachetl  and  crossed  the  l^ambro,  just  as  his  enemies  appeared 
U|xjn  the  opjKj^Fite  bank.  Through  Cremona  and  Mantua, Frede- 
ric now  haMened  to  \  erona,  antl  from  hence  lie  rapitlly  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  :   then  leaving  the  high  roads,  he 
cnxHsed   the  Alps  by  f^asscs  known  only  to  the  mountaini^ers. 
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aoii  EuJdenlv  appeared  nt  Coire,  where  he  was  rtceived  as 
king  bv  Bishop  Arnohl,  and  welcomed  by  ITlric  VL,  the 
powerful  Abbot  of  St.  Gall:  under  the  guidance  of  this 
prelate  he  prrx-eeiled  to  Constanz;  but  with  what  astonishment 
did  th^y  not  ln*rn,  by  the  way?  that  at  the  first  news  of 
Frederic's  expedition  the  emperor  had  put  a  slop  to  the  war  in 
*fTv  "  !.  tliat  he  had  traveri^d  Germany  by  hasty  marches, 
an'  I  ^v  with  200  knights  in  Ueberlingen,  upon  the  further 

nhore  of  the  lake  of  Cons»tan2  :  nay,  more,  that  his  commis- 
ftttnes  Mere  already  in  C*mf*tanz,  to  provide  food  and  lodging 
for  his  company,  Frederic  had  but  sixty  men  wnth  him,  but 
fijs  determination  was  taken  :  he  hurried  on  to  Constant ;  hia 
eloquence,  secondetl  by  that  of  Ulric,  decided  the  waver- 
ing bishop  and  burghei-s  of  the  place*  and  three  hours  later 
when  Otto  arrived  before  the  city,  he  found  the  gates  shut 
against  him,  liis  plans  overturned,  and  his  opponent  in 
security  ? 

*  DowTi  the  Rhine  hastened  the  "  Apulian  Boy."*  On  tht*  26th 
of  September  he  had  collected  around  him,  at  Basle,  the 
irisbops  of  Trent,  Basle,  Constanz,  and  Coire,  many  abliots, 
and  lay  nobles;  among  them,  the  counts  of  Kiburg,  Habs- 
burg,  Freiburg,  Hohenburg  and  Rappersweil:  princes  and 
people  flocked  to  his  standard ;  Bavaria,  Alsace,  Brisgau, 
and  Suabia,  acknowledged  him.  On  the  19th  of  November, 
in  a  personal  conference  with  the  Dauphin  at  Vaucouleurs,  he 
renewed  the  friendly  relations  of  the  houses  of  France  and 
Suabia:  and  in  the  Diets  held  at  Mayence  and  Frankfort, 
in  December  1212  and  January  1213,  almost  all  the  princes 
of  Germany  acknowledgcil  him  for  their  lord  \  So  completely, 
indeed,  had  he  prevailed,  that,  after  arranging  the  affairs  of 
AUace  and  his  own  duchy  of  Suabia,  he  was  able  to  pursue 
and  hem  in  his  adversary,  even  in  his  paternal  territories  of 
Brunswick  !  Yet  here  Otto  might  long  have  maintained  liimself 
as  a  formidable  opponent,  had  he  been  content  to  unite  his 
strength,  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  real  point  of  danger. 
Instead  of  this,  with  a  madness  scarcely  conceivable,  he  tleclaretl 
war  against  Philip  of  France,  and  led  an  army  into  Flanders. 
On  the  27th  of  July  1214  Philip  Augustus  and  the  Emperor 
eame  in  si^ht  of  <jne  another  at  Bou vines,  and  after  a  fierce 
and  bltxHiy  batrh*,  the  I  Vcuch,  despite  of  their  siiiallcr  uumber. 
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obtained  a  complete  victor)'.  Otto  IV.,  his  army  ruined,  and 
his  life  with  great  difficulty  saved,  escaped  almost  alone  to 
Cologne^  But  here  the  extravagant  c^>nduct  of  his  empress,  and 
his  own  increasing  debts,  roused  the  burghers  against  him : 
the  princely  couple  slunk  in  disguise  out  of  the  city,  which, 
enraged  at  their  evasion,  yielded  itself  up  to  Frederic.  This 
prince,  victorious  on  every  point,  was  solemnly  crowned  King 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  on  the  5i5lh  of  July  1215,  by  Archbishop 
Siegfried  of  Mayence,  and  the  glory  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
staufen  once  more  rose  and  bloomed  aloft ! 

Tlie  day  after  his  coronation,  Frederic,  being  one-and*twenty 
years  old,  solemnly  engaged  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
crusade  against  the  Saracens,  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  city ; 
and  this  determination  was  rewarded  by  the  warm  blessing  of 
Honorius  TIL,  who  by  the  successful  career  of  the  young  Hohen- 
staufen  saw  a  haughty  enemy  humbled,  and  a  favourite  pupil 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  earthly  power.  Honorius,  be- 
sides an  enthusiastic  determination  to  devote  every  energy  to 
the  one  point  of  stirring  up  the  princes  of  Europe  to  assume 
the  Cross,  had  especial  reasons  of  his  own  for  desiring  that  Fre- 
deric should  be  one  of  the  crusaders;  so  certain  it  is^  that  even 
together  with  the  highest  and  noblest  feelings  will  grow  up 
some  of  the  creeping  suckers  of  selfishness.  Whatever  might 
hitherto  have  been  Frederic's  gentleness  or  submission,  whether 
as  King  of  Sicily  or  as  Pretender  to  the  empire,  Honorius  had 
no  reason  to  trust  him,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  upon 
what  would  be  considered  as  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  empire, 

Peignez  chien,  lavc2  cbien« 
Toute  fois  n*est  chien  que  chien ! 

Contains  ft  truth  of  at  least  as  general  application  as 
any  that  is  conveyed  by  a  proverb:  and  whatever  Hono- 
rius may  have  hoped  to  effect  ujK>n  the  mind  of  Fi-ede- 
ric  during  his  guardianship,  tx^casions  ha<l  not  been  want- 
ing  on  which  the  young  and  high-spirited  prince  had 
given  decided  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  blood  of  Barba- 
mss.?.  To  prevent  the  development  and  execution  of  views 
which  would  have  interfered  in  no  small  degree  with  his  own 
projects  upon  Sicily,  Honorius  strained  every  nerve  lo  get 
Frederic  out    of  Europe  as  fast  as  he  could ;  but  Frederic 
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very  cleurly  that  hh  presence  m  Europe  was  mure  ncces- 
to  its  peace  than  his  leading  the  army  of  the  Cross ;  and, 
llioagh  be  firtnly  detemitned  to  go  to  Palestine,  he  seems  to 
hmve  been  no  It  '  '^*  d  to  go  only  at  his  own  time.  It  may 
be  doubted  whv  i  crusade  was  popular  iji  Europe  at  thii 
period.  England^  crippled  by  the  wars  between  Henry  III. 
mnd  hifs  barons^  and  France,  weakened  by  tlie  death  of  Philip 
Auipistus  (a.  d.  1^28),  certainly  appear  to  have  taken  but  little 
part  in  the  preparations  made.  Spain,  whether  through  poverty 
or  disinclination^  contributed  but  little  aid  in  money,  and  still 
less  lo  fighting  men :  Italy  could  never  furnish  any  very  im- 
portant contingent ;  and  in  Germany,  opinions  seem  to  have 
been  much  divided,  Frederic  had  therefore  very  good  excuse  for 
the  continual  delays  which  he  threw  in  the  way  of  the  expedi- 
tion; and  though  Ilonorius,  year  after  year,  entered  into 
stipulations  with  him  respecting  his  setting  out^  and  wrote 
hini  admonitory,  encouraging,  and  sometimes  even  upbraiding 
letters,  the  Emi>ei"or  continued  his  own  course  in  quiet,  and 
temporized  in  his  diplomatic  relations  with  Home. 

That  the  see  and  the  empire  were  of  one  accord  during  the 
first  years  of  Frederic's  reigo>  is  by  no  means  asserted ,  In  1  ^20, 
when  Henry,  Fredtrric'^s  infant  son,  was  chosen  King  by  the  Ger- 
nuui  princes,  the  German  prelates  and  the  Emperor  came  to 
an  understanding  on  several  jx^ints  of  dispute,  which  was  any- 
thing but  pleasing  lo  the  Pope;  but  here  Honorius  gave  way  : 
the  afiairs  of  Sicily,  and  the  independent  manner  in  which 
FVfdaic  filled,  or  did  not  fill  up  vacant  bishopricks,  were  all 
cauies  of  great  heartburning,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  Emperor^s 
appairnt  unwillingness  to  fulfil  the  engagements  he  had  made 
as  to  the  crusade  justified  nmch  of  Honorius*  bitter  feeling. 
A  series  of  letters  passed  between  the  parties,  which  clearly 
display  a  great  desire  to  preserve  aiu icidile  relations,  but 
yet  the  most  obstinate  adlierence  on  either  ride  to  the  views 
with  which  they  set  out ;  and  we  can  hardly  look  ujxin  the 
cootiaued  mention  of  the  crusade  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
decent  pretext  to  veil  other  active  causes  of  bitterness.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1^25,  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  San 
Gemiano,  between  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  the  principal  pro- 
risions  of  which  were  as  follows:  Frederic  engages  to  set  out 
upon  the  crusade  on  or  before  the  year  1227>  and  to  maintain 
a  thousand  knights  in  Palestine  for  two  years:  for  every  on' 
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wanting  of  ihts  number,  the  Emperor  incurs  a  fine  of  fifty 
marks,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  holy  war. 
The  Kmpcror  furnishes,  moreover,  one  hundred  and  fifty  ship^ 
in  order  to  transport  two  thousand  knights,  their  personal 
attendantit,  and  three  horses  for  each,  free  of  expense  to  Syria. 
Should  the  number  of  crusaders  fall  short  of  tliis,  or  from  any 
other  eause,  the  ships  not  be  used,  the  Emperor  sliall  pay  what- 
ever  money  is  thus  spared,  for  the  benefit  of  the  expedition. 
He  shall  moreover  deposit  100,000  ounces  of  gold,  at  four 
different  periods,  in  the  hands  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
the  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  tJie  Teutonic 
Order,  to  1>e  returned  in  case  he  sets  out  upon  the  expedition 
within  the  appointed  time;  but  if  not,  or  in  the  event  of  hi» 
deaths  to  remain  for  public  uses  in  the  hands  of  tiie  three  trus- 
tees, Tn  these  stipulations  Frederic  shall  swear,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  failing  in  all  or  any  one  of  them,  he  shall  without 
further  delay,  be — ipsajacto — under  the  ban ;  which  shall  how* 
eier  be  taken  off,  as  soon  as  satisfaction  h  made  by  remoral  of 
the  cause  of  complaint. 

The  two  years  gained  by  the  Emperor  were  spirnt  in 
arranging  the  affairs  of  Germany^  throini  into  confusion 
by  the  murder  of  Engell>ert  of  Cologne,  regent  of  the  empire, 
and  in  pacifying  the  turbulent  nobles  and  cities  of  A|)ulia; 
and  though  mutual  grievances  existed  between  Honoriua 
and  Frederic,  tliey  never  led  to  any  thing  more  serious  thaji 
a  long  correspondence.  On  the  20th  of  March  1^27, 
Ilrmorius  l)eiug  dead.  Cardinal  LIgolino  was  raised  to  tJie 
papacy  under  the  title  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  immediately 
remindetl  Frederic  of  his  engagements.  We  have  f^aid 
already  that  Frederic  never  meant  to  shrink  from  them,  and 
new  reasons  existed  for  rendering  the  crusade  rather  a  favour- 
ite scheme  with  him ;  for  ui>on  the  death  of  his  first  consort, 
a  princess  of  S|mhi,  he  )>ad  married  lolante  daughter  of  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  as  in  addition  to  his  other  titles  he  now 
calletJ  himself  king  of  timt  city^  he  in  all  probability  seriously 
con^npliited  extending  his  rule  over  the  provinces  of  Syria. 
According  to  his  engagement,  in  the  year  1227  he  took  ship, 
but  falling  of  a  sudden  extremely  sick,  he  returned  within  three 
days  to  Sicily,  and  was  immcdiattdy  banned  by  the  Poj^e  *.  In 


I 

I 
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*  See  the  Document  in  9'oh  Hanmer^  IIJ.,  p<  i2l. 
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>['itr  df  me  X!Jnperor*s  rt'lJT<*ii»tnUK-t*s,  Greg(*r\  rejX'Aied  I  fie 
Irao  on  the  12th  of  November,  arul  the  Christinas- Day  of  the 
Niiite  year ;  and  to  show  the  spirit  which  animated  liim,  forbade 
under  pain  of  exrunitniiniaitioti,  all  the  nobles  and  princes  of 
Sicily  from  helping  Frederic  either  with  men  or  money  in  hii* 
eontinued  preparationj*  for  the  crusade, — that  very  crusade  for 
not  accompli  shin  1^  which  he  had  excommunicated  the  Emperor  ! 
On  the  £Hlh  of  March  1^528  Gregory  again  published  the 
ban  at  Rmne ;  but  such  was  the  indignation  excited  by  his 
cmiductt  that  the  citizens  rose  en  masse  against  him^  and 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  at  Perugia.  In  despite  of 
all  the  hostility  of  the  Pope,  Frederic  jx^rsevered,  and  on 
the  11th  of  August  1228  j*et  &aU  for  the  Holy  Land^  reaching 
Acre  on  the  8th  of  September.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  speak 
irr  rialion  enough  of  the  fully,  arrogance,  and  obstinacy 

of  L.--^^,y.  No  sooner  did  he  heiir  of  Fre<leric'&  departure, 
than  he  again  cursed  him,  and  went  so  far  as  to  command 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  military  orders  of  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  to  give  the  Emperor  no  assistance. 
On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  Frederic  found  himself  deserted  by 
all  except  the  Germans  and  the  men  of  Pisa  and  Genoa; 
expcised  to  all  the  difficulties  of  a  situation  most  dangei-ous,  e>en 
under  the  best  circumstances,  deserted,  conspired  against,  and 
thwarted  by  those  wlio  should  have  supported  and  obeyed  him, 
Frederic  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  House 
from  which  he  sprung:  he  pressed  forward,  threw  himself 
between  Jerusalem  and  rhe  Sultan  al  Kanieel,  and  induced 
partly  by  the  im possibility  of  making  the  rebellious  Italians 
avatUble,  and  partly  by  gratitude  for  the  chivalrous  act  of  the 
M  '  n,  who  revealed  to  him  a   plan  of  the  Templars  to 

kill  ^^ture  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 

cens, lie  entered  into  a  tI^*aty  with  the  Sultan  and  proceeded 
to  Jenisalem. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  matter,  the  treaty  was  most 
favourable  to  the  Christians,  and  its  provisions  would  never 
have  been  obtained  by  force;  it  secured,  above  all,  the  peace- 
sble  possession  of  the  city  to  the  Christians,  and  provided 
for  a  lung-continued  cessation  of  hostilities;  but  it  did  not 
involve  the  cutting  the  throat?^  of  all  the  Mahometans,  and 
thcn?forc  many  of  ihc  Christians  were  displeased  and  disap- 
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pointed  by  it.  When  Frederic  had  taken  potisedsiuii  uf  Jei*u-* 
Milem,  and  though  himself  not  present  out  of  respect  fur  the 
ban,  had  ordered  the  celebration  of  a  great  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almighty,  the  patriarch  Gerolt  laid  the  holy  city  under  an 
interdict,  antl  forbade  any  religious  observance  to  be  attempted. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  infamous  proceedings  he  despatched  to 
Europe  a  letter*  bitterly  inveigJiing  against  Frederic,  but  of 
which  eveiy  line  reveals  the  malice,  vanity,  and  arrogance  of 
the  writer;  yet  it  injured  Frederic's  character  in  the  West,  and 
servfd  to  justify  the  Pope  in  some  of  the  acts  of  violence  upon 
which  he  ventured*  In  \^2d  Gregory  preached  a  crusade 
against  tlie  Emperor,  then  conducting  the  warriors  of  the  cross 
to  llie  recovery  of  Jerusalem-  The  Papal  troops,  blessed,  sanc- 
tified, and  marked  on  the  shoulder  with  St,  Peters  keys,  over- 
ran the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  made  by 
tliat  prince's  faithful  officers.  Great  appeared  the  triumph,  and 
infinite  was  the  pride  and  self  gratulation  of  his  Holiness ;  when 
all  at  once,  to  the  a^stonishment  and  teiTor  of  all  his  party,  the 
news  arrived,  tliat  Fraleric  of  Hohen&taufen  had  landed  in 
jtaly  !  A  short  time  served  to  clear  his  dominions  of  the  Po(>e's 
key-bearers;  and  so  humbled  were  the  ambitious  views  of 
Gregory,  that  he  was  glad  to  come  to  a  sfxfedy  agreement  with 
the  Emperor,  and  to  eil'ect  a  reconciliation.  The  preliminaries 
being  settled  on  tlie  28th  of  August  1^30,  the  ban  was  taken 
off,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  restoretl  by  ilie  second  treaty 
of  San  Germanop 

We  shall  now  only  delay  introducing  our  readers  to  some 
portions  of  Freydank's  poem  which  have  more  inmiediate  re- 
ference to  the  history  of  his  times,  to  terminate  what  we 
have  already  said  of  Frederic  the  Second  with  a  few  more 
remarks  ujxin  his  personal  character.  He  was  of  great  per- 
fonsl  beauty  and  strength,  nor  less  active  mentally  than  bodily. 
Fond  of  art,  of  magnificence,  of  all  that  is  princely,  he  yet  in 
no  respect  sacrificed  ihe  gocxl  of  Ids  subjects  to  his  tastes ;  in 
spite  uf  Ins  royal  eslablishment,  his  splendour,  his  In  '  *  i  <, 
his  religipus  and  other  wars,  his  taxes  seem  to  have  1  i  e 
hfavier  than  tho^  of  his  predecessors,  and  fipm  the  improve- 
men|  in  the  manuer  of  their  collection,  ^vere  not  felt  to  W  so 
oppressive.     Among  the  great  deeds  by  which   this  sovereign 
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fSn? l)c  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  noblest  benefactors  to 
resjiective  countries,  uiu&t  be  reckoned  the  reform  wliich 
be  ID  trod  need  into  the  code  of  barbarous,  contradictory,  mixed, 
md  confused  laws,  which  before  his  time  prevailed  in  Sicily  ; 
uoder  him,  obligations  and  rights  became  better  defined  and 
settled ;  the  law  gained  strength,  and  the  power  of  indivi- 
duals was  curtailetl ;  agricnltnre,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce flourished ;  and  for  German  and  Provencal  jxietry  the 
time  of  Frederic  II<  is  the  age  of  gold.  Himself  a  poet,  his 
prataes  are  unanimously  sung  by  the  Troubadours  and  the 
Minnesiinger ;  his  encouragement  of  genius  in  every  case 
which  fell  under  his  observation,  is  the  theme  of  constant  and 
enthusiastic  praise.  To  add  another  and  a  singular  title  to  all 
the  rest,  Frederic  was  no  mean  naturalist,  and  a  work  written 
by  him  on  hawking,  contains  as  much  interesting  inA>nnation 
conceniing  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  falcon,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  any  bcxjk  in  existence.  **  Who,  that  in  his  time 
**  looked  upon  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  empire,  the 
*•  stale  of  law,  of  mental  cultivation  and  of  art,  had  not  gladly 
**  shared  in  the  hope,  that  like  all  which  is  good  and  beautiful, 
*'  this  condition  of  things  carried  also  along  with  itself  the 
••  pledge  of  its  continuance  T  { Von  Raumer^  III.  p,  578.)  The 
pledge  of  its  continuance!  Alas!  does  it  not  seem  like  the 
im/i^  of  an  inexorable  and  inevitable  fate,  that  within  a  cen- 
tury, the  last  descendant  of  this  glorious  house,  Conradin,  the 
young,  the  brave,  the  beautiful;  Conradin,  the  lover  and 
tile  p»et  of  love ;  Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  king  of  Sicily, 
should  lay  down  his  head  uptm  a  scaffold  in  his  own  capital, 
beneath  the  axe  of  the  Frenchman  ! 

Froydank's  poem  is  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  which 
treats  of  a  iliflbrent  subject.  The  court,  the  camp,  the  nio- 
najiCeryv  the  guard-house,  all  send  their  representatives  to  the 
meeting  of  various  classes  and  characters  which  he  describes : 
even  the  Virtues  and  Mces  have  their  place,  and  a  good  pro- 
portion of  theology  testifies  to  tlic  strict  orthodoxy  of  the 
writer.  As  we  mean  to  give  our  readers  a  few  pungent  couplets 
respecting  llome,  we  hasten  to  assure  them  that  the  work  con- 
tains a  bitter  chapter  against  Heretics,  be  they  Jews,  or  tlie 
still  more  hated  sects  of  Calharisis,  Albigenies,  and  the  like; 
and  that  almost  tlie  only  culpable  weakness  oT-his  time  in 
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which  Frcydaiik  &ljiirL's,  ts  the  haibarou*  triumph  which  he 
expresses  in  narrating;  the  sufferings  of  these  sectaries.  That 
he  was  shar|>sighte(l  enough  will^  we  tliiuk,  uppoir  from  the 
following  observation  respecting  astrologers  : 

Thorc'a  niAny  a  nun  h\  ttsr*  wUI  we, 
Aiiil  \r\\  wlint  wonders  tlit-n?  there  be: 
htii  htm  lidl  me  a  nc Jircr  thttig. 
What  wcecU  in  bis  awn  gnrdun  spring  : 
If  thin  hf**n  tell  inc  to  the  letter* 
hi  tliAt  I'll  iru»t  him  til  the  bvlter ! 

This  ]i»rudcnco  uf  the  13th  cioiturv  almost  cries  shatne  ujhjii 
the  15th,  Another  specimen  of  our  author  shall  l>e  his  re- 
marks  ujxin  the  "  holy  men"  of  his  time  : 

Of  tn.iny  n  man  'twas  told  to  me 
Mow  he  lived  in  great  siinctity, 
Bui  when  I  kiw  hifii,  stivuj^ht  1  knew 
t(c  wait  a  mun,  as  I  mix  too  1 

In  one  of  the  legends  respecting  Luther»  it  is  said  that 
going  to  Rome  an  enthusiastic  Roman  Catholic  he  was  sn 
shocked  with  what  he  saw  as  to  doubt,  and  finally  to  protect* 
Freydank  observes  similarly  : 

Who  see*  the  Itomish  customs  right 

Believer  no  better  for  the  tsight 

Romish  Saint  and  Komish  swny 

Are  scorned  alike  by  priest  and  lay  ! 

Obedience,  ban*  and  curse,  Uie  tame, 

All  men  break  and  feci  no  shame, 

God  ^ant  to  tb*  general  good't  mny  lead, 

But  hani  in  Rome  arc  cheap  indeed ; 

And  whoso  wantcth  perjury, 

GckkI  penny-worths  in  Home  fimU  he ! 

All  the  floods  of  treasure  rush  to  Rome^  says  Freydank, 
and  they  all  slay  there,  and  yet  the  place  is  never  full,  **  U  is 
**  a  most  unhappy  hole  T  The  ancient  lords  of  Rome  have 
fallen : 

Where  aro  Un»y  now,  whow  oimw  Rome  wiii  t 

Within  their  palftce«  grofva  grtaa! 

Be  warned  ye  princes  hence,  and  know 

What  praise  ye'U  haife  when  yp*nf  laid  low  I 

Once  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  worltl,  but  her  knavery 
and  sin  have  made  her  the  slave  of  alK  and  tlie  contempt  of  allf 
As  to  the  Pope,  he  is  only  powerful  among  tho»t*  who  neither 
Bce  nor  know  him : 
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Th«  Pojre 'n  A  Vff)*  God  on  earth* 
Yet  Ue't  the  Ronuuis'  S4:orn  and  lutrLb  ^ 
In  EQOitf  the  fope's  domiuion  *s  weuk, 
In  foreJf^  Uinds  )ii«  miglit  go  seek; 
Ills  court  would  Mrntle  enough  appear, 
Had  he  nat  foreign  fools  to  shear  I 

[od  after  all  the  Pope  is  a  man,  and  a  sinful  man  to  boot : 

Now  if  his  holiness  be  a  mujiy 
Nor  an  nor  power  prevent  it  can. 
But  that  in  man's  wise  he  must  live ; 
He  loay  a  goi^  example  give^ 
He  niny  give  bad  example  too ! 
God  griuu  he  still  the  best  ntay  do  ! 
Who  snys  tJie  Pope  can  do  no  wrong, 
Lies  in  his  throat  t    The  Poj>e  is  strong, 
And  heiiig  sLroug,  why,  if  lie  will, 
He  has  power  enough  to  do  all  111 ! 

[Itancc  is  netressary  to  salvation ;  the  Poj>e  can  no 
iibt  absolve  a  penitent,  but  he  can  do  no  more;  that  is,  he 
cmn  ac4:ept  his  repentance,  and  having  warned  hiin  to  make 
restitution  where  he  hatli  done  wrong,  the  Pope  may  console 

him  by  remitting  his  sin :  but, 

Tliere's  none  our  sin  hath  power  to  shnvei 
Save  only  God  I    Towards  huu  we*H  strive  I 
1 1  well  becomes  the  ass's  graee, 
Tlic  ox* 8  trespass  to  elfece  ! 
And  fools  such  absolution  praise, 
A«  one  fool  o'er  another  wiji. 

The  Po|)e  cainiot  release  me  from  a  bond,  or  debt  even; 
how  can  he  unconditionally  clear  me  from  such  weightier 
bonds,  as  those  of  my  sin  ? 

Could  but  the  Pope  once  set  me  free 
Frtim  uiy  own  debts^  security 
Or  surely  would  I  seek  no  other, 
But  stick  to  him,  as  to  my  brother  I 
The  Pope  would  have  a  pleasant  rtght« 
Without  repentance,  sins  to  quite, 
But  then  all  Christendom  should  ?tone 
Ilia  holiness,  if  one  alone, 
One  single  Christian  mother's  son 
In  Hell  he  left  to  be  undone ! 

Saint  Peter  took  a  different  course  from  thut  follow«l  by 
lint  Peter'a  vicar : 

Once  to  a  place  St.  Peter  came, 
Where  asked  for  alms  a  beggar  lame  : 
Now  hear  yr  what  St.  Peler  said, 
When  there  he  saw  the  sick  man  Uid ; 
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*  Silver  and  gold  ar«  itrang*  to  me« 

*  Uat  whul  1  h&ve  that  give  1  thee** 
Aud  ihiit  at  oucc  he  gave  lo  him  ; 
'  Stand  up,  be  whole  uf  life  *nd  limb  I ' 
If  thus  the  Pope  his  treasure  s{ient, 
All  Chrkteudom  were  well  content. 

*  •  •  •  • 

St  Peter  wrns  a  man  indeed, 
And  God  him  bade  hla  sheep  to  feed* 
His  sheep  he  dtd  not  bid  him  shear. 
But  thearing's  all  that'a  practiied  hert. 

a  •  •  •  • 

To  Rome  there  never  cfonc  the  net 
With  which  St,  Pettr  fi&h  would  got ; 
For  Pcrcr*s  tackle  uo  one  tares, 
The  holy  Roman  net  ensnares 
Silver  and  gold,  and  realm  and  chy  : 
St,  Peter  was  not  half  so  witty. 

In  a  fiimilar  tone,  with  as  much  bitterness,  and  as  much 
wit,  Freydank's contemporary,  Reinmarvon  Zweter  (Min  S.  2* 
143)i  says :  "  If  all  this  can  take  place  in  Gud's  name,  St<  Peter 
**  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  that  it  was  not  the  fashion 
**  in  his  time.'* 

We  cannot  spare  time  to  pursue  Freydank  and  his  views  of 

the  Papacy  any  further,  any  more  than  his  account  of  Acre 

and  the  proceedings  in  Syria:  but  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said 

respecting  the  work  in  general.     It  appears  to  be  a  complex  of 

philosophy,  moral  and  natural,  and  of  theology  such  as  a  layman 

could  master.  Its  53  chapters  are  almost  unconnected,  and  have 

uo  regular  order ;  those  of  God,  of  the  A  ve  Maria,  of  the  mass, 

of  the  soul  of  man,  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Heretics,  of  Usury,  como 

as  properly  into  the  collection  as  the  chapters  on  pride,  service^ 

wealth,  habits  of  animals,  the  Pope,  the  city  of  Acre,  the  two 

swords,  and    Antichrist.     But  under   each  of  these   varioun 

heads  the  author  collects  all  that  refers  to  the  particular  subject 

of  it,  and  consequently  his  work  abounds  not  less  in  shrewd 

remarks  of  his  own,  than  in  jxtpular  proverbs  and  traditional 

expressions  which  can  l>e  traced  through  hundreds  of  Inx^ks  in 

the  middle  ages,  and  which  really  seem  to  belong  to,  and  fonn 

part  of,  the  mass  of  hoarded  wisdom,  among  the  nations  of  the 

North.     A    jx)rtion  of  these  expressions  has   been  coltected 

imd  traced  by  the  editor  among  the  introductory  matter  to  his 

book.     And  to  that  learned  individual  it  now  only  remains 

that  we  shoiUd  pay  our  tribute  of  approval  and  congratulation , 
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pAir  Jlvt^fl^miier  in  which  be  ha&  execute  the  tojik  of  fonningi 
■Img,  and  annotating  his  text ;  from  the  immense  mass 
of  MSS.  of  all  date<i,  and  of  very  difleiH-'nl  comparative  value, 
WiUiam  Grimm  has  composed  this  complete,  and  to  us  most 
latbfactory  text  of  his  author  :  an  appendix  at  the  end  contains 
ctery  various  reading  :  the  preface  and  introduction  enter 
deeply  into  the  historical,  philosophical,  biographical,  and 
bibliographical  matters  connected  with  the  work,  and  a  copious 
body  of  notes  serves  to  explain  some  difficulties  in  the  language 
ami  the  thoughts. 
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Biiksirw  Politique  et   Militaite  de  la  RevduHon  PalonaUe 

pmdani  Us  Annies  1830  tt  1831.     Par  HicHAaD  Oi/roM 

Spaziee.     Paris:  ia'}4. 
La  Poioffne,     Prtch  Ilistorique^  Politique  et  Militaire^  de 

413  JUisoluiion.     Par  Le  Comte  Komak  Soltyk.     Paris: 

1833. 
La  Guerre  de  la  Pologne  en  1831 .     Par  Marie  Brzozowskj. 

Leipzig:  1833. 
The  People  of  Rtts»ta  am!  ike  Folic t^  of  England^    London  ; 

1836. 
Report  of  the  Fourth  Junual  Meeting  of  the  Frietide  of 

Poland.     London:  1836. 
MSS.  Papers  of  the  Literary  Aseociaihm  of  the  Friends  of 

Poland, 

The  rising  of  Warsaw  in  1830,  may  I^  attributed  to  a 
fervent  feeling  of  patriotism,  which  calculateil  neither  the 
chances  of  success  nor  the  consequences  of  disaster,  rather 
than  to  any  well-digested  plan  for  the  overthrow  of  Russian 
des|)0ti5m,  or  the  establishment  of  Polish  liberty.  Undoubtedly, 
the  bitter  sense  of  wrong  occasioned  by  the  repeated  violations 
of  the  constitutional  charter — the  reign  of  terror  and  persecu- 
tion which  marked  the  government  of  the  ferocious  Constan- 
line — the  recent  examples  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  con- 
quest achieved  by  their  people  of  political  freedom — roused  the 
Numbering  energies  of  the  country,  and  kindled  that  inextin- 
guishable love  of  national  independence,  which  the  recollections 
of  ten  rcnturies  have  deeplv  implanted  in  the  mind  of  every 
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Pole*  But  notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  constitiniotjat 
liberty^  and  the  sympathy  naturally  excited  by  the  successful 
exertions  of  the  friends  of  freedom  elsewhere,  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  Poles  was  the  emancipation  (»f  their  native  land.  They 
did  nut  combat  to  establish  an  abstract  principle,  or  to  maintain 
a  fanciful  tlieory  of  government.  Tliey  took  up  arms  to  resent 
injuries  which  had  become  uii supportable,  and  to  restore,  if 
fjossible,  their  country  to  its  place  in  the  family  of  natitms.  The 
revolution  thus  coiumencet]  by  a  few,  soon  l)ecame  a  national 
contest  against  a  foreign  oppressor — it  was  in  the  hearts  of  all 
before  it  was  in  the  beads  of  any — and  it  was  empbaiically  a 
continuation  of  the  immortal  struggle  in  which  Kosciusko  and 
PoNiATowsKi  fought  and  bled. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830,  5ome  pupils  of  the  uutversity 
assembled  at  a  soiree  in  Warsaw,  gave  several  toasts  in  honour 
of  the  men  most  distinguished  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
The  warm-hearted  youths  drank,  with  especial  enthusiasm,  to 
the  memory  of  Kosciusko.  The  spies*  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constaniine  were  not  slow  in  bringing  him  intelligence  of  the 
heinous  offence,  A  commission  was  forthwith  appointed  to 
inquire  into  it,  and  to  punish  the  delinquents ;  but  whether 
sensible  uf  the  ridiculous  task  imposed  upon  them,  or  touched 
by  some  unwonted  feeUng  of  humanity,  the  Russian  commis- 
sinners  made  a  vogue  and  inconclusive  report  upon  which  Con- 
stantine  found  it  impossible  to  act.  Two  field  officers  were 
then  charged  with  a  second  investigation,  but  the  result  was 
again  unsatisfactory.  Constantine  who  cherished  a  cowardly 
and  unmanly  hatred  of  the  Students  of  the  university  and  of 
the  mihtary  schools,  then,  of  his  own  authority,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  rejx)rts  which  in  fact  amountetl  to  an  acquittal,  ordered 
a  severe  and  degrading  punishnjent  to  be  in6icted  on  some  of  ^ 
the  young  men,  and  threw  others  into  prison. 

That  dread  of  anarchy,  which  urges  a  people  to  bear  mucli 
before  it  trusts  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  a  revolution,  had 
hitherto  rendered  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  apparently 
apathetic  and  immovable,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  heiij>etl 
upon    it  by  the  Muscovite  authorities.       Bt»t  for  an  alleged 
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wliieh  ai  the'  utnuvst  was  an  indiscretion^  and  in  the 
''^pinion  of  niany  evinced  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  patriotism, 
to  see  the  high-spirited  youths  of  the  university — the  very 
pride  and  bloom  of  the  land — lashed  like  condemned  felons,  or 
ctjtisigiied  to  the  dungeon  of  the  criminal, — galletl  the  public 
mind  f>a»t  endurance*  The  brimming  cup  of  bitterness  over- 
flowed, and  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  29ih  of  November  1830,  that 
seine  Students  of  the  military  schools  and  of  the  university, 
with  a  few  civilians,  proceeded  by  difl'erent  paths  to  the  Park  of 
Laxienki^  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  adjoining  thickets 
near  the  bridge  of  Sobieski.  The  statue  of  the  deliverer  of 
Vienna  and  of  Christendom,  which  adorned  the  bridge,  seemed 
to  preside  over  their  enterprise,  and  iliey  waited  witli  throbbing 
hearts  for  the  appointed  time.  An  accidental  circumstance 
caufltetl  some  delay,  but  at  length  die  blaze  of  the  brewery,  the 
signal  agreed  upon,  burst  through  the  surrounding  darkness 
and  lx*c«me  distinctly  visible.  Peter  Wysocki,  one  of  the  con- 
fedrrates,  immediately  rushed  into  the  room  where  the  Polish 
Ensigns  were  listening  to  their  evening  lecture,  and  exclaiu)ed, 
**^  Poles  *  the  hour  of  vengeance  has  struck^ — this  night  we  van- 
**  qujsh  or  dieP  Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  Ensigns  who 
were  present,  only  seven  were  in  the  secret  of  the  intended 
nmr  — ^but  the  ap{>eal  was  undcrsttxid  by  all,  and  in  one 

em  I  shout  the  cry  of  "  to  anns,*^  burst  from  the  meeting. 

Lieutenant  Nyko  their  lecturer  headed  the  Ensigns.  The 
dvlKotis  being  unarmed,  firovided  themselves  with  weapons 
al  llie  liu!isiaji  school  of  Ensigns,  who  consented  to  remain 
neutral.  The  confederates  then  separated  into  two  parties. 
A  few  Students  of  the  university,  with  some  Ensigns  (n\  all 
twelve  in  number),  proceeded  from  the  bridge  of  Sobieski 
to  the  Palace  of  Belvedere,  the  residence  of  Constantine, 
while  ihe  remainder,  amounting  to  alx)ul  a  hundred  and 
fixiy,  endeavoured,  by  an  attack  on  the  Itussian  barracks 
sittiatcd  in  the  Park  of  Laziinki,  and  between  that  place  and 
Warsaw,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  troops  from  the  party  at 
the  Palace.  The  shots  fired  by  the  confederates  at  did'erent 
places,  as  signals  for  the  double  attack  on  the  Palace  and  on  tlie 
barracks — the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  doubt  which  jire- 
vtuled  as  to  the  number  of  the  assiiilants  arid  the  extent  of  the 
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insurrection— exciteil  a  general  feeling  of  alarm,  which  was  sr 
increased  by  ihe  heavy  Bring  of  the  trtiops,  the  less  regular 
musketry  of  the  Pales,  and  the  shouts  of  il>e  excited  Students 
and  Ensigns.  AV^hile  columns  of  the  Kussiau  cavalry,  recovered 
from  their  surprise^  might  he  seen  gathering  in  the  gltKJm» 
and  hastening  to  form  ihem^lves  in  dense  and  regular  masses 
under  their  officers. 

In  the  mean  time  the  party  of  twelve  which  had  proceeded 
towards  the  Palace,  soon  reached  its  destination.  The  senti- 
nels,  struck  ljy  terror  or  secretly  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the 
Poles,  offered  no  resistance  and  with  the  cry  of  "  Nabielak^"" 
— ^**  Death  to  the  Tyrant,*^  the  gates  of  the  Palace  were  pa^si'd, 
the  confederates  [XHieirated  into  the  court-yard,  and  forcing  the 
doors  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  musketR^  found  themselves 
within  the  very  lair  of  their  mortal  enemy,  who  at  this  hour 
according  to  his  custom  was  asleep*  The  Russian  general 
Gendre  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  progress  of  tlie  youthful 
confederates,  but  he  was  borne  down  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  killed.  Lubowid?.ki  the  Vice  President  of  Warsaw  who 
joined  hlni,  was  severely  wounded.  It  is  probable  that  Con- 
fitantine  would  ha%*e  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  lo  the  just  indig- 
nation and  excited  passions  of  the  young  men,  in  whose  power 
he  might  now  be  considered,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  ihoi^e 
accidents-f"j  which  we  can  hardl)'  lament,  as  it  j^rhaps  savetl  the 
confederates  from  the  reproach  of  inflicting  a  summary  thougli 
well-earned  punishment  on  their  tyrant. 

It  was  the  Grand   Duke's  custom  to  sleep  with  a    ralet  in 

waiting  at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  such  was  the  severity 

exercised  by  \m\\  even  towards  his  domei^tic  attendants,  that 

the  person  who  filled  this  post  was  never  permitted,  under  pain 

of  immediate   punishment,   to  enter  his  steeping  aparttttent 

until   summonetl   by  an  appoinietl  signal.     The  valet  was  in 

attendance  when  the  Students  broke  into  the  Palace  and  heard 

the  tumultuous  attack  ;  but  the  force  of  habit  and  the  dread 

of  the  knout  prevailed  over  his   sense  of  duty  or  supp<i6ed 

aifection  towards  his  master.     He  did  not  awake  the  Grand 
^ 

•  **  Nnbifbk/'  the  nnme  of  the  leader  of  the  pnrfy, 

t  Thi»  Btotemi»ij(,  we  nrr  •wure,  do«?R  not  cjtiictly  corrf»ij»oi>i3  with  toy  of  ihe 
publiftbcd  Accounts,  bat  our  nuthority  is  a  tlisljngiiitbr'd  PolUb  officer  iit  th»t 
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ale.  Vci  iirtiiiiiiig  the  danger  of  tlie  affray  which  seemed 
»|iidly  ap|>nMichmg,  he  locked  ihc  duor  of  the  chamber  iii 
which  his  roaster  slept,  and  hurried  down  a  steep  and  retired 
A^ht  of  ttairs,  which  communicated  with  the  Duchess's  apart- 
mrnu  in  the  wing  of  the  Palace.  The  impetuous  Students 
m  their  search  for  the  Grand  Duke,  passed  the  door  which 
the  valet  had  just  abandoned,  and  rushed  down  the  same 
6Cairs  into  the  court-yard  Iml'Iow  ;  but  ignorant  of  the  interior 
of  the  Palace,  and  of  the  situation  of  the  room  in  which  the 
object  of  their  search  and  of  their  vengeance  lay  concealed, 
iIm^  were  foiled  in  iheir  endeavours  to  discover  him. 

Finding  a  longer  stay  at  Belvedere  with  their  limited  num- 
liers  too  hazardous  an  experiment — a  detachment  of  Russian 
cavalry  having  been  actually  sent  to  cut  off  their  retreat — the 
youthful  band  rejoined  their  comrades  at  the  Bridge  of  Sobieski. 
Tbese  in  the  meantime  bad  augmented  their  ranks  to  about 
two  btrodred^  by  calling  on  the  School  of  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  to  join  them.  The  call  was  promptly  acceded  to,  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  combined  attack  on  the  bar- 
racks of  the  Russian  lancers  of  the  guard,  who  were  thrown 
into  a  confusion  from  which  they  did  not  recover,  till  a  regi- 
toent  of  hussars  and  another  of  cuirassiers  came  to  their 
aoistafice*  The  confederates  now  found  themselves  in  an  open 
and  exposed  situation,  in  front  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry 
who  threatened  them  with  an  immediate  attack,  and  who  every 
moment  expected  further  reinforcements.  They  were  obliged 
therefore  to  **euk  a  more  favourable  position,  and  retreated 
^  deeper  into  the  Park  of  Lazienki. 

This  Park  extends  from  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
of  the  Palace  Belvedere  to  the  Vistula,  As  it  approaches  the 
river  it  assumes  a  broken  and  marshy  character-  It  is  inter- 
acted At  intervals  with  reservoirs  of  water,  canals  (over  one  of 
which  llie  Bridge  of  Sobieski  is  built)  communicating  with  the 
Vistula,  and  it  is  also  coveretl  with  plantations  and  trees  of 
A  large  growth.  No  place  could  be  better  adapted  for  the 
..operations  of  a  body  of  infantry  opposing  an  attack  of  cavalry, 
aod  the  Ensigns,  in  selecting  it,  proved  tliat  the  instruciit>ns  of 
their  lecturer  had  not  l)een  thrown  away  upon  them.  Pro- 
Iccti  11  '  L's  as  much  as  possible  by  the  entangled  nature 
tif  111    ^  'lid  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they 
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hastily  formed  their  small  force  Into  a  hollow  square,  and  rego- 
lutely  awraited  the  attack  of  the  Russian  guards.  They  did 
not  wait  long.  The  cuirassiers  immediately  charged  in  columns  ; 
but  the  front  line  of  the  students  received  the  troopers  on 
their  bayonets,  while  the  rear  ranks  poured  in  a  destructive 
volley,  which  speedily  emptied  fifty  saddles  of  their  riders. 
Surprised  by  the  steady  resistance  they  encountered — perplexed 
by  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night — dismayed  by  the  unwonted  &hout  of  "  Niech  Zyis 
**  Polaka^  "  Poland  for  ever,"  which,  within  the  very  precincts 
of  the  palace,  rose  high  and  loud  over  the  din  of  tlie  combat — 
the  soldiers  wavered — fell  into  disorder — and  eventually  fled 
to  their  barracks* 

The  cot) federates  now  moved  towards  Warsaw.  They  were 
encountered  at  Uyasdow  on  their  road  to  the  Capital  by  the 
regiment  of  lancers ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  Warsaw,  in 
a  quarter  of  the  town,  which  from  being  recently  built 
bears  the  name  of  the  **  New  World,*"  by  the  hufaars. 
Still  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  ignc 
ranee  of  the  enemy  as  to  their  numbers,  they  bold^ 
attacked  and  dispersed  both  these  regiments  notwithstanding 
their  great  superiority  of  force.  The  troops  then  retreated 
towards  Belvedere  and  their  youthful  conquerors  entered 
Warsaw*  **  These  brilliant  actions,^  we  must  repeat  with 
M-  Brozozowski,  **  in  which  three  complete  regiments  of 
*'  the  cavalry  of  the  guards  were  defeated  by  two  hundred 
**  sub-officers  and  students*  deserve  tlie  most  prominent  place 
**  in  the  annals  of  military  heroism.  They  also  gave  the 
**  Russians  a  foretaste  of  the  w^ar  which  was  about  to  com- 
•*  mence,  and  an  earnest  of  what  Polish  valour  was  capable  of 
**  performing  in  the  sacred  cause  of  nallooal  liberty.** 

On  entering  the  Capital  of  their  country  after  the  events  of 
which  we  have  given  but  a  feeble  sketch,  the  confederates 
were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  their  jiosition* 
The  danger  which  hung  over  them  was  imminent,  and  the 
heavy  responsibilities  which  attached  to  their  proceedings  wen? 
painfully  apparent.  They  were  isolated  as  it  were  from  society. 
On  the  one  hand  they  had  ofiended  their  Muscovite  rulers 
past  all  hope  of  forgiveness.  On  the  other  tlieir  countrymen 
bad  not  openly  joined  them.      The  contrast  too  between  the 
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[dnoits  in  which  they  had  ju^it  btren  bu]$y  actors,  and  the  scenes 
|b«y  oow  beheld,  was  very  striking*  An  hour  had  not  elapsed 
since  they  were  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  Russian 

l^ardA*  The  rin^ng  of  the  arms  of  the  cuirassiers — the 
of  their  horses  rs  they  rushed  to  the  charge — the 
hllie  firiiig  of  thtir  own  party — sttll  seemed  present 
with  llie  minuteness  of  reality*  But  all  before  them  bore  the 
eharacler  of  f)eace  and  of  repose.  Several  of  the  mansions  of 
the  Dobihty  und  weakhler  classes  were  lighted  far  evening 
mAfvcB — the  theatres  were  open,  and  crowded^ — the  trader 
cluHing  his  shop   for   the  night,  and    tlie  lower   orders 

^  plied  with  wonted  industry  the  thousarjd  occupations,  which 
mark  the  humbler  citizen  of  a  large  and  populous  community. 
A  few  only  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  their  houses 
ami  waited  with  anxiety  the  course  of  events.  They  were 
cither  in  the  confidence  of  the  confederates^  or  from  living  in 
the  quarter  of  the  city  nearest  to  the  Palace,  were  alarmed 
by  the  unusual  appearance  of  fires  in  the  horizon,  the  drop- 
ping shots  in  the  distance,  and  the  less  equivocal  sounds  of 
a  bostiie  encounter  as  the  combtUants  approached. 

It  was  absolutely  and  urgently  necessary  todisi^el  the  apathy 
which  thus  prevailed  throughout  Warsaw*  To  accomplish  this 
tlie  confederates  dispersed  themselves  in  every  direction,  with 
the  cry  of  "  to  arms** — ^**  to  arms  !""  One  rushed  into  the 
**  Theatre  des  Varicles''  and  exclaimed,  **  Poles  !  ye  amuse 
"  yourselves  while  the  Russians  massacre  your  brethren  T 
another  immediately  followed,  crying  *'  Men  to  arms — to 
**  arms^ — "  the  women  to  their  homes  l'^  The  play-house  was 
abandoned  immediately*  The  alarm  spread  in  every  direction. 
Groups  of  people  soon  appeared  in  the  streets  looking  and 
asking  for  arms.  They  were  directed  to  the  arsenal.  It  was 
attacked  and  taken.  Its  contents,  upwards  of  30,000  stand  of 
anttSi  were  distributed  among  the  inhabitants*.  The  people 
thus  armed  directed  their  course  to  the  state  prison  of  the 
CamieHies— the  Polish  Bastille — where  many  languished  for 
alleged  pohtical  crimes.     Its  inmates  were  soon  released,  and 


*  The  RoBftiani  subiequenUy  made  an  attempl  to  retake  the  arsenal  with  a 
rrgiment  «r  fuarda,  but  it  waa  repuUed  with  some  loss. 
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the  viclims  of  Consiantine^s  tyranny,  who  for  months  had 
suflered  confinement,  privation,  and  torture,  again  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  freedom. 

The  Polish  troops  composing  the  garrison  of  Warsaw, 
were  as  httle  prepared  as  the  citizens  for  the  momentous  events 
of  that  night.  The  intended  insurrection  was  known  only  to 
lorae  lieutenants,  and  other  sub-4r)flRccrs,  who  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  exercise  much  personal  influence  over  their  regiments. 
An  appeal  therefore  was  made  to  the  national  feelings  of 
the  army-  Such  an  appeal  had  ever  been  successful  when 
addressed  to  Polish  troops*,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  was 
not  made  in  vain.  The  4th  regiment  of  the  line  was  the 
first  that  declared  in  favour  iS  the  national  cause.  It  had 
frequently  attracted  the  attention  and  praises  of  the  Grand 
Duke  by  its  high  discipline  and  military  bearing,  and  it  now 
added  another  claim  to  his  admiration — that  of  devoted 
patriotiMn.  The  example  it  set  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  corps  of  flying  artillery,  with  their  battery  of  field-pieces. 
A  large  portion  of  the  grenadiers,  and  a  battaUon  of  sapj>ers 
atid  miners  were  not  slow  to  fol]ow  ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
officers  seemed  to  hesitate  or  to  distrust  their  men,  the 
soldiers  exclaimed,  **  We  care  not  for  consequences  — 
*'  lead  us,  if  you  please — if  not,  we  join  our  countrymen 
•*  without  you.'^  Many  obnoxious  officers  fell  in  the  tumul- 
tuous proceedings  whicli  ensue<L  Amongst  them  was  General 
Ilauke,  Minister  of  War,  a  ready  tool  of  Constan line's  capri- 
cious will ;  and  the  hateful  General  Blomer,  who  fell  pierced 
with  eighteen  bullets.  The  Russian  General  Sass  the  chief 
of  the  Secret  Police,  and  several  of  the  detested  Corps  of 
Spies,  were  also  killed  in  the  partial  encounters  which  took 
place.  Unfortunately  many  meritorious  and  honourable  men 
were  sacrificed  with  the  guilty. 

Several  IVlish  officers  of  distinction,  influenced  by  a  high 
and  chivalrous  but  exaggerated  feeling  of  iionour,  considered 
that  their  mihtary  reputation  would  be  tarnished,  if  they 
joined  their  countrymen  in  disregard  of  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Muscovite  Government — to  that  government 
which  had  violated  every  principle  of  honour  and  gixxl  faith 
in  its  intercourse  with  the  Poles,     The  able  generals  Trcm* 
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cki    stid     Sietniontkowbki,     and     the    well-known    patriot 
(PcHDckii  fell   licumjs  to  ih'is  ovcrsirained  schk*  of  duty*    The 
ll&T  wail  implored  by  the  confederates  on  their  knees  to  join 
but  he   was  inexorable ;    and  it    became  impossible  to 
^^tire  him  from  the  fate  which   overtook   those  who  adhered  to 

the    RussiaDS,     Deplorable  as  these  losses    were,  it  must  Ixv 
bfcmarked  that  no  revolution  of  equal  extent  and  importanee, 
\  erer  accomplished  with  so  little  bloodshed.     Of  the  Hus- 
nol  more  dian  ninety  were  killed  ;   and   although    severaV 

of  the  Poles  were  wounded,  none  had  fallen  on  the  patriotic  side. 
The  night  appeared  long,  and  until  the  morning  dawned 

the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  confederates  alternately  prevailed. 
^Tbey  fell,  however,  that  the  enemy  l>ad  been  vanquished,  and 
raealm  and  steady  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  bad 

alrrady  superseded  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the  first 
.boam  of  action*     When  day  at  la^^t  appeared,  it  found  the 

Pales  and   Russians  standing  to  their  arms  and  facing  each 

olJier — ^ibe  Poles  in  possession  of  the  Capital  of  their  country — 
I  the  Polish  eagle  flying  on  the  ramparts — and  the  Russians  but 
\m  short  distance  from  its  precincts. 

Our  space  will  not  permit   us   to  describe  or  discus  the 
Inmi'i  ts  made  to  carry  on  the  provisional  government,  nor 

[can  Hore  than  lament  the  grievous  error  comraiited  in 

[fetaimng  any  of  the  members  of  the  Russian  adnnnistratioa  in 
rofioe.  For  the  details  of  these  proceedings  we  must  refer  our 
I  raiders  to  the  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 

article.  The  people  seemed  to  care  but  little  about  tlie  govern* 
» menL  They  paraded  the  streets  in  armed  groups,  anxiously, 
I  sod  as  it  were  instinctively,  inquiring  who  was  to  be  the  com- 
Inumder  of  the  army,  for  on  him  it  was  evident  the  destinies  of 
f Poland  depended*  General  Pac*  consented  to  lake  the  cora- 
jiDacid  till  General  Chlopicki,  the  superiority  of  whose  military 
Ludents  was  acknowledged,  should  have  been  prevailed  to  accept 

the  arduous  post.  Pursuant  to  orders  issued  by  the  municipality 

of  Warsaw  the  National  Guard  was  organized.  The  Studenta 
|of  theunirersitj  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  corps  called 

•  Genrml  ^»c  tJietl  |jut  year  At  Smyrna.    Hi*  inimeiiiie  estates  have  bceu  cou- 
iacaled  and  gtveu  to  Ilussuui  generals.     His  only  daughter  is  in  a  convi*jit  At 
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the  Honorary  Guard,  of  which  Dr.  Szyrma*,  ihe  professors 
moral  philosophy,  wa^  elected  commaDder. 

At  a  time  when  the  police  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  Honorary 
Guard  rendered  important  services  in  maintaining  public  orderJ 
Warsaw  was  indebted  to  these  noble  and  enthusiastic  yoiuha 
for  its  tranquillity  during  the  first  days  of  the  revolution. 
When  necessary  they  restrained  the  excesses  of  the  people^ 
and  in  some  instances  disanned  ihem.  In  the  performance 
of  these  duties  they  bivouacked  day  and  night  in  the  streets, 
and  sent  their  patroles  in  every  direction*  They  also  sent 
detachments  into  the  country,  and  established  the  autho- 
rity of  the  national  government  io  the  provincial  towns* 
By  their  exertions  the  Russian  eagles  were  everywhere  dis- 
placed, and  tlie  Polish  substituted  for  them*  The  military 
Students  began  the  revolution,  but  the  Students  of  the  univer- 
sity may  be  said  to  have  jjerfected  it.  Not  only  the  pupils  of 
the  university  of  Warsaw,  but  those  of  Cracow  and  other 
places,  with  their  masters  of  arts,  joined  the  Honorary  Guard. 
It  soon  mustered  twelve  hundred  infantry  and  eighty  cavalry » 
and  throughout  the  country  it  was  the  terror  of  the  anarchist, 
while  it  excited  the  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  of  the 
patriotic  and  well-disposed. 

The  Grand  Duke  soon  abandoned  all  intention  of  attacking 
Warsaw,  and  transferred  his  head^quarters  to  Wierzbna,  at  a 
distance  of  two  leagues  from  tlie  Capital.  He  did  not,  however, 
so  readily  pve  up  the  ho|K?  of  quelling  the  insurrection,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Polish  irotips  disjierscd  throughout  the 
provinces.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  The  Fortress  of  Mod- 
lin  surrendered  to  Colonel  Kicki  and  Count  Ladialas 
Zamoyski,  at  the  head  of  a  Polish  battalion  antl  sixty  horstv 
men  of  the  Honorary  Guard.  Its  Russian  garrison  laid  down 
their  arms ;  aiid  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  immense 


•  Dr  Szynnn  WAS  a  StmlcMU  in  Kdmhurgli  iti  IS2L  \V)iilc  in  that  city,  lir 
published,  in  Eng^lUh,  '*  Letters,  Litcmry  and  Politiciil,  on  PoUnd  and  other 
»'  Sclavonic  nationn."  On  his  return  to  Polniid,  he  wrote  his  **  Ueniinbcencfs  of 
*•  f'^nglnnd  nnd  ScoUntid/'  in  PoliJih,  in  SI  volt*  Hi*  uliio  conipited  an  Englbh 
iind  Poli»h  Dkiionary.  nnd  endeavoured  by  every  mejin*  lt>  diffiiKr  i  knowledge 
of  Knglish  amongst  bi»  coimfr-v  -  ■       Mt-  in  uoiv  a  refugrc  »n  KnuUnd. 
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stores  of  amtnunition,  which  hod  been  collected  for  the  cam* 
paign  agaioBt  France,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  The 
Polish  genenil  Szembek,  amongst  the  first,  joined  tlie  national 
eause  from  the  provinces.  His  brigade  entered  Warsaw  sing- 
ing the  prohibited,  and  to  Russian  ears,  the  hateful  song  of 
"  Poland  is  nol  losL^  Skrzynecki  with  his  regiment  came 
from  Puhusk,  and  news  were  daily  received  of  the  accession 
of  oiber  corps  to  the  national  banners. 

Constantino  now  plainly  perceived,  that  even  his  personal 
flsfi^ly  depended  upon  opening  negociations  with  the  provisional 
gofcmment.  He  therefore  intimated  a  desire  to  hear  the 
wishes  and  complaints  of  the  Poles.  On  the  2nd  of  December, 
a  deputation  consisting  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  Prince  Lubecki, 
Count  Ostrowski,  and  Lelewel,  proceeded  to  the  Russian  camp. 

Pursuant  to  their  instructions  tliey  demanded, — 

Firsty — The  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  was 
granted  in  the  year  1815,  and  afterwards  solemnly  sworn  to  by 
the  Emperor, 

Second ftf^ — The  inviolability  of  the  Polish  territory. 

Thirdiif^ — The  withdrawal  of  the  Russo-Lithuanian  corps 
statione<i  near  Bialystock  and  Brzesc, 

Fourthly^ — The  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  by  the 
Em|K'ror  Alexander,  of  uniting  all  the  ancient  Polish  provinces 
with  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  deputation  also  desired  to  know  whether  any  orders 
had  been  sent  to  Russia  for  reinforcements. 

The  interview  lasted  four  hours,  and  the  Princess  Lowicz, 
the  consort  of  Cunstantine,  totjk  part  in  the  discussions  which 
arose.  The  deputation  was  assured  that  no  orders  had  been 
mui  for  reinforcements;  but  the  very  mention  of  the  Ctm- 
sHfuiion  put  the  Grand  Duke  in  a  violent  rage,  and  he 
arrogantly  asked,  "  Who  shall  dare  to  interfere  between  my 
**  Bmther  and  the  Constitution  ?"  To  the  other  demands  he 
gave  evasive  replies ;  but  he  consented  to  an  exchange  of  pri- 
imersof  war,  and  promised  to  giye  forty-eight  hours  notice, 
should  he  attack  Warsaw.  He  also  stated  his  intention  of 
nsediating  with  his  Imperial  Brother  for  the  "Guilty/" — **  There 
**  are  no  gulffy  amongst  us,"  said  Ladislas  Ostrowski  leaning 
on  his  sabre,  and  the  deputation  departed.  On  the  following 
day  tlie  Grand  Duke  commenced  liis  retreat,  passed  the  Vistula 
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at  Pulawy,  and  the  frontier  at  Wlodawa.     PrLviaudy  lo  Im 
departure  he  issued  the  following  proclamation  :— 

**  f  gtAtU  permlsiion  to  the  Polisli  troops,  who  remiune^  faitliful  to  tlie  lust 
inument,  to  join  thdt  comrades.  I  urn  »eitiTig  out  with  the  Imperial  troop*  to 
the  eaptt;il,  atid  I  ha|)e,  from  Pulish  good  faith,  thnt  tlwy  will  uol  W  tiArvssed  in  ' 
tlieir  prugnrgs  lowarda  the  froiiii(?r§»  1  likewise  rt'coiiinieuil  the  public  establUh- 
ments,  ihesecurity  of  property  and  of  iiulividunls,  to  the  protection  of  the  Polish 
niilton,  Bird  by  se  doing  I  pliic«  them  tinder  a  safeguard  the  most  sacred* 

(:Sigfitd)  ••  CONSf  ANTtME.** 

Some  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of 
allowing  Constautine  and  the  Russian  troops  to  depart.  These 
troops  amounted  to  8,000  men,  and  they  had  with  them 
twenlv-four  pieces  of  catmon.  A  barbarous  and  subtle  enemy 
knew  well  how  to  appeal  to  the  romantic  fei4ings  of  honour 
which  influence  the  Poles  on  sucli  occasions;  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  condemning  the  provisional  government  for  per- 
mitting the  Grand  Duke  to  leave  Poland  with  this  force,  and 
we  conceive  that  the  law  of  nati<jns  permitted,  as  public  justice 
and  common  prudence  demanded,  that  Constantioe  and  his 
soldiers  should  be  retained  as  prisoners  of  war.  At  all  events, 
the  Russian  troops  should  have  Ijcen  disitrmed,  and  their  arma 
would  have  been  an  important  accjuiMriiMj  for  the  uatioiial 
cause* 

That  every  constitutional  means  of  ubtiiiuing  redress  might , 
be  exhausted,  Prince  Lubecki  and  Count  Jeziersiki  were  sent 
to  Petersburgh  to  submit  the  grievances  of  the  Poles  to  tl>e 
Emj)eror,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  such  concessions  as  would 
render  an  apfxal  to  arms  unneceHsary,     The  terms  they  were 
directed  to  insist  ufjon,  were  similar  to  ttiose  proposed  by  the 
deputation  to  Constuntine,  and  they  were  particularly  instructed  , 
to  demand  llie  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops   from  tlie  ^ 
Pulish  provinces* 

Envoys  were  also  sent  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London^ 
It  was  assumed  that  these  powers,  as  jMirlies  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  would  maintain  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Poles ; 
and  the  interests  of  Europe  seemed  to  require  that  the  aggre*»- 
sive  proceedings  of  Russia  should  l>e  checked*  Prom  the 
justice  of  the  two  German  courts — both  of  which  had  been 
principal  actors  in  the  infamous  partition  of  their  country — 
(he  i*ole^  did  nut  expect  much;   but  they  ho|)ed   that  their 
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jay  of  the  growing  power  of  Russia  might  exercise  a  salu- 
tin*  indueiiCL*  upon  their  policy.  They  were  deeeiveil.  At 
V  icnnn  tlie  Court  was  favourably  tJisposcil  towards  iheir  eausc, 
Init  Mettermch  was  op|X)sed  lo  it*  At  Berlin,  on  the  con- 
InrT^  the  miiiij^icrs  were  more  tractable,  but  the  Kii>g  and  the 
Cuun  were  slavishly  prostrate  Infore  liusaia.  The  ambition  of 
the  Czar  and  the  spears  of  the  Cossaeks  were  feared,  but  tlie 
progress  of  freed otn  and  the  success  of  liberal  principles,  were, 
to  ihc  a|niiion  of  the  absolutists,  fraught  with  infinitely  greater 
danger. 

The  mission  to  France  was  fur  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
armed  intervention.  The  French  government  professed  an 
inelinatiun  to  interfere  if  England  would  co-operate,  but  Lord 
l*almti*slQn  would  n*)t  even  admit  the  Tulisl)  L^nsuy  in  Lon- 
don, tlie  Afarquis  VV^ielopolski,  nor  bis  successor  the  venerable 
poet  Niemcewicz,  into  liis  presence.  In  vain  did  General 
Lafayette  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Colonel 
Eraiis  ill  the  British  House  of  Commons,  raise  their  voices  in 
favour  of  Polund,  In  France,  a  narrow  and  a  selfish  system 
of  foreign  policy  already  commenced,  rendered  the  appeal  fruit- 
lifsfii;  Afid  in  England,  those  public  men  who  fifteen  years 
liefore,  declared  that  the  rights  and  the  independence  of  nations 
were  involved  in  the  queeiion  of  Polish  indcix^ndenee,  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  supplications  uf  this  gallant  people  struggling 
with  its  gigantic  enemy. 

As  had  been  foreseen,  the  Emperor  Nicolas  refused  to 
recognise  the  deputation  or  to  negociate  with  '*  rebels,*"  as  he 
falsely  denominated  the  Poles.  The  Prince  Lubecki  being 
adantted  in  his  private  capacity,  and  having  alUuluil  to  mea- 
8itre»  of  conciliation  aa  the  l>est  means  of  re-establishing  con- 
fidence, the  Emperor  abruptly  said,  "  I  will  send  the  JMarshak 
"  he  will  restore  quiet,"  and  broke  up  the  conference*.  All 
their  efforts  to  negociate  having  failed^  the  Poles  felt  that  they 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  their  oppressor.  Even  under  these 
untoward  circumstances  their  dauntless  courage  did  not  forsake 
ibenu  They  seized  their  arms  a!id  prepared  for  the  unequal 
contest. 


•  **  Sc  Tonlvni  In  I'olof^m',  9i  je  pa«str»i  k»  Rhtn/'  was,  nt  thi*t  rime,  n 
fjiviiurite  taitng  i%r  Ihc  Aurocrui.  lie  ha.s  |)i'rforined  the  lir&t  part  of  lh«  Utreat 
*-iiuij  he  aot  yet  JiLXOmpltsh  the  second  ? 


In  the  mean  time  the  Diet  assembled*  No  new  elecuotjs 
preceded  its  meeting  and  none  were  deemed  necessary.  lis 
members  were  Poles  and  of  course  patriots.  Neither  the 
power  oor  the  corruption  of  Russia  had  been  able  to  taint  the 
character,  or  subdue  the  independence  of  the  Polisli  represen- 
tative. Count  Ladislas  Ostrowski  was  unanimously  elected 
speaker  of  the  Diet,  and  supported  by  his  friends  took  hii 
place  in  the  chair*  The  first  important  act  of  the  Diet  was  j 
declaration  of  the  national  character  of  the  revolution.  The 
second  the  establisliment  of  a  Dictatorship.  General  Chlo-.J 
pieki  was  named  Dictator,  but  this  power  was  not  confided  tal 
him  without  restrictions.  A  committee  of  fifteen,  chosen 
jointly  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate, 
appointed  to  watch  his  conduct  with  the  right  to  requtf 
explanations,  and  in  extreme  cases  with  the  power  of  de- 
posing him.  In  tlie  general  exercise  of  his  functions,  full 
confidence  was,  however,  placed  in  the  Dictator;  his  duty 
being  in  fact  to  take  care,  "  ne  quid  deti^menti  respublic 
^*  capiat;' 

These  arrangements  being  completed,  the  Diet  broke  up 
its  sittings^  and  the  Polish  senators  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
labour  at  the  fortifications  of  Praga,  The  example  did  not 
fail  to  produce  its  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  population.  All 
classes  of  the  inhabitants — the  master  and  the  servant — the 
professor  and  his  pupils — Priests  and  Jews — the  aged  and  the 
young — might  be  seen  in  motley  groups  on  the  ramparts 
digging  side  by  side.  Patriotism  levelled  all  differences.  The 
distinctions  of  rank — the  prejudices  of  race — the  conflict  of 
opinions  disappeared  under  its  influence.  Poland  exhibited 
the  picture  of  a  large  family  and  her  children  were  governed 
by  one  feeling. 

**  One  day»"  says  Dr.  Spader,  *'  mj  assembly  of  upward*  of  one  bundrvd 
women  aod  young  (sprk  were  swn  traversing  the  streetfi  of  Warsaw  with  spadei, 
singing  the  natiooal  aoitg^s  of  ilieir  country,  "fliey  were  viltagers  going  to 
labour  at  the  fortificAUonti  of  Priiga.  Tlie  cortege  was  headed  by  a  virgiiii 
dressed  in  white.  In  her  hands  she  bore  a  banner^  witli  some  patriotic  Lines 
inscribed  upon  it,  and  she  was  followed  by  the  principaJ  matrons  of  the  villag 
A  respectable  Polisli  lady,  the  Countess  Zaleska,  and  her  grand-daughteii 
closed  the  train/' 

Such  was  the  ^tatc  of  public  ftxiing,  and  ail  eyes  were 
directed  to  the  Dictator  (Mtlupicki,  whom  the  people  had 
accustomed  thems^elve^  to  look  upon  a»  the  future  liberator  of 
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tiif  t30untrj-,  when  this  extraordinary  individual  tendered  his 
resignittion^ — an  act  ivhich  was  not  only  considered  a  public 
calamity,  but  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  apfieared 
almost  tantamount  to  treachery.  The  only  explanation  given 
of  this  proceeding,  was  the  expectation  die  Dictator  had  enter- 
tained of  the  negociations  with  Nicolas  being  successful,  and  the 
Caj^tidious  sense  of  military  honour,  which  urged  him  not  to  vio- 
late his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  when  it  was  fully  ascer- 
tained that  these  negociations  had  failed.  Yet  after  resigning 
the  supreme  command,  he  fought  as  a  volunteer  against  the 
Russians,  and  by  hiij  advice  was  instrumental  in  destroying 
thousands  of  the  Emperor's  troops  ! 

In  this  emergency  the  Diet  immediately  assembled.  Its 
first  step  was  the  formation  of  a  new  Provisional  Government 
of  five  members.  Prince  Adam  Czarioryski  was  elected 
President^  and  the  other  members  were  Vincent  Niemojowski*, 
Morawski,  Barzykowski,  and  Lelewel.  Prince  Michael  Rad- 
Blirii  waa  elected  commander-in-chief,  and  Chlopicki,  after 
some  hesitation,  consented  to  support  him  with  his  military 
experience  and  advice- 

Both  sides  now  prepared  for  action. 

The  Russian  army  brought  into  the  field  against  the  ruKs, 
under  Marshal  Diebitch,  was  composed  of  the  following 
trooprt":— 

Infiuitry,  9S  battdtanic,  of  750  men  each  *,,..•••«•  72,750 

Caralry.  157  squadrons,  of  I  *S0  men  each    «•••••••  23,^50 

Artiilifry,  3^0  deJd  pieces  and  batteiing  cAnnon^l  ^^20 

30  JutiUerymen  to  each  gun , ..**♦/ 

Cofwacks,  \  \  rcg^iments,  of  400  men  each 4,400 

Reserve,    cnmmM^ariat,  waggon   train,    hospital* )^  2  qoq 

ttair,  arc  ^c t > 

110.G20 

Captain   Frank  land  estimated  the  total  of  Diebitch's  army 
130,000    men^.      The    Russians    themselves   at    J200,00(K 
they  always  exaggerate  the  number  of  their   troops  ai  the 
eommcncement  of  a  campaign.     After  the  several  defeats  they 
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experienced  in  Pulanil,  they  rcducetl  the  number  below  iTie 
Palish  estiniate, 

Tf>  oppf>se  this  force  the  Pales  assembled  the  fullciwing 
troops ; — 

liifantrv,  13  reg^iiiicfitA^with  four  battalirms^  of  800  >       . .  ^  . 

men  in  each  reginicnt ... / 

Cavalry^  nine  regiments,  with  five  squadrons,  of  200^ 

men  in  each  re^tnent,  and  iwo  nquutiroas  of/        0,400 

carabineers , ^ 

ArtiMtfiry,   120  fi  el  J -pieces,  with  20  ortilterymen  1         255/1 

to  eiich  gun,  *•♦ .,... / 

Tleservc,  commiesuriat,  waggon  train,  &c ,        1,0(m  • 

New  levies  of  infantry    *•..»* , , ,       2»J0^> 

Tliree  battuUons  of  nBemen,  iinti  light  cavHtry    ....       1^500 

SS,o'iO 

The  effective  strength  of  the  Pulbh  army,  brought  into  the 
field  against  the  Hussians,  at  no  lime,  however,  exceeded 
44,00(>  men*.  Upwards  of  1 4-,000  having  been  stationecl  in 
the  provinces,  or  employed  to  garrison  the  foriretsses  of  Modliri 
and  Zamosc* 

The  whole  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Kingdom  now  swarmed 
with  Russian  Troops.  On  the  5th  of  February  1831,  Prince 
Szachowskoy  entered  the  Palatinate  of  Augustowo,  General 
Krentz  that  of  Lublin^  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  foU 
loweil  in  eight  divisions,  all  advancing  on  lines  of  march 
which  converged  towards  Warsaw  as  a  common  centre.  Prince 
Itadziwil  and  Chlopieki  felt  that  to  endeavour  to  cover  sa 
extensive  a  frontier,  with  so  small  an  army  as  the  Polish,  would, 
by  dispersing  their  force,  ensure  immediate  defeat  and  deslruc* 
tion*  Warsaw,  therefore,  witl)  its  Vistula,  its  fortifications, 
and  its  surrounding  plains,  was  chosen  m  the  place  where  the 
chief  struggle  was  to  be  made* 

With  reference  \o  this  plan,  the  whole  of  the  active  army  was 
divided  into  four  principal  divisions  of  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Krukowilcki,  Zvmirski,  SitugyNEcKi,  and 
SsfEMflEK.  The  cavalry  under  Weissenhof  was  divided 
into  three  divisions. 

•  The  Poltin  could  hiive  lirought  nil  iinny  four  timet  as  nmnerouii  into  the 
fiehl*  but  arnii  not  men  were  wanting.  They  never  liad  more  than  (iO,000 
muakeut  yet  mr  iiinnenMe  rt>oin  in  the  Tower  of  Lonihin^  we  me  toU  by  a 
recent  writer^  t-onijiins  2OM,ii0ii,  '*  n\m\  tiuttrfuliy  anil  conveniently  urttinged, 
**  Hml  In  perfeef  Arilrr/'  Wouhl  \\\M  half  the  ton  ten  l»  of  that  room  had  been 
tnui%(crred  to  Poland ! 
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The  division  of  Krukcmiecki  amounted  to  10,000  men  and 
romifd  the  lef\  wing  of  ibe  Polish  army.  It  was  opposed  to  a 
Ru^lan  divi&ion  under  Prince  Szachowskoy-*  and  Manderstein. 
The  second  division  under  Zymtrski,  of  8000  men,  and  the  third 
division  under  Skizyneckijof  9000  men,  constituted  the  centre, 
and  faced  the  centre  of  the  Russian  army  under  the  unmediate 
command  of  Diebitch,  suppjrted  by  Generals  Rosen,  Puhlen^ 
and  Whit.  The  Grand  Duke  Consiautine  led  the  Russian  re- 
serveof  25,000  men.  In  the  rear  of  the  Polish  centre,  the  fourth 
division  under  Szemliek,  amounting  to  9000  men,  formed  a 
reserve.  Its  head  quarters  were  not  further  advanced  than 
QkuDiew^  at  three  Polish  mile«  (about  fifteen  Engliish)  from 
Warsaw*  General  Dwcrnicki,  with  a  corps  of  70(K)  men  on 
Uie  right  wing,  had  the  Russtian  Generals  Geismar  and  Kreutx 
in  his  front-  These  dispositions  l^eing  completed,  all  possible 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  army  being  cut  of}*  from 
ibe  Capital,  and  General  Szembek  had  orders  to  reinforce  the 
weaker  points  in  case  of  need. 

The  first  sh<it  fired  was  on  the  river  Liwiec,  the  passage  of 
which  was  disputed  by  a  single  Polish  battalion  with  two  field 
pieces  for  a  whole  day,  though  attacked  by  a  Russian  corps 
with  twelve  cannon.  The  enemy  then  seemed  to  overrun 
the  kingdom  like  a  deluge^  and  General  Kreutz,  after  crossing 
the  Vistulii  near  Pulawy,  pushed  bis  advanced  guard  as  far  as 
liadom*  On  the  other  hand,  General  Dwemicki  at  the  head  of 
his  corps  with  six  pieces  of  cannon,  surprised  and  routed  the 
Russians  at  Stoczek,  with  a  loss  of  eleven  cannon,  600  killed, 
and  230  prisoners.  The  Poles  suffered  comparatively  but 
little.  This  brilliant  and  successful  action  diffused  a  feeling  of 
con6dencc  throughout  the  Polish  army,  as  the  victory  was 
gained  over  Geismar,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Generals 
of  the  Turkish  war. 

During  the  retreat  of  the  Polish  army  on  Warsaw,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  general  plan  of  operations,  several  engagements  took 
place  which  reflected  honour  on  the  Polish  arms.  Tlie  chief 
were  the  actions  at  Dooafi:,  Okitkifiw,  and  Wawr,  and  of  these 
the  mo&t  important  was  fought  on  the  20ih  of  Ftbruary,  in 
the  celebrated  Alder- Wood.  The  possession  of  this  W(x>d  was 
obstinately  disputed  by  the  Pc^Ips  and  the  Russians  at  the  pnnt 
of  the  liayonet.     The   loss  on   bolli  sides  was  very  great*,  and 


Tht  PnfUi   Wat 

several  of  the  Russian  rcgimeota  were  reduced  lo  single  baltu- 
lions*  The  Poles  reraained  masters  of  the  ground,  and  ihc 
Alder-Wood*  was  occupied  by  the  centre  of  llie  Polish  army. 

The  enemy  was  now  within  sight  of  Warsaw,  and  from  tlie 
elevated  ground  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Vistula  the  position  of 
either  army  could  be  distinctly  traced.  At  the  termination  of 
an  extensive  plain,  and  at  tlie  distance  of  a  league  from  the 
Capital,  the  Polish  army  lay  encamped  —  its  centre  over, 
shadowed  by  the  celebrated  Alder- Wood — white  the  Ru^^ian 
lents  were  seen  in  the  distance,  scattered  along  the  skirts  of  an 
extensive  pine  forest,  which  partly  concealed  their  force. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Gmchow,  the  Russians  wer 
ranged  in  double  lines  along  the  edge  of  this  forest.  Count 
Pahlen  commanded  the  right  wing  and  General  Rosen  the 
left  of  their  army.  A  numerous  cavalry  under  General  Witt 
occupied  the  hills  and  plains  towards  the  village  of  Zombki^ 
reaching  as  far  as  Prince  Szaehowskoy*  corps,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  junction  with  Diebilch.  The  reserve  under 
Con  Stan  tine  had  not  yet  reached  the  main  liody,  The  ele- 
vated site  on  which  the  Russian  army  stocjd,  made  its  position 
in  some  respects  an  advantageous  one ;  but  the  marshy  and 
uneven  ground,  intersected  with  ditches  and  covered  with, 
brush  wood  in  front,  rendered  an  advance  a  very  difficuU 
movement. 

The  division  of  Zymirski  occupied  the  Alder- Wood,  and' 
this  position  ctmstituted  at  once  tlie  centre  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced point  of  tlie  Polish  army.  Szembek^s  division  on  the 
right,  extended  from  Grochow  to  the  Morass  Saska  Kemp 
leaning  upon  a  stream  which  empties  itself  into  tlie  Vistula 
The  cavalry,  in  two  corps^  was  under  the  command  of 
Lubienski  and  Uminski.  The  former  acted  as  a  reserve  for 
Sscembek  and  Skrzynecki ;  the  latter,  on  the  left,  maintained 
ilie  communication  between  the  main  army  and  the  carps  of 
Krukowiecki  at  Bialolcnka,  To  the  al»uvc  force  must  be 
added  three  regiments  of  recruits,  who  for  want  of  muskets 
were  armed  with  scythes,  and  a  part  of  the  National  Guard 


*  In  consequence  of  the  severe  fighting  irhicb  loolc  place  on  this  oocasia 
and  at  the  battJe  of  Grochow  in  the  Alder- Wood,  it  hai  received  the  name  of  th^ 
••  Bloody  Forc«t." 
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*  Warsaw,  who  were  employed  in  carrying  the  wounded  from 
^tbe  &kl  of  battle. 

On  the  tnomiug  of  the  25th  of  February,  Krukowiecki  at* 
ked  and  defeated  at  Bialolenka,  the  Russian  corps  of  Prince 
Ssachopr&koy,  composed  of  15^000  men  and  50  pieces  of  cannon, 
(but  could  not  prevent  its  subsequent  junction  wiih  Diebitch,    So 
Itoou  as  the  Imperial  Field-Marshal  was  informed  of  this  attack 
he  issued  orders  for  a  general  action.     At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
marning  the  first  cannon  was  heard  from  the  Russian  lin^s — 
th  was  th'  '  for  battle — and  was  immediately  answered  by 

^ihe  Poli^:  ry.     The  strength  of  the  Poles  was  the  Alder- 

Wood.     It  screened  all  their  movements.     No  effectual  ad- 
oould  be  made  by  the  enemy  while  it  remained  in  their 
ion.     Diebitch  determined   therefore  to  carry  it  at  any 
sacrifice.     The  24th  division — the  corps  of  Rosen^ — was  des* 
tiiMsd  fov  this  service.     It  plunged  into  the  thicket  but  almost 
tdiaappeared  under  the  bayonets  of  ttie  Polish  troops.     Diebitch 
[finding  the  resistance  offered  so  desperate,  continued  to  send 
reinforcements   till    the   number   of    Russians   engaged 
unted  to  tweniy-five  battalions,  and  the  Poles  were  forced 
one  part  of  the  wood. 
The  Ex-Dictator  Chlopicki  %iewed  this  retrograde  move- 
[ment  with  lively  dissatisfaction,  and  sent  orders  to  Zymirski  on 
I0:aocount  to  abandon  the  post.    In  vain  did  the  Polish  General 
the  exhaustion  of  his  men.     "  Tell  hinaj''  said  the  veteran, 
*«  to  hold  it  with  his  teeth .^     The  4th  and  the  8th  regiments^ 
under   Bogualawski^   were   however   sent   to  relieve   Roland's 
brigade,  which  had  suffered  most  severely ;   the  brigade   of 
rCxyzew&ki  alone  maintaining  its  position.     These  gallant  regi- 
ats  on  reaching  the   wooil   rushed    to    the   charge.      The 
iRussiaiis  could  not  withstand  the  onsets  and  the  Poles  once 
loiore  became  masters  of  the  disputed  ground. 

The  grape-shot  of  the  Polish  artillery  had  made  lamentable 
iliafoc,  not  only  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  but  in  the  wood 
iudU  Scarcely  a  tree  had  escaped  injury,  and  many  were 
leotirely  cut  down.  The  wood  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
Ffield  of  corn  after  a  heavy  hail  storm  ;  and  under  Us  torn  and 
eotangled  branches — ^from  the  dying  and  the  dead — oozed  the 
tiDiiigled  stream  of  life  which  flowed  from  the  free-man  and 
[thealsire* 
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"  RiiUt  and  U^rsc — Frit-nd,  Fw— i»  ont*  red  biiml 
bltnu." 

Diebilch  though  foiled  did  not  relax  in  his  efforts.  Fresh 
masses  were  thrust  forward,  jukI  the  remainder  of  the  twciuv- 
fifth  division,  with  three  complete  regiments  of  infantry,  were  led 
to  the  attack  by  General  Neidhard,  In  spite  of  their  greaieHt 
exertions,  the  Poles  were  partially  driven  back  by  this  immense 
superiority  of  force,  and  the  Russians  were  on  the  point  of  again 
gaining  a  footing  in  the  wood,  when  Chlopicki  himself  arrivecl 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  and  Skrzynecki  with  the  remainder 
of  his  division.  On  the  right  and  on  the  left  they  simul- 
taneously attacked  the  Russians,  and  routed  them  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  Chlopicki  had  two  horses  shot  under  himj 
and  though  wounded,  hurst  from  the  wcxkI  at  the  head  of  the 
victorious  Poles,  who  with  the  cry  of  Poland  !  Poland  forever  \ 
charged  Rosen^'s  division  in  its  disorderly  retreat,  and  excited  a 
panic  in  the  Russian  soldiery  which  extended  even  to  the  main 
body  under  Diebitch, 

Chlopicki  with  a  sold ier''s  eye  saw  all  the  advantages  he  had 
gained.  He  marked  the  wavering  lines  of  the  Russian  anuy, 
and  the  hurried  movement  of  their  cavalry  into  masses,  prepar- 
ing, by  a  charge,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  discomfited  infantrv* 
The  crisis  was  important*  The  fate  of  the  battle — perhaps  of 
Poland — depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  moment*  He  in- 
stantly dispatched  an  Aide-de-Camp  to  Lubienski,  for  one  or 
two  brigades  of  cavalry,  to  pursue  the  retreating  Russians^ 
while  he  continued  to  press  upon  them  with  the  light  brigade  of 
the  second  division,  and  threatened  to  take  a  line  of  artillery  in 
flank.  Unfortunately  for  his  country,  the  answer  of  Lubienaki 
was,  that  he  could  Receive  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
alone  and  that  the  ground  was  uniit  for  the  operations  of  cavalry. 
Offendetl  but  not  dismayed,  Chlopicki  left  fbr  a  moment  the 
tumult  of  the  bjiUle,  and  hastened  to  Prince  Radziwii,  who 
immediately  sent  orders  to  I^ubienski  to  charge  jointly  with 
Szembek's  division*  '*  Now,  Gentlemen,""  said  Chlopicki,  as 
he  galloped  «o  the  front,  "  w^e  will  take  some  Russian  cannon. 
Rut  while  he  was  giving  orders  to  his  Aide^le^Camp  a  she! 
burst  near  him.  The  fragments  killed  hishorM^and  threw  him 
violently  to  the  ground.  He  lay  for  some  time  senseless,  and 
ypm  recovering  himself,  found  tliat  both  his  feet  were  severely 
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leJ-  The  Scytfiemen  were  called.  Tliey  spread  a  cloak 
plifedng  him  ujion  it  l>orc  him  on  their  scythes  towards 
onaiw*  He  sat  upright  as  they  carried  him  from  the  field, 
liimiiig  his  head  towards  the  enemy  ;  and  observing  the 
eonftisian  occasioned  by  his  fall  exclaimed,  **  Why  was  I  not 
•*  killed,  rather  than  witness  what  is  now  occurring.'' 

It  was  three  o*clock  when  Chlopicki  fell,  and  the  contest 
had  lasted  fur  &ix  hours  without  intermission  and  with  the 
grcifttcal  carnage.  It  was  still  continued  but  without  order  or 
ly  genera]  plan*  Each  corps  gallantly  maintained  its  position, 
i  the  action  became  emphatically,  as  it  was  afterwards  termed, 
*rhe  Battle  of  the  Lieutenants.^  No  where  did  the  military 
lory  of  the  Polish  soldier  shine  brighter  than  on  the  Plains  of 
Grochow.  Each  man  endeavoured  by  his  individual  zeal  and 
[Dteirigence  to  supply  the  want  of  a  leader,  and  each  fought 
a§  if  the  mother-earth  on  which  he  stood  was  only  to  be 
purciiased  witli  lits  life-blood* 

Sssadiowskoy^s  corps  having  joined  the  main  Russian  army, 
the  poeition  of  the  Poles  in  the  forest  became  no  longer 
testable;  but  they  formed  a  new  line  which  extended  from 
Grochow  to  Zoml>ki.  Dii*bitch  while  these  movements  were 
going  on,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  sixty  pieces  of  cannon 
on  the  Polish  army,  and  under  the  cover  of  this  assault  ordered 
a  general  charge  of  cavalry*  This  charge  was  partially  siic- 
cscsftful,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Poles  was  bent  back  as  far 
as  Praga,  On  the  left  and  in  the  centre,  however,  the  attack 
liled,  and  the  Russian  Cuirassiers  checked  by  the  hVe 
f  Uion  commanded  by  Major  Karski,  were  charged  by 

the  second  and  fifth  Polish  Lancers  and  entirely  routed — the 
regiment  of  Prince  All>ert,  which  let!  tlie  attack,  being  cut  to 
^itces.  The  day  terminated  by  a  cannonade  on  either  side — 
the  last  shots  being  fired  by  the  Polish  artillery.  Skrzynccki 
and  Szembek  proposed  a  night  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp  at 
tile  jKiint  of  the  bayonet,  but  Prince  Radziwil  ordered  the  army 
to  pass  to  the  west  side  of  the  Vistula,  which  was  immediately 
(!m  '  bridge  being  in  hourly  danger  of  destruction  from 
ill  lug  up  of  the  ice. 

The  battle  of  Grochow  will  ever  be  memorable  in  military 
annals.     In  it,  an  army  of  120,000  men  with  400   pieces  of 
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cannon,  were  unable  to  vanquish  S5»000  men*  with  100 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  but  for  an  accident  would  most  pro- 
bably have  experienced  an  ignominious  defeats  The  low 
of  the  Poles,  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  to  the  battle 
of  Grochow,  was  estimated  at  11,000  men,  while  that  of  the 
Russians  was  said  to  amount  to  30^000 ;  and  considering  the 
long  inaction  of  Dicbitch  after  the  battle,  and  the  unfortunate 
turn  the  war  subsequently  look  for  the  Russians,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  their  losja  was  not  exaggerated. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Grochow  Prince  Radziwil 
resigned.  Chlopicki  was  again  proposed  as  commander-iD- 
chief,  but  the  state  of  his  wounds  would  not  allow  him  to 
accept  the  appointment.  Skrzynecki,  at  his  suggestion,  wa» 
named  as  the  leader  of  the  Polish  army;  and  at  such  a  crisis 
a  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made* 

Both  armies  were  so  exhausted  by  the  recent  contests,  that 
some  time  elapsed  before  either  was  prepared  to  undertake 
active  operations.  In  the  mean  time,  tiie  spirit  of  patriotism 
was  roused  throughout  the  provinces  of  Ancient  Poland,  and 
even  the  Duchy  of  Pnsen  and  Galicia,  which  could  not  openly 
participate  in  the  contest,  without  compromising  the  neutrality 
of  their  respective  governments,  sent  secret  contingents  of  men 
and  money.  The  Russian  Provinces  unrestrained  by  such 
considerations  openly  raised  the  standard  of  independence, 
and  not  only  were  the  operations  of  the  Russian  army  before 
Warsaw  paralyzed  by  these  events,  but  the  whole  JIuscovite 
Empire  was  threatened  with  convulsion.  Troops  were  in 
consequence  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country^  and  the 
following  Ukase  was  issued  from  Petersburgh — a  document  so 
barbarous,  that  were  it  not  established  by  unquestionable 
evidence,  civilised  Europe  would  almost  reject  its  authenticity* 
**  We  order,""  says  the  Imperial  Tyrant— 

*'  L  All  noblt?!  (Szlachbi)  taking  pnrt  in  the  itisurr«cUon»  and  offering  ati 
armed  re^i^lance  to  ihe  legitimate  authorities,  to  be  tried  l>y  courts-mnrtijil,  and 
the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution,  on  hciDg  confirmed  by  the  tcspcctiT* 
commander*  oC  detachments.** 


I 
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•  Knikowiecki'8  corpf  wa»  not  eng^igtd*  with  the  exception  of  QielgtjdV 
Bri^de,  which  at  a  tite  hour  reinforced  Umtiiiikt  at  Zombki.  Umin&ki  bud  gal- 
iantlv  held  the  ituMiana  in  uheck  during  the  whole  day. 
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^'  2.  The  Unded  property  of  such  criiiiiiiAlA  is  to  be  contiKCiUcd,  f^nd  liw 
revenues  lo  belong  to  the  Treasufy  of  the  hivnl ids." 

**  S,  With  retpect  to  ih*    mate  chilfirtn  of  nobles  punished  for  the  crttiie* 
\  spscified  in  the  first  article,  our  furrlier  pleasure  is  to  be  hcr<?after  taken  (!)     The 
^  eUUrtn  of  those  who  describe  tltemselves  &s  Sxlscbta  (nobles),  without  bi'in* 
Bhlr  lo  ffive  inUjiEuctory  proo&  of  their  rank,  are  to  be  sent  a&  recruits  to  the 
miliur^'  c«ntonnienta»" 
"  4.  Pirr^ons  of  inferior  rank  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  whatever 
•  they  may  Ivebni^,  are  to  be  enlisted  as  n-cniit^i  and  to  be  sent  to  the 
I  battaljoiis  tit  the  line.'' 
**  S,  Their  maU  children  &tc  to  be  taken  as  recruits  for  the  tniUtary  can- 
tonmetitt.'* 

**  €.  All  those  guilty  of  homicide,  during  the  course  of  the  disturbances,  are 
to  be  tried  according  to  iniirtial  law." 

It  is  such  edicts  that  will  establish,  in  the  opinion  of 
pasteriu%  the  undoubted  claim  of  the  Czar  Nicolas  to  the 
title  of  "  The  Herod  of  the  North."" 

A  moinh  after  the  appointment  of  Skrzynecki  the  losses  of 

the  Poles  were  restored  by  fresh  levies.     The  sick  and  the 

[wounded   were  distributed  in  the   excellent  hospitals  of  the 

Icapital.     Ladies  of  the  highest  rank*  were  amongst  the  attend- 

Isnta   on  the    sufferers,    and  the    mild   humanity    which   dis- 

llioguished  the  Poles  from  their  opponents  throughout  the  war, 

I  extended  the  same  relief  to  the  Russian  prisoners  who  were 

rounded. 

The  conduct  of  the  Russians-(-  afforded  a  stinking  contrast. 

.Marshal  Diebitch  spat  in  the  face  of  the  first  Polish  officer 

who  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  before  him  as  a  pri- 


**  The  CoimtcM  CUudia  Poiocka,  so  well  kuown  for  her  devotion  to  the  na- 

al  cause^  was  unremitting  in  her  attention.     She  died  at  Geneva  about  a 

IjBBonth  since,  persecuted  by  the  Pru5^)ian  government,  her  estates  being  situated 

i  the  Duchy  of  Posen.     She  was  a  descendant  of  Dtialyntki^  the  Polish  atnbas- 

g^lftndf  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  '*  Virgin  Queen** 

I  her  celebrated  Latin  speech  from  the  throne. 

f  Use  Poles  acted  ditferenlly.     At  the  close  of  one  of  the  battles  the  Ruitsian 

enemt  Lewandowski  was  left  on  the  lield  wounded  and  abandoned.     He  had 

ren  been  robbed  by  hiM  own  soldiers.     An  Aide-de-camp  of  the  Polish  Com- 

ander-in-chief,  recognising  him  as  an    officer  of   rank^   rode   up   and  said^ 

*  Generali  you  are  my  prisoner/'  and  at  the  saiue  time  oflered  him  his  horse^ 

[  at  such  generoue  conduct  the  Russian  hesitated ;  but  the  gallant  Pole 

hi*  ofl'er  being  accepted,  and  conducted  liis  enemy  in  safely  to  the 

quarters.     \n  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  act,  it  murt  be 

nembered  that  this  Russian  General  had  served  under  Suwaroff  in  ihe  time  of 

rine  ILt  and  bad  participated  in  tlie  massacre  of  Praga,  when  20,000  of  the 

unanned  Poli«h  popularion  were  put  to  the  sword* 
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soner  of  war,  and  his  subalterns  and  soldiers  commitied  tlie 
greatest  atroc^hies.  The  breasts  of  women  were  cut  off  by 
t!ie  Cossacks — ^the  peasantry  were  killed — and  in  the  town 
of  Oszmiana,  the  women  and  children  who  sought  refitge 
in  the  church  from  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  were 
massacretL  These  craelties  seemed  to  call  for  retaliation,  and 
the  question  was  debated  in  the  Diet,  but  the  projjosition  was 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  national  character.  The  Polish 
commander-in-chief  was  simply  directed  to  remonstrate  with 
the  Imperial  marshal  against  such  acts  as  "  harhqrinisr 

The  second  period  of  the  war  commenced  so  brilliantly  as  to 
justify  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  ultimate  triumph*  On 
the  night  of  the  30th  of  March,  Skrzynecki  crossed  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Vistula  on  a  bridge  of  boats  which  connected  Warsaw  with 
Praga,  and  which  had  been  covered  with  straw  to  prevent  any 
noise  from  the  march  of  the  troops.  When  at  Praga,  two  de- 
tachments were  sent  to  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Russian  corps 
stationed  at  Wjswr,  while  the  third  was  ordered  to  advance  to- 
wards the  enemy  by  the  high  road  leading  to  IVIilosna.  Aided 
by  a  misty  morning  the  enterprise  was  completely  successful. 
The  enemy  was  surprised  in  his  camp.  Two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry were  made  prisoners.  Two  cannon  and  one  standard  were 
taken,  and  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw  was  freed  from  his  presence* 
The  Russians  were  closely  pursued  on  the  high  road  to  Dembe 
WiELKiE,  where  a  warm  engagement  ensued  m  which  20,000 
of  their  troops  took  part.  1*hey  were  completely  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  eight  cannon  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  was  the  General  Lewandowski.  Night- fall  put  an  end 
to  the  pursuit,  but  it  was  resumed  the  next  day,  and  the  Poles 
did  not  stop  in  their  victorious  career  until  they  had  reached 
the  river  Kortzyn,  which,  the  bridges  being  burnt  by  llie  re- 
treating enemy,  they  were  unable  to  pass-  In  these  two  days 
the  Poles  took  11,000  prisoners,  10  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fiv€ 
standards.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  amounted  to  15,000  men, 
while  that  of  the  Poles  was  only  a  few  hundretis.  Such  aretlie 
results  of  a  well  organised  attack  upon  disoumfltcd  masses  in 
retreat. 

The  captured  cannon  were  exposed  to  pul)hc  view  m  Warsaw* 
The  Russian  standards  were  carried  througii  the  streets,  and 
were  afterwards  de|x»sited  in  the  cathedral  of  St*  John  on  Easter 
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Se  salemn  celebration  of  the  Resurrection*  The 
Members  of  the  GovGmment  and  of  the  Senate  attendeil  in  their 
pl4u:es,  and  the  aisles  of  the  Cathedral  were  crowded  with  eu- 
tbusiiUEtic  groups  of  the  people.  It  was  a  moment  to  excite  the 
besi  and  most  exjdted  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  the  scene 
itself  seemed  to  realize  the  glowing  picture  of  the  friend  and 
potC  of  Poland*. 

*'  Contc*  trtit  the  day  when  Potaiui*f  fight  is  won, 
Awd  on  my  grave-stone  ihine  the  morrow's  sun — 
The  day  t>i«t  set?*  Warsaw**  cathedrsd  glow, 
Wiih  ctidiii*  eirsi^ii  ravish VI  from  die  foe^ — 
Her  women  lifting  their  fair  hands  with  thanks, 
tier  pious  wnrriorfl  kneeling  in  their  ranks; 
The  'scutc!ieon'd  wall*  of  high  heraldic  how&U 
The  odorous  aitart*  elevated  hostt 
The  orgjin  euunding  through  the  aisle*&  long  glooms 
The  miglity  dead  seen  sculptured  o'er  their  tombs ^ 
(Johnf  Europe*!  saviour — Poniatowski^s  fair 
ResemblAnce^— Koftctutko  shall  be  thereby' 

Flushed  with  Ticlory,  the  Poles  followed  up  the  advantages 
thev  had  gained  over  their  invaders,  and  attacking  them  at 
Iganie  near  Siedlce,  t(x>k  2,500  prisoners,  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  three  general  officers.  Three  field-officers  were 
omoug  the  slain.  The  13th  and  14th  Russian  divisions,  who, 
from  the  reputation  they  had  gained  in  the  Turkish  war 
were  d'  hed  by  the  title  of  the  "  Lions  of  Varna,^  were 

engage^:  : .%  action.     But  in  the  battle  of  Iganie  they  learnt 

llie  ditferenee  between  the  Pohsh  bayonet  and  the  Tiu-kish 
fbcymetar.  Actions  less  brilliant,  but  not  less  creditable  to  the 
Polish  arms,  were  also  fought  at  Pulawy,  Boremle,  Kuflewo, 
Kock,  Raygrcxl,  Koh^jo,  and  Rogoznica*  The  only  battle  in 
wliich  the  Poles  can  be  said  to  have  Ijeen  defeated  was  at  Kazi- 
rnierz.  They  lost  in  it  between  llKJO  and  2000  men.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  in 
wlr  '  flier  party  could  claim  the  victory,  and  which  cost  the 
Pt  I  )  men,  and  the  Russians  upwards  of  15,000. 

Al^cr  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka  a  corps  was  sent  into  Lith- 
uania  to  support  the  insurrectionary  movement  which  had 
broken  out  in  that  province.     Another  corps  had  previously 
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been  ordered  to  Volhynia,     The  original  plan  of  ap{x»&ing  ooi 
compact  body  to  the  enemy — a  plan  which  hitherto  had 
attended  with  such  brilliant  siicces:^— was  in  these  and  si 
instances  unfortunately  abandoned;  and  the  strength  of  thearmyl 
— never  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Ruiisians — was  fnttered  away 
in  detachments  and  exhausted  by  a  partisan  warfare.     In  tlie 
meantime  the  main  army  on  either  side  again  relajjsed  into  in- 
action.   The  Russians  waiting  for  rdnforccments,  and  the  Pole 
still  cherishing  illusory  hopes  of  an  armed  interference  by  France* 
At  this  time  Diebitch  himself  died.     Chagrin  it  is  fsaid  at  the 
defeats  he  had  sustained  hurried  his  decease.     He  died  in 
disgrace  mih  his  master^  and  the  laureU  he  gathered  in  th&J 
passes  of  the  Balkan  faded  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.     PaB*i 
kiewicz  succeedetl  to  the  command,  and  being  supported  by 
Ruediger's  corps  of  16,000  men  from  Volhynia,  crossed  the 
Vistula  and  threatened  Wai'saw  itself. 

Skrssynecki^s  temporiring  conduct  at  Bolimow  excited  much 
dissatisfaction ;  and  di^^content  and  apprehension  as  to  the  isnic 
of  the  contest  now  took  possession  of  the  public  mind, 
council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Polish  camp,  composed  not  only 
of  generals  but  of  officers  of  every  rank^  and  it  was  attended, 
in  consequence  of  a  sj>ecial  invitation,  by  the  pro>]aional* 
government.  This  meeting  was  distinguished  by  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  PoUsh  Diet  in  the  middle  ages,  and  after 
a  lengthened  discussion^  Skrzynecki  was  removed  from  the 
supreme  command  and  Dembinski  was  mbstituted  in  his 
place.  These  proceedings  were  unliappily  succeedtxl  by  the 
disgraceful  events  of  the  15th  and  16th  of  August  in  Warsaw. 

"  The  nighte  of  the  I5th  and  16th  of  AuguKt,  say*  M.  Brozotomtiid*,  lj«?e  left  a 
stain  upon  our  r^^rolution  and  national  character,  by  desccmtiiig  it  with  scenes  of 
murder  and  cruelty,  not  only  foreign  to  the  Polish  charart^ir,  Hut  stich  aa  exer- 
cised a  baneful  influence  on  our  afiairs  at  an  important  crisis.  The  events  of 
that  horrible  night,  long  in  embryoi  were  at  lost  brought  into  activity  by  o  com- 
bination of  htal  events.  The  Dictator  Chlopicki  had  sown  the  first  leeds 
miAchief,  by  protecting  a  crowd  of  spies  and  traitors  from  punifihment  unde 
the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  It  was  in  vain  th;it  the  public  voice  l<nHll|| 
demanded  the  condemnation  of  theve  criminals.  A  slight  penalty  within 
jurisdiction  of  the  police  was  alone  inflicted  on  them.  So  long  as  success  attend 
•ur  effiirts  and  victory  followed  our  Standards,  these  men  were  forgotten ;  bu 

*  £a  GMerrw  de  la  P^k^m,  p.  S40. 
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I  the  country,  the  rMiles*  eyes  of  all  were  again  turntd 

tm  t  .1  seemed  to  wait  but  ihe  xnoo^ent  of  deliverance,  to 

If,  A  grcciiiid  Uiue,  on  a  devoted  people.     Tbe  unfortunntc  turn  which 

1  uk^ju  iiicrcusi^d  ihis  anxiety  in  ihe  public  mind,  and  the  grave  fault, 

couuutUi^d  by  the  catointnADderi  of  the  Army,  almott  justilied  the  suspicion  of 

trrmtotu" 

'*  The  nmrderous  crents  of  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  may  be  traced  to 

■everAl  caoaes.    There  was  a  hidden  Russian  spring,  adroitly  manoged,  which  not 

QtJyitiinuUtrti  thewUd  cnthuiiasni  of  political  fanatics,  hut  betrayed  many  honest 

pAfriou,  without  ftulBcietit  dbicretioti  to  restrain  their  passions,  into  the  plot. 

There  were  many  ambitious  men  who  thouglit  only  of  their  own  elevation,  and 

Croeml    Krukowiccki  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  led    into   error.     Tho 

•  Patriotic  Club/  of  infmnous  memory,  was  the  tool  employed  in  the^e  proceedings. 

ThiJi  *  dub,*  composed  of  individuals  who  thought  much  more  of  talking  than  of 

makir  '  "  "  ^  il  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  was  the  true  gangrene 

that  ;  e  very  life-blood  of  our  revolution.     The  number  of  persons  put 

lj|i9  4nKii  ail  uint  di«&strou0  night,  did  not,  however,  exceed  thirty-five.    The  more 

twere Generals  Jankowski,  Bukowski,  Hurtig,  and  Salacki.  One  llankic- 

I  mn  inqubitor  under  the  Russian  government,  a  Cossack,  who  had  cut  oCfthe 

[  brawtB  of  a  woman,  and  several  8|ties  of  a  luw  rank.    But  tbe  consequencea  wer« 

of  tmniense   and  disastrous  importance.     The  hearts  of  all  honest  men  were 

,  chilled,  and  the  army  heard  the  news  of  these  murders  with  the  tnost  lively  indig- 

B,  and  saw  with  horror  how  completely  the  authority  of  the  government 

IproctTaCe  before  an  inruriated  populace."  * 

•  «»••••#! 

U  was  then  that  the  helm  of  his  country  was  reluctantly  surrendered  by  tha 

I  and  virtuous  Prince  Cxarioryski.      A  roan  whose  whole  life  was  free  from 

I  or  repro?ich — who  shone  in  the  horizon  of  our  revolution  like  some  bene- 

ffieatit  i^ttct^-am!  towards  wliom  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  all  honest  men  wer9 

ttimed  with  affection  and  respect.     Prince  Czartoryski  was  succeeded  by  General 

Krukowiecki,  because  violence  and  indiscretion  were  miatakeft  for  energy  and 

decision  of  «:haracter/' 

'  The  war  was  now  evideatly  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  6th 
uf  September  Warsaw  was  assaulted  on  the  side  of  Wola. 
Three  battalions  of  Poles,  to  whom  the  defence  of  a  redoubt  in 
that  quarter  were  assigned,  made  a  most  heroic  stand  against 
the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  enemy.  Quarter  was  neither 
asked  nor  given.  General  Sowinski  their  commander  fell 
pierced  by  bayonets  beside  his  cannon,  and  of  ihe  three  batta- 

[  lions  only  eleven  men  survived*  Among  them  was  Wysocki — 
the  chief  actor  in  the  rising  of  Warsaw,  He  was  taken  pri- 
■oner  covered  with  wuunds.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
Russian  cannon  played  continually  upon  the  devoted  city  of  War* 
saw  and  were  answered  from  the  fortifications^  which,  however. 
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were  but  scantily  supplied  with  artilkry.  In  the  Ilussiuu 
ulKcial  ac(x>uiit  their  loss  U  estiniuted  at  10,000  mew — lh«t 
of  the  Poles  it)  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  JKHH). 
The  Marsjlial  Paskewiich  himself  was  among  the  wounded. 
On  the  8th  of  Septenil>er  Warsaw  capitulated,  the  Pohsh 
army  being  allowed  forty*cight  hours  to  evacuate  the  city  with 
their  arms  and  colours. 

"  It  would  have  been  very  ea«y,"  says  M.  Brozocowski^  "  for  tbc  army  to 
tlefend  itself  within  the  walli^  and  from  hotuic  to  hoiiac*  It  Lad  already  per- 
formed more  difficult  feuts^  and  Europe  doubtleas  would  have  rung-  with  it» 
lieroism,  if  after  the  example  of  Samgossa  it  had  buried  itsidf  under  the  ruins  of 
Warsaw,  But  the  Poles  could  nut,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  empty  renown^  consent 
io  the  destruction  of  a  city  which  is  the  hearth-stone  of  their  pjitriotixm^  and  the 
centre  of  their  nationality — a  city  which  in  future  strugglea  is  ycl  destined 
to  play  an  imporuini  part— for  the  Poles  are  far  from  succumbing  under  their  pre- 
sent misfortunes — very  far  from  abandoning  the  hope  of  again  hecomiag  a 
tuition." 

In  our  tliird  number  we  gave  an  account  of  the  grievances 
which  justified  t!»e  Poles  in  taking  up  arms;  and  in  our  first 
number*  we  traced  the  niovenients  of  the  Polish  army  after  the 
evacuation  of  Warsaw,  till  Its  several  corps  took  refuge  in 
Gahcia  and  the  Prussian  dominions.  In  our  present  article  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  a  i^ketch,  necessarily  very  iinjx^rfcct, 
of  the  events  of  the  Pulibh  revolution,  from  the  rising  of  War- 
saw  in  November  1830,  till  its  full  in  September  1831.  We 
have  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  piitriolic  devotion,  tlie  heroism, 
and  the  high  and  chivalrous  feelings  of  honour  which  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  Poles  throughout  their  arduous  contest  in 
the  Held,  and  although  we  would  willingly  have  left  the  task  of 
recording  their  errorsii  to  other  liands,  we  have  sought  neither 
to  conceal  or  plliate  the  foul  stain  left  ufK>n  the  revolution  by 
the  "  Clubbists'^  of  Warsaw.  We  now,  for  the  present,  take 
leave  of  the  siiliject,  in  the  ho|»e  of  having  convinced  our 
countrymen  that  the  Polish  revolution  was  a  national  move- 
ment — n  contest  ft*r  indcfK'udence  and  constitutional  liberty — 
not  the  struggle  of  a  few  factious  individuals  to  obtain  a  short 
lived  ascendancy,  by  stimulating  the  passions  of  an  excited 
populace.  That  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  not  broken,  even 
under  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  misfortunes  which  oppress 
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it  wc  firmly  believe;  and  in  support  of  tliis  opinioot  wc  have 
U»e  high  authority  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  in  the  foUowing 
\  extract  Aroni  a  &peecli  delivered  by  him»  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  ihi:  Literary  Association  of  the  P'riends  of  Poland  on  the 
g6th  of  last  April ;— 

**  Boi,  gcQilenien,  the  giiffer'mgs  of  Poland  are  tlic  soutcu  of  her  hope,  Tliejr 
I  tjneile  mkd  ttrengtbea  the  uatioaat  spirit — tUey  embictet  eveu  our  deiescation 
[•oTftforrtgn  yoke — ^they  increase  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  Polca  to  their 
^<ipiiiitiy«  and  sltmulatt!  the  de«ire  to  sacrifice  every  tiling  fhvy  |>o««cs«  nvhen 
I  upon  Ibr  her  libemtioiu    TiiEfB  kation^i.^  utcanimous,  dnconqukra- 

J  BLK  flKNTtltEXtSf  CONSTITtlTK  OUH  STREMOTM,   AND  lN9l'taJC  U8  VHTU  AN  OW- 

[  tiiA&es  rAtTH  in  TU£  fUTuac  DESTiNT  or  QVfL  country/' 


Article  IV. 

noirs  of  Sir  Witliam  Temple.  By  the  Right  Hun. 
Thomas  Peregkine  CouaxEKAY.  ^  vols*  London  : 
1836. 

No  Eoglishniani  whatever  his  political  opinions  or  party  bias 
may  be,  can  cuuteniplate  without  humiliation  the  j>eriotl  of 
liistory  embraced  in  tht^se  memoirs. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  rival  houses  of  Dourbon 
and  Austria,  susjK^nded  for  a  time,  was  on  the  point  of  break* 
ing  forth  with  redoubled  animosity.  The  grand  designs  begun 
by  the  genius  of  Richelieu  had  now  nearly  reached  their 
c«ifnplete  execution,  and  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  cast 
its  [Hjrtenti>u8  shallow  over  Europe,  On  the  other  hand, 
the  elements  of  vigorous  resistance  to  this  colossal  power 
were  not  wanting.  The  alarm  was  general.  The  republicau 
irolhimiers  clung  to  the  principles  of  national  indejiendcuce 
wilb  im  ardour  and  constancy  which  the  magnitude  of  their 
danger,  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  their  cause^  served 
aiity  tu  increase. 

But  in  that  day  of  trial  for  the  independence  of  Europe, 
England  was  not  found  in  the  array  of  its  defenders.  Her 
,  anufl  were  turned  against  those  principles  from  which  she  drew 
her  power  and  renown.  The  nation,  whose  wounds  received 
in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religicKis  liberty  were  yet  scaixely 
dcatrizedi  was  leagued  with  the  gieat  oppresjsur  of  all  liberty, 
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under  whatever  aspect  it  appeared.  The  hovcrLign  of  Englaitd 
was  his  pensioner — her  ministers  were  his  hireling  instruments 
— her  proud  people  duped  by  a  profligate  and  renal  court, 
and  inflamed  hy  no  less  profligate  and  venal  factions,  expended 
their  free  spirit  in  lamentable  ebullitions  of  religious  antipathy 
and  party  violence. 

In  an  age  of  such  gross  and  triumphant  corruption,  the  life 
of  a  man  who  mingled  in  public  affairs  without  sharing  in  the 
general  contamination,  and  who,  under  circinnstances  the  most 
adverse,  maintained,  so  far  as  the  exertions  of  a  single  man 
could  maintain  them,  the  national  character  unsullied,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  most  instructive  subjects  of 
biography. 

Sir  William  Temple  was  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
family,  which,  by  the  influence  and  protection  of  the  Sidneys, 
had  risen,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  tu  some  impurtanee.  His 
father,  Sir  John  Temple,  was  Master  of  the  liolls  and  a  Privy 
Councillor  in  Ireland  ;  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  Doct 
Hammond,  the  estimable  and  well  known  chaplain  of  Charles] 
Templets  early  life  was  cast  amid  those  great  political  changes 
which  attended  the  transfer  of  power  fmm  the  parliament  to 
the  army^ — from  the  array  to  that  master  spirit  before  whom 
kings  trembled,  and  who  brought  Englishmen  to  surrender  to 
him  their  cherished  liberties.  In  1654,  Sir  William  Temple 
married  Dorothy  Osliurne,  a  lady  whom  her  letters  prove  to 
have  possessed  a  cultivated  ta^te,  various  attainments,  and  a 
temper  ^lingularly  free  from  meanness  and  dissimulation.  Ii 
1660,  he  was  chosen  into  the  Irisih  convention  fur  the  countjf 
of  Carlow*  Of  the  Irish  parliament  which  was  summoned 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention  he  became  a  popular 
and  active  member.  When  that  assembly  was  prorogued  he 
returned  to  England  with  his  family,  and  in  1665  he  w^s 
dispatched  by  his  patron.  Lord  Arlington,  to  the  bishop  of 
Munster,  with  whom  that  minister  had  entered  into  a  secret 
ncgociation.  At  this  time  the  United  Provinces,  supported  by 
a  defensive  alliance  with  France,  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
England :  the  object  of  Temple's  mission  was  to  induce  or 
rather  encourage  the  Prince-Bishop  to  make  an  incursion  on 
the  territories  of  HollamL 

This  bishop  hold»  but  an  obscure  place  in  history.     He  was 
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irer  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  churchmen  of  an  age 
which  produced  Richelieu,  De  Retz,  and  Mazarin.  Bernard  Van 
Gale  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  of  Westphalia,  who  died 
in  prison  under  a  charge  of  murder.     His  uncle.  Dean  of  the 
chapter  of  Muoster,  took  charge  of  him  whilst  yet  a  child,  and 
made  him  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Munster.     From  his  ap- 
poinlnient  as  canon,  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  lie  led  a  life 
of  reckless  and  notorious  debauchery.    The  bisliopric  of  Mun- 
«ter  became  vacant,  and  the  uncle  and  nephew  were  rival  can- 
didates.   The  nephew^  our  bishop,  invited  the  canons  to  dinner, 
plied  them  with  wine,  and  was  elected  by  them  on  the  spot, 
with  shouts  of  vivat  Bntiardust  noster  dignus  epi^copus.    The 
love  of  pleasure  now  gave  way  to  ambition   and  the  love  of 
war     lie  raised   a  little  army,  mingled  in   the  intrigues  of 
princes,  plundered  his  neighljours  where  he  could,  sold  himself 
and  his  army  to  the  highest  bidder,  sometimes  provoked  ene- 
mies capable  of  over-powering  him,  and  when  warned  of  his 
rashness  replied  that,  "  les  petits  saints  ne  laissent  quelquefois 
**  de  faire  des  grands  miracles  C  and  upon  being  reproached 
with  his  indifference  to  the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures,  said 
that,  **  un  bon  homnie  de  guerre  ne  devait  pas  avoir  beaucoup 
'*  plus  de  compassion  que  le  diable."^     We  take  his  character 
from  Basnage,  not  from  Temple,  who  viewed  him  too  favour- 
ably fMem.  I.,  38,  he)     It  is  strange,  by  the  way,  that  Mr* 
Courtenay,  who  has  prefixeil  tu  his  work  an  ostentatious  list  of 
the  Ijooks  consulted  by  him,  should  have  overlooked  Basnage. 
The  bishop  made  a  preilatory  attack  in  which  he  committed 
[  great  ravages,  but  soon  became  weary  oi  an  imprudent  alliance 
I  which  the  hope  of  plunder  and  hatred  of  the  Dutch  had  led 
him  to  contract.     Some  doubts  also  rose  in  his  mind  whether 
Charles  would  continue  his  payments  beyond  that  of  the  first 
of  three  subsidies  which  Temple  made  him.     He    therefore 
concluded  a  peace  at  Cleves  under  the  mediation  of  the  French 
i  ling,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Temple* 

Kot withstanding  this  failure — if  it  should  be  called  a  failure 

fon  the  jmrt  of  Temple — ^the  capacity  for  business  evincetl  by 

I  him  nccasioneil  his  appointment   to   the  post   of  resident  at 

iBrus^U.     Shortly  afterwards  the  Dutch  fleet  rode  triumphant 

in   the    British    seas,   burnt    English    ships   in    the  Thames, 

und   menace*!   the   security   of  the   capital.      The  murmurs 
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of  the  nation,  little  accustometl  to  such  insults,  were  luud 
and  unanimous,  A  victinj  was  rei^uired,  and  Clarenilon, 
accused  by  the  corrupt  of  violence  and  by  the  violent  of 
corruption,  was  sacriticed  by  an  ungrateful  master.  The 
resistance  which  that  minister  offered  to  the  unconstitutional 
projects  of  Charles,  and  to  the  importunities  of  his  minions— 
his  adherence  to  the  great  principles  of  the  act  of  indemnity — 
these  were  the  real  and  unpardonable  crimes,  which  gradually 
undenninetl  his  influence  and  finally  completed  his  disgrace, 

A  time  was  now  approaching  which  gave  Temple  the  ap- 
[X}rtunity  of  displaying  on  a  more  conspicuous  theatre  those 
talents  and  virtues,  the  union  of  which  not  only  raised  him 
above  his  contemporaries,  but  entitle  him  to  be  placed  among 
the  more  eminent  of  those  men  to  whom  the  diplomatic  aflairs 
and  interests  of  this  nation  have  from  time  to  time  been  en- 
trusted. The  spirit  of  systematic  encroachment  and  Ixjundless 
ambition,  which  urged  Louis  XIV.  jierpetually  to  extend  the 
limits  nf  his  monarchy,  had  at  length  provoked  the  hostility, 
as  it  had  long  justitieti  the  apprehensions,  of  the  other  states  of 
Euroi>e,  On  the  death  of  Fhilip  IV.  of  Spain,  Louis  appeareil 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands  with  an  army  of  ^OjlKKl  men^ 
commanded  by  generals  whose  talents  and  experience  were  then 
unequalled,  and  prepared  for  immediate  action.  There  he  had 
only  to  encounter  such  opposition  as  could  be  made  by  trm>ps 
without  discipline,  generals  without  experience,  and  towns  with- 
out fortifications.  The  Emperor  and  the  Germans  were  alarmed, 
but  their  motions  were  slow,  vacillating,  and  equivocal.  The 
Spaniards  contented  themselves  with  refusing  all  offers  of 
acc^mnKxlation,  and  with  loud  exclamations  against  the  injustice 
which  they  wanted  foresight  and  vigour  to  prevent.  The 
Dutch  would  have  joined  England,  but  they  feared  the  dupli* 
city  of  Charles  and  the  profligacy  of  his  satellites. 

Temple  was  selected  as  best  qualified  to  estimate  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Dutch,  and  to  counteract  the  dexterity  of  French 
diplomacy  and  intrigue*  The  frank,  high-minded,  clear-headed, 
English  gentleman,  left  for  a  short  intervd  to  act  in  conforuuty 
with  his  own  judgment,  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  in  less 
than  five  days  concludeti  the  triple  league,  wliich  checked  the 
career  of  Louis,  saved  the  Spimish  monarchy  from  furtlier 
dismemberment,  and  placed  England— foi  a  moment — *•  like  a 
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**  great  seft'tnark   saving   thcise    thnl    eye   it,"*  in  tlie  %an  of 
emhattlecl  Europe* 

It  would,  howeier,  be  unjust  to  ascribe  the  extraordinary 
sttccess  of  this  negix^iation  to  the  merit  of  Temple  alone — 
much  undoubtedly  must  he  attributeil  to  the  capacity  and 
vigour  of  De  Witt,  in  whom  the  English  minister  found  a 
mind  raised^  like  his  owu>  above  all  the  petty  artifices  with 
which  meaner  politicians  seek  to  disguise  their  inferiority 
The^  f^reat  men  continued  to  lie  ever  afterward  united.  The 
cimnsels  they  shared,  and  the  great  work  achieved  by  their 
ro-opcration,  furnish  an  admirable  instance  of  the  apjilication 
to  public  objects,  of  that  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  of  pur{x)se, 
which  statesmen,  who  admit  the  importance  of  morality  in  the 
ordinary  and  private  intercourse  of  mankind,  are  apt  to 
coQsider  an  impediment  to  success  in  politics. 

These  better  days  were  not  of  long  duration.  Corruption, 
envy,  faction,  were  busy  to  destroy  the  work  which  had  been 
ight  by  integrity,  and  cemented  by  tlie  sjinpathy  of 
erous  principles.  Temple's  language  in  vindication  of  his 
eotidnct  is  animated  and  vigorous  : — 

For  my  part,"  he  says,  "  I  will  never  deny  my  opinion  tlmt  rtie  King  and 
i*f  interest  Ls  to  balance  the  afiairs  of  Europe,  to  hinder  the  exorbitaitt 
growing  power  of  France,  to  defend  Flanders,  and  towards  theae  ends  to  continue 
a  ftrict  alliance  with  Hollandf  fasten  tlie  Triple  Lea^e,  and  head  all  the  ulfaira 
cif  ChristeDdom  on  one  lide,  as  France  will  do  on  the  other.  I  am,  besides,  of 
(ipinioR  it  U  not  possible  to  have  a  war  between  Frajice  and  Holland  without  our 
engaging  in  it,  since  without  that^  Holland  will  upon  no  provocation  be  brought 
So  enter  into  it,  but  rather  turn  a  province^  and  live  as  well  as  they  c^n  under  the 
oil  of  Prance,  whenever  they  want  our's  against  IL  As  tlieae  are  my 
hta,  BO  I  believe  them  His  Majesty's,  and  Ills  Ministers,  at  my  coming  here, 
and  may  jtistly  expect  to  be  told  if  they  are  changed^  or  I  am  deceived^  thnt 
1  mmj  steer  accordingly,  as  1  ever  shall  do,  by  the  compasies  given  rae,  and  while 
t  ferve  His  Msjesty,  do  it  in  his  own  way;  and  when  I  can  do  that  no  longefp 
jdttU  never  deceive  him  by  counterfeit  8er%-ice/*^yoL  L,  p.  320.) 

And  again — 

"  I  (|tief(tion  not  at  all  but  God  Almighty  has  given  us  the  power  of  going  as 
kigH  as  the  greatest  of  our  neighbours,  but  perhaps,  as  your  Lordship  says, 
unknown  to  our«elveii,  nnd  in  another  way  than  some  of  us  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  it.  But  wherever  it  lies,  I  doubt  it  will  never  come  out  till  Ilia 
M^esty  cjua  find  the  means;  to  make  an  end  of  all  fencing  with  the  bents  of  his 
parliament,  or  discontents  of  his  people,  and  bring  his  governinent  into  the 
cre<lit  of  having  no  other  alms  or  interests  but  those  of  his  subjects  in  general, 
not  in  particular,  nor  conse<^uently,  any  eye  upon  their  money,  but  of  those  uses 
they  arc  wiUing  to  give  it.     This,  I  confess,  is  my  opinion,  on  the  whole,  and 
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that  all  does  not  consist  in  a  parUamciit  being  pte«rAile«l  ivfth  to  gfive  tihat  tt 

asked  in  point  of  money,  as  I  find  many  pi*opIe  think/" — (Vol.  I.  p*  $2^,) 

The  lanf^uage  of  Arlington's  correspondence  became  daily 
more  suspicious  and  evasive.  In  answer  to  a  projKisal  of 
including  the  Emperor  iu  the  triple  league,  Temple  was 
instructed  to  warn  the  Austrian  envoy  against  **  provoking  His 
"  Majesty  hy  such  practices,""  Temple  next  found  that  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgeman,  Trevor,  and  the  Duke  tif  Ormond  were 
excludeil  from  the  foreign  committee.  The  turbulent  and 
profligate  Clifford  in  the  midst  of  the  public  rejoicing  had  been 
heard  to  mutter  the  ominous  words,  **  Well,  for  all  this  noise 
<'  we  must  soon  have  another  war  with  Holland  ;'"  and  his 
prediction  did  not  wait  long  for  its  accomplishmenL 

The  triple  alliance  which  thus  apparently  raised  the  repu* 
tation  and  power  of  England,  and  ensured  the  safety  of  Hol- 
land, was  the  prelude  to  the  utter  debasement  of  the  one, 
and  brought  the  other  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  The  infamy 
of  Charles  II.  is  now  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  only  to  be 
touched  in  passing*  He  obtained  money  from  his  parliament  by 
professing  zeal  for  repressing  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
already  attemptetl  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  Low  Countries, 
and  who  was  suspected  of  intending  to  destroy  the  heretical 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces.  Charles  at  the  same  time 
was  secretly  treating  to  become  the  pensioner  of  Louis,  on 
the  condition  of  aiding  him  in  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch, 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  footing  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
would  favour  at  any  moment  a  French  invasion  of  England « 

The  corrupt  bargain  between  Charles  and  Louis  began^»  ac- 
cording to  Basnage,  so  early  as  the  peace  of  AixJa-Cliapelle.  It 
is  strange  that  it  should  liave  escaped  the  sagacity  and  oppor- 
tunities of  Temple.  He  even  rejected  the  truth  with  strange 
simplicity  when  the  corruption  of  Charles  and  the  English  court 
with  French  money  was  den oun ceil  to  him  by  De  WitL  He 
said,  that  his  ]K>litical  experience  had  had  the  effect  of  curing  him 
of  the  malady  of  suspicion.  Sir  William  Teniple's  faith  in  the 
purity  of  Charles  and  his  court  is  little  less  curious  than  the 
delicate  reserve  with  which  a  passage  of  diplumatic  history  so 
closely  connected  with  the  life  of  Temple  is  pas.%ed  over  by 
Mr.  Courtenay*  Royalty  seems  to  be  as  sacred  in  his  eyes  as 
in  those  of  the  French  emigrant  who  ascribed  the  revolution 
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and  iu  horrors  to  the  freedom  with  which  people  were  allowed, 
I  by  the  goTemment  of  Louis  XV  I. ,  to  treat  the  sacred  foibles 
Louis  XIV,  aiid  Madame  de  Maintenon.     The  chief,  if 
I  not  sole,  reproach  cast  upon  Charles  in  reference  to  this  trans- 
Ittction  is  his  descending  to  become  the  hireling  of  the  King  of 
1  France.     His  debasement  as  a  sov  ercign  is  scarcely  more  dis- 
I creditable  to  his  memory  than  his  less  known  or  less  noticed 
I  want  of  gratitude  and  feeling  as  a  brother.     The  fate  of  Hen- 
llielta  of  Orleans,  his  sister,  who  negociated  this  money  treaty, 
IjgiTes  to  it  an   afTecting  interest.       She   returned   from   her 
I  •*  voyage  de  Douvres,'*  as  it  is  called  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time, 
exulting  in  the  important  mission  confided  to  her,  the  success 
with  which  she  had  fulfilled  it,  and  "  the  happy  union""  (her 
phrase)  w^hich  she  had  established  between  a  brother  whom 
[the  appears  to  liave  regarded  with  the  most  tender  affection  and 
Louis  XIV.  who  was  lier  lover,  notwithstanding  her  marriage 
nth  his  brother.    Her  return  to  Paris  was  celebrated,  as  her  mis- 
son  had  l>een  disguised,  with  court  festivities.    The  secret  was 
[knowB  only  to  the  King  of  France,  the  Princess,  and  Colbert. 
XIV*  on  his  return  to  court  told  it  to  Turenne.    That 
js  general,  in  his  old  age,  had  pretensions  to  gallantry,  and 
f  told  it  to  his  mistress,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.    The  Duke  who  endure*!  the  attentions  of  the  King  to  his 
wife,  could  not  forgive  her  being  trusted  with  a  secret  of  which 
he  was  thought  unworthy.    He  at  first  manifested  his  discontent 
only  by  ill  humour.     A  fresh  provocation  inspired  him  with 
purposes  of  deadly  vengeance,  *'  quelques  jours  apres,"'  says  the 
writer  of  her  life,  "  Madame  s\^tant  enfermee  avec  le  roi,  a 
**  Focca^on  du  traite  quVlle  avait  apporte  d'Angleterre,  ou 
.  **  pour  quelque  ralson  secrete^  IMonsieur  en  fut  irritt^  et  laissa 
**  ^chapper  con t re  elle  les  mouvemens  de  son   indignation.^ 
Walking  after  dinner  in  the  best  health  and  spirits,  she  called 
for  a  glass  of  chicory  water,  drank  it,  felt  immediate  and  acute 
pains,   declared    that    she    was  poisoned,  and    died  in  some 
hours.     Her  husband  witnessed  her  agonies  without  emotion  ; 
and  her  confessor  adroitly  interrupted  her  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  English  ambassador,  whether  she  was  poisoned  :  "  Vuu 
"  mtist,"^  said    he,  **  sacrifice  your  life   to  God,  and   think 
*•  of  that  only7     She  spoke  iu  English— but  the  word  poison* 
which  i*  the  same  in  French,  with  little  difference  of  pi-onun- 
ii:*t-i»'i.  rnn^lif  the  quick  ear  of  the  pnest,  and  alarmed  him 
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for  her  husband.     She  &|x»ke  of  hor  worthlees  brother  with 
tievoted  tenderness.     Mfidanie  de  la  Fayc*tlej  who  was  present, 
has  given  some  touching  details  of  her  dying  moments — "  Tell 
**  him,^  (diaries)  said  she  to  Montague^  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, **  helms  lost  the  person  who  loved  him  most  in  the  world ; 
**  — que  je  plains  le  roi  nioii  frere  !  quelle  perte  il  fait  I  quel 
«  coup  pour  lui  i"^   She  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  person 
ito  wlioni  she  was  so  tenderly  attached.     Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
f  strong,  an  officer  of  her  household,  brought  over  the  news  of 
her  death  with  the  circumstances  to  her  brother.     Charles  shed 
tears,  and  exclaimed  in  the  first  moments  of  his  grief,  '*  Mon- 
**  sieur  est  un  emp— ,"  checked  himself  nithout  completing 
I  the  word  '*  empoisonneur,'^  dried  his  tears,  and  bade  Armstrong 
say  nothing  about  it."     His  infamous  pension  was  pnnc- 
ttually  paid  him;  the  French  ambassador  distributed  300,000 
[livres (about i?,l 2,000)  in  his  court;  and  the  matter  was  hushed. 
I  Thus  died  the  most  amiable  and  highly-endowed  princess  of 
her  time.     Her  death  by  poison  is  denied,  but  there  are  few 
cases  of  court-poisoning  better  established. 

The  fearful  peril  of  Holland  aiul  its  rescue  by  the  Prince  of 
j  Orange — the  mtist  glorious  portion  of  liis  life — are  matters  of 
[well-known  history.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the 
[rituation  of  the  Dutch  was  not  quite  so  desperate  as  it  is  gents 
I  tally  representeiL  Their  canals  and  sluices  afforded  means  of 
Mefence  at  a  terrible  sacrifice  which  they  had  virtue  enough  to 
{inake^  and  their  maritime  power  and  resources  were  unimpaired. 
[The  French  consul  in  jjerson,  said  one  day  to  the  Persian  sove- 
eign,  that  his  master  Louis  XIV,  had  made  the  conquest  of 
lolland.  "  How  can  that  be  possible,'*  replied  the  Pei'sian, 
when  there  are  twenty  Dutch  vessels  for  one  French  in  the 
f  <*  port  of  Ormus  ?"" 

The  recall  of  Temple  from  the  Hague  was  an  t-sscnimj  - 
preliminary  to  the  degradation  of  his  covmtry.  This  measure, 
combined  with  the  visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  England, 
and  the  seizure  of  I^orraine  by  Louis,  was  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  ascendancy  of  French  influence  in  the  English 
councils.  De  Witt  iumiediately  solicited  an  explanation ; 
Temple's  reply  was  striking  and  characteristic. 

"  He  could  not  beliefc  it  possible  for  the  King  a«d  hi*  tninl«ter«  to  eltange  In  a 
poini  af  so  evident  interest  He  cou\d  nnswer,  however,  for  nobody  bciideft  Uiin- 
•el^  but  cbis  he  would  ;  And  tf  ever  nuch  a  Uitng  should  hnjipcn,  he  would  never 
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luire  iny  part  in  it*  He  bad  told  the  Kiu>r  «o,  and  would  iiiiike  it  gomK  For  the 
]in*«e^nl  ihere  wa«  nothing  more  to  be  said — if  he  returned,  De  Witt  should  knoif 
more,  and  might  gtiess,  if  he  did  not  return.  Da  Witt  smiled,  and  saitl,  he 
•botild  try  to  overcome  his  suspicions  of  Temple's  jouniey»"—(VoL  L,  p.  340«) 

Hk  reception  in  England  was  such  as  the  communicaUons 
he  had  perused  abroad  might  have  led  him  to  anticipate.  Clif- 
ford treateil  him  with  insolence;  Arlington  with  coldness; 
Charlcfi  with  indifference.  After  listening  to  several  vague 
and  unmeaning  professions  of  approbation  and  regard,  he 
cheerfully  nitlidrew  to  his  gardens  anJ  his  lK>oks,  happy  to 
exchange  restraint  and  ambition  for  freeilom  and  philosophy. 

It  fails  not  within  our  province  to  ^ouch  the  miserable  details 
of  Englisli  ignonuuy ;  the  contemptible  pretext^  employed 
to  justify  the  war*;  the  piratical  outrage  upon  the  law  of 

tions  which  announced  its  commencement ;  the  violation  of 
lie  credit  by  which  it  was  carried  on  ;  the  insiJence,  nieaii- 
and  duplicity  of  its  advisers. 

Excldat  ille  dies  aevo — neu  posteri  credant 
Swcuh— new  certe  taceamuA— et  obruta  multl 
Nocte  tegi  nosine  paiioinur  cnmma  gentis. 

To  die  leisui-e  now  enjoyed  by  Sir  William  Temple,  tin; 
world  is  indebted  for  several  lively  and  ingenious  production$i, 
containing,  indeed,  few  proofs  of  profound  thought  or  wide 
research,  and  somewhat  deficient  in  method  and  preci&ion,  but 
abounding  with  marks  of  an  active,  penetrating,  and  well  cul- 
tivated intellect,  sustained  by  the  study  of  books  and  men. 
His  essays  are  written  in  a  tone  of  candour  and  moderation 
sddom  brought  in  that  age  to  the  discussion  of  religious  and 
political  subjects;  and  with  a  grace  and  variety  of  style  which 
places  him  among  the  reformers  of  English  literature.  Hume 
has  formally  excluded  Sir  William  Temple  from  the  catalogue 
of  £nglish  classical  writers ;  but  suspicion  may  be  entertained 
of  the  impartiality  of  him  who  advised  a  tragic  poet  **  to 
"  study  Shakspeare,  but  get  Racine  by  hearth  Hume  wrote 
English  with  brilliant  success  indeed,  but  he  wrote  it  as  a 


•  Among  the  tooit  frivolous  were  offentive  Dutch  caricatures;  some  of  them 
•ere  e^ibit«il  in  the  court  piuiiphlets  of  the  time.  One  was  a  lion,  with  three 
cro«Tt*«  rpirpr«*d,  ajid  \rT'thoi3t  his  tail  Another  ronsisted  of  three  Englisli 
nutpt  i,  ^txd  their  tails  cut  off,  barkiuji^  at  a  Dutchmftli 

«iiii  Anglis — Latrtinf^,  non  roordonl,** 
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foreign  lan^jage,  and  he  has  uttered  a  sweeping  anathema 
against  all  the  writers  who  preceded  Swift ;  including  the  pure 
idiom  of  Cowley,  the  nervous  eloquence  and  perspicuity  of 
South,  the  vigour  and  harmony  of  Dryden.  To  the  works  of 
theiie  writers,  Hume,  from  his  pursuits  and  tastes,  was  compa- 
ratively a  stranger.  The  English  language,  till  the  age  of 
Anne,  was  regardetl  by  him  as  the  vehicle  of  thwlogy  and 
conceits.  Brown,  Cudworth,  Barrow,  Taylor,  and  Milton  him- 
self (as  a  prose  writer)  were  depreciated  by  him.  Political 
sympathy,  and  the  great  chami  of  a  constant,  pervading,  un- 
tiring interest,  did  not  reconcile  him  to  the  rambling  style  and 
loose  inversions  of  Clarendon. 

Sir  William  Temple,  however,  always  writes  with  facility 
and  vigour,  and  not  unfrequently  witli  eloquence.  His  style 
al>ounds  with  gallicisms,  which  from  his  constant  occupation  it 
was  scarcely  i>ossible  for  him  to  avoid  :  but  it  is,  at  the  ?^ame  time, 
energetic  and  grave.  He  disdained  exaggeration  and  parade. 
Among  his  essays  the  account  of  the  United  Provinces  is  best 
known,  and  is  written  witli  the  most  sustained  eloquence.  IJis 
letter  of  consolation  to  the  Countess  of  Essex  contains  several 
affecting  jiassages,  from  which  Mr.  Courtenay  has  made  an 
extract  too  long  for  insertion  here,  which  we  agree  with  him  in 
pronouncing  a  favourable  specimen  of  Temple's  composition. 

After  the  laj)«ie  of  some  years,  Tenrj>le  was  agmn  summoned 
froin  his  retreat  to  resume  his  functions  of  ambassador  to  the 
United  Provinces.  Many  imjiortant  changes  had  taken  place 
during  his  retirement.  Slial'tesbury  had  l>een  disraissetl  from 
the  chancellorship,  and  had  carried  his  talents  and  his  trea- 
chery to  the  cause  of  the  op|iosition.  The  Test  Act,  which  the 
King  had  l)een  obligtil  to  pass,  disqualified  Clifford  for  the 
office  of  treasurer,  and  that  situation  was  conferred  on  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne,  afterwards  better  known  as  Karl  of  Danbji 
a  relation  and  friend  of  Temple*  Finally,  the  imiversal  dis- 
gust of  the  people,  to  whom  the  injustice  of  the  Dutch  viar 
was  apparent  and  intolerable,  compelletl  the  King  to  abandon 
the  infamous  conspiracy  in  which  he  fiad  been  hired  to  engage 
himjielf.  Under  the  aus[)ices  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  jK^oce 
was  concludetl  at  Westminster  with  the  Sywmish  ambasj«s*Mlor  in 
three  days,  to  the  incredible  joy  and  siUisfaction  of  the  people. 
Temple  was  immediately  ofiWed  the  embassy  to  Spain,  but 
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^he  declined  it.  It  was  finally  decided  that  oe  should  pro- 
cetti    once    itjore   a8   ambassador  to  Holland,   where   he  vras 

L&suliitr  ^ittK    »lie  manners    character,  and  comlition  of  the 
Ic- 
Before  his  departure,  he  was  determined    lo   extort    from 

'Charles,  if  it  was  possible,  a  eleai,  explicit,  and  satisfactory 
i$Uitenient  of  the  measures  which  he  was  to  pursue,  and  of  tl»e 
principles  by  which  his  conduct  as  the  reprewcntative  of 
Kngland  was  to  be  guided  in  the  course  of  the  appn>aching 
itegcieiations.  This  attempt  was  completely  baffled.  The  con- 
versation which  took    place   between    than,   exhibits   in   the 

p  elearest  light  the  sincerity  of  the  Minister  and  the  du{)licity 
of  ihe  King.  We  give  Mr.  Courtenay'*s  account  of  this  inter- 
view. 

•*  WtA  Oils  view  he  «ougbt  an  audience  of  ibc  KiogTr  antrepoVe  hi*  mind  very 
frr«Ir  upon  ibe  laic  t-uiuisels,  and  the  ministry  of  the  lute  cabal  He  told  Cbarlea 
how  ill  br  had  been  advised  to  break  tncu^urcs  and  treatiee  so  ^li^mnly  taken 
and  agf*ed  ;  brm  ill  he  had  been  fcired,  and  how  ill  succeeded,  by  the  violent 
htintour  uf  the  nation  breaking  out  a^nst  such  proceedings,  and  by  the  jealousies 
they  had  raised  againrt  the  crofm.  The  K  inir  answered,  that  he  had  been  ill 
a«rml«  btit  rather  jti^tilitrd  what  had  paased.  Hereupon  Temple  went,  aa  be  e%* 
I  prrMea  it,  to  the  bottom  of  the  niAtter.  charging  the  King  in  effect  with  his  in- 
tention to  introduce  pt^pery  and  arbitrary  power;  for  tliis  he  really  did,  in 
Bhn«ring  bow  difficult  if  not  impo&i>ible  it  wa«  to  ?et  up  here  the  same  religion 

♦   .  w,.^r,«,-..#  »i,  .|^  ,^5  \j^  France,     He  fissured  him,  that  even  tliose  who  were 

1  would  not  consent  to  have  it  changed  by  force  of  nn  army  ; 
ilia.  ii>  i  t  iii'.c  i.^t  iviag  had  only  to  manage  the  nobleii  and  clergy,  the  peasanUi 
hcin^^an  insijfniticant  as  the  women  and  children  wltc  here ;  wherea«»  in  England, 
tUv  hulk  of  land  lay  in  the  yeomanry  or  lower  gvntry,  and  their  heart*  were  light 
by  rasp  3iid  plentyt  as  thote  of  the  French  peasantry  were  wholly  dis|)irited  by 
kbour  and  w;»rit.  The  King  of  England,  moreover,  was  without  the  means 
«t»eh  the  Frunch  kings  ha<l  of  raiding  anuiih,  otherwise  than  by  »upt>lict  from 
hta  porUatnenti  and  no  anny  composed  of  Englishmen  would  serve  ends  lltat 
the  pv<*pl«^  liAted  and  feared.  He  represented  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
govern  the  whole  nation  by  the  one-liundrt'th  part  composed  of  Cntbolics. 
Foreign  troop*  would  oidy  rai»e  discontent,  and  not  fewer  than  tlireescore  ihou- 
Mini  ni«?n  would  »uffiee  to  Hubdue  the  Uberries  and  spirit  of  England  •  ♦  • 
Tltii  rrrrinn«trnnc<*  Jtifard!!  u  striking  illudiration  of  the  bold  indcpindence  of  Sir 
«'s  reception  of  it  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  eawy 
ion»  and  of  his  clevemcas  as  an  actor.  He  w»is  neither 
vitvtkUcd  nur  uiiulU  by  the  heinousness  of  the  tinputations.  At  first,  only,  he 
v^nroied  a  Hlib  ini|K4iie«t,  probably  because  he  did  not  like  to  be  bored ;  and  when 
Truiple  (juoletl  the  »ovuig  ofGourvdle*  that  a  King  of  England,  to  be  grtat, 
mutt  be  the  man  of  hin  people,  he  laid  his  hantl  upon  Temple's,  and  added,  *und 
•4  will  be  Ihc  man  of  my  people*" — (Vol  I,,  pp.  425,  426.) 

Temple's  oflerB  of  mediation  were  coldly  received  by  tlie 
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Prince  of  Orange,  who  imagined  that  they  were  intended  to 
lure  hfni  into  a  separate  treaty*  Lord  Arlington,  who  wai 
dispatched  scx^n  afterv\ards  to  the  Hague,  increased  by  his 
insolence  the  alienation  which  his  mission  was  intended  to 
remove.  Temple,  howcveri  soon  acquired  the  confidence  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  discenicd  his  integrity,  and  appre- 
ciated his  talents.  The  marriage  of  William  to  the  Priucesji 
Mary,  an  event  of  momentous  consequence  to  England,  was  in 
a  great  measure  the  result  of  Temple's  sseal  and  activity. 

He  was  now  invested  with  full  power  to  appear  as  the 
mediating  ambassador  of  England  at  the  Congress  of  Nimeguen, 
where  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  placing  tfie  present 
peace  and  future  security  of  Europe  on  a  surer  basis.  In  the 
discfiarge  of  this  duty  he  w^as  assisted  \fy  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins.  Temple  was  soon  summoned  to  England 
to  assist  the  King  in  his  arrangement  with  Louis,  who  otfered 
Charles  great  sums  of  money  if  he  would  connive  at  stipulations 
favourable  to  France  iu  the  ensiu'ng  peace.  Temple  indig- 
nantly decliuetl  interfering,  and  Cliarles  was  so  much  incensed 
by  one  of  the  articles  which  Loin's  proposed  to  him,  that  Tem- 
ple was  again  dispatched  to  Nimeguen  to  concert  measures  of 
hostility  agaiuHt  France. 

Every  thing  now  wore  an  appearance  favourable  to  the 
honour  of  England,  and  the  independence  of  Europe.  William 
told  Temple  that  he  felt  himself  a  great  prince  once  more,  and 
Teuqjle  hoped  to  ^ee  England  restored  to  her  natural  position 
All  these  expectations  were  annihilated  at  a  blow.  The  insini] 
ation  of  Barillon  and  the  address  of  his  countrywoman,  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  changed  the  situation  of  Euro|x^  The 
envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  was  dispatched  to  Temple 
with  orders  opposite  to  those  which  he  had  Ijefore  received^ 
ThJB  man,  on  the  suggestion  of  Barillon,  proclaimed  his  h 
structioujK  in  every  town  through  which  he  passed.  The  rumour 
«oon  spread.  The  doubts  and  jealousies  of  the  Dutch  revived 
—all  hopes  founded  upon  Charles's  honour  appeared  precarious 
and  delusive — it  was  evident  to  every  one  that  no  reliance  what- 
ever could  be  placed  on  him*  Temple,  astoundetl  by  conduct, 
which  seemed  intended  to  take  awny  all  shadow  of  credit  fn 
himself  iuul  brand  hid  country  with  infamy,  was  unal>le  to 
©tore  coofideuce.     The  Freuch  having  protracted   their  nc 
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n«  lill  ihe  very  day  stipulateil  in  ilie  liLsity,  as  the  last  on 
which  their  resolutions  should  be  made  khowrv*  agreed  to 
evacuate  some  of  the  towns  demanded.  Van  Bevaming^  the 
Dutch  minister,  might  have  refused  to  accept  thtdr. proposal, 
as  the  time  had  elapsed  in  which  the  concurrence  of  Spain  could 
be  obtained  ;  but  he  esteemed  the  advantage  of  emancj|mting 
his  country  from  dependence  on  England  as  paramount  ifi j!d\, 
other  considerations.  A  treaty  was  therefore  signed,  witicli; 
raised  Louis  to  his  proudest  eminence^  and  brought  England 
into  the  lowest  state  of  degradation. 

Sir  William  Temple's  observations  on  the  Popish  plot  are 
tbort  and  ambiguous.  But  it  is  known  that  he  never  was  se- 
duced, inflamed,  or  intimidated,  to  countenance  the  series  of 
perjuries  by  which  that  tremendous  explosion  of  fanaticism  was 
generated,  or  to  encourage  the  ferocious  persecution  which  it 
oecanoned.  There  is  an  admirable  remark  of  his  on  religion, 
applying  alike  to  war  and  faction — "  I  very  much  doubt,^  saya 
he,  **  whether  there  was  ever  yet  any  war  of  religion,  or  ever 
^  will  be,  though  hardly  any  without  the  pretences.'* — This  is 
philosophy*  Religion  in  such  cases  is  but  the  cloak  of  selfish 
passions  whether  put  on  by  a  tyrant  or  a  faction*  We  are 
unable  to  understand  the  reluctance,  which  some  of  our 
eminent  writers  have  manifested,  to  censure  this  foul  con- 
spiracy of  the  Popish  plot  in  terms  of  becoming  indignation. 
Mr.  Ilallam  has  laid  aside  something  of  his  usual  impartiality 
an  tliis  subject.  Mr.  Fox  has  quoted  lines  of  Dry  den  in  mitiga- 
tmi  of  this  great  national  crime,  obsening  that  such  a  writer 
will  not  be  accused,  by  those  to  whom  his  immortal  writings 
are  familiar,  of  any  nish  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  men  by 
whom  this  alwmination  wa.s  upheld,  or  of  justifying  tlx*  sen- 
tences by  which  si3  many  Catholics  were  iminolatetl.  But  the 
Knet  quoted  by  Mr,  Fox  were  written  at  a  time  when  the  pa- 
roscyaiD  of  madoc<is,  which  shed  torrents  of  innocent  blixxl,  had 
altogether  subsided  ;  and  although  Dryden  might  not  think  it 
lafe  to  stigmafize,  as  they  deserved,  the  massacres  in  which 
Parlinineiit  had  been  so  active  an  accomplice,  it  is  evident,  from 
many  passages  in  the  satire  which  Mr.  Fox  has  quoted,  that 
the  frenzy  of  the  multitude,  the  interested  designs  of  the  oj>- 
{io(iitiun  leaders,  and  the  unspeakable  depravity  of  the  witnesses 
on  wboeie  testimony  the  suflerers  pttisheil,  were  obvious  to  all 
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whose  hearts  anct  understandings  were  not  seared  by  bigotry >j 
agains^t  convktion. 

The  last->c(  of  Sir  William  Templets  political  life  was 
advise  and -.s'u  per  in  tent!  the  formation  of  a  council  comixw 
of  the  heading  members  of  bath  houses  of  Parliament,  amoug 
whonv  "others  of  His  Majesty's  own  personal  choice,^  wei 
^li^b^  incorporated — a  body^  which  from  the  rank,  wealth,  an<i 
'^tural  influence  of  its  members,  would,  it  was  hoped  by  Templfi 
"be  esteemed  by  the  public  a  sufficient  barrier  afj;ainst  the 
adoption  of  dangerous  and  arbitrary  projects.  This  scheme, 
though  plausible  and  ingenious,  and  holding  out  Co  the 
nation  a  mode  of  escaping  from  the  danger  of  a  civil  war 
and  a  disputed  succession,  proved  in  the  result  fallacious  and 
impracticable.  According  to  Mr.  Hallam,  the  cause  of  iis 
failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  intrigues  of  Charles,  rather  than 
in  the  imbecility  of  ]VIonmouth,  the  petulance  of  Halifax,  or 
the  wickedness  of  Shaftesbury  ;  but  to  such  a  cause  Temple 
was  most  unwilling  to  impute  the  destruction  of  his  project, 
iujd  finding  that  the  evils  he  had  attempted  to  remove  were 
incurable  by  any  means  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
suggest,  he  determineil  tu  abandon  a  situation  beset  with 
oanflicting  duties,  in  wliich  his  moderation,  without  contribut- 
ing to  the  service  of  either,  alternately  provoked  the  anger 
and  incurred  the  reprobation  of  the  Stjvercign  and  the  Far- 
lianunt.  This  scheme  of  a  council  is,  on  the  whole,  not 
creditalde  to  Temple  as  a  stalesumn.  Ilarillon  said,  with  great 
felicity,  it  was  making  tin  it  at  and  not  nn  conseiL  It  would, 
in  truth,  have  been  a  new  estate  in  the  realm,  wholly  alien  to 
a  constitution  of  King  and  Parliament.  Another  and  worse 
feature  in  it  is  stated  by  Temple  himself.  "This council,''  he 
says,  "being  worth  alxmt  300,0tX)/.  a-year"^ (three-fourths of  the 
property  of  the  House  of  Commons),  "  might,  out  of  their 
"  own  stock,  upon  a  pinch^  furnish  the  King,  so  far  as  to 
"  relieve  some  great  necessity  of  the  crown »^  The  King's  being 
the  debtor  of  his  council,  would  have  been  more  mischievous^ 
though  less  disgraceful,  than  his  being  the  pensioner  of  tlic 
King  of  France* 

From  the  period  of  Tcmj^le's  retirement,  the  materials  of 
his  history  are  meagre  anil  uncertain.  Wc  cannot  say  that 
the  diaU'ibes  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  attacks  on  the  characUT 
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<^'t  i;  Iters,  by  which  Mr.  Courtenay  has  successfully 

gii  *  I-      i-t   any  diuiinution  in  the  bulk  of  his  volumes 

notirithsumding  the  penury  of  relevant  matter,  entirely  or 
tttisrattorily  supply  this  defect.  It  is,  perhaps,  with  indivi- 
dtinis  Jis  with  nations,  tliey  are  happiest  who  supply  history 
with  fewest  materials.  But  the  desire  of  tracing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  illufttrioufi  men,  of  knowing  the  books  in  which 
tliey  delighted,  and  the  amusements  which  begidled  their 
leisure,  is  implanted  in  our  nature.  In  gratifying  it,  the 
judgment  is  improved  and  the  taste  refined.  We  delight 
lo  observe  the  intellect  of  a  statesjuan,  or  orator,  amid  the 
tnmquillity  of  domestic  seclusion,  and  relaxation  of  social 
confidence.  Much,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  we 
could  have  beheld  more  directly  the  freshness  and  simplicity, 
and  the  genuine  love  of  nature,  which  Temple  preserved  in  all 
their  purity  through  the  struggles  of  party  and  the  excite- 
ments of  ambition.  But  although  the  retired  statesman 
avoided  the  clash  and  collision  of  hostile  factions,  neither 
Sheen  nor  Moor  Park  were  secure  against  those  storms 

<*  Whkh  loss 
Tbt*  privrue  Atate,  and  rcmlcr  life  unswect," 

The  current  of  domestic  happiness,  which  had  flowed  so  long 
with  smoothness,  was  at  length  interrupted,  and  he  was  forced 
to  contribute  his  share  to  the  tax  which  none  born  of  woman 
must  escape.  His  s^n,  whom  he  had  |>ermjtted  to  take  ofiice 
under  William  the  Third,  drowned  himself  in  a  fit  of  dejec- 
tion* Temple  had  himself  declined  the  place  of  Secretary  of 
State  repeatedly  offered  to  him  by  William,  whom  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  merit  had  rendered  desirous  of 
his  services. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Swift  became  a  member  of 
Temple's  family-  Mr.  Courtenay  differs  from  the  last  great 
biographer  of  that  extraordinary  man  as  to  the  cause  of  those 
jealousies,  which,  without  breaking  out  into  an  open  flame, 
tniouldered  in  the  bosoms  of  the  patron  and  dependant.  It 
requires  little  knowledge  of  Swift's  character  to  understand  that 
his  temper,  naturally  proud  and  irritable,  wjis  restless  and  inw 
patient  in  an  inferior  station.  Out  of  the  collision  between  two 
men — the  one  proud  or  perhaps  Viiin  of  fimctions  and  station, 
the  other  conscious  of  his  genius — there  might,  and  probably 
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there  did,  arise  reciprocal  provcKation*.  Sir  Williain  Tenipfl^ 
offered  the  strcmge^t  incense  of  court  Hattery  to  his  patrons, 
Arlington,  Sunderland,  Danby, -and  even  Buckingham ;  «nd 
such  men  are  apt  to  avenge  upon  those  below  their  sacrifice  of 
dignity  at  the  feet  of  those  al>ove  them.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
with  wliat  bitter  humiliation  Swift  must  have  written  the 
letter  to  Temple,  wliich  Mr*  Courtenay  has  cited,  beginning 
with  *•'  I  intreat  your  honour  will  please  to  send  me  s<ime 
"*  certificate  of  my  behaviour  during  almost  three  years  in 
**  your  family,  &C.''  ««  The  particulars  required  of  me/ 
he  continues,  **  relate  to  morals  and  learning,  and  the  reasons 
"  for  quitting  your  honour's  family  ;  that  is,  whether  tlie  last 
**  was  occasioned  by  any  ill  actions.  They  are  all  left  entirely 
•*  to  your  honours  mercy .^  What  a  strain  for  him,  who 
afterwards  wrote  in  his  journal  to  Stella — "  I  called  at  Mr. 
**  Secretary's  (St.  John)  to  see  what  the  devil  ailetl  him  on 
**  Sunday. — I  matle  him  a  very  proper  speech — told  him  I 
**  observed  he  was  much  out  of  temper — that  I  did  not 
**  expect  he  would  tell  me  the  cause,  but  would  lie  glad  to 
**  see  he  was  in  better  temper ;  and  one  thing  I  warned  him  of, 
"  never  to  appear  cold  to  me,  for  I  would  not  be  treated  like 
**  a  schcx)Uboy — that  I  had  felt  too  much  of  that  in  my  life 
**  already ,"*  (from  Sir  W.  Temple,  doubtless)  —  "  thai  I 
**  expected  everv  great  minister  who  honouretl  me  with  his 
**  acquaintance,  if  he  heard  or  saw  anything  to  my  dis- 
**  advantage,  would  let  me  know  in  plain  words,  and  not  [)ut 
**  me  in  pain  to  let  me  know  or  guess  by  the  changes  of 
*'  his  countenance  or  behciviour;  for  it  was  what  I  would  not 
**  bear  from  a  crowned  head,  and  no  subject^s  was  worth  it. 
**  Dont  you  remember  how  I  used  to  1k>  in  pain  when  Sir 
*'  William  IVmple  would  look  cold  and  be  out  of  humour 
**  for  three  or  four  days — and  I  used  to  suspect  a  thousand 
**  reasons? — I  have  plucked  up  my  spirits  since  then,  rEiith.'* 
We  however  know,  on  Swift'^s  own  authority,  that  he  was 
soon  admitted  to  Temple's  intimacy,  and  to  tlie  iuterrourHe  of 
his  most  illustrious  guests.  King  William  himself,  as  a  proof 
of  his  kind  wishes  to  Swift,  offered  him  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  liorse,  and  taught  him  to  cut  a^sparagus  in  the  T)utch 
fashion.  After  the  la<t  scene  of  Sir  William  Temple.s  life, 
when  e\cry  feeling  of  momentary  aitgi^r  bad  Tanivhcd   liefore 
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Is  *>f  early  ^rralitude  and  habitual  esteeui  we  find 
u  extract  in  Swift's  Journal. 

r  27tb,  iC9d,     He  died  at  one  oViock  ihts  morning,  and  writli  him  sll 
igMtl  ami  amLible  among  raeuT* 

Mr.  Courtenay  has  given  a  long  and  laboured  character  of 
Sir  William  "IVinple — but  he  h  a  bad  ]jorti*ait  painter.  He 
ouches  off  no  lights  and  shades — no  distinctive  traits  of 
banicter — mihout  which  a  portrait  has  neither  fidelity  nor 
fting,  whether  executed  with  the  pencil  or  the  pen.  Temple 
ftps  was  not  the  best  passible  subjet^t.  He  was  essentially 
goexl  man,  of  virtuous  life,  regulated  by  a  high  moral 
Jartl  in  a  corrupt  age ;  with  weaknesses,  not  passions ; 
»ling  somewhat  in  decision  and  energy,  as  he  proved 
liimself  at  the  Revolution  ;  and  in  short  not  endow etl  with 
he  genius  and  temperament  which  actuate  jx^rsonages  of  the 
Srst  order. 

The  mental  qualities  of  Sir  William  Temple  were  however 
blended  and  arl  justed  with  a  happy  corresjK>ndence  and  keeping  ; 
[>ne  encroached  ujxm  the  province  of  the  other.  Lord  Peter- 
borough and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  succeeding  age,  were  men 
extraordinary  abilities,  but  from  the  want  of  equi[xjise,  the 
[le  pa.sj«efl  his  life  like  a  knight-errant,  in  a  series  of  romantic 
[jd  unprofitable  adventures,  and  the  other  incurred  a  stain  of 
L>liucal  infamy,  which  neither  the  praise  of  Pope,  nor  his 
Siwn  elotjuence  could  wash  away*  But,  in  the  well-balanced 
Bind  of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  thirst  for  knowledge  waa 
[>n»tstent  with  the  love  of  leisure,  and  aptitude  for  business 
brith  capacity  for  sj>eculation.  Taught  by  the  philosophy 
rhicli  he  cultivated,  and  enableil  by  the  high  situation  which 
he  filled,  to  examine  the  tinsel  and  decoration  of  tht;  most 
a)lcndid  scenes,  and  to  appreciate  the  emolument  and  honours, 
rhicli  the  vulgar  seek  so  ardently,  at  their  projier  value, 
was  neither  insensible  to  pleasure,  nor  indifferent  to 
^•nowii. 

Among  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Courtenay 's  reseiu-ches,  are  Lady 
fempleV  letters,  written  before  her  marriage,  to  the  man 
ihum  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  captivate,  and  wise  enough 
prefer.  Mr,  Courtenay  lias  rescueil  these  diK!uments  from 
bcdcKHii  to  which  s(j  many  monuments  of  "  la  belle  passion"^ 
'  consigned* 
WhefKet  the  resurrection  of  similar  efluHions  (\v(»  [jundred 
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years  hence,  would  redound  to  the  glory  of  our  fair  ^ 
contempt>raries,  we  will  not  venture  to  decide ;  but  we  affirm,  ■ 
that  if  candour,  good  sense,  generosity — if  all  the  purer  and 
better  feelings  of  our  nature,  united  with  playful  wit,  and  a 
keen  percef)tion  of  the  ridiculous,  are  equally  conspicuous  in 
the  rose-coloured  billets  that  float  in  the  atmosphere  of  Saint 
James'B  and  Grosvenor  Square,  m  they  are  in  the  huiguage 
addressed  by  Dorothy  Osborne  to  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
posterity  will  be  amply  rewardutl  for  idl  the  ingenuity  that 
may  be  requisite  to  explain,  and  the  diligence  tliat  may  be 
necessary  to  collect  them.  Mr.  C'ourtenay  has  reproached 
Lady  Temple  with  the  frequent  enumeration  of  her  various 
suitors  ;  but  Sir  W.  Teuqile  had  we  think  little  reason  to 
comi>!ain.  The  way  in  which  his  mistress  treats  Sir  Justinian 
I  sham  and  Mr.  Fish  might  satisfy  the  u»ost  sensitive  lover. 
The  depth  and  sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  him  is  visible 
in  ahnust  every  line  of  her  correspondence ;  and  it  is  phrasing 
t^^i  think,  that  amid  all  the  feverish  vicissitudes  of  his  active 
life.  Sir  \V.  Temple  always  found  the  same  devoted  aB*ectioii 
where  "  he  had  garnerM  up  his  heart,^  and  continued  to  regard 
the  object  of  his  youthful  love  witli  feelings  of  increased 
esteem  and  unabating  ten  tier  ness. 

We  now  pass  from  the  subject  matter  more  particularly  to  the 
author.  The  French  have  long  been  allow^ed  to  excel  in  the  art  of 
imparting  interest  to  biographical  memoirs,  and  of  interweaving 
the  more  important  events  of  history  with  the  fleeting  topics  of 
conversation  and  the  details  of  ordinary  life.  This  superiority 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  language,  and  still  more  to  the  form 
of  government  which  prevailed  so  long  among  that  ingenious 
ami  polished  people.  All  was  referred  to  the  caprice  or 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign :  the  keen  repartee — the  pointed 
anec*dote — the  dexterous  insinuation — the  wit  of  a  courtier — the 
resentment  of  a  fine  lady,  might  alter  the  course  of  events^  and 
control  the  destiny  of  nations;  accordingly,  instead  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  Hevi»lution,  we 
find  tlie  carp  of  Louis  XIV, — the  tand>our-frmne  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon — the  degradation  of  the  legitimatetl  prince*^ 
the  "  pirtits  soupers""  of  the  liegent — aitd  the  fury  of  Madame 
du  l*rie.  Instead  of  the  Hye  House  pUit^ — of  divisions  against 
the  court  in  a  great  national  assembly — we  liavc  the  "coii- 
**  spiration   des   inarmousets  **  and   the    cabals  of  the  court 
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to  supplant  Mttclume  du  Barri,  a^  an  intruder^  not»  as 
i:  of  Uveni  siiiJ,  because   tliey  hated  her,  but  because  they 
.:j|^ obtain  her  place,     Instea^l  of  a  pamphlet  fmm  Lord 
■^  ft  speech  from  Lord  Chatham,  we  have  a  aarcasin 
St*  Simon  or  a  jest  from  the  Due  de  Nivernois.    Whicb- 
iiatiori  nmy  have  reason  to  congratulate  itself  in  striking 
le  balance  between  these   advantages,  it  appears  to  us  that 
ley  are  certainly  incompatible,  and  that  we  must  be  contiful 
Mcrifice  much  deb'ghtful    reading  to  the  benefit  of  equal 
WB  and  a  free  government*     The  work  of  Mr,  Courtenay 
not  afford  any  exception  to  this  rule.     To  the  praise  of 
fli  iired  an  accurate  if  not  profound  knowledge  of 

»ry,   he  is  entitled.     He  has  drawn  largely,  but 
rhaps  with  more  CDpit)ii£ness  than  discrimination,  from  the 
!}>oraneous  history;  but  his  narrative,  though 
uuou^  and  faithful,  is  occasionally  discoloured 
y  party  prejudice ;  bis  style  is  that  of  one,  to  whom  the  tank 
4/*  '  )r  the  public  eye?  has  become  familiar;  he  has  not 

ii      _  -L*aped  tiie  defects  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 

riting  against  time  ;  Uie  stream  of  his  diction  is  not  always 
his  words  are  not  always  most  appropriate ;  there  is 
nal  flipjjancy  of  expression,  and  an  aftected  levity  of 
time,  which  strikes  us  as  offensive  and  misplace<l,  anti  of  which 
it  would  be  an  easy,  but  ungracious  task,  to  select  instances. 
This  is  a  fault  into  which  the  writer  has  been  seducetl,  by  his 
of  giving  an  appearance  of  ease  and  elasticity  to  his 
and  thereby  rendering  it  acceptable  to  a  larger  class  of 

fenilera,  but 

**  Pcu  de  gens  que  lo  ciel  cberit  et  gmnlie 
Dm  le  don  d'ny^t^er  infus  avec  1a  vie ; 
C'tiit  u»i  point  4U*U  leur  fmii  iftisaer/'  &'c. 
Mr.  Courtenay  makes  merry  with  the  dancing  of  De  Witt, 
**  We  are  not  told,'^  says  he,  "  whether  this  masterly  perform- 
*•  ance  wa«i  enacted  by  the  great  statesman  as  a  cavalier  scul^ 
*'  or  whether  Temple,  U"  llona,  and  De  Witt  celebrated  tlie 
**  triple  alliance  in  a  pas  de  troh.'*^    When  ^Ir,  Courtenay  ex- 
hibits himself  in  this  frisking  sort  of  style,  we  think  a  dancing 
Dutchman,  whether  diplomatist  or  burgomaster,  would  be  but 
an  impi^-rfect  tyj^  of  him  in  the  grotestjue. 

Natural  gravity  is  better  than  artificial  negligence  and  af- 
fected levity,  and  wc  prefer  clear  narration  to  forctnl  allusion. 
Mr.  Courtenay^  informed  and  well  exercised  understanding 
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enables  him  to  contribute  to  the  substantial  benefit  of  his  reail- 
ers,  and  he  may  leave  to  others,  the  task  of  ministering  to  their 
amusement. 

There  is  a  note  in  Vol.  L,  pp.  401,  402,  which  is^  if  possible^ 
still  more  unbecoming  than  Mr.  Coartenay's  facetiousnc«» 
Mr.  Courtenay»  not  satisfie<l  with  denying  *'  an  original  con- 
**  tract,""  maintained  by  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Govern- 
ment, and  solemnly  declared  by  parliamen^^  the  basis  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  writes  as  follows* — "  l%ckes  ahsurditiee  f 
"  have  nowhere  been  more  completely  exposed  than  in  the  llis- 
*'  tory  of  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  by  George  Moore  !  (Lon- 
"  don,  1817  )  Moore  refers  very  properly  to  Barkers  ReHec- 
"  tions  for  views  of  government  more  correct  than  Locke's  T 
How  a  person  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  experience  and  discretion 
could  be  tempted,  by  the  weakness  of  party  or  private  feelings 
to  pen  this  silly  remark,  is  unaccountable.  In  another  place  he 
tells  his  readers  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  "  had  been  under  the 
**  guardianship  of  his  mother,  but  was  now  under  that  of  his 
**  grandmother,''  &c,  and  for  this  new  and  curious  fact  he  cites 
«*  Trevor's  Life  and  Times  of  William  III.'"  kc,  &c.  Indeed, 
the  besetting  sin  uf  this  performance,  is  the  constant  allusion 
in  the  language  of  disparagement  on  the  one  side,  and  flagrant 
puffing  on  tlie  other,  to  the  measures  and  men  of  the  present 
age,  with  which  it  is  every  where  disfigured  and  debased.  We 
do  not  speak  with  any  reference  to  the  party  character  of  those 
opinions  which  Mr.  Courtenay  so  ostentatiously  promulgates, 

**  AJiud  objurgatio,  uJiud  htsloriii  desiderau" 

It  was  objected  by  a  great  orator,  to  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus, 
that  it  introduced  pleasure  among  the  virtues  like  a  harlot 
among  matrons.  Wc  object  to  a  practice  which  degrades 
history  to  place  her  amid  the  passions^  prejudices,  errors,  mid 
vulgarities  inseparable  from  the  fjolitics  of  tlie  day,  which 
makes  her  exchange  the  scales  and  bandage,  the  veiled  eye 
and  even  hand,  for  the  attitudes  and  weapons  of  party  con- 
tention. W^e  denounce  a  practice  whidi  calls  up  the  shackn^  of 
the  illustrious  dead  to  inflame  the  violence  of  the  living.  WTiat 
can  be  thought  of  theftobcmess  of  judgment  of  Mr.  Courtenay 
wlien  he  indulges  in  the  dramatic  licence  of  calling  up  Sir 
William  Temple  to  hold  forth,  in  his  proper  ])erson,  ihruugfa  m 
tirade  of  three  pages,  against  the  Whig  Reform  Bill  ?  **  The 
*'neec'ssitv  of  couifJving  with  the  f lines.   jnJ  af  nparing  per* 
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i^*  Bays  Dr,  Johnson,  **  is  f he  great  imj^edinient  nf  hio- 

ly.**     But  that  Mr,  Courtenay,  whom  the  subject  which 

has  chosen,  like  any  other  topic  of  by-gone  history,  exempts 

such  necessity  ;  who,  without   "  inflicting  a  pang  upon  a 

riibjw,  a  daughter,  a  brother^  or  a  friend^  might  have  dwelt 

I  every  failing,  anil  detected  every  error,  of  his  hero — that 

shoiJd  fling  away    thi:^  invaluable  privilege,  for  unwar- 

ftlile  and  wholly  irrelevant  liberties  witli  the  li\ing,  doe» 

IT  to  US  extraordinary  and  culpable;  and  we  cannot  help 

etting  that  tlie  ardt>ur  of  his  political  feelings  ghould  have 

I  thus  misled  a  man  of  Mr,  Courtenay 's  character  antl   talent. 

Lt  the  &ame  time  we  look  upcm  these  volumes,  notwithnitanding 

1"    *     '  "       ,  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the  stock  of  English 

I     _  a  and  [)olitical  literature. 


Article  V. 
^^pnin  Revisited.     By  die  Author  of  "A  Year  in  Spain."* 
London :    1836.  ' 
V£9pagne  et  ses  Remiluthms*     Par  Emmanuel  Marliani. 
Paris:    18^33. 

No  book  has  issued  fi-om  the  French  or  English  press  with 
just  pretensions  to  giving  an  impartial  account  of  the 
(lentous  events  and  the  great  social  revolutions  which  are 
ing  on  in  Spain,  The  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
nhUcadon  of  M.  Marliani's  able  and  judicious  work  have 
greater  changes,  more  splendid  opportunities,  and 
I  more  disastrous  errors,  than  could  then  have  been  anticipated 
I  by  the  most  discerning  politician.  Of  these  occurrences  we  as 
k  jet  know  nothing  beyond  tlie  garbled  and  conflicting  statements 
I'^tb  which  we  are  furnished  by  the  daily  papers.  The  very 
rpleasing  tour  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
[»uppbe»  little  more  information  on  the  real  social  and  poli- 
[ticnl  condition  of  the  Peninsula,  than  may  be  derived  from 
bWr.  Lewis's  bright  and  stirring  sketches  of  Spanish  life.  It 
I  composeti  of  a  series  of  clever  descriptions,  which  are  ably 
rn  and  highly  coloured :  but  beneath  the  vivid  aspect  of 
rioiitherii  people,  the  world  is  watching  the  gradual  progress 
[of  a  resolution  which  seems  scarcely  to  have  arrested  the 
[  attention  of  the  American  traveller.     Nothing,  however,  coii 
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be  more  difficult  than  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  extent 
and  the  nature  of  the  changes  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  a  country  wholly  different  from 
the  rest  of  Europe, 

The  last  twenty  years  have  been  spent  by  the  nations  which^ 
took  part  in  the  great  preceding  conflict,  in  the  unint 
Tupted  pursuit  of  the  ^ft*  of  civilization  and  of  peace.  The" 
click  of  the  loom  and  the  roll  of  niachinery  have  succeedetl  to 
the  clash  of  arms:  the  most  distant  and  the  m<jst  hostile 
nations  have  been  brought  into  personal  intercourse  and  c^im- 
mercial  interchange:  the  nobler  and  wilder  passions  have 
given  way  to  the  cares  of  profit  or  the  enjoyments  of  the  hour; 
new  wants  have  been  awakened  but  to  be  satisfied,  whilst  com- 
mon luxuries  have  softened,  and  assimilateil  to  each  other, 
the  nations  of  Europe, 

This  general  movement  stops,  however,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pvrenees  ;  and  the  Peninsula  seems  to  protest^  by  its  dissent » 
against  the  spirit  wliich  prevails  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  We 
are  apt  to  regard  this  estrangement  from  our  own  habits  and 
prospects  in  the  light  of  a  barbarous  indifference  to  the 
impro%'einent  of  society,  without  sufficiently  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  exceptional  character  of  the  Spanish  nation.  An 
unfavourable  judgement  is  passed,  without  reflecting  how  little 
the  European  mould  is  suitetl  to  a  semi -Oriental  jieople.  It 
is  infinitely  more  easy  to  condejnu  Spain  than  to  study  it ; 
hence  it  has  been  its  continual  misfortune  to  be  misrepresented 
by  writers  who  can  neither  understand  nor  forgive  the  ihh?u- 
liarities  of  its  inhabitants.  If  we  dismiss  these  prejudices  and 
the  imperfect  guidance  of  analogy,  the  characteristics  of  a  race 
still  half  Latin  and  half-Arab,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  climate,  will  readily  explain  these  striking  dif- 
ferences. The  type  of  the  Spanish  nation  received  no  modifica- 
tion from  its  contact  with  the  Goths,  a  people  of  the  North, 
but  it  amalgamated  itself  with  the  Arabs  as  easily  as  with  the 
Latins.  The  successive  domination  of  these  three  in%'aders 
perpetuated  a  state  of  warfare,  and  generation  af^er  t;*  "  ii 

arose  to  mointiiin  the  conflict.    At  no  period  in  their  In  A 

the  Spaniards  bow  to  what  they  regarded  as  subjection.  The 
struggle  with  the  Moors  could  only  end  with  their  totnl  expul- 
sion from  the  Peninsula;  but  although  tire  animosity  between 
the  African  and  the  European  lasted  for  eight  centuries,  the 
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type  of  the  Arabs  h  still  at  the  present  day  the  type*  of  (he 
vt.^nfartU.  It  is  this  essential  and  characteristic  difference 
I  uituiifestly  se{xirutes  Spain  fr<«n  the  conimimiou  of 
Kiirof>enn  niitions  ;  anil  it  is  absurd  to  reproach  her  for  reniain- 
ing  in  the  rear  of  English  or  French  civilization,  when  that 
dTilisalmi  is  incompatible  with  her  manners*  The  Spaniards 
have  "     ition  of  their  own  ;  and  the  innovations  which  may 

be  iiu  i\  will,  fur  a  long  time  at  k»ast,  be  merely  super- 

BeinU    circumscribed    within    a    few    locAlities,   and    wholly 
liftiTent  to  the  people  at  large. 

The    hi&tnry    of    Spain    is    imiform ;    in    different   ages 
*  same  spirit  breaks  out  afresh.     Numantia  and  Saguntum 
ived  at  Zuragoza   and    Gerona:    the   inhabitants   of 
er  citiess  preferring  death  to  subniission  to  the  Ro- 
killed   each   other  on    their  public   ways;    and    the 
Irragrinese   of    Zaragoza,    at   no  very   remote   peri(xl^    met 
their  churches  to  celebrate  their  owij  service  for  the  dead, 
thmce  ihey   flew  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  their  city.     The 
ush  soldiers  of  the    present  day  live   like   the    followers 
Cid  :     the   guerilRros  make  war,    as  in    the  days   of 
Canipeador  and  Pelayo,  with  bands  indefatigable  in  parti- 
warfare,  and  as   brave  as  they  are  undi.scipUned«      The 
of  war,  properly  so  called,  will   never  be  cultivated    in 
jn  ;  there  will  always  be  excellent  guerilleros,  and  wortli- 
I  generals.     Every  new  disturbance  will  rouse  a  fresh  body 
bold  adventurers^  whom  no  difficulty  can  rej^ress,  no  mi^ 
ortune   overwhelm,    and   who    jmss    their   life   in    daily   but 
Bglorious  combat,  till  it  is  closed  by  a  death  no  less  obscure. 
The  literature  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards 
the  stamp  of  an  Oriental  origin.     From  Juan  de  Mena 
our  own  time,    the  art  of  pietry  has  been  employed  in 
rf>unt!ng  the  exploits  of  war  and  the  torments  of  love.    The 
[ices  and  viiio?iv6ros  of  Spain,   w^hich  have  been  so  admi- 
tran%»lated  and  commented  on  in  this  country,  are  Arab 
ren  in  their  rhythm.    Almost  all  the  Spanish  poets  and  histo^ 
(IS  have  been    military  men*;   and  it  would  appear  that, 

.M  wrote  hi«  Ubtory  of  the  Kebellicrnof  the  Moors,  whibt  he  was  com - 

•rm* :    Boncan  w?is  fighting  for  his  country  when  he  comjioied  his 

ldf\Ui     Garciliua  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Nice:     Lopez  whs  a 

r  f  Cervantes  was  wounded  at  th<»  battle  of  Lepanto :   ErciUa  was  equally 

bed  for  his  miliuir)'  achievements}  and  his  poem  of  the  Araucatn^ : 

felo  frrote  Uw  Hiitory  of  ih<*  War  of  Catalonia  in  wliicji  he  fought 
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amongst  so  ardent  a  people,  the  love  f>f  arms  is  inseparable  from 
the  inspiration  of  j>oetic  genius. 

In  crossing  Andalusia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  the 
manners,  the  language,  and  the  costume  of  the  people  betray 
their  Arabian  origin.  The  villages,  the  rivers,  the  mountains^ 
and  the  fruils  of  the  soil  are  called  by  Arabian  names.  Thai 
intelligent  race  made  the  Huerta  of  Valencia,  not  only  the 
mo8t  productive,  but  one  of  the  mo^t  populous  cxjuntries  on 
the  eai*th.  Some  of  their  institutions  still  subsist  in  all  tlieir 
patriarchal  simplicity :  thus  all  questions  relating  to  the 
irrigation  of  tlie  country  are  decided  by  a  tribunal  elected  by 
the  people.  Every  Thursday  the  judge  takes  hi^  seat  before 
the  porch  of  a  church  in  Valencia;  and  there,  without  any 
greater  ensign  of  his  dignity  than  the  wand  in  his  hand,  and 
without  any  written  proceetlings,  he  listens  to  the  lengthy 
debates  of  tlie  parties  interested,  and  pronounces  a  sentence 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Yet  in  no  case  fias  the  judge* 
ment  thus  given  been  suspected  of  partiality,  or  accusi*d  of 
inj  ustice. 

It  is  difficult  for  strangers,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  political 
changes  and  social  fluctuations,  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  a 
people  so  inveterately  attached  to  the  traditions  and  usages  of 
its  fathers.  In  Spain  the  bad  is  retained  for  the  self-same 
reason  as  the  good  ;  namely,  a  general  distaste  for  innovation, 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  jKist,  and  a  sense  of  contentment 
undisturbed  by  novel  wants :  such  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  Oriental  nations.  It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  that 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  so  long  mixed  up  with  their  Moorish 
niaiiters,  shoukl  still  represent  the  manners  of  the  Moors  in 
Europe.  Like  the  Africans,  they  take  no  care  for  improve- 
ments unknown  to  their  ancestors,  and  they  disdain  to  extend 
the  range  of  their  desires.  Whilst  the  foreigner  laments  the 
absence  of  the  comforts  and  stimulants  of  the  artificial  life  he 
is  accustoujed  to,  he  must  remember  that  these  privations  are 
unfelt  by  the  natives  of  Spain,  and  that  in  no  country  in  Europe 
is  tlie  life  of  man  so  rarely  sacrificed  to  his  own  despondency. 

The  antiquity  of  a  manner  of  life  which  needs  no  aid  of 
luxury,  and  asks  but  little  from  S4>  protiigal  a  soil,  affords  the 
surest  guarantee  of  its  continuance.  The  same  indifference  n 
found,  not  only  amongst  the  populace,  but  in  men  who 
have  travelled,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  refined 
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llizaiion.  Uji  their  return,  the  TuAe  dwelling  and  the 
{ ttniwjrttlg  meal  which  awaited  them,  possessed,  and  still 
[feCainSf  the  charms  of  home  and  national  custom.  The 
I  occum^ces  of  18^S  obliged  a  large  body  of  men  to  emigrate, 
lind  to  remain  abroad  for  eleven  years.  The  exiles  passjcd  that 
periixi  in  England  and  in  France;  but  no  sooner  were 
Ltbey  at  liberty  to  return,  than  they  all  resumed  their  former 
I  babits,  wi  thou  t  t lie  si  igh t est  al  terat  ion . 

The  sumptuous  monuments  which  adorn  the  territory  of 
{Spdii  sufficiently  repel  the  charge  of  barbarism.  In  the 
[midst  of  cities  where  every  thing  presents  the  aspect  of 
[poverty,  the  traveller  is  struck  by  the  aichitectural  majesty  of 
churches :  within  whose  walls  the  most  precious  materiala 
the  rarest  skill  have  been  employed,  to  decorate  the  spot 
ITwhere  man  retires  to  commune  with  his  Maker.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  wealth  and  splendour,  the  devotion  of  the 
Spaniard  is  untroubled  by  a  single  feeling  of  envy  or  regret : 
tthe  difference  which  he  obf^erves  between  this  gorgeous  temple 
I  ami  the  hut  he  lives  in^  is  to  him  an  emblem  of  the  immea- 
iimble  distance  between  himself  and  his  God.  He  prays  with 
fervent  sincerity ;  and  his  thanksgivings  for  the  blessings 
Vouchsafed  to  him  are  undisturbed  by  a  reflection  that  the 
IrWealtb  thus  lavished  on  the  church  he  frequents,  would  have 
I  been  better  employed  in  mending  the  road  which  takes  him 
hbome.  His  own  destitution  will  not  prevent  him  from  sharing 
phis  loaf  with  the  mendicant  friar*  His  life  is  one  of  re^igna^ 
and  contentment,  which  are  too  stubborn  to  be  forcibly 
larbed^  and  too  cxjmplete  to  be  tempted  by  any  show  of 
l^improvement. 

We  have  dwelt  for  some  time  on  this  topic,  because  we  wish 
tnaist  upon  our  fundamental  conviction,  that  the  active 
which  drives  the  population  of  other  countries  to 
ameliorations  does  not  exist  in  Spain ;  and  that 
ktherefore  no  reasoning  founded  upon  analogy  alone  is  appH^ 
able  to  that  people.  Our  own  view  of  its  condition  is  founded 
lOD  an  analysis  of  its  peculiarities  and  its  nature.  A  correct 
stimate  of  the  e%*ents  at  present  passing  in  Spain  cannot  be 
d  without  seeking  their  causes  in  the  past,  whose  influ^ 
is  imperfshably  stamped  on  the  country.  We  shall,  ae 
[fipidly  as  pofisible,  follow  back  the  stream  to  its  source,  in 
TOL.  in.    K°  V,  t 
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order  the  better  to  judge  of  the  irruptions  it  has  made,  and  of 
the  calamities  which  at  present  ravage  the  Peninsula;  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  cl>anges  now  occurring  in  Spain  have 
a  much  more  reuiote  origin  than  is  generally  supposed* 

The  excesses  of  royalty,  a  contenjpt  of  those  municipal  in- 
stitutions which  are  the  basis  of  social  order  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  political  innovations  imprudently  adopted 
from  foreign  mitionSj  are  the  causes  of  the  miseries  which  now 
overwhelm  the  country  ;  whilst  other  and  secondary  evils  con- 
spire  to  heighten  their  disastrous  consequences.  In  the  midst 
of  foreign  invasions,  and  in  spite  of  the  deii]Kitism  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  French  dynasties,  the  municiual  franchise  has  still 
maintained  its  existence  in  many  of  the  provinces ;  while 
throughout  Spain,  the  people  have  preserved  some  traditions  at 
least  of  their  rights,  which  are  dear  to  them.  The  power  of 
the  Sovereign  has  never  been  able  to  create  a  centre  of  uniform 
and  energetic  action  :  each  province  has  preserved  a  physio- 
gnomy peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  origin  of  the  monarchical 
federation^  of  which  Spain  is  in  fact  composed,  may  ea^Iy  be 
traced  in  history. 

The  Goths  found  the  Spaniards  in  possession  of  municipul 
privileges ;  and  their  monarchy,  notwithstanding  its  military 
spirit,  remained  elective.  A  code  of  laws  was  published  in  641 : 
at  that  period  the  congress  of  the  nation  had  already  assem- 
bled ;  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  the  name  of  the  Cortes 
apj^arcd  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  After  an  existence 
of  298  years,  the  monarchy  of  the  Visi-Goths  expired  wilh 
King  Roderick  at  the  battle  of  Guadalete  in  7H.  Tlae 
Arabs  succeeded  in  establishing  then\selves ;  and  several  states, 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Caliph  at  of  Cordova,  were 
formed  at  this  epoch  out  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  monuH:hy. 
The  unconquerable  repugnance  of  the  natives  of  the  soil  to 
submit  to  this  new  foreign  yoke,  caused  a  struggle  which  la&ted 
for  774  years-  Each  province,  in  order  to  give  more  vigour  to  its 
means  of  resistance,  established  municipal  and  provincial  laws 
of  local  utility,  which  remained  as  the  reward  of  ultimate 
success.  Such  was  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  when 
Granada,  the  last  bulwark  of  the  Moorish  power,  yielded  to 
the  sway  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  January  Snd,  149^  Tbe 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Castille  and  Arragon,  and  the  conquest 
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^  Induced  the  PeninsuU  to  one  kingdom  under  the 
i^one  king* 
The  attempts  of  the  regal  power  to  abolish  the  municipcd 
chiee  of  the  Cortes — which,  to  use  the  words  of  Robertson* 
conscious  of  being  one  of  the  most  considerable  orders  in  the 
9eAie»  were  ami)itious  of  becoming  the  most  jjowerfuF — soon 
to  civil  \vars.     The  Commons  of  Castille,  who  were  then 
etter  mrqiiainted  with  liberty  than  any  other  people  in  Europe, 
overcome  at  the  battle  of  Villaiar ;  and  Charles  V,  stifled 
be  last  protest  of  freedom  in  the  bloo<l  of  thoee  generous  citi- 
Tbe  efforts  of  the  Austrian  and  French  dynasties  have 
\  been  directed  to  annihilate  the  ancient  franchises  of 
\U*^  I  r.^^.  I  noes. 

After  the  war  of  succession,  Spain  relapsed  into  a  state  of 

IV,  undisturbed  by  any  intellectual  or  political  movement. 

Illtler  the  monarchs  of  the  French  dynasty,  she  continued  to 

that  degraded  existence  to  which  the  sovereigns  of  the 

iHouse  of  Austria  and  the  Inquisition  had  already  reduced  her. 

iThe  ab^uce  of  political  excitement,  which  lasted  for  more 

otiitury,   the  oblivion   of  her  past  glories,  and  the 

tkUrv  '    -  of  the  physical  and  moral  resources  of  Spain, 

1 4e  but  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  decline  of 

hat  gi-cat  nation*    On  the  9nd  of  May,  1808,  the  cannon  of  the 

^r        '  ler  was  heard  in  Madrid ;  its  echoes  resounded  from 

of  the  Peninsula,  and  awoke  the  slumbering  recol- 

clions  of  the  glory  of  ancient  Spain.   The  world  was  astonished 

this  sudden  uprising  of  an  almost  forgotten  people,  and  at 

Ithe  ardour  with  which  masses  of  men  pressed  forward  to  de- 

the  soil  of  their  country.     In  all  the  great  dangers  which 

iireftten  the  independence  of  nations,  the  sovereignty  of  the 

^le  exerts  its  preponderating  force,  and  inspires  an  enthu- 

cnergv ;  whilst  the  provisional  powers  of  the  state  dis. 

in  the  presence  of  so  terrible  a  convulsion.     In  those 

fmg  days  the  name  of  the  Cortes  became,  as  it  were,  the 

illying  cry  of  ancient  times;  and  that  imperisliable  standard 

public  liberty  which  had  been  beaten  down  upon  the  tield 

rf  Villaiar,  was  again  reared   in  the   midst  of  the  struggle. 

Cortes  were  convoked ;  a  constitution  was  framed,  bear- 

Hg  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  coun- 

[try,  but  too  dofiely  modelled  on  that  of  1791  to  become  the 
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safeguard  of  the  national  rights  of  Spaniards.     The  sovemgnT 
of  Europe  hastened   to  tender  it  their  recognition,  but   the 
Spanish  people  refused  to  adopt  it* 

The  great  error  of  the  representative  Cortes  of  181S  was 
that  they  abandoned  the  ancient  forms  too  readily,  and  paid 
too  little  respect  to  those  old  institutions  which  embodied  the 
popular  as  well  as  the  aristoeratical  and  ecclesiastical  element*. 
Their  work,  which  was  an  imitation  of  the  French  system,  was 
destitute  of  a  solid  basis.  The  people  did  not  understand  the 
written  charter,  whilst  the  higher  classes,  wounded  by  the  level- 
ling spirit  of  the  democratical  theories  of  Cadizi  opposed  it. 
In  this  isolated  and  unsupjjorted  condition,  the  constitution  of 
1812  crumbled  away  under  the  first  shock  ;  and  Spain  passed 
at  once  from  unlimitetl  freedom  to  the  gloom  of  the  most 
frightful  despotism. 

Ferdinand  VII,  had  little  difficulty  in  destroying  the  crea- 
tion  of  a  pure  but  unreflecting  patriotism.  Scarcely  had  he 
escaped  from  the  prison  of  Valen^ay,  and  set  foot  uptm  the  soil 
which  still  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  sacrificed  for  his 
deliverance,  when  the  liberties  of  Spain  were  again  annihilated. 
All  promises  were  forgotten,  the  highest  services  were  repaid 
with  contempt,  and  the  laws  of  humanity  were  violated*  The 
most  horrible  persecution  of  the  libend  party  commenced ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  number  of  victims  was  too  small  to  satisfy 
its  violence.  From  1814  to  1820,  the  insatiable  tyninny  of  the 
aovereign  abandoned  itself  to  all  the  instigations  of  his  worst 
advisers.  At  the  close  of  a  devastating  war,  the  wounds  of 
the  state  were  widened  by  the  financial  disorder  of  the  country: 
the  public  administration  was  given  up  to  spoliation  of  every 
kind  ;  and  the  treasury  was  exhausted  by  distant  expeditions, 
in  which  the  best  troops  were  sent  to  jjerish  in  a  destructive 
climate. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  a  final  expedition  was  prepared  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  army  raised  the  cry  of 
liberty,  and  the  entire  Peninsula  re-echoed  the  sound.     The 
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*  In  the  work  placed  at  the  hend  of  thit  article  M.  MarliAiii  fivn  in 

mferit»ttng^couipjin«on  between  th«  Aiieieiii  laws  af  the /«t#r«^'  *    V       nn- 

ciplet  laid  down  bytheCortci  of  1&I2.  Tba(  Cortes  had  been  o  i  m 

perfect  harmony  with  i}»e  oldest  customs  of  CasUJle,  Arragon,   CiUulgniu,  and 
Valencia. 
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»iiof  1818  was  proclaimed  anew,  and  Ferdinand  swore 
re  its  provisions.     So  tinidy  was  it   believed  that  a 
lian  had  been  ejected,  unpurchased  by  a  teaxt  that  tlie 
apkst  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
»ple  were  forgotten   in  a  general   eagerness  to  efface  the 
aenibrmnce  of  six  years  of  misery,  and  to  bury  in  a  magna- 
nimous oblivion  an  epoch  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 

The  same  error  was  atj^aiu  conunitted  in  1820  as  in  1812. 
The  fall  of  the  constitution  in  1814  had  marked  the  defeat  of 
party ;  that  defeat  was  turned  against  the  liberties  of  the 
[in*  and  the  excesses  which  were  simply  democratic  were 
ertcd  to  be  inherent  in  the  popular  element.  The  national 
iluimcter  was  not  understood  ;  the  reform  of  the  ranks  in 
iriety  wai*  confouniled  with  that  of  abuses  in  the  administra.. 
The  Spaniards  were  addressed  in  1820  just  as  the  French 
been  in  1790  ;  but  no  support  was  gained  from  the  people. 
The  nobility  and  the  clergy  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce 
to  equal  privileges  with  the  people,  when  they  felt  the 
:ig  sympathy  which  existed  between  them  and  the  mass  of 
Jie  population^  springing  from  the  good  offices  they  had  ren- 
dered to  their  inferiors,  and  cemented  by  an  habitual  respect 
their  social  superiurity.  Thus  it  was  in  the  pi-ovinces, 
irhere  the  aliolition  of  seignorial  rights  might  naturally  be 
rally  a  large  lx>dv  of  partisans  to  the  constitutional 
£  the  counter-revolution  became  most  general. 
Instead  of  recurring  to  the  exercise  of  the  munici|>al  system, 
l^tbing  was  erroneously  expected  from  mere  political  inno- 
as ;  and  the  natural  consequence  was  a  complete  failure. 
Violent  dissentions  broke  out  among  those  whom  a  com* 
interest  and  a  common  lot  ought  to  have  united  in  a 
union  against  the  common  enemy.  The  discouragement 
fhicb  inevitably  followed  such  internal  discord  paralysed 
lie  nerve  of  the  revolution,  and  the  constitutional  force  and 
^^rgy  of  the  country  was  exhausted  and  destroyed.  The 
jsh  counter-revolution  called  to  its  aid  the  re-actionary 
rtmment  of  France,  and  the  Peninsula  relapsed  a  second 

into  a  degrading  slavery. 
The  iieath  of  Ferdinand  marked  the  close  of  this  fatal  [x^riod. 
[His  reign,  which  exhausted  all  the  abuses  of  despotism,  is  the 
^iieal  barrier  that  keeps  Don  Carlos  from  the  throne.    Regarded 
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in  this  high  moral  point  of  view,  the  various  phases  which  the 
life  of  Ferdinand  presents,  appear  as  providential  acts.  His  per. 
seciitions^  which  exasperated  the  generous-minded,  o|3ened  new 
prospects  to  the  more  enlightened  classes.  TIjey  feel  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  future  hope  for  themselves,  except  in  the 
establishment  of  a  legal  government,  and  they  now  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  constitutional  jmrty. 

Here  commences  a  new  flsra,  essentially  different  from  the 
two  jieriods  which  prececled  it:  the  field  of  discussion  is  en- 
larged ;  fresh  motives  arise;  the  object  in  view  is  no  longer  the 
same;  and  then  umber  of  adherents  to  the  causeof  reform  b<?com€8 
immense.  The  present  struggle  is  not  in  support  of  any  vision- 
ary philosophy;  the  object  of  the  liberal  party  is  no  longer 
to  compel  the  crown  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws ;  but  ita 
very  existence  is  at  stake — an  existence  which  is  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  reign  of  Don  Carlos, 

Thus,  since  the  events  of  the  Granza,  in  September  18S4» 
the  liighest  nobility  of  Spain  has  been  the  first  to  di'  'If 

against  the  brother  of  Ferdinand.  The  country,  foil*  ^  ^  lat 
example,  and  beholding  the  landowners  and  merchanta  op- 
pressed and  thrown  into  prison,  the  soldiers  stript  and  reduced 
to  beggary,  reflects  on  its  position  and  demands  a  new  order  of 
things.  The  sight  of  the  Hag  of  the  Inquisition,  ready  to  be 
unfurled  by  fanaticism,  was  the  signal  which  called  the  people 
to  arms:  the  National  Guards  formed  themselves  into  close 
columns,  to  oppose  the  triumph  of  the  absolute  party;  and 
nothing  was  required  to  render  this  general  movement  unani- 
mous, but  the  people,  whuman  incompetent  ministry  neglected 
to  summon  to  this  alliance  of  the  intelligence,  the  wealth,  and 
the  property  of  Spain, 

The  apathy  of  the  people  is  the  result  of  those  Utopian 
schemes  of  policy,  which  are  thrust  upon  the  Spaniards  by 
men  still  imbued  with  doctrines  of  foreign  growth.  Liberties 
congenial  to  the  Spanish  nation  and  Spanish  institutions  were 
required^  not  a  charter  conferring  no  rights  upon  the  en* 
lightened  classes,  and  putting  a  check  ujK>n  the  ancient  and 
independent  usages  of  the  country.  The  fact  was  not  duly 
recognised,  that  despotism  had  proved  itself  powerless  against 
the  main  of  the  people,  living  under  the  shelter  of  muni- 
cipal institutions^  bad  as  those  institutions  were;  and  that  the 
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fal  prerogative  was  only  felt  by  the  upper 
in  the  cities,  where  the  action  of  the  go- 
nenl  exercised  all  its  force.  Spain  required  to  commence 
iker  regenerution  by  an  administrative  revolution,  and  thus  to 
|«rrive  at  a  political  revolution*  It  is  because  s*he  hay  thrice 
rcned  the  natural  order  of  her  emaucipatiun  that  nhe  has 
Itwic^  faileil,  and  that  the  third  effort  has  caused  the  outbreak 
lof  a  dreadful  struggle.  After  the  ministry  of  Zea,  who  was 
[the  creature  of  absolute  government,  and  who  viewed  the 
^Miation  of  Spain  only  in  tlie  light  of  a  political  question, 
ine«  de  la  Rosa  was  called  upon  by  the  moderate  party  as 
!  l^presentative  of  constitutional  opinions. 
It  was  upon  a  soil  which  had  been  shaken  by  such  repeated 
iflunvulsions,  upon  an  arena  agitated  by  so  many  passions,  fears, 
^d  hopes,  at  a  period  when  a  question  involving  the  fate  of  a 
dynasty  rendered  a  state  of  things  already  harassed  by  so 
ny  difficulties  still  more  complicated, — ^it  was  at  this  crisis 
it  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  introduced  a  new^  schism  into 
iSiiiain  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Royal  Statute — a  weak 
liniiUiUon  of  the  French  charter,  with  all  its  formalities  and 
jlioiie  of  its  guarantees.  The  people  were  as  ignorant 
lof  the  Royal  Statute  as  they  had  been  of  the  constitution  of 
]l812;  and  as  the  Statute  was,  if  anything,  still  further  re- 
lived from  the  ancient  usages  of  the  nation,  it  was  received 
llrith  still  greater  indifference.  This  charter  betray cirl  its  French 
-igin  in  every  clause ;  new  expressions^  lK3rrowed  from  the  par- 
lliamentary  vocabulary  of  a  foreign  people,  incessantly  offended 
Wie  ear,  and  this  too  in  a  country  where  nothing  uustamped 
ith  the  seal  of  nationaUty  can  ever  iTeconie  naturalized. 
The  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Chambers 
ted  by  the  Royal  Statute  assembled,  have  been  inconsider- 
iy  wasted  in  useless  and  angry  discussions.  The  poorer 
s,  whom  the  civil  war  has  still  further  impoverished, 
in  without  relief;  the  ancient  abuses  in  the  adminis- 
Itration  have  been  allowed  to  continue,  whilst  new  ones  have 
i*4en  out  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  ministers^ 
\i»tead  of  fixing  their  attention  upon  Navarre,  and  concen- 
iog  idl  their  force  to  terminate  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
llbought  only  of  subduing  the  independence  of  the  Chamber 
Procuradorcs.    They   perverted  the  system   which   they 
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wished  to  establish,  and  changed  the  line  of  couduct  whicl 
representatives  of  the  nation  were  inclined  to  adopt.  Thence- 
forth the  reform  of  the  administration  was  abandoned  for 
party  questions;  and  the  eflbrt.^  of  the  opposition  ceased  to 
have  any  other  object  than  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry. 
The  evil  reached  its  climax,  when  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
provinces  accomplished  the  object  which  the  Chambers  had 
been  unable  to  attain. 

The  insurrection  of  August  1835  produced  no  other  result 
than  the  fall  of  the  ministry.  Before  we  discuss  the  acts  of  the 
ministers  who  came  into  office  on  the  14th  of  September,  and 
the  second  perifxl  of  the  Royal  Statute^  we  propose  to  cast  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  state  of  the  administration  of  the  country  ; 
and  this  examination  m*ll  lead  to  the  rational  conclusion,  that 
the  primary  cause  of  all  the  miseries  of  Spain  rests  in  those 
abuses,  the  reform  o^  which  ought  to  have  been  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  new  system*  Such  was  the  opinion  and 
such  the  purjxjse  of  the  Elective  Chamber ;  until  the  impru- 
dcnce  or  the  presumption  of  tlie  ministers  made  a  dangerous 
appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  kindled 
that  flame  of  party  warfare,  which  lias  been  but  too  fiercely 
kept  alive,  and  which  threatens  destruction  to  X\w  best  interests 
of  Spain, 

The  Peninsula  is  the  classical  soil  of  administrative  abuses 
of  every  kind,  which  have  dried  up  the  sources  of  the 
public  prosperity  during  the  three  last  centuries  :  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns  especially  carried  the  disorder  in  the  financei 
to  its  height.  Charles  IV.,  whom  nothing  could  tear  from 
his  profligate  habits,  abandoned  the  reins  *of  government 
to  a  lavish  favourite,  who  after  having  dls]x»sed  at  his 
caprice  of  the  treasures  of  Spain  and  of  the  New  World,  is 
now,  by  a  just  retribution,  in  a  state  bordering  upon  penury. 
Such  was  the  prodigality  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1V„  that  in 
a  journey  made  by  the  Court  to  Barcelona  to  receive  the 
Princess  of  Naples,  wlio  was  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  the  cortt5ge  consisted  of  ten  thousand  persons,  all 
travelling  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  devastating  war  which  lasted  from  1R08  until  18H 
followed  the  profuse  i*eign  of  Charles  IV,  We  have  already 
stated  the  course  which  the  crown  adopted  from  1814  to  1830, 
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Ileal  of  the  state:    the   second  ejXH;li  of  the 

oonstilu  t     1 1  t  restore  order  to  the  finances  ;  and  whilst 

the  clrstruction  of  what  ah-endy  existed  and  the  piecemeal 
demolition   of  the  o1  '  i  i  engrossed  the  general  attention^ 

no  one  was  able  to  ^i  m  a  belter  one.     In  the  iiiid«t  of 

these  difficulties  the  disorder  became  excessive,  and  the  evil  was 
increafied  by  ruinous  loans,  Ferdinand,  whom  the  invasion  of 
1884  had  raised  to  the  plenitude  of  absolute  power,  abandoneil 
the  fortune  of  the  state  to  the  mercy  of  money -lenders:    the 

»unt  of  the  loans  contracted  rose  to  the  frightful  sura  of 
iteen  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  reals,  of  which  he  did 
not  receive  even  the  fifth  part.  From  1823  until  his  death, 
annual  expenditure  of  Ferdinand  was  a  hundred  and 
ity  millions  of  realfv;  the  number  of  officers  of  different 
kinds  dependent  on  the  palace  amounted  to  four  thousand. 
The  total  neglect  of  agriculture,  the  gradual  decline  of  com- 
nierce,  and  the  entire  absence  of  manufactures*  left  to  certain 
classes  of  society  few  other  means  of  subsistence  than  tliat 
of  places  under  government.  The  worst  administrations  aie 
tbn>ie  which  are  encumbered  with  the  irreatest  number  of  func- 
tionaries;  for^  as  in  every  change  of  system,  a  removal  of 
officers  takes  place,  entitling  the  old  servants  who  are  dtsmij?sed 
to  a  pension,  the  result  is  an  insupjx>rtable  burden  upon  the 
state.  Many  ofhces  have  been  renmneratetl  two  or  three  times 
over,  and  the  number  of  public  servants  on  half-pay,  in  De- 
cember 1835,  including  other  classes  no  longer  on  active  dutyi 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand. 

if  this  be  the  !=^tate  of  the  civil  list,  the  military  list  presents 
a  DO  lass  frightful  picture.  It  would  be  difficult  to  credit 
the  following  statement,  were  it  not  taken  from  as  authentic 
a  document  as  the  Royal  Almanac.  The  stall' of  the  army  of 
Spain  consists  of  621  general  officers;  but  in  this  number 
there  is  not  one  individual  to  whom  the  army  can  be  entrusted. 
The  command  of  the  troops  in  Navane  has  consequently  de- 
YoU'ecl  upon  Cordova,  who  was  an  ensign  in  18SS,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  general  through  court  favour  under  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  VI L 

Whilst  tlie  ptibhc  administration  needs  a  fundamental  reform 
ilB  the  number  of  its  officers  and  in  the  performance  of  their 
flodc9^  the  agricultural  interests,  upon  which  tbe  charges  of  so 
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many  sinecures  weigh^ao  less  imperiously  demand  tUe  revimon 
lof  the  absurd  laws  invented  by  the  rich  for  the  oppression  of  the 
Can  anything  be  more  monstrous  than  the  privileges  of 
be  tribunal  of  the  Mesta^  composed  of  the  richest  sheep-owners, 
lirho  forage  whole  provinces  with  an  utter  contempt  of  juatice 
nd  the  rights  of  the  people?  Every  large  proprietor  of 
^itiigratory  flocks  makes  common  c^use  with  the  Mesta.  He 
has  the  right  to  drive  his  sheep  wlierever  lie  pleases  in  their 
passage  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain  ;  on  their  return 
they  trespass  over  the  fields  of  the  labourer,  who  has  no 
power  either  to  oppose  their  inroads  or  to  claim  an  indem- 
nity, and  in  the  night  they  halt  where  they  choose.  The  owner 
of  a  forest  or  a  pasturage  has  not  the  power  of  letting  his  pro- 
perty to  the  highest  bidder ;  the  agent  of  the  Mesta  appears, 
values  the  land  in  question,  and  in  virtue  of  what  is  called 
the  right  of  ianteoy  he  assigns  the  occupation  to  himself  at 
his  own  price.  The  proprietor  is  obliged  to  submit,  however 
great  the  robbery  which  he  suffers*  He  has,  indeed,  an  appeal 
to  tlic  exceptional  court  of  the  Mesta,  which,  being  at  once  the 
judge  and  the  interested  party,  invariably  sanctions  the  contract 
made  for  its  own  profit. 

No  person  can  regulate  the  time  of  his  vintage  or  harvest 
rithout  a  permission  from  the  authorities;  and  as  it  is  the 
iterest  of  the  rich  to  get  in  their  crops  as  soon  as  possihiet 
fiey  secure  all  the  disposable  hands,  and  the  suiall  farmer  is 
bliged  to  wait  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  crops.  The  right  of 
bruising  olives  is  another  monopoly  :  the  scarcity  of  miJk 
bilges  the  unhappy  cultivator  to  lose  whole  months  in  awaits 
ng  his  turn*  whilst  his  olives  rot  in  heaps,  ferment,  and  lose 
their  oleagenous  juice.  The  owner  of  the  mill,  secure  of  bis 
privilege,  takes  no  pains  to  improve  his  machinery  ;  so  that  fro* 
luently  the  olives  of  one  crop  remain  until  the  following  year, 
ithout  any  of  the  produce  being  realized.  It  would  occupy 
much  space  to  enumerate  the  abuses  which  depress  agfv 
Iture,  and  ruin  the  miserable  peasant  in  the  various  difficulties 
df  his  arduous  existence.  But  when  the  stranger  traverses 
the  vast  desert  plains  of  Spain,  and  view  s  the  decay  of  agri- 
ilture,  let  him  not  censure  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants 
PStif  that  unhappy  land,  but  rather  the  pernicious  legislation 
of  n  government,  whose  sole  boast  it  has  been  to  destroy  the 
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niHpiil  franchise,  which  once  served  to  protect  the  pcxjr 
iitisi  the  privileges  of  the  Court* 

The  Spunish  people  have  few  wants,  atid  their  coostant  and 
e\*»  r  '^^  three  centuries  scarcely  leaves 

thei  li         i^  their  manufactures.     The  thin- 

nem^  the  ]K>pulation  is  also  an  obstacle,  for  the  arts  of  indu£k 
Irf  must  be  neglected  in  a  country  where  the  land  itself  is 
hi  witnt  of  hands  to  till  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  severe  cus- 
toin-4imi9e  law*  have  been  framed  (with  the  view  of  protecting 
what,  in  fact,  does  not  exist),  which  press  upon  the  products  of 
foreign  industry  with  an  exorbitant  weight  of  duty.  The  con- 
traband trade  sets  these  enactments  at  nought,  and  becomes 
theonlinary  means  of  commerce,  to  which  the  entries  at  the  cus- 
tom-house are  only  the  exceptions.  This  encourages  the 
Borality  of  the  officers,  who  make  a  traffic  of  their  duties,  to 
''#ie  detriment  of  the  treasury ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  revenue 
from  the  customs  is  reduced  to  nothing.  Would  it  not  be 
more  politic  and  more  just  to  reduce  the  imposts,  to  give 
the  people  a  taste  for  the  manufactured  necessaries  of  life 
\^  very  low  price^  and  then  gradually  to  raise  ihe  duties  in 
projjortion  as  the  consumption  should  become  more  general  ? 
The  capitalist,  when  he  saw  a  sure  market  for  his  goods, 
would  establish  manufactories  of  articles  which  liad  passed 
into  con  ^e.     Under  the  present  system  nothing  is  pn>- 

lected,  )  tories  do  not  exist,  and  the  people  are  in  rags; 

whilst  the  most  frightful  immorality  reigns  amongst  the  agents 
of  the  customs,  and  legions  of  armed  and  disciplined  smugglers 
are  in  open  war  with  the  government*  In  reviewing  the  acts 
of  the  administration  of  Spain,  it  seems  that  the  only  result  has 
been  rft^order,  and  the  increase  of  those  obstacles  which  oppose 
the  prosperity  of  the  people.  We  will  cite  one  fact  from  a 
thcHtfaiid. 

Nimr  Valencia,  on  the  road  to  Madrid,  there  is  a  fine  bridge 
tinftoished*  The  Jucar  was  to  have  been  turned  from  its 
c,  and  made  to  pass  under  this  bridge ;  but  this  improve- 
it  was  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  the  Duke  de  rinfan- 
tado*  He  opposed  the  projected  construction  which  neverthdeas 
continued ;  but  when  the  works  were  on  the  point  of  being 
finisheii,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  judgment  declaring  that 
(he  bridge  was  unsafe  and  could  not  be  completed.      The 
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works  were  stopped,  and  for  many  yewcs  tlie  materials  have 
n  lying  ready  prepared  at  the  fixjt  of  the  bridge,  whilst  the 
iicar  is  still  crossed  in  a  mis^erable  and  dangerous  ferry4xiati 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  the  necefisity  which  existed 
of  directing  all  tlie  ability  of  the  newly  created  Chambers  against 
this  assemblage  of  absurd  laws  and  injurious  privileges. 
An  enlightened  administration  would  have  swept  off  the  abuses 
which  oppress  the  people  and  the  agriculturists ;  the  lower 
classes  in  the  rural  districts  would  then  have  breathed  more 
freely,  and  tlie  workmen  of  the  towns  would  have  found  a 
source  of  productive  labour.  The  mass  of  the  people  wuuld 
haveswn  that  a  new  a*ra  was  opening  to  them,  and  they  would 
have  been  induced  to  examine  that  new  system  which  brought 
relief  to  their  misery*  The  municipalities  charged  with  the 
execution  of  l>eneficent  laws,  in   ^  with  the  popular 

notions,  would   have  acquired  an    i  i  e  they  do  not  now 

possess,  to  render  acceptable  theories  as  yet  mapplicable* 
The  authority  of  the  Government  might,  without  diHiculty, 
have  terminated  the  civil  war ;  for  every  Pruvinee  would  have 
been  eager  to  relieve  itself  from  the  ravages  of  men  who  could 
have  found  no  supporters  amongst  a  reformed  and  regenerated 
people.  We  do  not  accuse  the  Chambers  of  having  failed  in 
their  duties,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  understand  ;  but  the 
ministry  was  composed  of  men  who  believed  that  in  entablish- 
ing  centralization  they  wxre  creating  force;  they  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  the  same  importance  to  Mxulrid  us  Piu-is  pos- 
sesses in  France,  and  that  being  once  masters  of  the  Chambers 
they  should  acquire  the  control  over  the  country  :  they  alone 
were  censural>le. 

Amongst  those  who  have  held  the  direction  of  afiaird  sinee 
18S4 — the  authors  or  continuers  of  the  Royal  Statute— there 
are  two  individuals  who  seemed  placed,  by  their  difference  of 
character,  in  continual  opposition  to  each  other.  They  never- 
theless united  in  the  pursuit  of  apparently  the  same  objects, 
toward  which  the  one  advanceil  as  a  mere  visiiinary*  the  other 
as  an  atlvenlurer  devoid  of  any  |K>litical  eonvicdun.  We 
allude  to  Martinez  de  la  llosa  and  to  Toreno. 

Martinez  de  la  Rosii  was  electtnl   deputy    to   '  of 

181S.     He  distinguished  hhnself  by  Ills  eager  p  .  ^fjJ 

by  his  enthusiasm  in  the  regenerittion  of  Spain.     Ferdinand 
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.,  in  1814,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
r-'^r^*  of  Me  111  la.     Whilst   there,  Martinez  supj^xirted   his 
les  wi  th  exemplary  courage  and  fortitude.     His  lihcrty 
tFrred  him  as  the  price  of  a  retractation  of  his  opinions; 
ijkhI  it  with  dignity.     The  government  then  attempted  to 
k  tipon  the  witness  of  its  prisoner,  and  offered  to  be  8ati&- 
f"f  '<ai  made  by  his  mother:    he  repelled  the 

[a.-^   -  --  ,y  with  scorn.     The  revolution  of  18120 

leased  Martinet  from  his  fetters^  and,  in  recompense  for  the 
ng%  he  had  borne  with  so  much  C4>urage,  Gr*^'  '  tin 
led  him  to  tlie  Cortes,  broken  as  he  was  undir  ws 

despotism.  Either  from  the  weakness  caused  by  the  tortures 
\  *  '  i  I  "^ne  during  a  six  years*  imprisonment,  from  dread 
<  ,  or  from  the  influence  of  foreign  principles,  Mar- 

ine* de  la  Rosa,  when  restored  to  liberty,  and  once  more  a 
tative  of  the  people,  was  no  longer  the  resolute  sup- 
\€^  of  the  constitution  of  1812.  Thenceforward  he  only 
appeared  to  dream  of  a  visionary  system,  to  establish  which 
he  laboured  with  all  the  tenacity  of  conviction  peculiar 
to  his  character ;  and  a  charter  upon  the  French  model  Ije- 
came  the  fixed  idea  of  his  mind.  In  his  ministry  of  182£, 
there  is  everj"  reason  to  believe  that  the  events  of  July  7th  had 
no  other  object  than  the  triumph  of  these  views— an  opiidon 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Royal  Statute, 
the  production  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  when  he  was  re-ap- 
pointed minister  in  18JM* 

Gifted  with  an  expressive  physiognomy  admirably  adapted  to 
the  play  of  his  eloquence,  in  wiiich  there  is  more  of  harmony 
than  of  solidity,  more  of  the  rhetorician  than  the  parliamentary 
orator,  he  carries  away  his  bearers  without  persuading  them  ; 
and  although  he  would  remain  the  master  in  a  discussion  if  the 
Chamber  came  to  a  division  under  the  influence  of  his  oratory, 
his  speeches  cannot  sustain  the  collision  of  a  debate,  even  when 
opposed  by  an  orator  of  inferior  talents.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  has  none  of  the  requisites  for  a  statesman :  exclusive, 
obstl  jid  presumptuous,  his  own  narrow  ideas  are  to  him 

as  in  of  modification  as  mathematical  demonstrations  ; 

his  pobcy  was  led  by  a  blind  infatuation,  but  his  honesty 
has  never  been  suspected  even  by  his  enemies. 
His  late  cxjUeague,  Don  Jose  Maria,  Count  of  Toreno^  was 
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[  ohoeen  deputy  of  the  Asturias  in  the  constituent  Corte 

flSl^,    By  a  singular  and  very  honourable  exception,  the  Cortes 

^waived  the  rule  of  eligibility  in  his  favour,  as  he  had  not  yet 

'  attained  the  age  fixeti  by  the  law.     The  services  he  had  rendered 

in  1808  by  his  exertions  in   the  insun-ection  of  the  Asturias 

against  the  French  army,  and  his  mission  as  envoy  from  that 

province  to  London,  procured  him  this  flattering  distinction* 

f'ln  18H  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  foreign  country 

from  the  dangers  consequent  on  the  reaction  in  Spain.     In  tha 

debates  in   the  Cortes,    to   which  he   was   reelected  dejsuty 

in  1820,   he  exhibited  proofs  of  an  extensive  acquftintaoce 

with   finance,  which  he  had   acquired   during  his   residence 

in    France   and   England.      He   at    this   period    tiK>k  no  ac> 

live  part  in  politics,  and  quitted  Madrid  at  the  close  of  the 

legislative  session. 

Tiie  Count  Toreno  has  a  clear  head,  versatile  talents,  andasto- 
nishing  |x>wers  of  debate  :  he  is  the  most  parliamentary  man  in 
Spain.  His  practical  and  precise  views  introduce  wonderful  clear- 
less  into  the  discussions ;  whilst,  under  the  appearance  of  a  cool- 
ness  which  rarely  abandons  him,  he  conceals  an  extreme  audadty^ 
He  does  not  easily  bear  contradiction  :  his  imperturbability 
never  forsakes  him,  but  his  bitter  sarcasm  l^etrays,  under  tba 
most  polished  forms,  the  irritability  of  bis  character.  His 
^#ym|>athies  would  have  induced  him  to  join  in  the  revolution* 
ry  movement,  had  he  nut  been  led  by  his  habits  and  his  tast« 
for  luxury  and  ostentation  to  prefer  the  power  of  a  minister  to 
the  fKipularity  of  a  tribune.  The  Count  Toreno  might  have 
founded  a  legal  and  established  order  of  things  in  Spain ;  but 
neg^lecting  the  purer  fame  of  the  f>atriot,  he  supported  the 
puerile  theories  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  not  from  conviction, 
but  under  the  influence  of  base  and  mercenaiy  motivei* 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  in  1834,  in  a  state  of  great  poverty, 
he  declared  against  the  system  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who^ 
fearing  so  powerful  an  enemy,  placed  him  in  th€  financial 
department  of  the  ministry,  in  the  place  of  M,  Imaz.  Toreno 
contracted  the  Ardouin  loan,  and  his  fortune  changed  at 
once  from  great  pecuniary  embarrassment  to  splendour  and 
julencc  far  beyoad  the  sc^anty  means  of  a  Spanish  i 
A  serious  crisis  was  approaching  during  the  adm  a  in 

of  Martinet  deURoea,  whidi  broke  out  under  that  of  Toreno; 
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I  r d  in  all  the  provinces  againat  that  miuister, 
and  ibe    >  y  of  the  govemnient    wad  confined  to  the 

cipiliiL     Then  it  was  that  the  projected  system  of  centraliza- 
appeared  in  all  its  inefficiency.     The  passive  obedience  of 
faiiritl  csould  not  save  Tureuo,  notwithstanding  the  boldnes« 
itii  which  he  threatened  the  juntas  the  very  evening  before 
kis  fjdl. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gcDeral  disttirbanee,  a  man  of  obscure 
rank,  and  unknown  to  most  of  the  individuals  who  formed  the 
juntas,  appeared-  He  arrived  at  the  summons  of  the  minister 
who  was  the  object  of  so  much  animosity ,  Mendi^abal  appeared 
•I  the  moment  when  the  isolated  juntas  of  the  people  had  ex- 
ited all  their  energy.  The  Count  de  las  Navas,  who  alone 
through  the  character  of  the  new  aspirant,  was  unable  to 
olcmg  it  for  a  single  day ;  there  was  an  instant  when  he 
ight  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  revolution,  but  not- 
withstanding his  ardent  and  ambitious  mind  Navas  wanted 
lution. 

adroit  statesman  w^ould  have  been  able  to  turn  the 
imtas  to  great  account,  by  disciplining  them  and  giving  them 
ite  character :  this  design  however  was  too  vast  for  the 
of  a  speculator  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  London. 
Mendizabal,  who  had  passed  his  life  in  tlie  transactions  of  the 
Exchange  and  army  contracts,  was  unable  to  comprehend  the 
irated  position  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  a  caprice  of 
tune.  Incapable  of  any  great  conception,  and  reducing  the 
iution  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  mercantile  spirit,  he 
It  to  overrule  the  juntas,  and  to  establish  order,  with  a 
ifiew  of  demanding  money  from  the  nation  for  the  miracle  of 


Before  we  consider  the  acts  of  the  minister,  we  should,  per- 
apo^   describe  the  man  who  engaged  the  attention   of  the 
rorld  for  some  months  by  his  extraordinary  position,  and  his 
re  inability  to  fill  it, 

Don  Juan  Alvarez  Mendizabal,  was  born  at  Cadiz,  where 
>  grandfather  Alvarez  kept  a  cloth- warehouse*  The  families 
Alvarez  and  Mendea.,  of  reputed  Jewish  origin,  always 
The  present  minister,  the  issue  of  one  of  these 
changed  his  mother's  name  into  that  of  MendizabaL 
very  young,  he  was  engaged  in  contracts  for  the  army 
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by  Don  Vincente  Bdtron  cle  Lis,  with  whom  he  afterward ♦ 

i  entered  into  partnership.     Mendizabal  touk  an  active  part  in 

the  conspiracy  which  broke  out  January  1st,   18^0*     He  iron 

the  companion  of  Riego.     \Vhen  success  crowned  that  memo- 

^rable    enterprise,    Mendizafial    made   no   demand    ujxjo    tJie 

k  government,  and  resumetl   his  own  commercial  occupations^. 

tin  1823,  he  undertook  to  supply  the  provisions  of  the  army  in 

[Cadis,  and  e?£perienced  heavy  luases  iu  the  negociatinn  of  bills 

I  of  exchange  upon  the  Consul  of  Spain  at  London,   ]V!ncltftdfi» 

["who  allowed  them  to  be  protected.     After  the  surrender  of 

[Cadiz,  Mendizabal  emigrated.     He  was  arrested  in  1824  for 

I  mercantile  debts,  at  the  suit  of  an  EngHslrman,  who  claimed 

the  payment  of  SOOO/,  sterling,     ^lendizabal,  in  his  turn,  inu 

|Mfiffoned  IMaehado  in  18^,   brought  an  action  against  him 

'  for  about  80,000/.,  and  gained  it. 

Mino,  in  his  projected  expedition  of  1830,  received  from 
Mendizabal  a  generous  and  active  cooperation.  Besides  his 
i  own  personal  exertions,  he  contributed  500.000  francs.  On 
[the  failure  of  this  attempt  he  returned  to  London,  and  became 
f  the  financial  agent  of  Don  Pedro.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
(his  name  became  known  abroad,  but  his  reputation  was  so  little 
k  appreciated  in  Spain,  that  on  his  becoming  a  candidate  at 
kCadiz  iu  the  elections  of  1834  he  entirely  tailed. 

Ever  active  and  enterprizing,  Mendizabal  formed  the  idea, 

Viu  1835,  of  raising  an  English  legion  for  the  service  of  Spain* 

[The  news  of  this  project  (which  was  approved  of  by  the  Ca- 

^binet  of  London),  and  the  tleclaratiou  of  our  government  in 

ivour  of  Isabella  11.  reached  Madrid  at  an  instant  when  Count 

iToreno  was  embaixassed  to  find  colleagues  in  the  formation 

I  of  the  new"  ministry,  with  which  he  was  charged.     Mendizalmi 

I  appeared  to  him  a  man  fertile  in  expedients,  from  whotn  the 

f exhausted  treasury  of  the  state  might  derive  vahml -  '- et. 

le  did  not  hesitate  to  name  him  minister  of  th«    i         .e^ 

which  act,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  followed  a  sudden 

nspi ration,  a  coup  de  tSte.     Mendizabid  accepted  the  nppoint- 

lent  and  was  obligefl  to  delay  his  jnumey  for  the  settlement 

rf  his  affairs   in    Portugal,   whither  he   shortly   afterwards 

rent.     He  arrived  at  the  moment  of  the  general  inaurrec- 

'tion  of  the  provinces — decided   to  lake  office  under  1  orcno* 

Nor  did  he  alter  his  opinion  until  he  had  become  acquainted 
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with  the  manifesto  published  by  that  minister  on  September  5tb : 
fixMn  that  time  he  meditated  his  overthrow :  and  on  his  arrival 
in  Madrid,  he  was  powerfully  seconded  in  this  object  by 
Mr.  Villiers,  the  English  amba^dor. 

The  characteristic  traits  of  Mendizabal  arc  carelessness  and 
presumption.  Hence  arises  his  entire  want  of  deference  to 
the  counsels  of  the  friends  whom  he  continually  calls  around 
him,  but  to  whom  he  never  pays  attention,  without  how- 
ever openly  contradicting  their  views.  His  restless  imagi- 
nation never  allows  him  to  dwell  five  minutes  together  on  one 
idea.  He  is  more  ready  to  make  promises  and  to  contract 
engagements,  than  to  fulfil  them.  During  his  administration 
all  his  acts  were  distinguished  by  their  inconsistency ;  and  the 
shifts  to  which  he  had  recourse  to  maintain  his  power 
were  merely  the  intrigues  of  a  mind  devoid  of  elevation. 
He  is  better  formed  for  the  manoeuvres  of  a  political  agent, 
than  for  the  candid,  enlightened,  and  judicious  conduct  which 
becomes  the  minister  of  a  great  nation.  His  speeches  from 
the  tribune,  which  have  been  revised,  corrected,  and  singularly 
embellished  by  the  journals,  were  mere  empty  tirades,  delivered 
with  infinite  labour :  but,  nevertheless,  his  vanity  made  him 
believe  that  he  ruled  the  Chamber  by  his  eloquence. 

The  following  anecdote  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the 
man: — 

One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  one  day  advised  him  never 
to  speak  in  the  Chambers,  assuring  him  that  he  injured  him- 
sdf  by  his  bad  speeches.  Mendizabal,  astonished  at  this 
excess  of  sincerity,  contended  that  a  Chamber  might  be  led 
without  any  great  gifts  of  eloquence,  and  cited,  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  the  influence  which  Lord  Althorp  had  exercised 
over  the  House  of  Commons  in  England.  His  well-meaning 
adviser  could  never  have  succeeded  in  persuading  IVIendizabal 
that  there  was  an  immeasurable  distance  between  him  and 
Lord  Althorp ;  but  the  first  great  shock  made  him  feel  it. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Count  Toreno,  the  storm  which  he 
had  raised  subsided.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  juntas 
had  reached  the  limit  of  their  power,  and  eagerly  seized 
a  decent  ])retext  to  dissolve  themselves.  They  hastened  to 
recogm'se  in  IVIendizabal  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  man.    Full 
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of  illusions  raised  by  his  sudden  popularity,  Mcudizabal  lost 
all  show  of  reason,  and  vented  his  enthusiasm  in  the  most 
rash  promises.  The  voice  and  the  extraordinary  language  of 
this  new  prophet  raised  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  astonishment : 
and  although  no  one  gave  serious  credit  to  his  pompous  an- 
nouncements,  yet  they  were  cherished  with  sanguine  enthu* 
siasm. 

Already  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  ministerial  power, 
Mendizabal  would  have  preferred  that  convenient  though 
isolated  position,  the  responsibility  of  whicli  did  not  frighten 
him*  Nevertheless,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  ministry :  but 
the  difGculties  which  he  encountered,  when  he  addressed  him- 
self to  his  friends  or  to  men  of  reputation  with  the  offer  of 
seats  in  the  Cabinet,  ought  to  have  convinced  him  of  the 
little  confidence  he  inspired. 

On  the  refusal  of  ArgueUes  to  enter  the  ministry,  Mendiza- 
bal named  General  Alava  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  and 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  being  well  aware  that  he  would 
not  accept  it,  as  the  result  indeed  shewed.  Don  liamon  Gil  de 
la  Cuadra  in  like  manner  refused  office;  but  he  gave  Mendi- 
zabal a  substitute  in  the  person  of  his  cousin,  Don  Martin  de 
Los  Heros,  an  honest  man  of  no  celebrity,  of  some  education^ 
but  possessed  of  no  capacity  for  politics  and  ready  to  bow  to 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Premier,  whose  subordinate  he  waa. 
The  war  department  was  filled  by  Count  Almadovar,  a 
brave  but  indiscreet  nobleman ;  and  that  of  justice  by  Don 
Gomez  Becerra,  a  man  of  some  erudition,  but  of  metlioci^ 
talent.  Beyond  these  appointments,  all  the  eflbrts  to  com- 
plete the  Cabinet  failed.  Mendizabal  then  yieldctl  to  nr- 
cessity,  and  took  u|x>n  himself  the  departments  of  foreign 
affairs,  of  finance,  of  the  navy,  and  for  four  months  he  alsa 
filled  that  of  wan  The  functions  of  the  premiership,  an 
the  total  incapacity  of  his  colleagues,  thus  laid  the  foufldi 
tion  of  the  ministerial  dictatorship  of  Mendizabal. 

The  ministry,  thus  constituted,  could  not  support   iticcifj 
without   tlie  active  co-operation   of  influential   men  of  the 
Elective  Chamber,  and  that  of  the  press.     ArgueUes,  Isturi 
and  Galiano,  gave  Mendizabal   their   support^   but    wilbou 
eierciaing  any  salutary  influence  upon  their  protege^*     Th 
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mnie  of  the  14tli  of  September  was  published 
wletlge  of  at  least  the  last  two  of  these  three 


fwp.  .i^- 
deputies. 

The  f'  i«  of  Mendizahal,  on  ansutning  the  reins  of 

the  Stat  I  ,  I    <ilve  the  Chambers.     His  friends  strongly 

support^  this  design,  on  which  very  account  he  abandoned  it. 
On  the  28th  of  September,  the  decree  which  convoked  the 
Corlcs,  apj>eared*  It  contained  the  promise  of  a  speedy 
imooQ  of  the  Royal  Statute.  The  friends  of  the  roinittter 
then  decided  to  strpjjort  him  strenuously  :  their  efforts  were 
directed  more  by  zeal  than  foresight,  Mendizabal  acquired 
an  immense  moral  power  in  the  provinces  from  the  language 
of  the  journals :  and  these  organs  tiave  since  desired,  but  in 
^*tiiii,  to  destroy  what  they  themselves  had  created. 

The  celebrated  speech  from  the  throne  of  November  16th, 
1835)  in  which  the  minister  lavished  so  many  promises 
never  to  be  realized^  was  exclusively  the  production  of  Men- 
^dJiAbfil:  his  friends  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  the  vote  of 
i^nce  was  demanded  of  the  Chambers  without  their  con- 
Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  negociations 
were  on  foot  to  effect  the  entry  of  Isturiz  and  Galiano  into 
tlie  mmbtry ;  but  they  constantly  refused  to  accede  to  the 
piupimL 

It  was  in  this  state  of  feebleness  and  dissention  with  his 

friends,  that   Mendizabal  presented  the  electoral  law  to  die 

Chamber-   The  ministry  entered  for  the  first  time  upon  the  field 

|of  discussion ;  and  it  was  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against 

bcwtile  majority,   headed   by    Toreno  and    jVIartinez  de  la 

The  speakers  of  the  minority  exerted  all  their  energy 

strpport  Mendizabal,  less  from  approbation  of  his  system 

fnjm  hostility  to  his  opponents.     On  this  occasion  the 

IcklmesB  of  Mendizabal  began  to  display  itself  in  ita  true 

in  a  question  so  much  above  his  comprehension.     At 

he  required  of  his  friends  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of 

Red  election,  which  they  disapproved.     Yet  on  the  first  signal 

mf  opposition  fixjra  the  majority,  he  al>anduned  those  whom 

hat!  engaged  in  the  discussion,  and  sacrificed   them  to  his 

lircTsartes,  who  to«3k  no  account  of  this  concession.     He  then 

bis  own  conduct  to  his  friends,  and  acknowledged  his 

In   a  meeting  which  took  place  January  28rd,  the 
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committee  charged    witli    the   defence   of  the  Elcetoral   Hill 

luuited   with   the  ministry;  but  in  the  discusfeioii  of  ,Ianuury 

|i24th,   he   retrueted   in   presence   of  tlie   Chandler,  failed   ta 

IfuHil  ail  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  iind  was  left  in  a  minority, 

iThe  same  evening  the  dissolution  of  the   Cortes  was  deter- 

Itliined  on.      On  the  morning  of  the  25tlu  Mendi/nbul  liad 

lagain  changed  his  mind;  and  it  was  with  great  difticulty  tlvit 

pile  could  be  jirevaile*!  upon  even  to  allow  of  ihe  adjourumeut 

of  the  discussion,   in   order   to   deliberate    u|x>n   the  etjurse 

to   be  atlopted.     On   the   night  of  the  25th  arid  2(>th,  the 

(ministers  convoked  a  privy  council,  consisting  of  the  Tracer 

Gil   de  la  Cuadra;    the  president  of  the  lileclive  CbambcTy 

Isturiz ;    the  deputies  Arguelles  and  Galiano;    Sanchu  the 

secretary  of  tlie  Council ;  and  the  civil  governor  of  Klaxlrtd* 

^Olozaga.     The  dissolution  was  definitively  settled,  and  it  took 

place  on  the  '27th, 

The  vicissitudes  and  the  result  of  this  diseudsion  of  tlit* 
Electoral  law  deaerve  to  be  known*  On  Jamxary  8lh  Men- 
dizabal  had  duehuvd  to  the  Chambers  that  he  should  not  make 
it  a  cabinet  question.  On  the  12th  he  half  retract^.  On  the 
17th  he  assured  the  CImmber  that  hu  slumld  not  di&^Qlve  it 
until  the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  ileputies  elected  under 
the  new  electoral  law  should  assemble.  On  the  ^7th  the 
Chamber  was  ilissolved. 

Unfettered  by  any  obstacles,  absolute  master  of  his  colleagues^ 
and  armed  with  a  vote  of  confidence  which  gnmted  every  thing 
and  gave  notlnng,  Mendlzabal  yielded  himself  without  measure 
or  restraint  to  the  innpi ration  of  his  destructive  genius.  He 
successively  made  and  unmade,  changed,  and  amended  ft 
multitude  of  decrees  of  the  most  disastrous  kind.  On  Fe^ 
bruary  lOth,  he  abolished,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen*  all  the 
convents  of  monks  and  religious  confraternities,  lie  sei/,ed 
their  pnjperty,  which  he  intenile<l  to  apjdy  to  the  licpitdatioa 
of  the  debt,  lie  transferretl  tlie  jiassive  to  the  active  debl« 
•  and  thus  burdened  the  nation  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
interest.  Kvery  decree  which  he  issued  to  raise  the  sinking 
credit,  was  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  funds.  Measures  so 
violent,  unjust*  and  impolitic,  sh(K*ked  the  people.  The 
^higher  classes  denounced  their  absurdity;  for  they  perceived 
that  such  steps   were  of  themselves    sufficient  to  bring  the 
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constitutional  reform  of  the  country  into  complete  discredit. 
We  have  shown  )iow  fatal  the  imitation  of  the  French  prin- 
ciples of  1798  was  in  Spain.  The  distaste  of  the  population 
for  similar  innovations  is  far  less  the  effect  of  a  political  anti- 
pathy, than  of  the  painful  feeling  which  they  experience  at 
seeing  the  sudden  overthrow  of  their  ideas  and  the  systematic 
contempt  of  traditions  which  they  hold  in  respect,  without  any 
substantial  concomitant  benefit.  In  the  suppression  of  the 
convents,  and  above  all,  the  inhuman  expulsion  of  the  monks, 
the  public  feelings  were  moved  more  by  a  sense  of  justice  and 
pity,  than  by  an  attachment  to  superstition.  That  brutal 
spoliation,  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty,  was  generally 
and  loudly  condemned  by  all  classes.  We  shall  not  cease  to 
repeat,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  which  the  political  rege- 
neration of  Spain  has  to  encounter,  lies  in  an  attempt  at 
reform  based  upon  the  erroneous  principles  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  Spaniards  of  the  present  day  have  not 
advanced  beyond  the  principles  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  the  science  of  political  innovation  ;  without  measuring 
the  immense  progress  which  the  science  of  political  economy 
has  made  since  1789.  The  errors  of  the  Convention  seem 
to  remain  unregarded,  whilst  the  middle  classes  of  Spaniards 
have  not  the  energy,  nor  the  lower  orders  the  enthusiasm, 
of  the  French  at  that  period.  Instead  of  profiting  by  that 
experiment,  and  avoiding  a  repetition  of  it,  they  conclude, 
cm  the  contrary,  that  what  was  done  in  France  must  also 
be  attempted  in  Spain,  The  French  revolution  triumphed 
in  spite  of  its  errors,  because  the  people  took  a  part  in  it ; 
whilst  in  Spain  the  people  are  indifferent,  and  often  hostile,* 
spectators  of  the  struggle.  With  elements  altogethc^r  different 
they  attempt  to  imitate  a  system  which  is  in  itself  radically 
false. 

The  alwlition  of  the  convents,  as  religious  institutions, 
would  not  have  been  repugnant  to  the  people.  The  scanda- 
lous, lazy,  and  ill-regulated  life  of  the  monks  in  general  had 
long  lost  to  them  the  character  which  commands  respect. 
Recruited  from  the  lower  classes,  tlicir  blind  ignorance 
deprived  them  of  all  intellectual  influence :  the  moment  was 
come  to  abolish  them ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  convents 
was  an  immense  advance.     But  although  their  authority  as 
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priests  was  altogether  worn  out,  they  were  still  beloved  by 
people  as  easy,  charitable,  and  unseUish  landed  proprietors: 
they  generously  relieved  the  poor;  and  the  farmers  experienced 
no  great  rigour  in  the  exaction  of  their  rents.  So  sudden  a 
spoliation  seemed  the  more  iniquitous,  as  at  the  same  time  it 
injured  a  number  of  private  interests:  a  feeling  of  private 
WTongs  w^as  mixed  with  that  of  public  justice;  the  jx>or  were 
left  destitute,  and  the  peasant  was  well  aware  tliat  the  new 
occupant,  more  busied  with  his  own  interests  than  Uie  mouka 
whose  minds  were  harassed  by  no  care  for  the  future,  would 
prove  mucli  more  severe  in  his  demands.  A  jjeople  ha» 
unquestionably  the  right  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over 
the  institutions  which  exist  in  its  bosom*  If  the  moment  for 
the  abolition  of  the  convents  was  arrived  (and  we  have  already 
said  that  such  was  the  ca«e),  the  nation  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  suppress  them ;  but  an  act  of  spoliation  is  a  mere 
labuse  of  brute  force. 

Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  have  gained  over  the  monks 
wto  the  new  order  of  things.     In  abolishing  the  institution,  the 
Irights  of  property  ought  to  have  been  respected.  Why  not  have 
Ijillotted  those  corporate  possessionsamongstthepersonswhowere 
equally  interested  in  them,  and  tlius  have  bettered  the  condition 
of  those  classes  instead  of  reducing  them  to  beggary  ?     They 
are  first  stripped  of  all  they  possess,  and  then  they  are  accused 
'nf  hostility   ti>  the  government   which   has  plundered  them. 
The  wealth  of  the  convents  was  composed  of  the  bequests  of 
pious   benefactors,  who,   although  they   might   undoubtedly 
^have  bestowed  their  riches  more  usefully,  exercised  im  incon- 
testable right  in  disposing  of  it  at  their  pleasure.     By  the 
division  of  the  w^ealth  of  the  convents  among  the  surviving 
monks,  their  life  interest  would  have  been  converted  into  abscK 
lute  possession ;  new  and  extensive  interests  would  have  been 
created ;  and  the  government  would  not  only  have  secured  to 
khe  throne  of  Isabella  II.  the  attachment  of  these  30,000  inAi- 
jYiduals  who  are  now  the  objects  of  fear  and  persecution,  but 
also  that  of  their  families  w  ho  would  have  had  in  prospect  the 
'  iheritanceof  the  newly  created  proprietors.    The  isLiuh  would 
have  been  parcelled  out,  and  the  governn*ent  have  tncreaaed 
the  number  of  contributors  to  the  public  charges.     Lazy  and 
dissolute    monks   would    have   become    useful  citizens   and 
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productive  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  for  it  must  be  recollected 
that  they  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  poorer  classes.  The 
dictates  of  a  sound  policy  would  have  based  reform  upon 
principles,  and  above  all  upon  facts,  which  might  have  rallied 
and  combined  the  elements  of  social  order  instead  of  dispersing 
them;  and  it  was  of  the  first  necessity  to  conciliate  allies, 
not  to  create  enemies,  whom  the  misery  of  the  country,  and 
the  immorality  which  is  its  inseparable  attendant,  had  already 
80  greatly  increased. 

But  a  contrary  course  was  followed,  and  its  consequences  are 
already  felt.  Absurdity  was  added  to  injustice :  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  before  in  possession  of  immense  territorial 
property,  has  only  experienced  an  additional  charge.  In  a 
contest,  the  issue  of  which  every  one  may  prognosticate  accord- 
ing 'to  his  own  hopes  and  wishes,  a  certain  degree  of  doubt 
and  of  distrust  of  the  future  always  exists,  which  produces 
the  greatest  circumspection.  Hence  the  church  property  will 
either  find  no  purchasers  at  all,  or  will  be  sold  at  an  extremely 
bw  price.  The  taxes  levied  upon  landed  property  will  no 
longer  be  paid ;  or  if  they  are,  the  revenue  from  them  will 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  collectors,  whose  dishonesty  is  pro- 
verbial in  Spain. 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  engaged  to  pay 
every  member  of  a  religious  order  five  reals*  a  day ;  an  enor- 
mous charge,  considering  the  number  of  individuals  belonging 
to  these  classes,  and  one  which  the  treasury  can  never  support. 
The  act  of  spoliation  will  be  followed  by  a  breach  of  faith,  in  a 
-  treaty  wherein  the  government  has  been  the  sole  arbitrator. 
The  violent  expulsion  of  the  monks,  with  no  other  indemnity 
than  the  promise  of  a  daily  allowance,  has  been  a  great  social, 
political,  and  administrative  error.  The  government  has 
recoiled  from  such  a  measure  for  the  female  convents ;  and 
after  having  decreed  it,  they  have  almost  abandoned  its 
execution. 

Whilst  Mendizabal  was  overthrowing  and  levelling  every- 
thing, without  restoring  any  of  the  sound  institutions  of  the 
country,  the  new  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Procuradores, 
which  he  had  dissolved,  took  place.  No  exertions  were 
spared  by  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  the  provinces  to 

*  The  value  of  the  real  vellon  is  2{(/.  in  English  money. 
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•llVct  tlie  return  of  the  agents  of  the  go^crntnent.  Meiidiica- 
til  would  have  heen  glad  io  concentrate  the  authority  of  the 
Chamber,  as  he  had  concentrated  that  of  the  Cabinet,  in  his 
3wn  person;  he  was,  however,  contentetl  with  seven  nominar- 

^tionsj  having  a  Chamber  mainly  compofietl  of  his  subalterns, 
not  one  of  whom  was  legally  eligible — a  deficiency  which  wa» 
remedied  by  fictitious  conveyances  of  pmperty.  All  the 
party  of  Toreno  and  Martinez  tie  la  Ro^i  was  excluded,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Marquis  of  Sumeruelos.  1  bus  a  Cham- 
ber was  constituted,  null  in  effect,  and  servilely  demoted  it» 
the  government. 

On  the  approach  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  Mendi- 
zabal  renewed  his  proposals  of  oHice  to  Isturiz,  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  former  Chamber  with  great  tact  and  ability. 
Istnriz  declinal  the  lionour  which  was  profferefl  fnm  with 
nobleness  and  dignity ;  ISIendizabal  felt  the  importance  of  m 

^significant  a  refusal,  and  his  wounded  vanity  prompted 
revenge.  By  dint  of  intrigues  he  procured  the  rerao>'al 
of  Isturiz  from  the  provisional  presidency  of  the  new 
Chamber,    which    had    been    unanimously    conferred    upon 

rhim  on  the  17th  of  March.  This  act  of  treachery*  caustnl 
Isturiz  to  lake  his  place  on  the  opposition  benches,  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  few  men  of  independent  principles  in 
the  Chamber.  Explanations  full  of  acriniony  ensued  between 
tlie  nu'uistLT  and  the  leader  of  the  oppof^ition,  which  tenninat^l 
in  a  dueL  The  union  in  the  same  ministry  af  two  men 
so  essentially  different  was  an  impossibility. 

Don  Xavier  Isturiz,  deputy  for  Cadiz,  is  a  man  of  integrity 
and  patriotism  ;  and  he  has  sacrificed  an  immense  fortune  to 
the  cause  he  has  espoused.  As  a  deputy  to  the  Cortt^s  of  18S^ 
he  was  obliged  to  enugrate  in  18^»  In  his  jjarliameutAfy 
capacity  he  rules  the  Chamber  in  which  he  speaks  or  presides^ 
by  the  energy  of  his  character,  by  his  incontentable  ability »  and 
by  his  concise  and  penetrating  elocjuence.  Isturiz  would  uniie 
the  qualities  of  a  state:$man  in  the  liighest  degree  if  he  joined  a 
calm  disposition,  serenity  of  mind,  and  a  c(x>l  head,  to  his 

'other  talents.  Formed  to  c<?rnmand,  be  is  incapable  of 
oK'ying,  even  the  course  of  eventi*;  but  bis  »ub»equent  eiltry 
into  |Kiwer  must  be  regarded  as  a  new  a*ra  in  the  govenitn^'ni/ 
Ili&  achniniHtration  will  be  stamped  by  the  energy  of  tiis 
chaiacler;  and  he  may  be  able  to  conmiaud  obedience  becatisc 
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he  will  govern  with  tact,  justice,  and  great  decision.  His 
policy  will  be  guided  by  clear  and  fixed  principles,  and  his 
course  will  be  uniformly  the  result  of  a  decided  system  of  policy. 
It  may  easily  be  understood  that  a  character  like  that  which 
we  describe,  could  not  associate  with  Mendizabal. 

Don  Antonio  Alcala  Galiano  is  the  most  eloquent  orator  in 
Spain.  He  ranged  himself  in  the  Chamber  by  the  side  of  his 
friend  and  colleague  Isturiz.  His  speeches  are  master-pieces  of 
extemporaneous  eloquence,  which  no  opposition  or  difficulty  can 
stay;  whilst  his  prodigious  memory  enables  him  to  recapitulate 
"or  to  refute,  unaided  by  notes,  the  conflicting  opinions  which 
have  been  uttered  in  the  longest  debate.  His  voice  and  manner 
give  a  dramatic  originality  to  his  diction ;  nothing  can  turn  him 
from  a  purpose  he  has  formed,  which  he  pursues  with  un- 
wearied ardour  and  attains  with  unusual  adroitness.  The 
opposition  is  the  proper  sphere  for  so  formidable  an  adversary; 
for  it  is  there  only  that  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  are  called 
into  action.  As  the  champion  of  the  minister  in  the  lower 
Chamber  against  Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la  Hosa  he  was 
feeble  and  commonplace ;  but  in  the  opposition  Galiano  was 
at  his  ease ;  in  his  censures  and  denunciations  his  eloquence 
takes  its  loftiest  flight,  whilst  it  is  depressed  and  embilrrassed 
in  the  circumlocutions  of  a  ministerial  supporter. 

The  Count  de  las  Navas,  deputy  for  Cordova,  took  his  seat 
upon  the  same  bench ;  his  zeal  in  denouncing  ministerial 
abuses  during  the  late  administration  was  indefatigable.  He 
daily  appeared  in  the  tribune,  armed  with  a  list  of  grievances 
and  complaints  ;  and  his  speeches,  animated  by  acuteness  and 
vigour,  served  as  the  vehicles  of  his  sympathy  with  the  people, 
for  whom  they  were  designed  :  he  is  the  disinterested  advocate 
of  the  mass  of  the  population ;  and  his  language  is  that  which 
the  people  would  employ  if  they  had  to  plead  tlieir  own 
cause. 

Upon  the  opposite  benches,  the  only  distinguished  character 
is  Don  Agustin  Arguelles,  deputy  for  Oviedo.  Age,  misfor- 
tunes, and  sufferings  from  imprisonment  and  exile,  have 
almost  robbed  him  of  the  appellation  of  "  the  Divine,"'  which 
was  once  bestowed  upon  him.  He  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
veneration  which  his  noble  character  entitles*  him  to,  but  he 
possesses  no   j;cal  influence.      Arguelles    was  never   a  great 
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politician  ;  he  haB  been  tlirough  life  swayed  by  a  passion  raP 
the  good  of  his  cuuntrV}  without  ever  having  possessed  the 
secret  key  to  its  attainment.  He  has  never  been  able  to  stand 
in  the  ranks  of  opjx>sition  against  any  government ;  for  if  he 
may  have  occasionally  been  prompteil  by  the  purity  of  his 
convictions  to  pronounce  a  timid  censure,  it  has  always  been  so 
disguised  in  cautious  phrases  that  iiis  words  have  sounded  more 
like  approbation  than  dissent.  Although  lie  at  times  rises 
into  eloquence  in  delate,  his  set  speeches  are  always  cold,  mono- 
tonous, and  measured :  his  style  is  imbued  with  religious  so* 
lemnity,  which  wearies  by  its  very  tR>finess ;  and  it  seems  more 
appropriate  as  the  language  of  a  gtK^d  pastor  to  his  flock,  thiui  as 
that  of  a  deputy  of  the  people  delivered  from  the  tribune.  lo 
a  word,  he  is  an  actor  in  the  great  drama  of  181SJ,  worn  out  by 
the  length  of  the  struggle,  whose  last  trial  is  that  of  outliving 
the  powers  of  his  own  mind. 

We  have  already  described  the  composition  of  the  elective 
Chamber,  and  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  hopes  it  is  ca]cu* 
lated  to  raise.  The  Chamber  of  Proceres  is  too  recent  an 
institution  in  Spain  to  possess  any  influence.  Novel  experi- 
ments do  not  succeed  in  the  Peninsula,  where  tlie  chain  of 
tradition  cannot  be  broken  without  serious  dilKculties.  In  the 
composition  of  the  Chamber  of  Proceres,  the  right  of  hereditary 
succession  was  borrowed  from  the  English  constitution,  whilst 
tlie  French  system  of  peerages  for  life  was  followed  in  the  rest 
of  the  Estamento;  and  the  highest  military,  administratis 
ecclesiastical,  literar>%  and  aristocratical  celebrities  are  the 
found  united.  Notwithstanding  the  claims  thus  put  ibrth  to 
tlie  veneration  of  the  country,  the  Peers  not  only  exercise  no 
influence  upon  the  nation,  but  they  even  inspire  a  very  unjust 
species  of  distrust.  The  Proceres  are  undoubtedly  capable 
of  doing  much  more  good  to  tlie  nation  than  the  Procum- 
dores ;  and  yet,  with  every  patriotic  disposition,  they  feel  their 
own  |x>litical  insignificance  and  want  that  moral  force  which, 
by  inspiring  a  consciousness  of  its  own  energy,  can  alone  confer 
the  power  of  exerting  it. 

Such  are  the  liodies  politic  which  the  Royal  Statute  has 
created  to  work  out  the  regeneration  oi  Spain.  The  Ksti^ 
mentoof  the  Procuradores,  chosen  by  a  privileged  constituency 
of  only  nine  hufuired  electors^  in  point  of  fiicl   rej>resenis 
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nothing  at  all ;  the  Estamento  of  the  Proceres,  though  composed 
of  men  of  merit,  is  an  exotic  creation  which  has  no  associations 
with  the  country.  In  the  design  for  erecting  the  immense 
fidnric  of  constitutional  freedom,  the  only  two  solid  and  secure 
foundation-stones  have  been  neglected ;  viz,  the  ancient  laws 
stamped  with  a  national  democratic  spirit,  and  the  people. 
The  people  have  not  been  caUed  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
construction,  and  they  have  received  the  imperfect  boon  of 
the  charter  with  indifference ;  whilst  the  middle  classes  have 
accepted  it  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  raise  them  to  the 
position  which  they  aspire  to  occupy.  After  an  attempt 
which  has  been  prolonged  for  two  years,  the  framers  of  the 
Royal  Statute  have  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  their  work 
is  on  the  point  of  expiring  before  the  constituent  Cortes 
convoked  by  the  electoral  law. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unpopular,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
impracticable,  in  Spain,  than  the  principle  of  direct  election, 
and  yet  this  is  the  system  which  it  is  attempted  in  a  puerile 
«jpint  of  imitation  to  put  in  execution.  The  people  of  Spain 
are  too  intelligent  and  dignified  ever  to  act  without  a  convic- 
ticm ;  if  they  are  called  upon  to  vote  at  the  elections  for  persons 
unknown  to  them,  they  will  abstain  from  voting  altogether ; 
and  this  must  be  the  necessary  result  of  direct  election.  The 
system  of  election  by  an  elected  constituency  on  the  contrary, 
would  serve  to  recall  to  mind  the  possession  of  an  established 
ri^t,  which  the  people  would  exercise  freely  and  readily  from 
a  full  comprehension  of  its  nature ;  they  have  already  been 
habituated  to  it  by  the  municipal  elections,  which  have  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  despotism  for  their  suppression.  When  we 
consider,  in  addition  to  the  feeling  of  rectitude  which  marks 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  peasant,  his  aversion  to  change, 
which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  insecurity  and  difficulty  of 
travelling,  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  that  direct  election 
would  be  attended  by  evil  results  in  Spain ;  whilst  the  system 
of  dection,  as  the  French  term  it,  a  deux  degrisy  is  established 
in  the  manners  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  is  that 
which  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  commu- 
nication requires.  The  constitution  of  1812  had  established 
the  system  of  election  upon  this  popular  basis,  whilst  the  Royal 
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Statute,  although  it  preserved  the  principle,  circumscribed 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  in  fact  null.  The  welfare 
of  Spain  required  that  the  principle  should  have  been  retained, 
but  gradually  ameliorated  and  extended. 

For  the  last  three  years  error  has  been  accumulated  upon 
error,  and  succeeding  ministers  have  been  equally  blind  to 
the  duties  of  their  office.  The  late  ministry  possessed  still  less 
insight  than  its  predecessors  into  the  position  of  the  country, 
and  the  political  state  of  Europe;  and  their  administration 
caused  incalculable  evils  to  Spain.  The  throne  of  Isabella 
II.  would  have  already  given  way  under  such  a  combina- 
tion of  errors  and  paltry  intrigues  amongst  its  advisers, 
had  it  not  been  supported  by  the  devotion  of  the  nobility, 
the  middle  classes,  the  anny,  and  the  National  Guard; 
for  the  people  are  merely  spectators  in  this  contest  of  admi- 
nistrative follies  with  adversaries  who  are  doubtless  anima- 
ted by  fanaticism,  but  who  are  fighting  with  energy  for  an 
object  which  is  at  least  distinctly  defineable. 

The  treasury  is  exhausted,  and  the  government  is  unable  to 
supply  the  eight  millions  (of  our  money)  for  the  army,  which 
this  disastrous  war  costs;  in  fact,  the  whole 'budget  of  the 
nation  only  amounts  to  about  seven  millions.  The  army  has, 
conse([uentIy,  undergone  unparalleled  privations  during  the 
last  two  years ;  and  the  rural  population  of  the  country, 
which  is  the  theatre  of  the  civil  war,  is  reduced  to  destitution. 
The  National  Guard  rivals  the  army  in  its  zeal  and  patriotic 
devotedness ;  it  performs  the  service  of  garrison  troops  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  seems  to  consider 
no  sacrifice  too  great  for  its  strength,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
better  days  to  Spain.  We  shall  select  some  instances  of  the 
heroism  of  the  armed  citizens  in  the  different  provinces,  as 
the  best  commentary  on  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Na- 
tional   Guards. 

In  1835,  ninety  volunteers  of  Mercadillo,  a  village  in  the 
valley  of  IVfena,  were  shut  up  in  a  house  they  had  hastily 
fortified,  and  maintained  a  resistance  against  the  efforts  of  all 
the  bands  commanded  by  Castor.  After  a  siege  of  several 
days,  the  Carlist  chief  determined  to  set  fire  to  the  building, 
for    which  purpose  several  waggons  laden-  with   wo(k1    were 
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brought  to  the  spot.  Thirteen  volunteers,  covered  by  the  fire 
of  their  comrades,  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  firing  the 
waggons,  and  then  retreated  within  their  enclosure. 

In  the  same  year,  twenty-four  volunteers  of  Villafranca 
sustained  a  blockade  in  the  steeple  of  their  village  church, 
against  a  considerable  body  of  forces  commanded  by  Don 
Carlos  in  person.  The  church  was  fired,  the  fiames  commu- 
nicated to  the  tower,  and  the  besieged,  reduced  in  number  to 
twelve^  exhausted  their  cartouches  and  then  yielded.  Don 
Carlos  caused  them  to  be  shot  in  his  presence. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  desperate  defences 
was  that  of  the  Alcade  Mayor  of  the  village  of  Albocaycr. 
On  the  approach  of  Cabrera  and  his  troops,  the  Alcade 
Mayor  commanding  the  National  Guard  shut  himself  up 
in-  the  church  with  twelve  men,  dismissing  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  usual,  the  church  was  set  on  fire,  and 
he  retired  into  the  tower  accompanied  by  only  two  men.  The 
latter,  giving  themselves  up  for  lost,  thought  that  by  sacrificing 
their  leader  they  might  save  their  own  lives.  One  of  them 
fired  a  pistol,  which  missed  him;  the  Alcade  killed  the 
assassin  with  a  blow  of  his  dagger,  cast  the  other  man  from  the 
tower,  and  thus  remained  to  defend  himself  alone :  the  tower 
was  at  last  pulled  down,  and  by  the  greatest  chance  he  fell 
amongst  the  ruins  unwounded,  and  remained  closely  con- 
cealed under  a  bell;  the  Carlists  sought  for  him  in  vain  and 
retired.  The  brave  Alcade  seized  his  arms,  rushed  from  the 
ruins  of  the  church,  and  with  a  stentorian  voice  critd 
aknid,  "  the  Alcade  Mayor  of  Alboca^er  is  still  alive — Liberty 
"  for  ever  !^  He  discharged  his  piece  upon  his  enemies,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
which  his  sudden  re-appearance  had  caused. 

These  and  similar  instances  show  to  what  a  height  the 
animosity  between  the  two  parties  has  risen  ;  the  Carlists 
have  doubtless  acts  of  as  desperate  bravery  to  boast  of,  but 
of  these  wje  are  ignorant.  Terrible  must  be  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  those  who  have  suffered  the  devouring  flames 
of  civil  war  to  spread  over  the  provinces  of  the  north,  with  an 
intensity  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  termination. 
The  successes  of  each  party  are  followed  by  the  most  horrible 
reprisals ;  the  first  step  in  this  career  of  bloodshed  and  murder 
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leads  to  an  endless  succession  of  atrocities,  till  man  loses  all 
sense  of  humanity^  and  becomes  a  mere  savage  beast  inacoes* 
sible  to  any  feelings  of  compassioTL  What  then  is  the  real  origin 
of  this  fratricidal  war,  in  which  all  divine  and  human  laws 
are  trampled  under  foot?  Its  causes  do  not  lie  in  the  mere 
question  of  succession,  but  in  the  rapid  and  fatal  progress 
of  that  thirst  for  vengeance  and  persecution  which  lasted 
throughout  the  reign  of  Ferdinand:  it  wba  the  blood  which 
that  monarch  shed,  the  tears  which  he  occasioned,  the  miseriea 
with  which  he  overwhelmed  his  country,  that  have  in  truth 
raised  the  barrier  which  separates  Don  Carlos  from  the  throne. 
The  terror  whicli  the  probability  of  the  continuance  of  such 
a  reigii  inspires,  be  that  probability  well-founded  or  not,  is 
the  sole  cause  which  has  impeded  the  succession  of  his  brother ; 
while  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  attended  the 
change  are  incidental.  But  in  no  case  could  the  question 
have  been  settled  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos  t  if  he  had  mounted 
the  throne  upon  the  demise  of  Ferdinand,  a  revolution  was 
inevitable. 

The  Apostolic  party  was  never  sincerely  attached  to  Ferdinand^ 
and  the  insurrection  in  Catalonia,  as  early  as  18S7,  was  made  in 
the  name  of  Charles  V< :  nor  has  tliat  prince  ever  disavowed 
the  faction  which  recognisef!  him  as  its  head*  The  animosity 
which  the  decree  of  18^30  pr(xluced»  arose  out  of  the  events  of 
18S7;  Ferdinand  restoreil  the  right  of  the  female  succession 
to  the  crown,  a  right  as  ancient  as  the  Spaniah  monardijfi 
Although  this  was  the  act  of  a  desjjot,  it  was  only  ^"  imita- 
tion of  the  former  act  of  Philip  V,,  who  imiigiued  that  hi« 
will  was  sufficient  to  abrogate  a  fundamental  law  of  the  cini- 
stitution^  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages;  nor 
is  it  admissible  that  a  privilege  could  be  denied  to  a  succeeding 
monarch,  which  wag  conceded  to  the  first  of  the  Bourbona 
of  Spain. 

The  Constitution  of  1813  presents  the  most  triumphant 
answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  the  liberal  party  of 
cons|)iring  in  a  body  to  establish  an  usurpation*  The  right  of 
the  female  succession  to  the  crown  existed  so  indubitably  in 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  had  been  so  little 
impaired  by  the  decree  of  Philip  V^  in  1713,  that  in  the 
fifliberation  of  the  first   national  assembly,  a  century  after- 
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wards,  this  right  was  recognised  as  a  fundamental  law,  and 
the  Coostitiient  Cortes  in  1810  inserted  it  in  their  code.  At 
Aat  period  neither  prejudices  nor  fears  existed ;  the  same 
enthusiasm  was  felt  in  the  cause  of  both  the  princes,  who  were 
prisoners  at  Yalenfay.  Ferdinand  VII.  was  then  a  widower 
without  ofispring,  and  Don  Carlos  was  unmarried.  The  en- 
actments then  made  can  neither  be  attributed  to  party  spirit, 
nor  stigmatised  as  ex  post  facto  laws;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  if  the  constitution  of  1812  sanctioned  the 
claims  of  a  female  succession  to  the  crown,  it  was  because 
the  deputies  of  the  nation  recognised  that  right  as  a  principle 
which  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch  had  suspended  but  not 
destroyed.  As  this  right  is  confirmed  by  public  opinion, 
it  has  all  the  force  of  precedent ;  and  we  have  stated  the  real 
motives  which  actuate  the  nation  against  Don  Carlos. 

But  if  the  liberal  party  are  not  contending  for  a  mere 
isolated  principle  of  dynasty,  neither  is  the  enthusiasm 
<if  the  inhabitants  of  Navarre  to  be  attributed  to  that  cause. 
They  are  defending  their  ancient  franchises  and  the  privileges 
of  their  forefathers  against  the  equalizing  system  of  modem 
constitutions ;  the  resistance  of  the  Navarrese  has  assumed  the 
dynastic  claims  of  Don  Carlos  only  as  a  standard  around  which 
they  might  rally  such  partisans  as  were  com*promised  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  warlike  and  happy  natives 
of  those  provinces  have  been  persuaded  that  their  ancient 
immunities,  so  beneficial  to  themselves  and  so  injurious  to 
the  rest  of  Spain,  would  be  secured  to  them  by  the  triumph  of 
Don  Carlos ;  and  around  this  nucleus  of  the  intrepid  defenders 
of  popular  rights  and  institutions  all  the  disaffected  have  in 
fibct  gathered,  as  well  as  all  those  who  existed  upon  the  abuses 
of  a  d^rading  and  brutalizing  system,  whilst  religious  fanati- 
cism has  added  her  recruits  to  their  ranks.  From  these  elements 
that  sanguinary  conflict  has  arisen,  which  the  bravery  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  nature  of  the  country  have  rendered  so 
disastrous  and  so  protracted. 

The  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  is  that  the 
sons  of  the  noblest  families  are  found  combating  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Queen'^s  army,  whilst  their  fathers  have  decreed 
the  disinheritance  of  Don  Carlos  in  their  capacity  of  legisla- 
tors:  and  that   the   whole  army,   all  the  functionaries,  all 
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the  landowners,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  eouhtry, 
have  declared  for  the  new  system,  notwithstanding  its  defects. 
Not  a  single  general  nor  one  person  of  eminence  in  any  class 
has  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  Don  Carlos,  with  the  exception  of 
Eguia,  himself  a  native  of  Navarre,  who  is  too  far  compromised 
to  believe  himself  safe  out  of  that  province,  and  the  Duke  of 
Granada,  a  man  too  insignificant  either  to  excite  the  praises  of 
his  friends  or  the  persecution  of  hi6  enemies. 

The  insurrection  might  have  been  suppressed  in  its  birth ; 
but  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  government  enabled  it 
to  assume  its  present  formidable  aspect  and  development.  In- 
stead of  sending  forces,  and,  what  was  still  more  important, 
good  agents  of  the  government,  the  ministry  was  engaged 
in  concluding  the  Treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  which, 
by  the  illusions  it  has  fostered,  has  occasioned  so  little  good 
and  so  much  evil  to  Spain. 

We  speak  of  the  evil  which  •  it  has  occasioned,  because  we 
are  convinced  that  Spain  possessed  more  than  the  resources 
requisite  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  Navarre,  if  they  had 
been  employed  by  men  of  ability.  Instead  of  this,  undue 
reliance  has  been  placed  by  the  Spanish  ministers  upon 
the  specious  but  ineffectual  provisions  of  that  compact.  The 
treaty  of  the  Quadruple  alliance  arose  out  of  the  necessity 
of  the  moment ;  it  was  partly  designed  to  give  Mat  to  the 
existing  French  government,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  left 
to  the  uncertain  determination  of  the  future.  A  passive  coope- 
ration seems  to  have  been  deemed  a  sufficient  interpretation  of 
its  clauses,  and  no  further  interpretation  will  be  given  to  them. 
Indeed  we  may  regard  the  feeble  adhesion  of  France  to  the 
treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  as  a  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem followed  by  Louis  Philippe,  a  mere  concession  to  public 
opinion  in  a  country  where  its  demands  become  every  day  less 
imperious.  In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  France  has  been 
the  cause  of  innumerable  evils  to  Spain,  which  have  produced 
a  corresponding  reaction  on  her  own  condition,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  two  invasions  in  1808  and  1823.  Whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  contest,  the  system  of  policy 
observed  by  France  appears  to  have  necessarily  compnimised 
her  equally  with  both  parties,  for  each  of  which  she  has  done 
either  too  little  or  too  much  :  but  we  are  fully  convinced,  that 
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;  would  be  n  i^TtM  error  for  her  to  renounce  the  moral  influence 

rhich  she  may  acquire,  by  her  interjxjsition  between  the  com- 

itis  for  the  pacification  of  the  country  rather  than  for  the 

tiiinph  of  a  piiTty.     France  hatl  a  high  and  important  task 

I  Accomplish,  and  jxilicy  and  humanity  must  aUke  mourn  that 

^abandoned  it  in  this  instance.  Never  had  her  diplomacy 

^  noble  nii&aion  to  perform  than  that  of  disarming  the  com- 

lis  in  this  struggle  by  uniting  and  protecting  the  interests, 

Se  rights,  and  tlie  affections  of  all  classes  of  Spaniards*    This 

^%i»uUl  have  I>een  a  glorious  atonement  for  her  arujL'd  invasion 

cif  ItiHQ ;  for  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years  the  cjuestion  still 

Ljimiains  where  it  was,  and  presents  a  striking  confirmation  of 

[the  trutlt,  that  ftrrce  and  violence  can  never  succeed  in  det«-- 

(fiiining  the  destinies  of  a  nation, 

England,  more  studious  of  her  true  interests,  has  interpreted 
lie  treaty  more  favourably  to  the  cause  of  Isabella  IL,  and 
nhet  supplying  her  government  ^^ith  arms  and  ammunition 
Lihe  has    raised    her   standard   in   the   contest.      The  cannon 
Lord   John    Hay    has   taught    the    Navarrese   that   they 
have  a  new  enemy  to  contend  against ;  and  at  the  same  time 
^las  announced  to  the  Spamurds  that  they  may  now  entertain 
tie  bopes  of  a  restoration  of  tranquillity.     But  this  incom- 
plete armed  intervention  can  only  raise  the  contest  to  despero- 
the  partial  advantages   and   combats   which  are   daily 
ag  place  are  only  blcH)dy  incidents  in  the  civil  war;  and 
contest  of  this  nature  can  never  be  decided  by  desultory 
warfare* 
Neither   the  measures  which  France  has  taken  upon  her 
[intier,  nor  the  naval  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  will  for- 
f  Urard  the  |>acification  of  Spain  a  single  day.    Tlve  warlike  efforts 
*  the  govetnmient  of  Madrid  will  prove  jxiwerless  to  reduce  to 
Ml>edience  the  brave  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  a  population 
combating  upon  the  soil  where  iheir  forefathers  lie  buried,  who 
were  the  founders  of  franchises  which  they  committed  to  the 
[  in  of  their  race*     If  conquered,  they  must  be  either 

c.  ^cA-.i  or  exterminated,  for  they  will  never  cease  to  resist  the 
power  which  curbs  them.  The  appearance  of  foreign  auxi« 
1  ^  : ions,  instead  of  subduing  the  courage  of  these  in tre- 
I  :  i_Lmtaineers,  gives  an  heroic  character  to  their  resistance. 
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which  serves  to  excite  their  ardent  passions  and  to  incr^ttte 
their  hatred  for  the  army  to  wliich  they  are  opposed. 

Such  is  not  the  succour  which  two   great   and  powerful 

nations  should  profl'er  to  a  people  engaged  in  so  self-destructive 

a  warfare,  and  in  a  cause  wholly  unworthy  of  such  frightful 

sacrifices.     When  we  see  England  protesting,  in  the  treaty 

Ltnade  by  Lord  Eliot,  against  the  horrible  system  of  reprisals — 

Inrhen  we  learn  the  just  indignation  with  which  Mr.  Villiers 

fcondcnmed  the  inhuman  assassination  of  the  mother  of  Cabrera* 

land  at  the  same  time  find  the  same  government  furnishing  the 

Bjmbatants  with  themeansof  continuing  this  warfare,  where  are 

I  we  to  look  for  the  laws  of  common  sense  and  consistency  ?    We 

ido  not  so  much  deplore  the  atrocious  crimes  which  have  been 

1  perpetrated,  as  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  committed. 

J  It  can  never  be  forgotten^  that  civil  war  is  an  outrage  ujion 

thumanity*  and  a  manifestation  of  the  most  utter  contempt  for 

[all   the  laws  of  society;   but  how  are  we  to  expect   justice 

or  moderation  in  men  intoxicated  with  such  furious  passions? 

The   government  of  Madrid  does   not  so  much  require  th^ 

assistance  of  men  and  of  arms,  as  of  the  moral  force  of  mt* 

diation,  which  can  alone  trancpiillize  that  unhappy  country. 

A  cry  for  i^eace,  at  once  ])opulari  national,  and  unaninKHtSi, 

is  heard  from  every  part  of  Spain :  it  is  ech<3ed  from  the  rich 

and  from  tlie  jHior,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  from 

the  rural  districts.     Peace  is  the  universal  prayer  in  the  EstA- 

mento  of  the  l*ix)ceres,  of  the  Procuradores,  and  in  the  army: 

the  word  intervention   is  only  another  term  for  pacification* 

Every  one  anticipates  the  ruin  of  the  country  as  the  issue  of 

this  struggle,  but  nn  one  has  the  noble  courage  to  pro|}06e  the 

only  means  of  ending  it.     When  an  idea  has  once  taken  po0sc»- 

rion  of  general  attention,  when  a  common  sentiment  speaks  Ic? 

the  consciences  of  all,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  it  to  a[ipIication  :  yet 

neither  France  nor  England  henr  tht^  cry  of  mx  entire  people, 

succumbing  under  the  burden  of  its  miseries. 

We  repel  then  an  armed  intervention,  because  the  triumjih 
of  one  party,  and  theconserjuent  annihilation  of  the  other,  can 
never  lead  to  any  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  tlieoii  or 
realize  any  future  prospect  for  the  country.  But  we  do 
iMit  comprehend  how    tlie   events    passing    in    Spain  can   be 
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with  such  Ti:*-'^*i   :  i,  or   how   any  une  with  the 

iota,  omti  can  ht  ig  at  the  thought  of  thccala- 

ichtDust  follow  the  triiuiiph  of  either  one  or  the  other 

which  the  most  terrible  reaction  on  the  one  side,  or 

the  most  frightful  anarchy  on  the  other,  must  be  the  inevi table 

]uence.    We  can  only  attribute  this  apathetic  policy  to  an 

I  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  the  war  and  of  the  moral  condition  of 

ihecountry.    Were  the  Spaniards  fighting  merely  for  a  question 

of  succession,  they  might  l>e  regarded  as  fanatics,  meriting 

Wiljr  to  be  abandoned  to  their  own  fury  ;  but  when  we  see  one 

party  combating  for  institutions  which  have  given  birth  to  the 

[|irosperity  and  the  welfare  of  their  prorinees,  whilst  the  other 

[lutt  taken  up  arms  solely  to  obtain  a  rational  government  and 

Utist  institutiona,  our  first  duty  is  to  conciliate,  by  other  means 

by  fire  and  sword,  interests  which  are  so  essential  to  the 

rity  and   to  the  very  existence  of   the  community  at 

If  the  indifference  of  the  people  to  this  third  attempt  at  a 
||xitirical  regeneration  arises  from  the  faults  of  the  mini&terS) 
the  little  good  which  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes  has  been 
to  effect,  how  can   the  advantages  of  a  constitutional 
[iment  be  felt,  or  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  future  reco- 
[gfiiaed,  amidst  the  troubles  and  miseries  of  a  civil  war  ?     That 
goes  on  increasing — those  sufferings  become  more  and 
acute — ^and  the  people  are  left  only  to  vent  their  curses 
upon  l>oth  parties.     The  provinces  placed  under  martial  law 
[ftn?  treated  by  the  captains-general  as  a  conquered  country: 
Wie  laws  have  lost  their  power,  and  the  course  of  justice  is 
by  the  sword.     This  state  of  things  cannot  long  con- 
tfnue!  it  shocks  humanity,  and  is  at  variance  %vith  the  political 
I'law  of  Europe-     If  the  treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  is  to 
ive  any  influence  on  the  balance  of  power,  and  if  the  South  is 
I  Id  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  North,  it  must 
ae,  eventually^  a  treaty  to  maintain  peace,  and  it  roual 
iliegtn  liy  making  peace.     In  a  oountr)'^  like  Spain,  little  can 
be  expected  from  the  exertions  of  individuals;  but  all 
|clas0es   would   be   ready  to   hail    with  blessings  the  foreign 
fcT    which   should    undertake    this    glorious   task,    to    the 
'•wtclufion  of  the  passions  of  mere  party  men ;  all  would  sub- 
mit to  tlie  law  of  immmty  ;  and  the  first  necessity  in  Spain  m 
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peace.  Without  this  no  ameliorations  are  possible,  for  the 
oontjnuanee  of  the  war  consuojes  all  the  remaining  energy  of 
the  country,  which  has  already  been  wasted  by  three  hun* 
dred  years  of  bad  government  and  by  a  series  of  political 
convulsions. 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  the  niiniste 
changes  of  the  15th  of  May  last,  to  wliich  we  have  onljf 
alluded  in  the  course  of  this  article,  have  assumed  a  greater 
consistency,  and  have  in  part  confirmed  the  opinion  we  had 
given  on  the  character  of  M,  Isturizj  tlie  present  prime  minister. 
But  whether  the  circumstances  which  attended  those  changes 
have  been  imperfectly  known,  or  whether  they  have  been  dis- 
torted for  }>arty  purjx>!^es,  it  is  certain  that  this  event,  whidi 
is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  country,  has  been  very 
•erroneously  interpreted.  The  first  acts  of  M.  Isturi/,  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  re{3elled  the  atta^-ks  directe<i  against 
him,  and  the  energetic  dissolution  of  a  factious  assembly,  suffi* 
ciently  corrolwrate  what  we  have  said  of  his  decision  of  cha- 
racter ;  whilst  tlie  fall  M.  Memlizabal  has  most  unjustly 
been  attributal  to  a  paltry  court  intrigue.  The  fact  iS| 
that  the  charlatanism  of  that  minister,  and  the  signal  failure 
of  his  long  dictatorship,  had  worn  out  the  confidence  of 
the  public  ;  the  chaml^er  of  Proceres  was  unanimously  hostile 
to  him,  and  the  chamber  of  Procuradores  was  escaping  from 
bis  control,  On  the  3rd  of  May  he  was  beaten  in  a  division: 
and  his  only  remaining  chance  then  lay  in  a  c^iaiition  with  the 
party  of  Caballero,  whose  interested  advances  he  had  hitherto 
repelled.  But  the  support  which  CalvJlcro  oflercd  to  the 
fiiinistcr  was  only  promised  on  the  condition  of  dismissing 
General  Quesada,  the  Captain  General  of  Madrid,  Genend 
Cordova,  and  two  other  military  officers  of  distinction^     Men* 

j  "dizabal  resisted  a  proposition  to  which  he  was  entirely  adverse; 
but  as  the  Caballero  party  made  it  a  s^hie  qua  tmn,  he  wnj* 

I  forced  to  yield. 

He  was  in  jx>int  of  fact  retiuced  to  the  alternative  ot  lallmg 
by  a  hostile  majority  of  the  Chamber,  or  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Queen  to  accede  to  the  pro]x)seil  dismiasid  of  her  generals; 
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I  degree  of  sagacity  he  chose  the  latter  course, 
him   the  appearance  of  bdng  the  %4ctim  of 
reoart  intrigue. 

But  as  no  fresh  motives  harl  arisen  for  withdrawingr  her  con- 
I  fiiience  from  those  military  men,  who  had  served  for  the  pre- 
[ceding  eight  months  under  Mendizabal's  administration,  and 
of  whom  he  had  liiniself  always  spoken  in  the  highest  terms, 
the  Queen  Regent  refused  her  consent  to  the  measure.  Sfje 
well  aware  that  it  had  been  dictated  by  an  insidious  and 
[dasigefous  faction  ;  and  she  at  once  opposed  it  when  the  pro- 
\foad  was  made  to  her  on  the  10th  of  May,  by  General  llodil, 
the  minister  at  war.  Mendizabal  himself  went  immediately 
the  palace,  repeated  what  his  colleague  had  advanced,  and 
ie  of  retiring  on  the  Queen's  reiterated  negative.  But  so 
pfar  was  this  event  from  being  the  effect  of  a  court-intrigue, 
.that  for  four  successive  days  Her  Majesty  refused  to  accept  a 
Ifesi^ation  offered  under  such  critical  circumstances. 

On  the  13th,  the  whole  administration  went  to  the  palace, 

'  and  after  a  conference  of  two  hours,  in  which  the  Queen 

remained  fixed  in  her  determination,  they  formally  resigned ; 

but  it  was  not  till  the  15thj  after   fresh  remonstrances  and  a 

further  delay  of  two  days,  that  their  resignation  was  accepted- 

I  On  that  day  Senor  Isturiz  was  ordered  to  compose  the  cabinet, 

TV     ^      ids  of  Mendizabal  and  of  Caballero  were  astonished 

II  Sl .  ss  of  the  Queen,  and  at  the  appointment  of  Isturiz, 

whose  appearance  in  office  was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  most 

healamtlious  and  violent  attacks  in  the  annals  of  parliamentary 

I  historjf .    To  these  assaul  ts  the  character  of  the  present  ministers 

f  ia  the  best  rejily  :  their  past  sufferings  and  integrity  afford  the 

'  turest  grounds  of  confidence  in  their  future  policy. 

The  first  act  of  Senor  Isturiz  was  the  dissolution  of  a 
Chamber  which  had  been  returned  under  the  influence  of 
Mendizabal  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  popularity ;  and  it  will 
be  kuo^in,  ere  long,  how  intense  a  desire  of  the  public  good 
was  requisite  to  induce  a  man  to  undertake  the  administration 
ht>f  the  finances  and  the  country,  in  the  condition  in  which 
^  Mendizabal  Imd  left  them* 

The  convocation  of  the  Constituent  Cortes  is  a  bold  measure, 

'  md  one  on  which  the  future  fate  of  the  country  depends. 

Hitherto   the  deputies   have  been  named  by  nine  hundred 
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^lectors ;    they  will  now  be  returned  by  ninety  ihoumm 
{tad  the  issue  of  the  crisis  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nation.     The 
I  ministers  are  engaged  in  a  fearful  contest ;    if  the  country 

responds  to  their  call,  they  have  only  to  choose  Ijetween  the 
'  liberties  of  the  people,  the  reform  of  the  administration,  and 

the  pacification  of  tlie   northern  provinces,  or  disgrace  for 

tliemselves  and  ruin  for  Spain. 
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Es&at^s  towards  the  Hutory  cf  Painting.  By  Mrs.  Calixott, 
London :     1836. 

ITotir  of  a  German  Artist  in  England,  with  Notivea  of  Pri- 

•  vate  Gdlleriesy  and  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Art,  By 
M.  Passavant  :  translated  from  the  German*  London : 
1836. 

Laocoon ;  or^  the  Limits  of  Poetry  and  Paijtting ;  translated 
from  the  German  of  G.  F.  Lessikg.  By  William  lloss, 
late  Professor  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University,  Glasgow.     London  :  1836. 

We  opened  Mrs.  Callcott's  Essays  on  the  History  of  Paint- 
ing, >vith  hopes  and  exi>ectations  which,  we  confess,  have  not 
been  entirely  fulfilled.  From  the  pen  of  an  autborees  of  so 
refined  a  taste,  and  so  keen  a  perception  of  the  ends  as  well 
as  the  resources  of  art,  we  looked  for  a  work  of  descriptive 
a.nd  speculative  criticisms,  rather  than  for  six  dissertations  on 
the  scholarship  of  painting.  Never  indeed  have  the  materials 
which  we  derive  from  the  cursory  remai'ks  of  Pliny,  and  ihc 
cx)ld  descriptions  of  Pausanias,  been  arranged  in  a  more 
pleasing  or  jiopidar  form  ;  but  so  much  has  been  written 
and  Ci>njectured  on  the  more  remote  and  obscure  passages 
of  the  History  of  the  Art,  that  we  couUl  have  wished 
Mrs.  Callcott  to  have  adopted  a  wider  and  a  higher 
For  whilst  unwearying  reseaixrhes  have  been  directed  to 
monuments  of  past  agef^,  whilst  every  pamter^s  name  (eveii 
where  nothing  beyond  a  name  remained)  has  been  gnlliered 
into  the  chambers  of  histor)',  little  has  been  done  to  give 
our  countrymen  a  comprehensive  vilw  of  tliat  podtion  whicli 
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imn  -tly  ixrcupied  in  all  civilized  age«,  as  one  mode 

of  «i         I      "    n  of  the  highest  intellectual  conceptions. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  the  an  as  it  runs  through  the  family 
of  nations,  and  descends  from  age  to  age — now  delighting  in  the 
grvoeful  shapes  of  Grecian  fable  and  tradition — now  softening 
ioto  the  milder  glories,  or  rising  into  the  austerer  sublimityjof  the 
Christian  Church  ;  to  point  out  the  mutual  and  necessary  rela- 
tion btrt^een  the  creative  power  of  the  artist  and  the  perceptive 
sense  of  the  spectators  for  whom  he  works ;  and  to  illustrate 
the  several  peculiarities  of  each  division  in  the  history  of  paint- 
ing by  the  corresponding  features  of  the  philosophy  and  poe- 
try of  the  time — these  are  topics,  which,  however  indispensable 
ihey  may  appear,  have  been  neglected  in  most  of  the  exist- 
ing sketches  of  the  history  of  art.  It  has  evidently  not  been 
Afrs.  Callcotfs  main  intention,  in  the  present  volume,  to  ap- 
proach her  subject  from  this  jKiint  of  view.  But  we  trust, 
that  as  she  continues  her  labors,  she  may  be  induced  to  throw 
back  a  glance  on  the  more  philosophical  portions  of  her  subject ; 
and,  not  merely  to  embrace  the  hi&tory  of  painting,  but  to  illu*- 
lral€  the  constant  connection  of  painting  with  history  :  deriv- 
from  the  former  a  living  illustration  of  the  various  con- 
>ns  of  society;  and  tracing  in  the  latter  the  influence  of 
those  habits  and  convictions,  which  have  given  to  art  its 
character  and  object. 

It  is  tlxe  unfortunate  tendency  of  practical  artists,  writing 
upon  art,  to  confine  themselves  to  tlie  external  parts  of  the 
subject,  sacrificing  the  imaginative  to  the  formal  element  of 
|>ainting  ;  and  this  defect  has  given  rise  to  a  paradox  of  w  hich 
&lrs.  Callcott  complains. 

**  I  am  aware  that  a  certain  class  of  coaDoisseurs,  ajnateurs,  or  entbtisiuli, 
hate  lately  put  forth,  perhaps  I  should  say  revived,  the  strange  opinion  that  a 
jmvciituil  iirtist  is  of  all  men  the  least  fit  to  judge  of  art,  and  that  it  belongs  to 
lilfai,  that  is  the  counoi4kAeurs  only,  to  judge  of  his  work.  I  believe  this  nottou 
tn  haife  lurked  in  secret  in  the  bo«om  of  many  an  amateur  for  centuries  back; 
Jtot  ii  required  the  fostering  hand  of  German  enthusiasm  to  publish  it,  as  an 
n,  to  the  world  t  And  to  write  books  upon  the  absurd  notion,  tluii  those  who 
nothing  pmcticoJly  of  a  subject,  are  the  best  judges  and  tnstruciors 
couctfrning  it. 

"  Apclles  had  different  notions  ;  for  while  he  bade  the  shoemaker  ttick  to  hit 
te*  W  took  Itifi  advice  about  the  sand ji Is  of  hts  Venus. 

*'  In  intth,  in  use  (ht*  words  of  the  iviacbt  t^f  modiTii  mcn»  *  the  labours  of 
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•*  tpecuUtive  nteiij  in  activ*  mutiertr  teem,  to  men  of  experience,   little  better 

m**  than  Phormio's  diricourses  of  wat  ;  which  fleetned  to  UAnoibftl  nf  dreuuift 
K"  «titJ  dotage,*  "—{p.  3.) 

■    It  is  evident  that,  in  active  matters,  tlie  judgment  of  specula. 

nve  men  is  often  at  fault.   But  whatever  may  be  the  cnfuo  with  rtv 

Pl^ard  to  the  arts  of  war  and  govcmment,  it  will  scarcely  be  ileniecl 

that  there  is  a  contemplative  part  in  the  art  of  painting.    It  i# 

by  the  contemplative  faculty,  expanded  to  creative  energy,  thai 

a  work  of  art  is  first  conceived  ;  it  is  to  the  contemplative  faculty 

that  its  meam'ng  is  addressed ;    and  it  may  not  seem  to  be 

I  wholly  enthusiastic  or  unjust,  if  we  claim  for  contemplative 

onen,  who  have  improved  their  )>owers  of  discernment  hy  oil- 

bervation  and  study,  a  right  of  judging  whetljer  t!te  whole  idea 

■which   a  picture  should  represent  has  been  worthily  realized. 

iWe  do  not  assert,  that  "  a  practical  artist  is  of  aU  njen  the  least 

•*  fit  to  judge  of  art  T  but  the  instance  of  Fuseli  (the  greatest 

of  English  critics,  and  one  to  whom  Mrs.  Callcott  lier&elf  is  very 

largely  indebted)  suffices  to  show,  that  the  merit  of  a  critic  bear» 

no  necessary  proportion  to  his  merit  as  a  painter.     Fuscli's 

powerful  imagination,  which  enabled  him^  with  rare  sagacity,  to 

comprehend  the  noblest  works  of  the  old  masters,  rendered  hi» 

ow^n  com  [positions  fantastical  and  exaggerated. 

Thus,  if  great  critical  aptitude  did  not  make  a  good  arti«t 
of  Fuseli,  80  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  pidnter  without  e\^er 
rising  to  an  elevated  perception  of  the  theory  of  art.  The 
two  faculties  are,  in  reality,  distinct.  The  criticism  of  the 
painter  is  more  directly  applicable  to  his  own  pursuit,  and  to 
the  material  means  which  he  employs  to  realise  his  conceptions- 
He  is  but  too  apt  to  misinterpret  the  precept  of  Apelleft, 
and  to  stick  to  his  raneo^,  without  cultivating  the  higher 
requisites  of  his  profession.  The  criticism  of  the  philosophic 
connoisseur  is  more  general;  it  eiidiract^  not  so  much  any 
one  of  the  arts,  as  the  great  principle  of  aut  itself,  the 
instrument  and  syml>ol  —  under  various  forms,  nddesaed 
to  several  «tenscs  —  of  the  energies  of  the  human  mind. 
In  this,  which  we  regard  as  the  highest  departntent  of  criti- 
cism, the  Laocoon  of  Lessing  stands  conspicuous ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  allude  in  this  place  to  the  very  excellent  translation 
of  that  work  which  Mr.  lloss  has  just  presented  to  the  English 
public.      To    Lessing,  who  combined  the  faculty  of  a  cor* 
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[ftrl  judgnicnt  with  that  of  a  powerful  imagination,  more 
sijccesi^ully  than  any  of  his  countrymen^  may  be  assigned  the 
honour  of  beginning  a  new  era  in  the  philosophy  of  art,  as 
Iftj^  in  x\v     '   '      pliy  of  history-     By  his  vast  erudition,  by 

\  great  argi  i  t  ive  powers  and  logical  accnracyj  he  erected 
fon  a  snlid  foundation  the  system  of  critical  science  which 
^  *  ?ical  genius  and  his  refined  taste  inspired  him  to  create ; 

Ml  the  wide  views  he  took  of  art  in  the  different  ages  of 
tl»e  world,  he  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rities on  the  subject, 

A  further  distinction  may,  in  like  manner,  be  drawn  between 
flie  knowledge  and  the  mere  feeling  of  art.  It  is  impossible  to 
communicate  a  profound  knowledge  of  art  to  the  multitude,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  and  highly  desirable  to  cultivate  their 
feeling  of  it ;  and  there  are  no  more  effectual  means  Xjo  this 
end,  than  by  associating  it  in  their  minds  with  the  objects 
of  their  reverence  or  their  daily  interest.  To  this  cause,  the 
ardstie  feelings  of  the  Athenians  and  the  Italians  probably  owed 
their  origin.  At  the  present  day,  the  populace  of  Paris — 
tbougli  far  from  being  endued  with  a  fine  sense  for  art — ^throng 
the  Louvre  to  gaze  at  the  scenes  of  their  national  triumphs,  and 
the  military  pomps  which  line  the  walls  of  the  Salon.  We  are 
rmdy  to  admit,  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  must  ever  remain 
very  far  below  the  conscious  perceptions  of  the  accomplished 
artist;  but  the  History  of  Art  has  no  more  interesting  depart- 
ment than  that  which  treats  of  the  festhetical  education  of 
fociety. 

The  volume  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks  contains 
81%  essa}'8;  in  the  first,  IMrs.  Calcott  traces  the  earliest  rudi- 
ments of  art  amongst  I  he  oldest  nations  of  the  earth  ;  in  the 
second,  she  pursues  her  subject  to  ancient  Italy,  deriving  her 
materials  from  Tiraboschi  and  Micali ;  she  then  treats  at  con- 
siderable length  of  Greek  painting,  in  its  three  periods.  Her 
fifth  essay  is  entitled,  the  classification  of  pictures ;  and  the 
sixth  gives  a  history  of  the  pharmacopreia  of  painting,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  from  the  pigments  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
colours  and  vehicles  of  the  middle  ages*- 

*  We  cftQaot  but  rvmsirkt  incideotally,  the  striking  concluftion  which  U  lo  be 
dnwti  from  the  jc^rent  tmularity  of  the  materiali  used  in  painting  in  all  Ages, 
whilst  die  art  its«tt  hat  hecn  tuhjcct  to  such  great  vicissitudes.  In  no  department 
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Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  long  \vith  Mrs.  Callcoit 
upon  the  remains  of  Grecian  art.  The  passage  in  which  our 
authoress  introduces  her  Greeks  is,  however,  so  pleasingly 
written  that  we  give  it  as  it  stands  : — 

It  Ix  certain^  that  whatever  were  the  first  fttep*  of  th«  mrtM  of  Greec«i 
\  they  soon  ouutripped  those  of  every  other  uation,  moluu^  their  practice  the  kw 
^  by  which  all  others  were  to  be  tried  for  even 

**  AlaSt  for  the  pictures  of  Greece!  they  have  peri&hedf  and  are  now  mere 
^Bjatter  of  hlKtory,  and  like  the  hand«  that  produced  them, 
Poco  polvere  son,  che  nuUa  f^entei 
But  the  temples  they  adorned,  the  statues  that  were  coeval  with  them,  tlie 
I  Imssi-relievi  conceived  in  the  spirit  that  irifpired  ihem,  are  not  utterly  gone ;  and 
^frhile  we  have  them  before  us,  the  history  of  the  pictures  of  Greece  may  ilill 
orrow  a  momentary  reality  a^  we  read  over  the  deitcriptions  of  the  heroes  of 
pFolygnotus,  tifid  the  Helens  and  Venuses  of  ZeiixiK  and  Apellea. 

**  Of  tlie  plastic  arts  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  tliat  modelling  in  clay  must 

\  the  earliest  that  arrived  at  any  degree  of  perfection*     The  very  shaping  and 

Doulding  of  vessels  for  domtMtic  use,  niuft  have  given  a  facility  of  hand  to  the 

E^polter,  bigfaly  advantageoua  when  he  began  to  model  his  Erst  ornameDtal  fi>liag^^ 


f  chemic^  or  natural  science  were  the  ancients  and  our  own  ancestors  so  ne4ir)y, 

ot  to  say  so  entirely,  our  superiors,  as  in  the  manufacture  and  composition  of 

Illolours.     The  great  cxperiroeutol  colourist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Van  Eyck, 

left  unfading  prooGs  of  his  skill  as  well  as  of  his  genius,  whilst  the  ex|)eTi* 

Dental  colourist  of  the   eighteenth  century,  Sir  Joshua  Reynold.<<,  has  already 

St  io  much  of  his  tone  and  brightness.     The  painters  of  oar  own  time  through - 

ut   Europe,  notwithstanding  the  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  natural 

'science,  are  unable  to  reproduce  the  rich  hues  of  Titian  or  of  the  early  Gennans. 

Nortlicote  attributes  the  decline  of  colour  to  the  ctrcumstamce  of  the  ancients 

having  prepared  their  own  materials,  whilst  the  moderns  are  in  the  hands  of  the 

colourmen.     But»  as  Diderot  observes,  in  his  amusing  and  characteristic  ess«)*s 

on  painting,  **  L'harmonie  d'lme  composition  sera  d*autant  plus  durable  (jue  to 

**  peintre  aura  6te  pips  sur  de  TeflTet  de  son  pinceau,  aura  touche  plus  fidrementt 

•*  plus  Itbremeiit,  aura  moins  reraanid  et  tourmenti  sa  couleur,  Taura  employee 

"  plus  fiiraple  ct  plus  franche.     On  voit  des  tableaiut  modemes  perdrc  Jour 

"  accord  en  tri^  peu  de  temps  ;  on  en  voit  d'anciens  qui  se  sont  conserves  &>!<» 

**  liarroonieujt,  et  vigoureux,  malgre    le  laps  du  temps.      Cet  advantage  me 

senihle  £tre  plutdt  la  recompense  du  faire  que  I'efibt  de  la  quality  den  ooti* 

'  leurs,*' 

In  mentioning  the  experimental  researches  of  Van  Eyck  in  tlio  oiatcriaJa 

of  painting,  we  are  reminded  of  one  of  the  inauy  ditsappoiutmc nta  he  met  wttlu 

He  had  just  applied  a  newly-invented  combination  (probtibly  of  lime-water  ntid 

some  other  ingredients)  to  a  large  and  highly- finished  picture.     This  mixture 

required  to  be  rapidly  dried,  and,  for  tliat  purpose,  the  pic  tore  wnit  led  for  a 

short  time  in  the  sun ;  when  the  artist  returned   to  witne«  tlie  Jesuit  of  his 

experimentt  he  found  that  the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  com^rasition  had  split 

the  canvas,  and  that  hi»  work  was  utterly  ruined  1     Hapiiily  for  the  «rU,  thvir 

best  votaries  have  possessed  the  gcniuj  of  perseverance  as  well  as  the  genius  of 

enterprise* 
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t  aficrwmrdi  \n  hi<  MtaiioitA  ot  men  And  aniinali.  .  It  is  a  pUy  doc  C0  believe 
at  the  first  portPiUt  io  profile,  and  the  first  bust,  owed  their  common  origin  ta 
I  j  Aiid  ftfticr  all  it  may  be  true*     The  pott^r^t  art  may  have  formed  the  clumsy 
i  0f  a  huni&ti  bead,  and  many  a  rude  outline  may  have  been  scmiched  on 
,  or  cut  in  turf,  or  drawn  in  the  amidfl  before.     But  Dibutfttii  tenderly 
cing  tlic  gluidow  of  her  sleeping  tover  miiy  atUl  bjive  formed  the  firBt  iiidivi- 
fibal  likenesa  \  and  her  fAther'a  filling  up  of  that  line«  the  fint  head  in  day  that 
erred  the  name  of  modeL 
**  Ac  «I]  events,  1  would  have  the  pofts  and  the  young  believe  it;" — (p,  86.) 
It  can  scarcely  be  denied  tliat  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
[Hie  art  of  painting,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks,  has  been  dis- 
i^  owes  its  origin  to  our  admiration  of  that  people  more 
to  a  Bolid  conviction  of  their  ability  in  this  department- 
[The  scholar  may  delight  to  revive  those  traditionary  beauties 
[which  met  the  eyes  of  generations,  whose  intellectual  powers 
(•re  «till  the  glory  of  mankind.     The  imagination  may  love 
|0  discern  the  mythic  legend  and  the  historic  drama  in  the 
I  of  a  Polygnotus  and  a  Parrhasius.     But  the  inquiries 
archaeologist    are    slow    compaiuons   to    the    fervour 
of  the  artist ;  and  this  portion  of  the  essays  before  us  labours 
uad^r  the  disadvantage  of  describing  paintings  only  known  to 
Us  through  books,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  pictures  ihem- 
ielves*     In  all  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  painting  of 
I  the  time  wns  the  marvel  of  the  time ;  and  the  possibility  of 
improvement  was  scarcely  foreseen  till  it  was  accomplished. 
TbcDoe  aroes  the  difficulty  which  besets  all  speculation  on 
these  topics,  in  the  absence  of  any  certain  standard  of  beauty 
and  taste. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  painting  in  Greece  was 
long  subordinate  to  sculpture ;  nor  was  it  considered  to  da^erve 
the  rank  of  a  sister  art.  The  earliest  Greek  pictures  on  record 
t  those  of  Bularchus  (700  b,c.);  they  were,  probably,  mono- 
dniatic,  and  their  subjects  were  historical,  such  as  the 
Flight  of  Orestes,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Magnetes.  The 
Battle  of  Marathon  was  painted  (430  ux.)  by  Pana?nus,  and 
again  by  Polygnottis,  It  seems  improbable  that  the  art  of 
painting  was  ever  devoted,  any  more  than  that  of  sculpture, 
to  the  antique  worship  of 

The  cldesl  Gods 
Who  in  no  tlatuti  of  tiaetnt  firm 
Ate  palpable. 

Ion, 

But  eien  wheu  the  forms  of  the  Olympian  GocJs  were  ix^ized 
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by  the  statuary,  the  skill  of  the  painter  was  still  confined 
theroic  fiction  and  jioetical  legends;  and  it  is  certain,  that  when 
IGreeee  could  boast  of  a  Phidias,  and  erect  a  Parthenon,  tlie 
iPoecile  portico  at  Athens  still  betrayed  the  imperfect  resources 
[of  an  infant  art.  Notwithstanding  the  praise  bestowed  by 
f'useli  and  our  authoress  on  Polygnotus,  he  was  only  the  be»t 
ainter  of  a  rude  epoch,  and  we  are  informed  by  I'liny,  tlml 
Dfore  ApoUodorus  none  were  worthy  to  be  remeinberetl  as 

artists.     "  Hie  primus  species  exprimere,  prinujsque  gloriani 

**  penicillo  jurecontulit ;  neque  ante  eum  tahula  Jdlliusmlen' 
(*'  ditur  quce  teneat  oculos!^   Lessing  observes  in  his  Laocoon, 

that,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  assertion  of  Pope,  it  is  certain 
J  that  Polygnotus  autl  the  early  Homeric  painters  were  ignorant 
lof  the  rules  of  perspective.  The  personages  represented  in  the 
Igreat  works  of  Polygnotus  had  their  names  inscribed  on 
abels  beside  them,  in  conformity  with  a  prevailing  custom 
I  which  was  revived  in  the  Byzantine  and  early  Christian  schooU; 
land  Pausanias  says  of  one  figure  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  that 
|you  could  tell  it  was  Helenus  without  looking  at  tlie  name. 
I  JVl though  Zeuxis  was  distinguished  for  his  colossal  grandeur^ 
land  Parrhasius  for  his  symmetry  and  finish,  it  was  not  till  the 
[time  of  Pamphilus  and  Apelles,  when  sculpture  was  already 
its  decline,  that  painting  was  thought  worthy  of  being 
Ijranked  at  the  head  of  the  fine  arts.  At  an  earlier  period,  in- 
'deed,  the  faultless  Greeks  had  adopted  a  practice  which  is  utt^erly 

irreconcileable  to  modern  taste.     We  cannot  imagine  that  the 

pigments  a})plied  to  the  works  of  Phidias,  and  the  friezes 
[of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  by  Mycon,  could  be  otherwise 
[tlian  detrimental  to  those  admijable  productions;  and,  as  Mrs* 
iCallcott  observes,  '*  there  is  an  universal  feeling  of  distaste  to 
[**  anything  so  like  wax-work."" 

In  Greece,  as  in  every  other  age  of  tlie  world,  the  arts  pur- 
f  tued  their  unvarying  course,  fi*oai  the  imitative  and  the  simple 
Ito  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful ;  as  man  passed  from  his  bar- 
Ibarous  condition  to  the  ages  of  faith.  At  no  time  was  the 
finflucnce  of  poetry  on  painting  more  remarkable  than  amongst 
[the  Greeks ;  and  Homer  was  for  ages  the  source  of  all  their 

ireatest  compositions.     Till,  dei lining  more  rapidly  than  they 
works  of  pure  art  weresuperse<led  by  ihc  display  of  skill; 

the  graceful  faded  into  the  meretriciouSf  and  painting  sunk 
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iM  hM  into  tlie  trivial  portraiture  of  ordinary  objects   and 


*•  Th*  ftr»i  cflbrit  of  painting  in  Greece  appear  to  have  Tjwo  as  rude  lu  wc 

{mihA  rh.-in  imong  ihc  Mvage^  of  Polynesia.     The  earliest  steps  of  an  in  Egyiit 

I «'  crtir  obf  erration  j  but  ilie  nature  of  the  improvcmenta  atiributed 

u  .,„,♦ -.  .  .  .Vthei»  tench  as  what  they  were  in  Greece. 

The  art  once  excrci«ed,  huwevcr,  neither  halted  nor  tArrled.  It  wjia  tublimc 
Plo  itf  •tmplidty  in  the  hnuds  of  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries.  It  acrvcd 
ih«ir  ^ods  And  their  country.  Aluch  iniproveil  in  beauty,  but  sttll  grave  iind 
^;. ..;•:-  1  :*  —r -r  popiiUr  in  the  lime  of  ?iirrUAsiti&  and  Zeuxi;*.  Under  ApeUet 
.  it  Wttn  devoted  to  the  griicea,  revelled  in  beauty,  and  ministered 
tu  inr  reiiiseu  plcaiures  of  tAAtc,  father  thitJi  aii  at  iirat,  to  the  gratification  ot° 
higher  moral  freling^. 

**  Brotight  down  ihtls  to  tlie  commoner  tone  of  general  society,  more  various 
•ubjeets  were  tliought  worthy  of  it.  Pyreicus  antieipated  the  snbjeols  of 
the  modem  Dutch  |>«unter$,  and  it  should  seem  with  kindred  bucccsh.  The 
natural  desire  for  tiovdty,  and  t)ie  anxiety  for  individual  distinction,  produced 
fire-light  accnes,  pictures  of  still  life^  and  other  varieties.  Fuahion,  rather  than 
tute,  l^ecaine  the  guide  of  jturchaserti,  and  it  may  truly  be  .said,  that  the  decline 
of  p«inLiti^  began  with  the  Macedonian  conquest,  whicli  altered  the  character  of 
thr  Greeks,  and,  consequently,  of  their  arts.** — (p.  167.) 

The  fifth  essay  is  devoted  to  a  discussion    of  the  proper 

'       ''  :ttion  of  pictures,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the 

t   ayles  of  painting.     Mrs.  Callcott  complains,  with 

I  very  great  truth,  that  the  common  divisions  of  historic  paint- 

ing,  portrait,  familifir  life,  landscitpe,  animal  painting,  and 

still  life,  are  exceeilingly  rude  and  incongruous.     The  two  first 

divisions,  especially,  are  made  to  comprise,  without  any  just 

inctiun  of  the  painter^  meaning  and  the  character  of  his 

all  the  various  productions  which  have  man  for  their 

guhject,  whether  they  be  religious,  epic,  dramatic,  or  merely 

imitative.     Mrs.  Callcott  makes  the  following  remarks,  and 

pn>poses  the  following  classification  :■ — 

^'  Thedatt  Histoily  has  been  felt  to  be  so  indefinite,  that  some  of  the  best 
ip^iers  on  art  have  tucitly  divided  it  into  the  strictly  Historical  and  the  Dra- 
Aa  far  as  it  goes*  the  division  is  excellent ;  but  it  ttill  lemvcs  mcll 
to  be  separated,  tbnt  t  cannot  but  wish  for  farther  distinctions.  For 
llwtance,  1  could  winh  not  to  place  in  the  same  class^  the  taking  of  Troy  by  l^o- 
lyipiotiif,  the  tAcrifice  of  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  by  Timanthes,  and  the  single  figure 
of  Ajax  by  Apollotlorus,  but  to  allow  each  of  those  to  be  the  example  of  a  scpa- 
Tslc  division  i  and  quite  apart  from  those,  1  should  wish  to  place  all  allegorical 
Had  didnrtie  subject*,  as  well  aa  thoae  in  which  the  machinery  of  superior  or 
iafcrior  natures  i&  introduced. 

**  Thuc,  those  subjects  now  clumsily  thrown  together,  under  the  name  of  Hts* 
TOftT»  would  come  naturally  to  Ibrm  four  distinct  classes,  each  of  which  ought,  in 
ft(icciie«i,  to  be  agAiii  broken  into  subdivisiotis. 
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"  Tlid  (out  elates  I  sliould  propose  to  eall, 
'*  IsL  Ethic,  or  Didactic* 
**  2Tid.  Epic. 
**  3rd-  HrsTOEicAL. 
"  4th,  Dramatic, 

"  Each  of  these  will  admit  of  farther  Buhdi?i»ion*    The  Ethical  lubjecti  ftliocild 
|'|»e  distributed  into — 

**  The  Purely  Didactic  ; 
**  The  Emblematic  \ 

"  And  Satire,  or  the  Hioheii  CARtCATtjite. 

*'  Of  the  Eric  cIjuss  I  should  make  but  two  great  divisional  each^  howe 
^eapahle  of  very  marked  partition. 

**  IbL    The  Christian  Religious  SttniBCTS. 

**  2nd.    The  Antique  Mythological    Subjects^    wbetbet   painted  by 

ancients  or  moderns. 
**  1st  Tlie  Chribtian  division  depending  upon  the  introduction  ofSalnN, 
Angels,  and  even   more  awfii]  natures,  but  »of  comprehending  Cbrt«t 
while  on  earth, 
••  2nd.    The  Antique,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  deified  heroe«  and  godi 

of  Paganism. 
**  The  renlly  Historical  class  of  pictures  may  be  divided  itito  those  in  which 

a  whole  history  is  treated  in  a  single  picture* 
**  Those  in  which  a  history  is  treated  in  a  series  of  pictures. 
"  Those  in  which  a  single  point  of  history  forms  the  picture 
"  The  Dramatic  class  might  comprehend  the  familiar  life  suhjectar 
1 1  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  those  as  they  have  hitherto  stood,  by  themsell| 
|ttad  to  reckon  only  in  this  class 

*'  The  single  actions  of  higher  tragedy : 
"  Single  actions  of  a  mixed  character. 

In  Portrait  painting  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  there  are  ib 
narked  distinctions  between 

"  The  Historical  Portrait; 
*'  The  ScEMc  Portrait  subjects; 
**  And  Portraits  of  common  characters* 
"  The  Familiar  Life  clasa  naturally  divides  into, 
**  Grave  Comedy ; 
•*  Light  Comedy t  or  Farce, 
**  Of  LandbcapEi  the  liistinct  varieties  are^ 
*'  Tlie  Epic  Landscai-e; 
"  The  Historic  Landscape; 
•♦  The  Imaginary,  or  Poetic  LAnnscAFE; 
"  And  the  mere  Portrait  Landscape. 
**  AnimaJ  painters  have  naturally  made  two  classes  t 
•*  The  Dramatic ; 
*'  And  the  mere  Portrait 
**  Of  each  of  these  subdivisions,  1  will  point  out  specimens,  which  I  hope 
pport  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  more  precise  classific 
i  has  hitherto  been  adopted.    Not  thnt  1  mean  to  make  a  catalogue  fori 
a,  though  I  believe  such  a  thing  wovild  have  ita  use. 
*•  The  difficulty  of  making  such  a  catdojrne  wmild  \\e  very  great,  bcemsr  the 
tuly«cts  so  often  force  the  painter  into  a  (greater  degree  of  rehitioii  wilSl  neiflt^ 
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lowcver  ingouious  tins  m*  ran  Bremen  t  maybe,  we  are  inclined 
ink  that  it  ba^  been  carrieti  too  far  in  subdivision ;  and, 
[tipcMi  the  wholei  wc  do  not  attach  more  importance  to  these 
fs  in  paintinf^,  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  the 
i  of  rlit^toHc,  and  the  jargon  of  the  grammarians.     Pictures 
f  will  naturally  be  classeil  more  by  the  lera  to  which  they  belong, 
imd  by  the  ideas  which  they  excite,  than  by  any  artificial  ca- 
{tegorics  into  which  tliey  may  be  distributed.     Painting  is,  by 
[iU  very  nature,  so  mixed  an  art»  deriving  its  resources  alike 
[from  the  animated  and  the  inanimate  world — at  one  time  ex- 
alting the  humblest  objects,  so  as  to  awaken  the  most  solemn 
[  feelings ;  and  at  another,  bringing  down  the  glories  of  space 
and  uf  eternity  to  partake  of  the  passions  and  the  emotions  of 
auui — that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  rank  to  any  picture  upon 
an  abstract  principle  of  classification, 

Mrs.  Callcott,  indeed,  does  not  proceed  far  in  the  application 

I  of  ber  own  rules  without  perceiving  this   difficulty.     After 

treating  of  the  Ethic  or  Allegorical  style  of  painting,  she  arrives 

it  the  Epic  class,  divided  into  the  Catholic  and   the  Pagan 

^Bpic;  but  even  here  mythological  subjects,  treated    by  the 

as,  clearly  demand  a  separate  place,  which  she  assigns  to 

under  the  appropriate  term  of  fancy  pictures.     They 

[ire,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of  a  style  of  painting,  in 

jirbich   grace   usurps    the   place   of   devotional    feeling,    and 

|pxtravagance  succeeds  to  sublimity  of  conception*     It  would 

eatjr   to   trace  the  rapid  descent   of  this  style,  from  the 

firare  and  beautiful  compositions  of  Raphael,  in   his  Apollo 

.  vith    the   Muses   and    his    Galatea,    to   the   ribald   train   of 

[  Ciulio  Koniano,  and  the  coarse,  though  superhuman  reverie* 

of  Micliael  Angelo  in  his  lesser  designs.     Midway  between 

tlie  two,  with    something  less  of  purity   than  Raphael,  and 

infinitely  more  grace  and   refinement  than  Giulio  Romanoj 

the  fancy,  or  (as  ihey  miglit,  perhaps,  be  termeil)  tlie  fable-' 

pictures  of  Correggio  take  their  place.     We  are  surprised  that 

in  describing  this  class  of  paintings,  Mrs.  Callcott  has  not 

aQuded  to  the  incomparable  "  IMercury  and  Venus  teaching 

**  Cupid^"^  which  it  is  now  the  good  fortune  of  our  National 

Gallery  to  poftscss;  and  as  the  subject  has  come  under  our  pen* 
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we  take  this  opportunity  of  quoting  a  passage  from  Mengs 
concerning  this  very  picture,  which  may  interest  some  of  its 
nutnerous  admirers* 

"  The  Duke  of  Alba  lias  a  picture  by  Co^r^^gg^o,  pttiiited  on  clotli*  with  6^ire4 
I"  but  litde  mjJcr  the  natural  size,  representing  Mercury  tc«di»ug  Cupid  to  ri**d, 

in  the  presence  of  Venus-     This  last  figure  is  particularised  by  its  h/iving  winirs, 

Aud  a  bow  in  die  left  handt  it  is  of  exquisite  beauty;  and  it  may  easily  be  p4<«r> 
i  ce^ved  thiit  Correggio  had  the  Apollo  of  the  \ilU  Medid^  whitli  is  now  in  Flo* 

rcnee,  present  to  liis  mind  whilst  he  was  painting  it.     I'he  i'upid  expr«s»es  «J1 

the  imiocencc  of  \\\&  years  \  his  hjiir  is  thick  and  udmimbly  ireTited ;  bifr  little 
\  witigB  Arc  like  the  pinions  of  n  young  bird,  in  which  you  may  «tiU  *ee  the  skin 

fend  the  quilk  of  the  feuthers.  Whenever  Conreggio  h^is  painted  wings,  he  \\u% 
\  treated  them  as  he  has  dune  in  this  picture^ placing  tbiioj  iiu mediately  behind  the 
i  ibouIdtTflr  where  they  are  so  well  united  to  the  tJesh,  as  reiilly  to  appear  likr  a 

member  joined  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  acromion,  This  made  the  Duke,  the 
'  late  possessor  of  the  picture,  observe  to  me  that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  child 
f  to  be  born  with  wingSi  they  could  not  be  set  on  in  n  ditlerent  manner.  In  geqe- 
1  fiil,  the  other  painters  who  attempt  wings,  apply  them  with  so  little  reflection, 
'  Uial  they  appear  to  be  supposititious.  Mercury  is  represented  as  a  ynutb^  Dot 
rlull  grown,  and  of  a  very  simple  character.  This  picture  i^  uikdoubtedly  an  oti- 
[  ginal,  not  only  because  the  supreme  excellence  of  Correggio  is  conspicuous  in  iT« 
r  but  it  is  diatinguiAhed  by  a  remarkable  change  in  the  artist's  ortginid  uitetitioti  j 
[the  arm  of  Mercury  was  originally  covered  by  a  blue  mzmtle,  and  a  layer  uf  colour 
I  was  afterwards  passed  over  it  I  point  out  this  circuntstance,  because  a  duplicale 
Lpicture  exists  in  France,  without  this  correction,  which  may  he  a  copy^  or  a 
\ttiilic^     This  picture  was  bought  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Alba»  at  the  sale 

fCbnrles  the  First's  pictures  of  London." — {M%Hgt  Operct  Vol.  It,  p,  17S») 

The  singular  adventures  through   which  this  picture  hm 

[ipassed   since   the  Duke  of  Alba  made  his   remarks    on    the 

fCupid^s  wings,  are  too  well  known  for  us  to   revert  to   thein 

lliere.       But    we   caiuiot    forbear   mentioning  that  only  one 

nediocre  engraving  exists  of  this  exquisite  work,  which  was 

[publishetl  in  London,  1667,  by  ArnoUl  de  Jode.     It  is  much 

I  to  be  lamented  that,  whilst  the  art  i>f  engraving  has  been  cul* 

avated  with  signal  excellence  on  the  continent  within  the  last 

few  years  and    applied  to  its  noblest  endj  the  talents  of  our 

itcellent    English    engravers    have    been    frittered    away    in 

Lnniials  and  cheap  illustrations.     Amongst  the  many  great 

fiodern  prints  recently  published  from  the  finest  pictures, — the 

Spasimoof  Toschi ;  the  Leda  and  the  Madonnas  ut  Desnoyers; 

}ie  Vierge  au   has  relief  by    Forster;    the  Saint  Anne  and 

ie  Virgin,  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Laugier ;   the  Christ 

>urged,  from  Titian,  by  Lorichon ;  and  the  Creation  of  Eve, 

from  Michael  Angdo,  by  the  lamented  Coiny ; — all  of  which 
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eogmvings  oi  thi?  highest  class,  not  a  single  attempt  hw 
Jbem  made  l^  Hnglish  engravers  to  reproduce  any  of  the  finest 
dsBsical  works  in  our  possession-  It  even  seems  probable  that 
the  National  Collection  will  be  installed  in  the  building  now  in 
a  state  of  preparation  for  it,  without  any  advantage  having 
been  taken  by  the  engraver  of  the  long  interval  during  which 
it  has  been  comparatively  lost  to  the  public*  The  beautiful 
volume  of  etched  outlines,  from  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Coesveldt, 
which  has  just  been  published,  is  by  the  hand  of  M.  Joubert, 
ft  young  French  artist,  whose  admirable  correctness  and  purity 
of  design  are,  we  fear,  equalled  by  few  of  our  countrymen. 

We  now  return  to  Mrs.  Callcott's  first  division  of  strictly 
historical    pictures,   in  which   she  wisely,   though   somewhat 
boldly^  places  those  works  which  violate  the  graphic  unitiesi 
ctmst sting  **  of  whole  successive  histories  representetl  in  one  pic- 
«  tore,  and  admitting  not  only  a  variety  of  actions  belonging 
lo  the  history,  but  even  a  repetition  of  the  persons  engaged 
"  in  it,  when  it  is  essential,  or  even  when  it  is  convenient  for 
**  the  narrative.""      The  expedient  of  what  may  be  termed 
$ynchronous  painting  was  originally  adopted  by  artists  who 
had  not  attained  to  that  dramatic  perfection  which  pourtraya 
a  history,  with  all  its  antecedents  and  consequences,  in  one  well- 
chosen  situation.     But  it  has  also  been  employed  by  the  most 
[  accoroplished  artists,  sometimes  in  one  great  whole  embracing 
an  immense  variety  of  connected  events,  as  in  the  roof  of  the 
Sisiine  Chapel ;  and  sometimes  in  a  series  of  pictures,  as  has 
beeti  done  by  Raphael  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican.       Perhaps   the  most  perfect 
instance  of  a  trilogy  in  painting  (and  one  which  we  beg  to  recall 
to  Mrs.  Callcott's  recollection),  is  the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter 
by  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican.     It  is  in  fact  a  single  picture  in 
compartment:    in   the  centre  the  Apostle  is  discovered 
[through  the  bars  of  a  prison,  with  the  guards  asleep,  and  an 
j  Angd  of  Light  standing  over  him  ;  on  the  right  you  see  him 
descending  the  steps  of  the  prison  with  his  divine  guide  in  the 
I  tery  act  of  evasion ;  on  the  left  you  behold  the  drowsy  guards 
awakening,  in  the  attitudes  of  consternation  and  rage  to 
the  prisoner  gone. 
We  cannot  forb^r  quoting  a  very  lively  description  which  our 
nu,  in.  w«.  V.  H 
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authoress  gives  of  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  early  Flemish 
school,  by  a  painter  who  was  peculiarly  successful  in  this  style. 

"  There  ii  one  picture  of  this  kind  hy  an  ancient  Flcmiih  trtiit  of  cuch 
transcend  Ant  merit,  that  I  shall  encksvour  to  deBfribe  it  ««  «  model  for  tlit» 
treatment  of  historical  subjects.  The  picture  is  by  Ilcmrlink^  and  it  now  in  lite 
possession  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

''*  The  shape  of  the  picture  h  long  and  narroWr  and  the  horixoci  if  placed  very 
high,  by  which  menus  rocim  is  given  for  the  different  actions  represented.  One 
rich  and  varied  landseape  fills  the  whole  picture,  forming  the  brtck-jrrmmd  to  the 
groupes  of  actors  in  the  history,  which  are  placed  wiclt  conRummarr  ^o 

onlcrcd  by  means  of  linear  and  at^rial  perspective,  aa  to  produce  a  iu  ve 

whole,  while  each  part  is  carefully  dealt  with. 

*'  The  subject  is  usually  called  the  Journey  of  the  Three  Kings  or  Wise  Men 
to  worship  the  Infant  Jesus;  but  the  picture  has  tw^o  episodes,  the  Adototion  of 
the  Shepherds,  and  the  Resurrection  and  Ascenaion,  one  of  which  oeeupiea  ih» 
right  side,  and  the  other  the  left. 

"  The  extreme  distance  is  formed  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  a  little  in  advance  of  which 
three  mounts  are  distinguished,  and  the  ridge  is  farther  broken  by  an  inlet  of  the 
tea,  over  which  the  sun  is  rising  in  splendour.  The  shape  of  the  bay  is  graceful, 
■pud  it  is  enlivened  by  ships ;  the  shore  has  wood  and  sand,  and  the  (enninaticn 
bf  a  great  road  to  diversify  it.  One  of  the  mounts  forms  a  promontory  to  the 
Ekfk  of  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  which  ia  on  the  right  of  the  picture.  &tsrw«en  it 
l#nd  the  second  mount  is  seen  the  star,  no!  interfering  with  the  splendour  of  th» 
mKm,  but  having  a  bright  distinct  light  of  its  own. 

■  -  *'  We  may  suppose  it  discovered  at  once  by  three  grouped,  apparently  engaged 
Ejn  worship,  on  the  summits  of  the  three  mounts.  On  account  of  their  great 
f^stancL%  they  are  just  indicated;  the  only  thing  distinguishable  in  each  being  a 

■  coloured  liatiner. 

I      "  At  the  foot  of  the  first  mount  a  river  winds  through  the  country,  and  appetra 

Pjta  if  it  found  an  outlet  to  the  bay  behind  a  rising  ground  near  the  middle  of  t(i« 

picture,  on  the  slope  of  which,  forming  also  the  middle  distance,  staod!»  the  city 

of  Bethlehem  ;  and  outside  of  the  gates,  quite  in  the  foreground,  is  the  place  of 

the  Nativity. 

'*  From  the  country  of  the  kinga,  a  road  which  crosses  tlie  river  by  a  btidgry 
leads  to  Bethlel^m,  and  along  this  road  the  kings  are  seen  advancing,  each  vitli 
his  proper  attendants,  armour,  and  banner.  Baldassar,  the  Moor,  luis  a  white 
banner,  on  which  a  negro  in  red  is  painted;  Melchior,  the  eldest  king,  hnsa  blue 
banner,  diAiinguJshed  by  a  golden  moon ;  and  Caspar,  the  third  king,  has  a 
btanner  ahto  blue,  but  speckled  with  white  star*. 

**  Tbese,  with  their  retinue,  oil  meet  near  the  bridge,  which  they  orosi»«l4 
enter  Bethlehem  tiigether,  Tlie  figure*  are  repeated  at  the  meeting  and  at  the 
city  gates.  While  in  the  town,  the  train  of  the  wise  men  disperfte  thrnurNes 
through  the  streets,  mixing  with  the  inhabitants,  while,  in  an  open  corridof ,  the 
three  kings  are  seen  eagerly  conversing  with  Ilert>d.  Once  more  they  ape  seen 
taJciag  leave  of  him  before  they  arc  finally  brought  to  thu  feet  of  the  infant 
Saviour,  who,  seated  on  the  lap  of  his  virgin  mother,  nfceivea  them  with  a 
benignity  and  grace  worthy  of  the  pencil  uf  RMlfuellc  himselfl 

*•  Of  the  iltUful  grouping  of  die  central  subject,  comtnofdy  ealJed  the  Wiat 
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MfB't  CMfimo^,  of  the  brautiful  and  tmt  nctton  oreaeh  per^oa^  the  rich  Jresi»e« 

fif  th#  ftttcmUiiti,  the  drawing  of  the  fi^iin^Bt  i^nd  nbo  that  of  the  horses  mid 

it  ia  DOC  u\y  provirtte  tu  speak  any  more  than  of  the  exiiuisitely-finiihed 

Vet  ull  thejic  Aisist  the  Immry  jM>wer fully,  a«d  we  might  luive  been 

'  nciffled  Utiit  ttll  wns  told. 

,  '*  Eut  the  piiiiiter  d^d  not  rest  here.  On  a  hroad  roAd^  mndiiig-  nlatiga  rocky 
vallfy,  Uie  kingn  are  once  more  seen,  after  hftviiig  poid  tJieir  iiomo^e  to  the 
Chrisf,  r*Tir»^  to  their  u«rn  land  by  a  different  way.  Some  of  their  atteudaotf  have 
Alrrn  '  I  the  shores  of  i\%e  distant  hay,  and  are  preparing  the  ships  to 

f*ee 1 '  I ni tcrs. 

**  Meviitiiiie,  the  efffctf  of  Heroil's  disappointment  are  discoverable.     On  the 

mher  tide  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  towards  the  brid'^e,   the  murder  o(  the 

c^keff  place :  it  is  duttaiit  into  ugh  to  veil  its  horrora,  near  enough  to 

>  It  the  facts.     But  we  are  ii^^urcd  that  the  c1itld,and  hi«  motlier,  and 

>  J<iie|ih,  are  tafe  ;  for  we  see  them  on  the  road  \o  E^'pt,  on  the  same  aide  of  the 

f  whence  the  soutliern  king  arrived.    Aa  they  imsSf  an  idoli  placed  upon  a 

,  bowt  and  falls, 

While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat 
**  And  tlitta  tlie  history  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Tliree  Ringa,  or  Wise  Men 
'  with  Its  iminediate  eoriaeijuences,  is  completed." — (p  1&2.) 

In  the  very  carious  woodcuts  of  the  Nuremburg  chronicle, 
'  (many  of  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Ottley's  doubts^  we  hold 
to  be  the  work  of  no  less  a  hand  than  that  of  Michael  Wohl- 
gtrmuth)  the  back-ground  of  some  of  the  first  christian  martyr- 
,  doms  represents  Satan  toppling  from  a  broken  pillar.  He  sinks 
lower  and  lower  at  each  successive  victim,  beginning  to  totter 
at  Judas  the  son  of  Cleophasj  sinking  lower  at  his  brother 
Tliaddeus,  and  brought  to  the  ground  with  St,  Matthew, 
The  idea  was  probably  taken  from  Hemelink's  picture;  but 
we  have  not  yet  done  with  all  which  that  extraordinary  work 
contams. 

•*  Of  the  two  episodes,  the  smaller  prcpjiratory  one  to  the  left  contains  three 
lcef>«i,  divided  from  each  other  by  portiorts  of  woody  landscape.     The   most 
nt  is  the  Annuriniition  ;  the  middle  id  the  Ann^l  appearing  to  the  Shepherd^t  \ 
nearest,  the  Ador.iiion  of  the  Shepherds.     All  composed  and  tinished,  ajt 
'  at  the  scenes  of  the  main  action,  but  by  skilful  management  never 
J  with  if. 

"**  The  greater  or  supplementary  epiaode  begins  near  the  foreground,  in    a 

^feccas  of  the  hilU  through  which  the  road  leada,  by  which  the  kings  depart  from 

hrm*     Christ  is  riaen,  and  appears  with  the  banner  of  snl  vatioti,  freed  from 

^gntnenta  of  the  dead!     Farther  off  he  appears  to  .Mary  Magdalene  in  the 

^fden,  and  then  to  his  mother :  and  farther  still  he  walks  with  the  disciples 

i  towards  Emmaus^  where  he  breaks  bread  and  blesses  it     Hard  by,  on  the  mount 

of  the  AfcensioTi,  the  disciple*  are  kneeling,  while  the  form  of  Christ  is  faintly 

•een  through  the  glory  that  mingles  with  the  sky.     But  the  purpose  of  his  being 

\  would  not  be  shown,  were  not  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  seen  on  the 

I  riflll  band.     The  event  in  itself  has  produced  a  beautiful  picture,  «nd  taken,  aa  it 
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•houJd  be,   along^  witli  the  great  whole  to  which  it  belongii  completei 
erfecu  ibe  hbtory." — (p.  197.) 

Mrs,  Callcott  pursues  the  branches  of  die  historical  scbcxil  in 

j  the  more  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  until  she  arrive*  at 

dramatic  painting*     We  confess  that  we  do  not  jierceive  the 

t  line  of  distinction  which  slje  has  laid  down  between  the  class 

I  of  historical  painting  "  which  shows  a  single  action  complete 

!  **  in  Itself,"^  and  the  dramatic  class.     Nor  can  we  discover  her 

[feascms  for  placing  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Spasimo^  and 

[the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  former  division,  whilst  the 

liXast  Supper  by  Leonardo  tla  Vinci,  Tintoretto's  great  Cruci- 

i  ^xion,  and  others  of  the  ^me  character,  are  styled  dramatic 

pictures*    All  these  subjects  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  same  great 

action,  which  had  for  its  subject  the  progress  of  the  Deity  on 

earth,  and  for  its  object  the  salvation  of  mankind.     It  is  vain 

to  draw  a  mere  artificial  distinction  (even  if  such  an  one  existed 

in  the  treatment  of  these  pictures)  between  works  which  are 

inseparably  united  by  the  feeling  of  their  authors,  and  by 

their  relation  to  one  great  religious  theme. 

In  the  course  of  this  Essay  on  the  classification  of  pictures, 
in  which  most  of  the  best  Italian  and  German  paintings  are 
mentioned  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of   the  authoress,   it   is 
[  with  extreme  surprise  that  we  notice  the  entire  omission  of  the 
f  names  and  works  of  any  of  the  Spanish  masters.     "  Prseful- 
>**  gebaut,  eo  ip«o,  quod  effigies  eorum  non  visebantur,"^     Yet 
where  shall  we  find  more  melancholy  grandeur  than  in  Morales 
ind  Zurbai*an;  more  pathos  than  in  Vargas;  more  deep  feel- 
ling  and  sprightly  grace  than  in  Murillo;    more  dignity  and 
'■'  fire  than  in  Velasquez ;     more  devoted    energy  than  in  the 
'portrait  of  Donna   Maria   Pacheco*    by   El    Mudo?     The 

*  Not  the  uifstrcss  of  Peter  the  Cruel ^  but  the  magnafiunous  wife  of  Don  Juao 

PadillA,  the  lust  hero  of  the  liberties  of  Casulle ;  who,  by  her  **  devout  sacrilege,*' 

\  appro|nriat<9d  the  treasures  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tokdo  to  thf  cause  of  her  coimiTjr, 

i  animated  her  husband  to  the  struggle  In  which  he  perished,  and  revenged  Hia 

» death  when  the  Junta  was  dissolved,  and  the  triumph  of  Clvarlrs  V.  compleic 

The  portraii  here  referred  to  is  the  only  work  of  the  dunih  painter — Joan  Xi- 

'  menes  Navarrete — that  we  have  ever  hod  the  good  fortune  to  aee»     It  is  ia  ihe 

»sion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.     Though  painted  on  the  rougheat 

'  canTas,  it  ia  finished  witl)  exquisite  softness  ;  combining  a  rich  and  ft4>nibre  lonc* 

with  a  daring  grandeur  of  expression  which  hat  never  been  siu-passcd.    Itiibf 

Church  of  the  Escurial  there  are  (or  were)  eight  pictures  by  El  Mudo.     lit  wm 

LiK>ru  in  EiiCBj,  and  died  in  1577- 
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icfiarncteristic  which    is  common  to  all  the    Spaniards,  is  the 
libFown  twilight  they  throw  over  their  works.    To  them  shade 
od  gloom  seem  to  be  what  light  and  colour  are  to  the  Venetians 
Fmnd  to  Rubens.      To  be  felt  in  perfection  Spanish  pictures 
Light  to  be  seen,  as  they  are  in  Marshal  Soult's  gallery,  with- 
out the  ccyntrast  of  the  Italian  Schools.     The  spectator  is  at  once 
aorcd  into  an  assemblage  of  forms  which  gradually  emerge 
the  dark  mass,  as  the  eye  6ts  itself  to  their  obscurity, 
lere  and  there  a  broader  light  glares  across  the  murky  can- 
l^t^  but  it  is  the  light  of  a  torch,  not  of  day*     In  a  dozen 
J  Jiicfures  hung  round  a  room  you  will  not  descry  one  flash  of 
rtolour,  except  in  those  of  Velasquez,  who  occasionally  belts 
I  Iris  gallants  with  a  sash  of  carnation;    and  of  Murillo,  who 
'  varies  his  expression  by  the  fusion  rather  than  by  the  contrast 
of  colours*.    The  saints  and  martyrs  are  all  of  them  represented 
'  in  the  attitude  of  a  calm  and  intense  melancholy,  but  few  of 
thetn  exhibit  the  pangs  of  animal  suffering  as  in  Rubens,  or 
the  exhaustion  of  animal  endurance  as  in  Annibale  Carracci, 
In  one  picture  by  Morales,  now  at  Paris,  the  Christ  himself  is 
elothed  in  a  black  robe,  which  sweeps  the  earth  as  Jie  bends 
I  beneath  the  weight  of  the  cross. 

But  the  Spanish  artists  excel  more  in  the  general  sentiment 
which  their  compositions  convey,  than  in  dtflleate  or  lofty  expres- 
fion.  The  countenance  and  the  forms  in  their  pictures  remind  one 
of  a  portrait,  rather  than  of  an  ideal  conception.  None  of  them 
«ppn>ach  the  great  Italian  or  German  artists  in  the  expression 
^  of  the  Saviour's  countenance.  Velasquez  gives  to  some  of  his 
female  saints  a  character  of  inexorable  beauty  and  stem  resolu- 
^  lion,  which  is  almost  too  harsh  for  the  subject ;    but  many  of 

•  T«»  of  the  finest  latidtcapes  in  the  world,  and  we  bcHcve,  almost  the  only 
I  gnnitne  works  of  that  class  which  their  respective  authors  ever  paintcdt  are  th« 
pictures  of  iheir  respective  birth-places  by  Titian  and  hy  Murillo*  The  one  in  the 
poMcasiim  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster ;  the  other  recently  exhibited  in  Lon- 
ddfi.  The  Venetian  artist  has  thrown  over  the  rocks  and  watera  of  his  native 
Csdore,  the  '  broader*  browner  shade/  with  that  fullness  and  warmth  of  hue,  which 
wc  meet  with  in  his  historical  works.  But  Murillo  has  given  a  wilder  character 
to  Oi  I  Pilas  in  his  own  Andalusian  mountains  i  a  torrent  dashing  down 

trotu  11  rocki  till  it  is  lost  in  an  unfathomnbte  pool  beneath^  a  castle  on 

the  CTttkl  ot  the  cliff,  and  a  rude  bridge  over  the  ravine,  mark  the  awful  scenery 
ia  nhicb  the  painter  was  born ;  whiUt  the  cabin  on  the  hill  side,  the  fowls  pick- 
ing their  grain  at  the  door,  and  the  mules  slowly  winding  along»  diapUy  th« 
Tiriety  of  the  artUt^t  lalent,  and  perhaps  recall  the  simplicity  of  hia  early  life. 
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ness,  of  certain  traditionary  principles,  of  maxims  which  havi 
borne  the  wear  of  years,  and  of  supporters  enjoying  both  for- 
tune and  distinction  in  the  state.  Each  of  them  has  its  own 
historical  genealogy,  like  that  of  the  patrician  fannlies  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  they  have  both  an  equal  right  to  place  their  future 
prospects  under  the  protection  of  their  former  achievements* 
This  state  of  things  assures  us  that  our  country  can  never 
want  for  a  government;  hy  the  side  of  the  actual  administra- 
tion another  expectant  administration  is  always  in  waiting ;  and 
the  power  of  the  statesmen  of  to-day  may  become  to-morrow 
the  inlieritance  of  other  statesmen*  In  the  House  of  Commons 
there  are,  in  fact,  but  two  distinct  sections,  that  of  the  Trea^ 
sury,  and  that  of  the  Opposition.  There  is  no  recognised 
intermediate  party.  Out  of  the  walls  of  Parliament  you  may 
be  a  Radical  or  a  genuine  Whig,  a  follower  of  Lord  Stanley  or 
of  the  member  for  Kilkenny,  of  the  juvenile  Whigs  or  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  but  in  a  division  of  the  House  there  are  but  two 
parties^  that  of  the  partisans  and  that  of  the  opponents  of 
reform,  that  of  the  Whigs  and  that  of  the  Tories* 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  France.  For  the  lost 
twenty  years,  that  is  to  say  as  long  as  regular  free  institutions 
have  existed  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
periods  of  transient  reaction,  the  parties^  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  classes  of  opinion  have  never  disposed  of  the 
governing  power.  The  Administration  has  never  passed 
either  to  the  linn'ts  of  the  c6ti  gauche  or  of  the  cote  dtoU^ 
the  former  of  which  represented  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputiefl 
the  revolutionary  passions  of  the  people,  tlie  latter  being 
imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  the  emigration:  but  it  has 
always  remained  in  the  cefitre8—\r\  i\\^  centre  droits  composed 
of  the  legitimists,  during  the  restoration ;  and  in  the  veftire 
ifaitche^  or  liberal  division,  since  the  government  of  JVL  Casi- 
mir  Ferier»  The  only  result,  which  has  ensued  from  the  various 
attempts  made  since  1814  to  throw  the  government  into  the 
I)ands  of  the  more  thorough-going  parties,  has  been  a  decided 
rising  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  party  of  the  emi- 
gration made  two  great  assaults  upon  the  supreme  power, 
at  an  interval  of  fifteen  years.  The  consequence  of  the  #ir*;t 
reaction,  which  took  place  in  1815,  was  the  coup  d'ct^it  of  the 
(Jth  of  September,  1816,  which  not  only  dissolved  the  Cham* 
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mumef!  the  inirouvabley  bul  which  altered  the  electoral 
y  royal  ordinance  amidst  the  applause  of  public  opinion. 
The  legitimist  reactiun  of  1830  had  armed  itself  in  its  turn 
vrith  a  dictatorial  power  to  destroy  or  to  modify  the  pledges 
recognised  by  the  charter,  and  the  people  responded  to  that 
coup  d\*tat  by  «  revolution. 

The  revolutionary  movement  of  ttufy  1830  was  in  fact  a 
third  reaction,  wliich,  after  having  carried  away  the  narrow 
barriers  rai^  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  to  hem  in 
the   ]  ■  of   the   country,    threatened    to   sap  the   order 

snd  y  of  the  government  in  its  very  basis.     If  the 

timiat   party  had   alarmed   the  nation,  the  liberal  party 
lanned  M)ciety  ;  and  the  interests  of  property,  of  commerce, 
id   of  manufacture,  entered  into  a  rt^ady  alliance  to   wrest 
le  administration  of  afTairs  from  its  grasp.     Such  was  the 
jng   of   that  period  of  resistance,  which  was  at   Hr&t 
aJid  almost  within  the  l>ounds  of  miuleration,  but  which 
utned  the  frightful  character  of  a  counter-revolution  in  the 
isnrrections  of  June  1832  and  April  18S4. 
It  was  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Cenfres — the  moderate 
lions  of  the  Chamber — that  the  middle  classes  made  those 
-  -  *e  effcirta,  and  sacrificed  to  their  tranquillity  so  many 
[j.  s  and  pledges.     Whence,  then,  is  the  power  of  the 

'enires  derived  in  France?     And  how  does  it  happen  that  a 
Dtrv  which  seems  to  be  destined  by  its  position  and  by  the 
araxrter  of  its  inhabitants  to  try  exjieriments  for  the  rest  of 
lihe  worlds  and  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  vanguard 
of  civilisation,  now  betrays  all   the  timidity  of  reserve,  and 
wpelft,  as  it  would  seem,  every  kind  of  impetuous  movement? 
The  French  |)eople  is  now  in  a  phase  of  its  political  exist- 
tnee,  which  has  little  in  common  with  the  situation  of  other 
civilized  nations.     It  has  irrevocably  and  completely  drained 
the  cup  of  revolution ;  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality 
prejionderate  in  the  laws,  influence  the  manners  of  the  country, 
lod  now  only  give  rise  to  questions  of  detail  as  to  the  greater 
or  lesser  application  which  they  may  receive.    Of  the  two  great 
interests  which  met  in  that  gigantic  contest,  the  democratic 
dement  has  alone  survived ;  but  it  has  still  to  organize  its  force, 
to  constitute  its  authority,  and  finally  to  settle  the  great  question 
of  Political  power.      This  question  awakens  a  series  of  ideas 
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which  are  a  subject  of  anxious  speculation  to  the  French  ; 
is  felt  that  the  hiterestB  of  s^K'iety  are  already  at  stake,  and  that 
great  controversies  oi  opinion  must  necessarily  ensue.  But  this 
situation  is  rather  foreseen  than  actually  felt ;  it  does  not  yet 
furnish  matter  for  practical,  political,  or  scientific  discussioni 
but  it  is  the  source  of  a  vague  instinct^  wbicli  the  course 
of  events  can  alone  render  more  certain  and  precipe,  Tliis 
position  of  affairs  suffices  to  account  for  the  wide  separation 
which  now  exists  between  interests  and  opinions  in  France : 
the  opinions  are  old,  the  interests  are  new ;  the  opinions  are 
founded  upon  theories  of  abstract  freedom,  the  intereets  are  in- 
stinctively attracted  to  the  centre  of  jx>wer.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  superior  minds  which  direct  their 
energies  to  the  solution  of  present  difficulties,  the  parties  in  the 
country  are  quite  uncontrolled  by  existing  facts,  and  tubsiit 
upon  traditions  and  illusions  which  every  day  effaces  more  com* 
pletely.  In  reality,  the  only  persons  who  have  any  opinions  in 
, France  are  the  very  young,  and  the  very  old;  f  '  .  on- 
)  sent  to  join  the  standard  of  a  party.     Their  cut  i  .ed 

r  are  either  reminiscences,  or  enthusiastic  sentiments :  at  twentyi 
[St  is  not  unnatural  to  dream  of  entire  liberty  and  absolute 
f  equality,  to  advocate  the  propaganda  ami  universal  sufl^rage,  to 
^consider  the  rights  of  men  more  than  their  dutiesi  to  contemn 
Vttll  forms  of  government  not  styling  themselves  republican,  and 
tto  believe  that  the  inauguration  of  the  Iciwest  classes  of  society 
[into  jx)wer  would  be  the  sure  forerunner  of  the  pacilication  of 
[mankind  :  at  sixty,  the  dream  is  changed,  and  the  worship  of 
[past  days  begins;  the  opinions  of  the  legitimists,  the  imperial- 
Vists,  or  the  jacobins,  are  held  by  men  who  have  respei'tively 
[shared  the  exile  of  the  Bourbons,  serveil  as  instruments  to  ilie 
F  despotism  of  the  Kmpire,  or  borne  a  part  in  the  energi^tic 
measures  of  the  Comite  de  Salut  FubUe :  anil  as  for  the  inert 
mass  of  each  party,  populations  are  to  be  found  in  all  countries 
ither  with  the  visionary  glow  of  twenty,  or  the  narrow  predi- 
ctions of  old  age. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  generality  of  men  of  property  and  r^ 

Section,  men  of  a  middle  age  and  of  the  middle  classes,  ore  de< 

Ivoid  of  any  fixed  jK»litical  opiniuns.     That  vast  fln    '       ^   »fly 

pwhich  follows  the  current  of  evetits  without  direct^  ^        md 

vhich  has  no  force  of  impulsion  in  itself,  represents  a  kind  of 
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1'  ^  I^raiice.     It  is  usually  denominated   the 

^  party,  or  the  juste  milieu. 
To  Allinn  tbat  the  luajority  of  political  opinions  is  to  be  found 
'  >s  of  the  re/i/rtJj^  is  simply  to  admit  that 

11  in  fact  unclassed.     The  administration 
ibe  country  is  tims  wielded  hy  a  large  body  of  men  who 
vern,  like  any  other  multitude^  without  systematic  foresight, 
I  by  an  in^tinet   which  is  as  safe  a£i  it  is  egotistical.     They 
not  guided  by  the  inspirations  of  genius,  but  by  the  dictates 
good  sense.     Under  the  restoration,  this  immense  column  was 
by  the  lauded  proprietors  ;  at  the  present  day  it  adopts 
great  capitalists  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  and  com- 
^ir  --^  •;  r  its  lemlers.     To  apply  the  technical  plu*aseology  of 
t  ic'h  politicians  (to  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  aceus^ 

our  readers,  with  a  view  to  the  pamphlets  before  us,)  we 
lay  observe  that  the  former  ceni re  gauche  is  now  established 
tlie  position  of  the  centre  droits  and  that  the  more  liberal 
i|>o«atJon  of  the  coU  (gauche  is  gradually  passing  into  the 
ire  ifauche  ;  in  short  that  the  centres  are  expanding  to  fill 
le  wlioleptJjtical  scale,  and  preponderate  more  and  more  in  the 
The  electoral  body  (as  we  demonstrateil  in  our  last 
')  is  henceforvvard  in  feudatory  de[iendeuce  on   their 
the  whole  Chamber  of  Peers  has  been  selected  from 
ibetr  ranks ;  and  the  more  the  old  passions  of  the  Chamber  of 
tits  expire,  the  more  are  its  several  shades  confounded  in 
p  neutral  tint. 

The  Centres,  if  we  examine  their  principal  elements  alone^ 
liiay  be  divided  into  three  main  varieties:  the  party  of  the 
I,  the  party  of  the  fanatical,  and  the  class  of  men  who6e 
leniper  and  whose  conscience  bind  them  to  moderation,  and  who 
look  upon  any  decided  opiuiun  as  a  perilous  excess. 

The  party  of  the  adroit,  or  (to  vary  the  term)  that  of  the 
men  o(  business  deserving  the  name  of  statesmen,  is  composed 
M  those  able  administrators  who  have  been  for  the  lust  SO  years 
in  France  a  kind  of  fixtures  made  over  to  each  successive 
occupant  of  the  supreme  power:  Senators  under  the  empire; 
Peers  or  Prefects  during  the  liestorution ;  in&trumeats  and 
rtcrs  of  the  new  dynasty.  They  are  wholly  devoid  of 
pleH  themselves,  and  they  look  upon  principles  in  others 
i&  mere  Utopian  Khemes.     To  them  whatever  is,  is  right ;  and 
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they  come  to  a  ready  understanding  with  any  change  which  has 
success  to  recommend  it.  Their  fortunes  float  uninjured  by 
political  catastrophes;  but  violence  forms  no  part  of  their 
policy,  because  they  are  well  aware  that  sooner  or  later  eveiy 
persecution  is  followed  by  a  re-action ;  their  moderation  is  the 
effect  of  their  prudence,  not  of  their  hamanity-  The  judges 
who  sentenced  the  ministers  of  Charles  X,  to  simple  iraprison- 
inent  fur  life,  were  the  same  who  condenmed  Marshal  Ney  to 
death.  The  whole  science  of  government,  as  they  practise  lit 
is  comprised  in  the  little  word  *  compoun<I ;'  they  compound 
with  individuals,  they  com|K>und  with  parties,  they  compound 
with  circimi stances.  There  is  no  constitution  which  they  have 
not  promulgated ;  no  change  to  which  they  have  not  set  their 
i^eal*  Their  rule  of  politics  has  no  similarity  to  the  needle^ 
which  points  to  the  North,  over  whatever  seas  and  thmugh  what- 
ever gales  the  vessel  may  speed;  but  is  rather  like  the  veering 
course  of  a  ship  directed  by  a  weather-cock,  changing  with 
every  wind  that  blows.  That  rule  is,  in  one  word,  the  narrow- 
est egotism,  and  the  most  constant  application  of  the  interest 
of  the  hour  to  the  concerns  of  the  state.  The  Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  is  the  true  residumn  of  all  the  govemmenUs  of 
France,  contains  the  most  compact  nucleus  of  this  party; 
which  is  represented  by  none  more  aptly,  amongst  the  elder  c» 
the  younger  sUtesmen,  than  by  M,  de  Talleyrand,  M*  Pas* 
quier,  and  M.  Thiers* 

The  party  which  is  distinguished  for  its  fanatical  attachment 
to  the  ruling  powers  is  in  fact  only  a  variety  of  the  same  clans;. 
It  is  composed,  in  the  first  place,  of  those  in  whom  the  fear  of 
change  amounts  to  absolute  terror;  for  whom  every  existing 
power  is  a  providential  safe-guard ;  and  who  ask  for  nothing 
but  secure  repose,  and  an  easy  interchange  of  transactions. 
These  men  are  the  ogres  of  the  Stock-Exchange,  the  big  wigs 
of  the  counting-house,  and  the  feudal  lords  of  the  cotton  mill, 
whose  valuation  of  the  prosperity  and  the  greatness  of  their 
country  is  exclusively  founded  on  their  own  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Next  to  theni  comes  the  military  party,  less  cor- 
rupted indeed  by  lucre  but  endowed  with  far  more  vidour  than 
intelligence*  To  them  the  empire  was  the  beau  ideal  of  go- 
vernment; and  tliey  are  too  much  accustomed  to  pa«^ive  ohc- 
dience  to  understand  the  privileges  of  free  discussion.     They 
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not  devoted  to  the  minister,  or  the  opinions  he  professes,  or 
institutions  ot  the  country,  but  to  the  head  of  the  state, 
be  he  Louis  Philippe  or  Napolam,  At  a  sign  from  one  in  high 
authority  they  are  ever  ready  to  smash  the  printing  presses, 
and  throw  the  representatives  of  the  country  out  of  the  win- 
dav8— a  proceeding  which  they  terrn^  in  familiar  language, 
**  wlefMnng  the  lawyers.'' 

The  last  fraction  of  the  centres,  which  might  be  mistress 

the  iidfninistratian  if  it  had  more  energy,  is  composed  of 

'«H   the    Hera  partisy  which   stand    upon    the  verge  of  the 

centres  and  the  extremes*     They  are  the  pivots  upm  which 

aueh  variations  as  occur  in  the  majority  turn ;    but  either 

\m\  inability  or  disinterestedness,  in  all  the  revolutions  of  the 

abinet  they  neither  sow  nor  reap. 

The  personal  influence  of  Louis  Philippe  results,  perhaps, 
m  the  circumstance  of  his  summing  up  in  his  character,  as 
rdl  as  in  his  policy,  all  the  different  elements  of  which  the 
arliajnentary  majority  is  composed.  The  king  represents 
centres,  just  as  fairly  as  the  centres  represent  the  actual 
ition  of  France.  He  is  not  a  man  of  genius,  although 
\  Aalterers  have  styled  him  "  le  Napoleon  de  la  Paix^~he 
rnot  exactly  a  man  of  wit,  like  Louis  XVIIL  of  royal  and 
Iterary  memory ;  but  Louis  Philippe  is  a  roan  of  sense^ 
lowed  with  a  just  though  not  a  keen  discernment,  and  with 
luency  rather  than  with  eloquence  ;  resolute  without  boldness, 
ident  without  timidity,  apt  for  business,  fond  of  details, 
lid  rising  gradually  from  the  details  to  the  whole  of  a  sub- 
,  himself  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  government, 
)  calculating  than  observing,  never  deferring  anything  till 
[ie  morrow,  yet  always  ready  to  wait  for  what  the  morrow 
ay  bring,  and  thus  possessing  the  qualities  which  most 
ne  a  sovereign  at  an  epoch  of  transition.  The  progress 
democracy  in  France  has  passed  through  the  successive 
of  military  enterprise  and  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  first  of  these  two  epochs,  a  time  at  which  the  highest 
t  the  lowest  grades  of  the  social  ladder  were  perpetually 
^ht  into  contact,  is  personified  by  Napoleon,  who  was 
pbe  loftiest  type  of  the  soldier  of  fV>rtune  that  ever  rose  out 
the  chaos  of  revolution.  Louis  Philippe  is  the  parvenu 
df  a  more  peaceful  a-ra,  wtio  has  not  been  promoted  by  the 
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ftplendour  of  his  achievumeuts  or  of  lus  rorttiue,  but  r 
by  his  skill  in  turning  events  to  the  beat  advantiige  without 
running  counter  to  the  men  he  has  had  to  deal  with,  by  his 
ready  compliance  with  the  necessities  of  the  time,  and  his 
constant  solicitude  for  his  interests  as  well  as  his  reputation. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  taught  mathematics  in  a  Swiss  day- 
school;  at  thirty,  he  married  a  Neapolitan  princess;  at  flirty, 
he  was  reinstatetl  in  the  richest  patriinony  in  Europe  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbtms ;  and  before  the  revolution  of 
July  had  taken  place,  public  opinion  had  already  placed  liim 
on  the  throne  of  France. 

Notwitiistanding  the  aristcjcmtical  tendencies  of  the  latter 
years  of  the  empire,  there  was  more  real  equality  under  the 
rule  of  Napoleon  ;  for  the  sword  was  then  the  surest  guide  to 
fortune,  and  the  sword  was  wielde<l  by  the  pix>ple*  Murat, 
Liannes,  Mass^na,  LefebvTe,  Lasalle,  and  the  heroes  of  the 
great  army,  were  men  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  Bui 
under  the  rule  of  Louis  Philippe,  notwithstanding  the  laws  of 
intimidation,  there  is  more  real  liberty.  The  liberties  of 
France  are,  indeeil,  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  which 
are  naturally  so  timid  and  mistrustful  as  to  be  afraid  of  their 
own  power ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  are  secure 
from  the  assaults  of  any  force  in  the  country*  Louis  Philippi* 
may  perhaps  interfere  in  the  direction  of  public  aif*airs  raore 
than  a  constitutional  king  ought  to  do.  He  is  accuaed  erf 
engrossing  all  the  activity  of  the  government,  and  of  leaving 
his  ministers  to  bear  an  unjust  responsibility  :  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  king  himself  has  rather  fosterefi  than  disclaimed 
this  opinion,  by  openly  professing  on  all  occasions  that  llw* 
system  adopted  by  the  government  is  identical  with  his  per- 
sonal views.  All  his  speeches,  addressed  to  the  Chambers,  to 
deputations,  and  to  corporate  bodies,  hold  the  same  language: 
and  these  harangues  have  been  carefully  collected  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  foniiing  a  corpus  of  the  king's  polities  and 
the  king's  works,  which  are  privately  distributed  to  the 
families  about  the  court  to  encourage  or  reward  tJieir  zeal  in 
his  service. 

This  system  of  temporizing  resistance  is  not  merely  the  coiise- 
quence  of  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  M.  Perier,  as  is  commonly 
supposed ;  but  it  has  been  the  unvarying  rule  of  Louis  Phi* 
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iPs  conduct  in  all  the  various  jiositiotis  of  his  political  career 
and  of  his  private  lite.     To  go  no  further  hack  into  his  history, 
fmnajciie  the  proclamation  which  he  made  as  Lieutenant- 
G^ieral  of  the  kingdom  iuimediately  after  the  three  days,  in 
wfakb  he  presents  himself  as  a  guarantee  of  puhlic  order  to 
the  nefwly  conquered  liberties  of  the  country,  treats  the  revo- 
lutioci  aa  one  power  treats  another,  anil  professes  his  object  to 
be  to  «ive  it  from  its  own  excesses.     At  a  somewhat  later 
periodi  under  the  very  liberal  administration  of  M.  LatWtlej 
the  King  defined  his  system  in  the  following  terms,  in  his 
SBniw  to  a  deputation  of  the  National  Guard  of  Gaillac 
(Tani),  on  the  ^Oth  of  January  18S1.     "  We  must  distinctly 
**  understand,'^  said  he^  **  what  the  advantages  of  the  revolu- 
•*  tioo  really  are :  it  must  not  l>e  imagined  that  they  consist  in 
an  extension  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  country,  beyond  the 
Liiinils  which  public  order  and  the  sj^irit  of  our  institutions 
No  doubt^  the  revolution  of  July  ought  to  bear 
its  fruits  ;  but  this  expression  is  too  often  applied  in  a  sense 
which  answers  neither  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  nor  to  the 
wants  of  the  age,  nor  to  the  maintenance  of  pubHc  order. 
These  are,  however,  the  conditions  which  ought  to  direct 
our  jxilicy  ;    and  we  shall   endeavour  to  maintain  a  JtrsT 
uKUirM,  equally  remote  from  the  excesses  of  popular  power 
and  from  the  abuses  of  the  royal  prerogative.'^ 
To  iay  the  truth,  the  adage  which  has  become  so  celebrated 
Fmnce,  Le  Hoi  begke  bt  kk  goitvernk  pas,  cannot  be 
^gorously  applied  to  a  new  dynasty*    A  new  sovereign,  chosen 
by  a  people  still  intoxicated  mth  the  tide  of  revolution,  incurs 
risks  and  bears  a  degree  of  responsibility  which  is  not  always 
■  compatible   with    the   contemplative  inactivity   of  a   British 
anarch-     Public  opinion  is  not  at  those  moments  a  stream, 
rhich  calmly  bears  the  state  along  with  its  course;  but  it  is 
tie  business  of  the  ruler  to  precede,  instead  of  waiting  for  its 
nfluence,  and  to  prepare  the  bed  into  which  it  will  afterwards 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  King  simply  invests 
lie  ministers,  and  the  system  adopted  by  the  majority,  with  the 
lauthority   of  the  slate:    but  at  a   period  of  great  political 
Ichanges,  he  exercises  a  kind  of  initiative  in  the  community, 
land  he  is  like  the  mariner  placed  highest  in  the  vessel  to  look 
[  ©ut  for  the  port  to  which  it  is  bound.     The  mistake  has  been 
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to  attempt  to  construe  this  peculiar  situation  into  a  law  of  the 
representative  system.  As  if  the  example  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  to  give  rise  to  a  new  definition  of  constitutional  monarchy* 
his  courtiers  have  invented  another  formulary  for  the  especial 
use  of  attornies-general,  which  runs :  le  Roi  rc^ne,  goiweme^ 
et  nadministre  pas ,-  amounting,  in  fact*  to  the  notable 
discovery  that  as  a  king  has  neither  the  hundred  eyes  of 
Argus,  nor  the  hundred  arras  of  Briareus,  he  cannot  conduct 
the  administration  of  the  country  without  the  assistance  of  a 
few  clerks.  In  point  of  fact,  the  attention  of  Louis  Philippe 
confines  itself  to  the  more  important  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive. The  ministers  of  public  instruction,  of  cr^  .  of 
justice,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  and  of  finance,  are  nc  v  to 
do  what  they  think  best.  But  in  the  home  department  and 
in  that  of  foreign  affairs,  the  king  only  tolerates  men  of  his 
own  choice,  who  are  in  fiict  his  docile  secretaries,  by  means  of 
whom  he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  police  of  the  interior^  and  him- 
self directs  the  diplomatic  relations  of  France.  He  also  reserves 
to  himself  certain  appointments,  such  as  the  places  in  the  Cour 
des  Comptes  and  the  Conseil  d'Etat»  which  he  regards  as 
patronage  usefully  appended  to  the  civil  list,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  means  of  rewarding  his  supj^rters. 

This  personal  influence  of  the  king  will  necessarily  diminish 
in  proportion  as  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  acquiftes 
more  consistency,  and  more  power  of  expressing  itself-  Till 
such  be  the  case,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  actual 
position  of  affairs.  In  all  epochs  of  transition,  there  are  in 
fact  two  powers  and  two  responsibilities:  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  ministers  who  are  responsible  to  the  chamber; 
and  the  extra-constitutional  power  of  the  sovereign,  which 
stands  awfully  responsible  to  the  sentence  of  a  revolution*  It 
IS  worthy  of  remark  that  Louis  Philippe  has  not  been  the  only 
Frenchman  who  has  exceeded  the  limits  and  the  provisions  of 
the  charter.  This  reproach  (if  a  reproach  can  be  addressed  to 
what  was  the  necessity  of  the  times)  may  be  equally  directed 
against  the  majorities  and  minorities  in  the  state.  An  active 
minority  lias  attacked,  both  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  in  La 
V^endee,  not  the  ministers  and  their  acts,  but  the  sovereign 
and  the  institutions  he  was  pledged  to  defend ;  in  the  Chatn- 
btra,  the  minority  which  signed   and  published  the  compte 
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irtrtuft* — Si  protest  hostile  to  the  monarchical  pnnciple,  at 
t  by  itii  omissions, — interposed  itself  in  the  troubles  of  the 
Sth  of  June  between  the  government  and  the  insurrection; 
stljr,  it  is  evident  that  ihe  majority  in  the  Chambers  is  mor^ 
Itlflched  to  the  person  of  the  king  than  to  the  monarchy,  and 
|lu  the  moDarchy  more  than  to  liberal  institiitionifi. 

We  have  not  adverted  to  another  cause  which  is  not  without 

Lcertaia  iofluence:   Louis  Philippe  is  undoubtedly  a  superior 

pan,  and  he  is  perfectly  conscious  of  his  superiority ;    sur- 

junded  as  he  is  by  persons  of  inferior  abilities,  he  would 

ihe  submission  of  his  own  reason  to  theirs  as  an  act  of 

icaljoji.     M.  de  Talleyrand  is  the  only  adviser  whom  he 

Skefi  to  consult,  and  even  he  has  been  put  aside,  like  a  worn-out 

tistntmentt  since  the  King  has  fancied  that  the  old  diplomatist 

ids  the  political  destinies  of  Europe  with  a  less  certain  eye. 

DAiiiQir    Perier,    Sebastiaui,    Guizot,    Thiers,    Dupin,    and 

lillon  Barrot,  may  be  termed  the  generals  of  the  King's 

iff,  whom  he  dispatches  or  will  dispatch  upon  a  given  point 

•t  the  most  opjiortune  moment.     But  the  entire   plan  of  the 

ovemment  is  a  system  far  above  the  strength  or  tlie  powers 

^^lany  one  of  these   lieutenants  of  the  crown.     It  may  be 

that  Louis P  htlippe  governs  France  by  the  riglit  of  his 

E®wn  ability  :    in  the  state  of  languor  and  intellectual  anarchy 

I  into  which    that  country   has  fallen,  none  of  the  parties  in 

jlhe  state  can  supply  the  elements  of  a  great  minister;  none 

ijftf  the  majorities  in  the  Chamber,  since  the  Revolution  of  July, 

\  ever  had  a  distinct  apprehension  of  its  own  purposes.     To 

guardian  of  a  king,  though  he  be  only  a  constitutional 

ISing,  besides  the  authority  which  leads  a  parliament,  some* 

1  thing  of  that  personal  ascendency  is  requireil,  which  belonged 

[lo  such  men  as  Mazarin,  Richelieu,  Colbert,  Chatham,  or  Pitt. 

3uis  Philippe  is  adroit  and  fortunate,  and  indisputably 

fortunate  than  he  is  adroit:   his  policy  is  rarely  baffled 

[In  its  low  flight  along  the  ground,  but  it  can  neither  soar  to 

^  >;,  nor  extend  itself  to  a  wider  scope.     The  king  may 

i2  |jtly  be  compared  to  Massena,  of  whom  Napoleon  said, 

[that  his  preconcerted  dispositions  were  bad,  but  that  he  was 

tr     '     ^   by  the  Held  of  battle  itself.     In  like  manner  Louis 

1  rises  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,   but   he 

[  requires  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  rise :  he  is  gifted  by 
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luiture  witli  more  elasticity  than  mobility  of  character,  an  J 
more  discriminating  talent  than  genius. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  princijial  feature^  of  the  present 
state  of  France,  tlie  preponderating  influence  of  the  centres, 
and  the  progressive  deconi|X)sition  of  all  parties*  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  how  this  strange  fusion  has  taken  place.  We  fear 
that  the  history  of  this  change  will,  indeed,  appear  to  be  the 
history  of  the  moit  insignificant  of  men,  but  the  smallest 
things  are  not  without  some  power  of  instructing  and  amus- 
ing. 

The  day  after  the  revolution  of  July,  the  unanimous  feeling 
which  had  achieved  the  victory  still  prevailed*  There  were 
shades,  indeed,  and  separate  classes  in  the  range  of  the  con- 
queporft,  but  there  was  but  one  party.  The  terms  r€Hsianc§ 
and  inouvement  were  then  alike  unknown,  and  none  of  the 
actors  on  the  stage  of  politics  were  as  yet  classed  with  the 
majority,  or  the  tiers-parti,  or  the  opposition,  or  the  doctri* 
naires,  or  the  republicans*  Lafayette  commanded  the  national 
guard;  Dupont  de  TEure,  Casimir  Perier,  Guizot,  and 
Dupin,  sat  in  the  same  cabinet ;  and  as  for  the  legitimist 
party,  it  was  too  much  overwhelmed  by  its  defeat,  and  t4X> 
far  separatetl  from  the  uniform  feeling  of  the  nation,  io  show 
itself  at  all.  The  cabinet  council  met  to  delibemle,  and  the 
('haml>er8  proceeded  to  legislate,  after  having  strung  together 
the  articles  of  the  charter :  but  the  actual  government  was  not 
in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the  Chambers ;  it  still  remained  on  the 
Boulevards  and  in  the  streets,  where  the  j>ower  of  the  mul- 
titude had  been  left,  though  the  crown  had  been  rescued* 
Day  after  day  riotous  masses  of  men  surrounded  the  palaces 
of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  King;  sometimes  they  were  con- 
tented by  an  affable  salute,  at  one  time  the  royal  arms  were 
eflaced  from  the  king^s  carriages,  and  at  another  the  ministers 
were  dismisKcd, 

On  the  1 3th  of  March,  when  Casimtr  Perier  came  into  oflfice, 
the  Chambers  and  the  Ministry  resumed  tlieir  authority  :  but 
Utat  event  was  the  signal  for  fresh  divisions  of  opinion.  The 
vague  outlines  of  the  several  parties  began  t*>  assume  more  pre- 
cision ;  the  two  great  fractions  of  the  liberals  separated  m4ife 
openly  ;  and  whilst  the  op)x»aition  tended  to  join  the  opiniuii# 
of  the  republicans,  the  ministerial  party  drew  nearer  to  the 
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legitUMiftU*  The  nmjorit y  ^'as  l«>ng  in  suspense  between  these 
two  djrifl3onft,aTtcl  the  question  was  not  decided  by  the  elections  of 
ISSlf  for  they  were  niade  under  the  influence  of  the  approacH- 
iaf;  dbcusajon  of  tlie  hereditary  peerage^  to  aboHsli  which  }f. 
Pcrier  wm  obliged  to  bring  in  a  bill,  very  much  against  his 
own  iDciiiiBtton.  The  opporitiou  advocated  war,  but  the 
toiiiblrv  required  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Yet  such  was  the 
iildicision  of  the  majority,  that  the  ministerial  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Girod  de  TAin,  only  gained 
his  election  by  a  majority  of  five  over  M.  Laffitte,  the  candi- 
date of  the  opposition.  In  the  discussion  of  the  address  the 
oppofiitioo  carried  several  amendments,  which  might  be  regarded 
I  many  pnitestations  against  the  incipient  tendencies  of  the 
and  M-  Perier  could  only  support  his  administration 
the  first  Belgian  expedition,  which  was  a  concession  made 
ibe  opposition.  But  immediately  afterwards  the  majority 
[>unced  itself  more  decidedly.  An  amendment  which  had 
proposed  in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House,  aubsti^ 
an  elective  candidature  to  the  nomination  of  peers  by 
i  prero^tiveof  the  crown,  was  rejected  by  244  votes  against 
The  Chamber  afterwards  divided  on  the  order  of  the 
and  the  number  of  votes  in  favour  of  the  ministry 
to  £21  in  a  house  of  857  deputies ;  the  opposition 
t^  ^iced  to  166,  which  was  also  the  number  of  those 

ibo  >-  Ue  celebrated  protest  of  the  Compte  rendu. 

Although  this  struggle  did  not  last  long  the  debates  to 
it  gave  rise  were  exceedingly  keen,  and  neither  the 
who   bad   conducted    them,    nor    the    partis  which 
ircd  in  them^  were  strong  enough  to  survive  so  rude  a  con- 
ict.     After  the  long  session  of  1831  Casimir  Perier  remained 
tJie  breach  which  he  still  defended ;  but  his  powers  were 
jsted|  his  temper  shaken,  and  the  cholera  carried  him  oS, 
|ue,  his   most  violent  antagonist,  gave  way  like  the 
ler  to  the  violence  of  his  passions.    Ben^miin  Constant  died 
grief  at  the  first  symptoms  of  so  painful  a  schism  :  Lafay- 
!tte  livgd  kmg  enough  to  measure  all  its  consequences,  and  at 
mooieTtt  of  his  death  he  was  so  entirely  estranged  from  hia 
partyi  that  the  republicans  then  in  St.  Pelagie  as  prisoners 
iLLCMiNikTm  TH£iJi  WINDOWS,  as  u  sigu  of  rejoicing 
Ion  lAn/  ^econon  f 
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The  adnunistratioD  of  Casimir  Perier,  which  terminatetl  all 

be  abortive  ministerial  attempts  made  from  the  moment  of 

the  King's  inauguration  (9th  August)  to  the  13th  of  March, 

produced   a   distinct   schism   between    the  interests   and    the 

[©pinions  in  the  country,  and  divided  the  national  party  into 

L  majority  and   a  minority.     But  this  majority   and   mino- 

ity  were  in  fact  coalitions,  the  former  of  which  was  rallied 

llogether  in  the  vote  of  confidence  which  had  been  passed)  the 

llatter  in  the  liberal  protest  of  the  Compte  rendu. 

The  insurrection  of  June,  which  occurred  s(x>n  after,  was  a 

perfect  St.  Bartholomew's  day  to  the  opinions  of  the  parties 

I  then  existing;  the  bonds  which  united  them  were  broken,  the 

elements  which  composed  them  were  dissolved.     Each  section 

reverted  to  its  own  natural  affinities,  and  as  the  actors  in  the 

.political  drama  were  reduced  to  an  isolated  positinn     '       T'»st 

ran  strength  and  unity  as  much  as  they  gained  in  ind-        i    ice. 

I A  part  of  the  opposition  openly  professed  its  adherence  to 

[pure  republican  theories  ;  another,  and  more  numer*  m  nn^ 

Icaring  less  for  the  form  than  for  the  principles  of  n  m- 

[ment,  supported  the  established  monarchical  institutions.    The 

ne  schism  took  place  in  the  centres;  of  the  three  divisions 

respectively  followed   M.  Dupin,  M.  Thiers,  and  M. 

Guizot,  and  which  were  no  longer  kept  together  by  the  strong 

arm  of  M.  Perier,  the  first,  being  the  most  independent  though 

be  least  numerous,  quitted  the  mass  of  the  ministerial  party, 

I  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostile  neutrality,  and  adopteti  the  title 

[of  the  Hers  parti ;  the  more  violent  and  resolute  portion  of 

I  the  Doctrinaires  carried  away  the   remainder  with  it,   in  the 

ministerial  arrangements  which  w*ere  afterwards  made  under 

^Bl.  M.  Guizot  and  de  Bmglie,  on  the  11th  of  October.     This 

tieparation  was  brought  about  by  the  necessity  in  which  the 

I  parties  were  j)laced,  much  more  than  by  the  choice  of  the  per- 

fsons  who  c4Dmpf3sed   them.     All  means  were  taken  to  conceal 

a  truth  which  so  cruelly  betrayed  the  inability  of  the  sections 

r  either  to  combine  or  to  conflict  with  consistency.     The  term 

I  •opposition"'  was  still  used,  though  several  oppositions  did  ici 

fact  exist ;  and  every  one  was  afraid  to  avow  an  opinion  of  hb 

own,  uninfluenced  by  present  friendships  or  former  '  nis 

The  position  of  the  tiers  parti  was  not  less  absurd  ;  it  *  t* 

constantly  spoke  against  the  administration,  and  voted  Jhr  it 
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it  persisted  in  disavoi^ing  its  separate  existence  as  a  party,  and 
l%henr%'er  it  was  treated  as  a  real  entity,  sorae  one  rose  with 
Mtidtcrous  earnestness  to  repel  the  charge  as  a  calumny. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  distinction  lietween 
[the  two  periods,  which  explains  the  whole  contemporary  his- 
i>ry  of  France :  from  the  formation  of  M,  Perier's  ministry  to 
[the  titne  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  exclusive  doctrinaires^ 
I  i  parliamentary  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  centres  and 
llhe  radical  opposition  ;  but  from  the  origin  of  the  Broglie 
linistration  until  its  fall  this  spring,  the  contest  lay  between 
fractions  of  the  majority,  the  doctrinaires  and  the  tiers 
I  partit  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  struggle  was  but 
t  ***  11  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  opposition  and  of  the 
L  of  the  country.     The  %^icissitudes  which  marked  that 

I  Itmnge  campaign  of  marches  and  counter-marches  are  highly 
[characteristic  of  the  vacillating  habits  of  French  politicians. 
When  the  sky  had  ceased  to  lower,  when  the  streets  were  quiet, 
[and  the  king  could  go  out  of  his  palace  without  meeting  an 
ilnfemal  machine  on  his  road,  the  chamber  adopted  the  lan- 
jgiiage  of  the  tiers  parti:    the  address,  which  in  France  is  a 
Ikind  of  political  programme  drawn  up  under  the  auspices  of  ^ 
[M,  Dupln,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  recommended  neco- 
nomy  in  the  state,  an  amnesty  to  political  offenders,  an  ener- 
getic policy  towards  foreign  powers,  and  a  merciful  forbearance 
towards  domestic  enemies.     But  no  sooner  did  a  riot  break 
out,  or  a  political  trial  come  on,  or  a  conspiracy  with  or  with- 
out effect  come  to  light,  than  the  chamber  flung  itself  at  the 
feet  of  the  ministry,  and  seemed  to  think  that  to  refuse  any  of 
H*  demands  would  be  to  endanger  the  dynasty  and  the  country. 
The  composition  of  the  chamber  was  considerably  altered  by 
h^he  last  elections  in  1834?;  141  new  deputies  were  returned, 
which  is  nearly  a  third  of  the  w^hole  assembly.     Of  the  mem- 
hers  who  had  signed  the  Compte  rendu  only  58  remained ; 
,  and  the  greatest  losses  were  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 
The  statement  published  by  M.  Pignerre  divides  the  chamber 
of  1835  as  follows :  257  ministerial  deputies,  60  members  of 
the  tiers  parti,  107  members  of  the  opposition,  and  35  legiti- 
mists.    But  this  classification  is  too  general;  and  very  im- 
portant   clianges    have   taken   place   since   we  described   the 
numerical  forces   of  the  parties  in  a  former  number.     The 
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divisions  and  sulxii visions  of  the  chamber  are  in  point  of  fi 

[lore  numerous:  there  now  exist  several  oppositions,  several 

tiers  partis,  and  several  fractions  among  the  adherents  of  the 

Diinistry.     The  chamber  is  now  no  longer  what  it  was  at  first, 

•and  the  dissolution  of  existing  parties  has  materially  advanced 

in  tlie  lafit  three  sessions.     The  last  elections  retluced  the  num> 

ber  of  the  republican  deputies>  and  introduced  a  small  coterie 

I'Uf  legitimists :   a  new  kind  of  tiers  parti  has  been  formed  under 

fie  name  of  the  jeuJie  droitey  which  acts  with  the  opposition, 

'  though  It  holds  very  different  principles  of  government.     On 

the  other  hand^  tlie  recent  appointment  of  M.  Thiers  has  sqiap 

.I'ated    the  doctrinaire  fraction  from   the  pure  miin        "  ^'^ts, 

id  has  driven    the   former  to  join    the   counter-*  ^  ^         on* 

7nder  these  circumstances,  tlie  dissolution  of  the  ci-devnnt 

iberal  parties  is  consummated,  and  tbey  require  no  secret 

[^Hiine  to  demolish  them. 

The  chamber  iu  which  the  deputies  of  France  hold  their 
jttings,  is  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  formed  of  eight  sections 
^of    benches,   which    radiate  from    the  tribune  and   the  pre- 
sident's chair:    eacth   of  these  sections  represents  a  difimnt 
shade  of  opinion  or  party.     The  division  which  occupies  the 
seats  on  the  extreme   left  of  the  president   calls  iLself  the 
Opposiiioii  Puritaine^  or  Kadical  Opposition,  since  the  liiws 
of  September  have  forbidden  any  one  in  France  to  aspire  to 
lie  title  of  a  Republican :  this  section  consists  of  about  forty 
fieml)ers.     The  next  compartment  is  lilled  by  the  monarchioLl 
p}>osition,  headed   by  M*  Barrot,  imd   amounting  to  sixty 
iepuiies.     The  first  section  of  the  centre  gattche  is  formed  of 
llbrty  or  fifty  members  of  the  old  tieT$  parti ;   one  hundred 
aid  fifty  deputie«k,  who  are  chieHy  placemen,  mercliatitSy  «ir 
nan u fact urers,  compose  what  it  called  the  centre  pur^  ibe 
d  battalion  of  the  ministry;    seventy  members  of  the 
ire  droit  vote  witb  the  doctrinaires :  about  thirty  avowed 
secret  legitimists  are  scattered  along  the  benches  to  the 
'  fight  of  the  president,  and  fifty  or  sixty  deputies,  who  sit  with 
them,  compose  the  jeune   droiie^  a  party  which   directs  its 
attacks  against   the   administrative  acts  of  the  goveritDJmi 
Uiore  than  against  its  general  )K)licy  ;  ayid  as  it  is  still  unfettensd 
by  any  pledges^  its  pro«pei*ts  are  far  from  discouraging. 
At   a   time  when   the  systematic  opinions  of  the  v^vrral 
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^m^uceU  to  nothing,  there  are  no  better  means  of 
"^iil^^llldiited  with  their  characters,  than  by  passing 

1  their  lettclers  in  review^ 

The  extreme  Left  can  bonst  of  several  distinguished  nienv 
bers,  but  it  has  never  had  a  real  leader;  Lafayette  himself 
m'uuld  have  remained  isolated,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vene- 

^rntion  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  younger 
deputies;  for  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  very  nature  of  this 
party  to  exercise  no  solid  influence  and  to  reject  all  sound 
di«dpline.  Like  the  Radicals  in  other  countries^  the  extreme 
left  may  be  compared  to  the  vieu^  groifnards  of  the  imperial 
guard,  who  were  bravery  itself,  but  whose  ill-humour  was 
out  soothed  even  by  success;  just  so^  the  Puritans  of  France 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  the  extension  given  to  the  free 
itutions  of  the  country,  as  long  as  the  royal  prerogative 
)9  any  (portion  of  its  influence.  They  have  been  compared 
to  the  veterans  of  the  first  emigration,  of  whom  Louis  XVIIL 

I  himself  mid  that  they  had  neither  learned  nor  forgotten  any- 

1  thing;  and  it  is  certain  that  their  theories  (if  so  good  a  name 

,  can  be  bestowed  on  so  rude  a  ehao«  of  schemes)  are  composed 
of  abstract  doctrines,  which  bear  no  fliness  to  the  age,  tlie 
position,  or  the  manners  of  the  country.     This  branch  of  the 

I  opposition  professes  the  most  strict  inflexibility  of  principle  i 
it  contains  some  honourable  men>  but  their  intelligence  is  in 

:  general  less  awakened  than  tlieir  patriotism,  and  they  are 
equally  ignorant  of  men  and  of  affairs.  Whilst  the  friends  of 
M.  Barrot  were  maintaining  a  prudent  neutrality  toward  the 

{  cabicitt,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  doctrinaires, 
mud   thus  to   effect   ax\    approximation    between   the    future 

\  idministration  and  their  own  position,  the  Puritans  stigmatised 
their  policy  as  infamous,  though  it  was  clearly  in  perfect 
iiity  with  tlie  received  tactics  of  representative  as- 
ftblies.  The  discredit  of  the  Centres  arises  from  their 
readiness  to  com  promise  upon  all  occasions;  the  incapacity  of 
the  extreme  Left  proceeds  from  its  unwillingness  to  make  any 
oonipromise  at  all ;  and  in  politics,  nothing  is  more  absurd 
than  to  say  of  official  power  what  the  old  dandy  in  the  farce 
laid  of  the  coat  he  ordered,  "  If  I  can  get  into  it,  I  will  not 
*'  take  itr  In  this  division  of  tlie  Chamber  every  deputy 
fights   or   forages  for  himself  unsupported   by  any  regular 
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force;  nevertheless  two  sections  may  be  distinguished  in  it: 
that  of  the  dissatisfied  or  disappoint^,  of  whom  M,  Laffitte  is 
certainly  the  most  j^leasing  specimen ;  and  thiit  of  the  mare 
active  men,  whose  chief  speaker  is  M.  Gamier  Pages. 

**  Y-a-t-il  au  roonde,**  says  Timon,  in  one  of  the  painphleta  before  us,  **quelqu'un 
de  plus  bicnveiUant  que  M.  Laffitte  ?  combien  rois  et  pitrtJcuruTt  n'ont-ili  pai 
%h\i%b  de  Id  fiicilite  de  ce  bon  et  aimable  caf«ct^re!  Qudk  strreoil^  d'&me  iipr^a 
tant  de  fortune  perdue,  et  tant  de  nobles  esperances  fuuliccs  aux  piedfti  quel 
organe  flatteur  I  quelle  fluldite  de  paroles !  quelle  netteie  et  quelle  tcience  dani 
ce«  expositions  fifianci^res.  II  unit  aux  graces  d'un  hcmnie  de  cour,  lorsque  !• 
eour  a¥Hit  dea  gracea,  la  sinplicit^  et  ta  bonbomte  d'un  nif-goebtit  La  vie  pritee 
de  M.  Latfitte  levait  uii  cour»  de  morale  en  action/' 

Tins  eulogium   of  his   personal    qualities   is   not   indeed 
laggerated ;    but   in   his  political   character,  great  are   the 
jlingfy  the  deficiencies,   and   the  illusions,  of  so  excellent 
man.     There  was  a  time  when  the  sole  organs  of  the  liberal 
lf»arty   in   France  were   the  eloquence  of  General  Foy,   the 
Icolumns  of  the   "  Constitutionnel,'^  and  the  drawing-rootns  of 
[AI.  Lafiitte.     M.  Laffitte  was,  in  fact,  the  gnardian  of  aU  the 
[passions  and  the  opinions  which  were  afterwards  to  effect  so 
l^reat  a  change ;    but  he  was  unable  to  give  them  any  just 
[direction,  and   he  abandoned   them  in   1820  to  sheer  carbo- 
rnarism,  in  1827  to  the  doctrinaires.     When  the  Revolution 
of  July  took  place,  it  was  to  him  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
]  jowed   his  crown ;    and  M.  Laffitte,  instead  of  securing  the 
I  necessary   stipulations,    was   perhaps   the   main   cause   which 
induced  the  Chamber  to  waive  various  importaiit  conditions. 
In  18iK),  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  request  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  made  prime  minister;  but  in  the 
four  months   during  which  he  held  office,  the  power  of  the 
government   was  constantly  escaping  from  his  grasp;    open 
riot  appeared  in  the  streets,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
betrayed  him,  and  the  lower  house  at  length  declareii  itself 
against  him. 

M,  Laffitte  does  not  see  either  men  or  things  as  they  are, 
but  as  he  wishes  them  to  be;  he  is  guided  by  his  heart  more 
than  by  his  judgment,  and  his  politics  are  a  system  of  illusory 
optimism  applied  to  matters  of  government.  It  is  predsely 
because  he  demands  too  little  of  his  co-adjutors,  that  he  hapcs 
for  too  much  from  them;  and  half  their  ingratitude  towards 
him   may  have  been  caused  by  the  necefisities  of  the  time* 
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pretHct,  as  enrly  as  1830,  at  what  moDient 
Lo'i  ^ipe  aiid  M»  Laifitte  would  embrace  each  other  for 

the  last  time,  and  how  long  M.  Thiers  would  remain  faithful 
to  tlie  fortunes  of  his  first  patron* 

Tlie  public  credit  of  France  was  founded  on  the  day  that 
BftltMi  Louis  induced  the  government  of  the  Restoration  to 
paj  the  debts  of  the  empire ;  but  it  was  M.  Laffitte  who  laid 
the  biisis  of  the  financial  system  in  1816,  who  explained  its 
mgchaniflm,  and  taught  the  ministers  to  set  it  in  motion.  In 
18M,  he  alone  of  all  the  liberal  party  understood  the  plan  of 
M,  de  Villele  for  the  reduction  of  the  five  per  cents.;  and  he 
had  the  courage  to  compromise  his  popularity  by  defending  it. 
Ever  since  1830,  M.  Laffitte  has  demanded,  year  after  year,  the 
BUppresdon  of  the  Sinking  Fund;  and  if  his  own  labours 
have  not  contributed  to  the  progress  of  financial  economy, 
at  least  he  has  not  ceased  to  encourage  and  to  adopt  the  most 
enlightened  views  on  the  subject. 

The  disinterestedness  of  M,  Laffitte  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  abridge  his  influence: 
if  he  had  been  more  ambitious,  he  might  still  be  in  office* 
France  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  men 
as  eminent  as  Lafayette,  Royer-CoUard,  and  Laffitte,  are 
content  to  retire  as  tranquil  spectators  of  the  power  they 
themselves  created,  and  which  was  once  in  their  own  hands : 
but  France  is  also  the  country  in  which  great  and  patriotic 
Sees  are  least  honoured  by  public  opinion ;  and  whilst 
Buonaparte  is  worshipped  as  a  demigod,  scarcely  a  tl>ought  is 
reserved  to  virtues  which  rival  those  of  Washington. 

M.  Gamier  Pages  is  the  organ  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
opinions  which  are  most  hostile  to  monarchical  institutions; 
and  the  difficult  part  he  lios  to  play,  which  demands  an  equal 
portion  of  coolness  and  intrepidity,  could  not  be  entrusted  to 
a  more  prudent  or  a  more  determined  character. 

M,  Gamier  Pages  has  the  best  qualities  of  a  legal  advocate, 
without  the  defects  common  to  that  profession.  His  eloquence 
is  more  solid  than  brilliant,  expressing  no  more  than  wliat  he 
means  to  say,  neither  enfeebled  by  irrelevancies,  nor  led  away 
by  feeling  or  violence,  never  disconcerted  by  interruption^  but 
manceuvring  with  singular  presence  of  mind  under  embar- 
rtssing    circumstances.      He  maintains   his  ground    against 
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M.  Thiers,  anc!  gives  back  salljf  for  sally  without  going  further 
'  than  a  man  of  the  world  ought  to  do.     He  compels  the  adverse 
» majority  to  listen  to  him,  braving  tlieir  murmurs  with  imper- 
turbable coolness ;  and  be  contrives  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  the  oaths  he  has  taken  to  the  King  and  Charter^  whilst  he 
^  profits  by  every  opportunity  of  placing  his  own  convictions 
till  the   strongest  light.     But  notwithstanding  these   personal 
[  advantages,  M.  Ganiier  Pages  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  the 
leader  of  a  party.     His  activity  is  wasted  on  details;  and  he 
Is  deficient  in  that  power  which  enlists  masses  of  men  in  the 
d^ence  of  an  interest  or  an  opinion.     Like  all   the  princi* 
pal  organs  of  the  republicans,  he  is  more  distinguished  for 
close  powers  of  reasoning,  than  for  the  extent  or  elevation 
kiof  his  mind.     The  fact  that  the  mere  question  of  the  form  of 
[poUtical  institutions  is  in  reality  of  secondary  importance  to 
'  the  great  social  difhculties  arising  from  the  state  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  anarchical  condition  of  the  religious  belief  and 
the  manners  of  the  country,  is  one  which  has  not  escaped  the 
fiagacity  of  tliis  young  deputy^     But  M.  Garnier   Pages  is 
I  yoked    to    his    poUtical  connections;    he  advocates  univeral 
tfiuflrage,  though  he  is  very  well  aware  that  the  rule  of  brute 
arce,  whether  it  consist  in  the  despotism  of  the  many  or  of 
[the  few,  has  never  yet  solved  the  great  problem  of  govern- 
ment :  but  he  defends  it  as  the  standard  of  his  party.    Perhaps 
he  is  disinterested  enough  to  desire  the  reputation  of  an  orator 
more  than  ihe  authority  of  a  tribune;  but  the  conduct  of  his 
party  is  a  hinderance  to  his  own  progress ;  and   the  cry  of 
Ipopular  insurrection  has  more  tlian  once  drowned  his  voic^ 
refuted  his  speeches. 

The  regular  ]jai*lianicntary  opposition  was  for  a  long  titn^ 
inducted  by  two  leaders^  M,  Mauguin,  and  M.  Odillon  Baiw 
rot :  the  former  waB,  if  we  may  so  frpeak,  its  minister  for  foreign 
affairs;  the  latter  devoted  himself  more  jmrticularly  to  the 
home  department*  Both  of  them  affected  to  direct  the  party; 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  chief  influence  was  in  the  hands  of 
M,  Mauguin  during  the  first  years  of  the  new  goveniment,  when 
the  opposition  was  al3ove  all  a  war  party ;  and  that  influence 
has  devolved  on  M,  Barrot  ever  since  the  opp<J6Jtion,  resigi 
itself  to  the  continuance  of  the  peace,  has  become  simply 
party  of  liberal  internal   amelioration.     This  change  necci^ 
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fan  vr  rise  to  a  separation  between  two  men  who  are  rivals 

in  ai  M,  in  reputation,  and  in  talent.     Besides  which,  the 

views  they  take  of  government  are  very  different,     M,  Barrot 
Js  an    ar^i^    r'st  of  the  principle  of  centralisation^  and   he 
shares    t,  uion  of  Sieyes,   w^ho  wished  to  entablish   the 

independence  of  the  communes  as  the  basis  of  political 
ty :  M,  Mauguin  is  as  firm  a  partisan  of  ceniralieation 
P^ll.  Thiers  himself,  and  the  libcrticfi  of  his  country  are  to 
Wni  of  secondarj*  importance  to  the  acquiaition  of  power.  In 
point  of  fact  they  have  neither  of  them  very  determined 
qiinions:  M.  Mauguin  is  led  by  his  versatile  and  uncertain 
eharacter,  to  change  his  point  of  view  every  instant ;  and  the 
tcmi^mplative  disposition  of  M.  Barret  renders  his  ideas  vague 
and  often  abstract.  They  both  perceive  how  ill  the  education 
of  tbe  bar,  which  was  formerly  the  only  mode  of  preparation 
far  public  aifairs,  can  compensate  to  a  statesman  for  a  careful 
ftudy  of  the  interests  of  his  country;  but  the  one  has  not 
irage,  nor  the  other  the  patience,  requisite  to  set  about 
Clinch  would  cliange  their  habits^  and  demand  more 
than  desultory  observation  can  give,  M.  Mauguin  has  neither 
friends  nor  partisans,  although  he  is  aflTable  and  agreeable 
in  his  manners;  because  he  has  never  been  known  to  make 
a  sacrifice  for  any  one,  and  because  his  opinions  are  too 
volatile  to  excite  confidence,  or  to  confer  authority.  M.  Bar- 
rot,  notwithstanding  his  general  popularity  and  his  elotjuent 
sense,  is  deficient  in  that  njagical  energy  which  acts  so 
cibly  on  masses  of  men;  and  he  neglects  to  discipline  his 
supporters,  by  inspiriting  the  timid,  and  encouraging  the 
wanu-hearted,  who  act  with  him.  The  characters  of  both 
these  distinguished  men  are  incomplete. 

To  close  tlie  parallel  we  have  drawn,  we  shall  borrow  the 
junt  and  striking  sketches  which  Tinion  gives  of  these  two 
deputies. 

^  M.  MAUguin  n*a  pas  assez  de  suite  dans  ses  id^es ;  U  fait  trop  d'opp<MtitioQ 

iadividueli^,  et  ne  fiiU  pas  assez  d'oppositioa  collective;   il   dftournc    et  fait 

t%"ortcr,  par  «cs  brusques  tonics,  dcs  combinaisons  doiit  il  ne  ae  donoe  pa*  U 

i^eoqui^nr;  il  sc  Xmi  quand  11  devrait  parler,  ou  il  parie  quand  il  devrait 

t  soulieRt  des  theses,  pour  Ic  moins  ei^traordinaires,  ii  ce  n'est  fausai's  ; 

Tile  mcf  poi  ses  tiUcns  au  service  de  ses  opinions  \  il  reuule  devant  les  principes; 

il  prifni]  trop  la  5nes£e  pour  la  prudence,  et  la  foiblease  pour  )a  moderation. 

'*  ^l.  Mauguin  n  dfs  g-eat^  nobles,  une  parole  clain*  et  refionnaftte^  \me  attitude 
(vnse.    On  peui  iui  rLproihcr  de  trop  culculer  Ics  cffeU  watoircs,  ci  do  ne  pa« 
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«*abAtidoiiiier  ftssez  i  la  nature,  tl  «st  par  dessus  tout  habile.  Quelqucfoiii 
orsqu'il  s'anime,  et  que  chez  lui  le  naiurel  I'emporie  tiur  I'art,  il  ces»e  d'etre 
Jrh^teur,  il  devient  orateur,  il  i*el*ve  Jusqu'^  la  plus  haute  doqucnce*  Alors  il 
lit  frcmir,  pilir,  ou  pleurer  sur  les  d^hiremens  de  la  Pologne  expirante.  MtJi 
[^B  effufiions  de  Tame  tie  sont  pas  communeft  chez  M*  Maugiiin ;  et  elles  i3*^bap- 
||ient  biea  qa'h  dcs  orateurd  plus  vrui&*  plus  foug^euXt  et  plus  irregulten«  H* 
■Itfau^uin  est  trop  maitre  de  lui-meme  pour  irouver  le  path^ilque,  qui  lie  ac 
rtencontTe  que  lorsqu'on  ne  le  clierche  paa  :  luais  il  mauie  avec  un  avantngc 
I  decide  Ic  sarcosme  poignant^  et  Piroine  &  lame  fine.     II  sc  refiroidit  de  la  coIl-re  de 

i  adversairea. 

**  Je  Tai  vu  beau^  loraquc  du  haut  de  la  tribune  il  luttait  contre  Castmif 
^Perier,  sou  redoutablt*  enneml  Le  miiiistre  ^puise,  bors  d'haleioe,  lan^ait  tur 
I  ]»  tribune  let  ficbirs  de  son  ceil  en  feu.  II  boudissait  sur  son  banc  ;  il  brisail 
I  entre  «es  dents  des  exclamations  entrccoup6cs  de  menaces^  M.  Mauguin,  de  sea 
Ikvres  souriantes,  lui  d^cocbait  de  ces  traits  qui  ne  font  pas  jaillir  le  sang,  mail 
l^ui  restent  sous  repiderme.  II  voUigeaic  autour  du  ministrc,  et  se  pos*ic  en 
l^uelquc  sortesur  son  front  Comme  le  taon  qui  pique  un  taureau  mugi&santi  iJ 
l^titrait  dans  ses  naseaux;  et  Casimir  Perier  dcumait,  se  debattait  sous  luij  et 
I  demiindrkit  grace.'* 

M,  Odilloo  Barrot  is  no  leas  happily  appreciated  in  the 
1  following  lines,  which  contain  as  much  truth  in  a  somewhat 
I  less  inflated  style. 

M.  Odillon  Barrot  6tudte  peu  et  lit  pen  ;  il  rf'fl^chit  plus  qu^il  n'obserrv,  ioq 
['••prit  n*a  d^acdvitif  et  ne  veille  que  dans  les  hautes  regions  de  la  pettf^. 
f  II inistrc,  il  languirait,  et  se  kisserait  surprendre  dans  Tapplication.  II  serait 
I  plus  propre  h  dlriger  qu*a  executer,  et  il  brUlt*raiC  inoins  daus  Taction  que  dans 
lie  couseil.  11  negligeraic  les  details  et  le  courant  des  afiaires ;  non  pas  qu*d  y 
liSoit  impropre,  mais  il  y  serait  inattentjf. 

Ce  qui  le  frappe  d'abord  dans  un  sujet,  c'est  ('ensemble :  cctte  iiiiiiit#re 
ra'envisagner  les  chores  lui  vieut  de  Taptitude  parciculi^re  de  ton  espht,  de 
I  I'exercice  de  la  tribune,  et  des  proc^d^s  de  son  ancien  metier  d'avocai  a  U  Cour 
I  4e  Cassation.  Personne  nc  sait  mienx  que  lui  abstraire  et  r^sumer  une  thcofie, 
\  «t  je  r^rde  M,  0,  Barrot  comme  le  premier  ^neralisateur  de  la  Chamhrr.  11 
Lpossdde  meroe  ccUe  faculte  a  un  plus  haut  d^gr^  que  M.  Guizot,  qui  ne  Texerct 
[que  sur  certains  points  donnas  de  philosophic  et  de  politique  ;  taodis  que  M*  O, 
9  *Earrot  improviee  ses  gC'nf ralisations  avec  une  reniarquuble  puis&anctif  sur  la 
L  premiere  question  venue,  Tous  deux  sont  dogmatiques  comme  les  Uidoriciens, 
1  tous  deux  alBrmatifs,^ — ^mais  M.  Guiiot  davantage^  car  M.  Guizot  doute  moins 
I  que  M,  O.  Barrot;  il  prend  plus  vite  son  parti,  et  il  m^ne  une  r^solutlofi  tout 
I  droit  i  son  but  avec  le  vLf  et  le  roide  de  son  caract^re. 

31*  Odillon  Barrot  est  plus  raisonneur  qu'ingi6nieux,  plus  d^daigncux, 
^qu'atnert  plus  temp&£  que  v^i^ment;  son  regard  ne  jette  pas  asse£  dc  flammrs; 
i  ne  sent  pas  assez  sa  poi trine  se  soulever  et  son  ca>ur  bondir  {  crop  souvent  sa 
t  irigueur  s*afiaisse  et  tombe',  et  sou  unie  lui  est  lourd  svant  la  (in  du  combat 
[  Majtre  de  ses  passions  et  de  sa  parole)  11  calme  en  lui  et  autour  de  lui  U  colore 
[des  autres  et  les  ftouUvemens  orageux  de  la  gauche,  11  prepare,  il  courre  sa 
I  fetraite  dans  les  pas  difficiles  avec  ThabiHt^  d'un  g^n^ral  conpomin*,'* 

M.   Mauglun  is  nearer  to   die  attainment   of  office   than 
M.  Barrot ;  he  is  already  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain^  unin- 
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iT/^r  iTvCTt7(  narty  pleil^es  ur  any  other  ties;    nevertheless^ 
I  foreseen  occurrence,  he  will  never  arrive  at  the 

Inimcnit   by   the  brood   roetl  of  public   opitiion.      Notwith- 

litandiog  his  great  res^nirces  and  enterprising  genius,  his  want 
Dfgood  sense  and  perseverence  has  placed  him  in  a  must  false 

[position*)  and  compromi^d  him   with  all  cla.'sses  of  opinion. 

[The  opposition  maltreats  him,  and  the  majority  mistrusts  him. 

\\xi  addition  to  his  functions  as  a  French  deputy,  he  has^  like 
!  of  our  radical  members,  accepted  the  functions  of  a  paid 

I  Agent  for  the  colony  of  Guadeloupe,  which  of  course  converta 

bMi  portion  as  a  legislator  into  that  of  an  advocate  in  certain 
And  such  is  his  restless  ambition  in  the  foreign  rela- 

I  tiotis  of  the  couiUry,  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  press,  that  it 

\  iklers  those  who  would  otherwise  be  attracted  by  his  great 
ability. 

M*  Barrot  enjoys  a  reputation  for  rectitude  which  ensures 
him  personal  respect,  even  from  those  who  reject  his  views* 
At  the  same  time  the  progressive  power  of  his  mind  enables 
bim  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 

kibe  political  opinions  and  situation  of  his  country.  He  has 
but  little  in  the  Chamljer  this  session,  and  he  has  even 
J  ted  himself  at  the  latter  i>art  of  it,  because  he  is  doing 
precisely  what  the  whole  opposition  will  do  in  the  end ;  he  is 
coming  over  to  safer  and  more  practical  views.  ]VL  Barrot 
will  doubtless  belong  to  some  future  administration  ;  he  will 
perhaps  be  prime  minister  ;  but  his  character  is,  like  his  party, 
deficient  in  the  highest  views  of  philosophy  ;  and  at  the  same 
tiine,  he  is  without  that  thirst  for  action,  which  in  M.  Thiers 
supplies  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  judgment. 

Between  the  oppowlitni  and  the  tiers  parti,  a  few  isolated 
deputies  take  their  seats,  such  as  M.  M.  lioyer-CoUard,  La^ 
tiiaitine»  Berenger,  and  the  jeune  droite  to  which  we  have 
ilrettdy  alluded.  The  men  of  whom  this  section  is  composed 
are  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  a0airs,  their  sincere 
independence,  their  disinterested  freedom  from  old  prejudices, 
and  their  zeal  in  the  adoption  of  the  soundest  principles  of 
legislation.  But  their  first  attempt  to  organise  a  party  in  the 
Miunian  Ckoiseul  has  not  succeetie*!.  The  members  of  the 
ieuns  droit  are  debaters,  rather  than  speakers ;  their  influence 
is  small  on  mere  political  questions ;  but  when  the  interests  of 
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the  administration  or  the  country  are  concerned  their  vo 
usually  prejxinderates,  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Vivien  are  tlie 
most  solid  and  the  most  brilliant  organs  of  these  opinions; 
they  have  both  attained  to  remarkable  distinction  in  a  very 
short  time,  by  the  energy  of  their  talents,  and  their  activity 
in  the  cause  of  whatever  in  just  and  good.  IVL  Vivien  has 
passed  rapidly  through  the  appointments  of  procureur-generwl, 
pri^fet  de  police,  and  conseiller  d'^i^tat,  which  have  helped  to 
mature  his  reputation ;  but  M.  Dufaure  owes  his  influence 
solely  to  an  ability  and  a  fervid  eloquence  which  recall  the 
virtues  and  the  qualities  of  his  countrymen  of  the  Gironde, 
The  tiers  partis  properly  so  called,  is  the  genuine  repn?- 

rientative  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  Chamber;  and  whilst  it 
has  never  displayed  any  novel  or  elevated  views,  it  i*  composed 
of  a  brxly  of  men  who  have  shown  the  utmost  disinterestednesB^ 
but  also  the  utmost  inaptitude  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  tiers  parti  contains  some  men  of  bumness  and 
■ome  distinguished  omtors,  such  as  M,  Passy,   M,  Calmon, 

rM.  Sauzet,  and  M.  Dupin  ;  but  none  of  them  rise  to  the 
theory  of  government,  and  they  are  all  im}>erfect  or  inconsistent 
in  its  application.  M.  Passy,  w^ho  is  now  minister  of  com- 
merce, professes  the  opinions  of  Adam  Smith  and  Say  in 
political  economy,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  hav« 
radically  refonned  the  prohibitive  system  of  France ;  but  he 
has  surrendered  these  convictions  to  the  ascendency  of 
M.  Thiers.  He  is  ill  adaptal  for  the  fatigues  of  office ;  lie 
acts  with  difficulty  \  he  mistrusts  his  colleagues^  resents  tlieir 
luct,  and  becomes  an  embarrassing  coadjutor  because  he  it 

icrossed  and  dissatisfied.     M.  Sauzet  has  all  the  genuine  quA- 

[lities  of  an  advocate,  and  he  would  plead  with  equal  good  faith 
one  side  and  the  other,  provided  a  decent  interval  had 
elapsed  between  his  two  speeches.     He  entered  the  Chamber 

\m  a  warm  supporter  of  the  amnesty,  and  he  ndvocftlod  a 
system  of  conciliation  with  all  the  transports  of  his  oratoricfil 
Eission;    within    a  few  months  his    versatile   eloquence   wa» 
Bployed  in  the  ilefence  of  the  laws  of  September*     M.  S»n«et 
a  kind  of  oratorical  machine,  which  exercises  a  vast  iniliK 
!  on  the  assembled  legislators  of  France  with  its  sesqutpfv 

p-AaUiin  phrawft;  but  when  one  peruses  the  ample  harangue  in 
die  McHuteur,  without  the  aceompanyiiig  gtsture  and  tbr 
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accent  of    I  %  one   h  ashamed  of  emmions 

«iich  C()i  I  ,  views  and  sucli  loose  reasoning, 

aioce  M.  Sauzet  has  belonged  to  the  aduninistratioD,  he 
«a  every  thiog  in  the  most  favourable  light ;  ti  t  work 

of  reooQciliAtioa  seems  to  hi  in  to  have  been  a^  r»y  the 

mere  circumstance  of  his  admission  into  the  cabinet*     The 
latisaatations  of  the  population  of  Lyons,  the  complaints  of  the 
piwmersuf  Ham,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  republican  convicts, 
have  oettsod  to  reach  his  ear.    He  now  confines  his  eloquence  to 
enlarging,  after  M.  Thiers,  on  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
the  country  ;   and  he  is  lulled  in  his  slumbers  by  the  dreams 
of  the  heal  of  all  possible  ministen  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds. 
M.  Dujiin  has  firt^quently  l)een  compared  to  Lord  Brougham, 
as  pf>litical  characters,  they  are,  in  point  of  fact^  as  much 
e  one  another  as  the  differences  of  their  respective  countriet 
will  permit.     M.  Dupin  has  not  such  extensive  acquirements, 
or  sueb  vast  intellectual  power  as  the  ex^hancellor,  but  he 
Itas  the  same  penetration,  the  same  keen  and  stirring  eloquence. 
He  fairly  represents  the  vulgar  good  sense,   the  capricious 
Impendence,  and  the  coarse  irony  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  France, 
he   education   of  M.  Dupin  has  rendernl  his  character  a 
ige   medley   of  elements.      Belonging  by  birth  and  by 
net  to  the  middle  classes,   he  has  nevertheless  inherited 
his  family  what  the  French  term  '  torgueil  de  la  Rohe^ 
the  strict  traditions  of  Gallican  Jansenism.     As  a  lawyer, 
magistrate,  and  a  deputy,  he  has  ever  been  the  first  amongst 
equals — primus  inter  pares — but  he  has  risen   no  higher, 
e  has  been  blamed  for  not  having  seized  the  reins  of  the  admi- 
stration,  when  they  were  within  his  grasp;    but  M.  Dupin 
iiqected  the  offers  made  to  him  from  a  just  feeling  of  iudepen- 
and  from  a  conviction   that  the  conditions  imposed 
Dpou  hira  were  incompatihle  with  the  good  of  his  coimtry, 
M.  Dupin  has  been  for  many  years  the  king^s  adviser  in  the 
iient  of  his  private  affairs  ;  Louis  Phihppe  is  averse  to 
.,..^,;4g  tlie  nature  of  their  connexion — and  he  is  afraid  of 
ic  hasty  temper  and  the  excitable  character  of  a  man  whom  he 
known  so  long.     As  President  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Dupin 
a  ?ery  different  task  to  perform  from  that  of  the  Speaker 
our  Houiie  of  Commons;  and  nothing  gives  a  lilronger 
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impression  of  the  political  and  social  difference  of  the 
countries,  than  to  see  duties  which  are  sustained  in  England 
fhy  gravity  of  character  and  a  solemn  demeanour,  discharged 
'  in  France  in  the  tones  of  overbearing  reproof  and  in  vollie® 
(of  impetuous  eloquence.  M.  Dupin  actually  rides  the 
[Chamber,  sometimes 'purring  it  on,  and  sometimes  curbing  it 
,  in ;  \nxi  at  thcf  same  time,  with  the  skill  of  a  horseman  as  adroit 
I  as  he  is  bold,  he  takes  care  to  humour  its  natural  propensities^ 
I  and  to  yield  a  prudent  compliance  if  it  offers  any  resistance  to 
ihis  authority* 

M.  Dupin  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  useful  men  in 
!  France,  but  be  is  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesman  ;  bis 
\  courage  seldom  rises  to  boldness  ;  his  character  is  more  influ* 
»  enced  by  bis  antipathies  than  by  his  sympathies ;  liitt  jioHtieal 
[conduct  is  deficient  in  canfftstency  and  pixipriety  ;  and  bit 
em  per  fits  him  for  opposition  more  than  for  office* 

Timon,  who  has  evidently  no  partiality  for  the  President  of 
^the  Chamber,  nevertheless  does  justice  to  his  talents  in  the 
k following  passage: 

M.  Dupin  o'a  pat  une  eloquence  Aussi  savante  de  m^thode,  aussi  haute  de 

Wptrnke^  au9st  pure  tie  forme  que  M.  Berryer  ;  mail  eUe  est  peiit-£trc  plua  tut^- 

I^ILatitieUe,  plus  aniinte,  et  plus  pittaresque.     Vui?*  4  la  loupo  du  g^at,  lr»  suUiet 

file  M.  Dupiu  paraissent  un  peu  raboteuses  ;  main  ^  di^tajice  «Hcs  |i4r 

j  Icur  nature],  et  leur  gjoasiiretfe  mcmc.    lltirc  aes  compamisoni  d-  ra- 

r  munes,  des  habitudei  de  la  vie,  des  u^ges,  des  mcpura^  ilfs  tiTn  el 

e%  fii^ns  de  parler  proviTiciales ;  et  il  fait  rire  sea  auditeuri  d'ui:  tt 

^ittitionaL     Nul  ne  sail  mieux  que  M,  Dupht  fuire  vibrerf  quand  il  lu  vcut,  la 

[fibre  populaire,  parce  qu'il  est  dans  cea  motnens  U  de  t<ms  ies  orateurs  le  (ilua 

eliiir  et  le  plus  fort:  alorj  toutes  ses  tdees  «*enchatnent,  toii*  nes  tnota  portent, 

llDutes  sea  preuven  se  tleduisent  I'line  dc  I'autre:  alors  M.  Dupin  Mrt  f*ompar«blff 

tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  rationiitU  parmi  lea  logicieua,  «t  de  plus  v^litttiriiC 

mi  lea  orateuni.> 

Mzilbeureuaeinent  M.  Dupin  eat  aouveiit  in^gat,  et  !I  lonibe  dans  le  trivial 

t  le  baa.     Son  imagiuntion  Ic  domine  ,  ti  quelque  bon  mot  paasc  ifeirant  lut 

endsrtt  qu'il  geatiouleA  la  tribunei  il  Vattrape  a  la  vol^t?  et  la  laince  sur  la 

iAiambre  4  la  risque  de  blether  la  prciiti^re  t^te  veniic, 

**  11  a  plus  de  virility  dans  la  parole  que  dans  1  >  plua  de  puiaiftive 

I* argumentation  que  de  jugement,  et  plus  d'tnil  ]  i*-*  tele  que  (te  cotun 

le  vous  ^tonnez  paa   s'il   commence  h  parler  pour,  et  sUl  finit  par  conelurs 

Htre* — E»t-ce  que  TOUd  ne  Hnvez  pas  qu'il  &*.'ib,'indotme  »u  cournftt  de 
pspiratioQs  ? " 

The  last  part  of  this  cntuiMn  is  ji  i  -         ,        ,  ,  fori 

unjust  to  exaggerate  and  brand  the  iu  1  u  •.  vl  Dupin 
at  a  time  when  every  one  participates,  more  or  l€itti»  in  the 
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yu~      TV     r     *  '    tt  of  the  Chamber  is  upright 
I    1  rlevotetlly  attached  to  a  legal 

jcr  of  thtDgs*     He  did  not  hesitate  to  cross  to  the  more 
aide,  when  he  T    *         !    '    =     nier  to  l>e  threaten^  by 
fonnmtiDti  of  the  i  istry  of  the  11th  of  Oc- 

obcr*     Thnt  rourageous  riet^rtTiiiiation  covers  a  multitude  of 
j;   at  a  time  wheti  the  most  powerful  minds  are 
I  of  their  convictions,  and  left  without  support,  we  caii- 
IM  be  cfKccedingly  astonished  if  the  uncertainties  of  political 
priiidplr  -:*    T^  o  to  be  met  with  in  the  actions  of  a  politician. 
The   1  j:il  fraction  of  the  Centres  now  follows  M. 

Thiers  aa  eeaily  as  it  allowed  itself  to  be  led  by  M,  Perier. 
IL  Thieri  is  the  spoilt  child  of  the  Chamber.     The  first  time 
tuotint^  the  tribune  he  was  interruptetl  by  the  murmurs  of 
ities;  his  reputation  for  cynical  indifference,  the  tone 
Fllvttjr  which  he  affected,  and  the  very  ease  of  a  speaker  so 
crupulous  aa  to  the  nature  of  liis  arguments,  were  againsi 
ihim 

*'  Liv  ^iuuiiur*'/  :..iya  the  biographer  of  M,  Thjcrs,  m  liu-  letter  we  have  also 
^IftCcd  at  xhc  Ucftd  of  thii  article,  «  traitAit  le  jaine  sous- secretaire  d'etat  cotiinic 
iiii  btTiiimc  ijui  vient  tairc  de  la  littf^rature  ou  de  i^histoire  de  HieteUr  i  )ft 
triiiUue ;  t'f  {ihisieurs  fois  le  miruslre  des  finances  fut  obli^^  de  promettre  aiix 
J  de  b  mnJoriU*  que  ^I.  Tluen  ne  remplirait  pas  \cs  fonctions  de  commUsairc 
i  iluia  Lt  dlftcuision  <lc»  projets  dc  loi  qu'il  ^tait  urgcot  de  fain!  adopter/* 

But  the  influence  of  M.  Thiers  over  the  Chamlx^r  has  5o- 
rrcttscd  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  fortunes ;  he  is  one  of 
I  'those  men  whom  adversity  does  not  improve,  but  rather 
anish :  and  who  grow  in  ability  as  well  as  in  power  under 
the  influence  of  success.  He  reminds  us  of  the  wren  which 
soared  upon  the  eagle's  wings  to  meet  the  sun.  Under  the 
Ptfrier  administration,  M.  Thiers  was  already  felt  to  be  a 
necessary  coadjutor;  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  in  Jime, 
he  was  more  a  minister  than  the  ministers,  and  his  advice  was 
followed  in  the  proclamation  of  martial  law.  In  the  ministerial 
re%'olution  of  the  11th  October^  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
introduce  M,  Guizot  into  the  cabinet,  without  taking  M*  Thiers 
H  counterpoise :  and  at  the  present  moment  he  is  prime 
of  France,  and  the  representative  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  his  country.  His  flatterers  did  not  fail  to  compare 
him  to  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the  very  excellent  speech  he  made  in  the 
recent  debate  on  the  Colony  of  Algiers.  But  the  comparison 
Tot,  nf.  N®  V.  o 
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was  equally  unworthy  of  Mr*  Pitt,   and    unsuitable  to  M, 

Thiers,  who  is  not  a  statesman,  but  a  journalist  in  powa*. 

le  foresees  nothing  from  a  distance,  cares  but  little  to  pcne- 

rate  to  the  bottom  of  affairs,  or  to  form  strong  and  lasting 

Iconibinations.     He  stands  upon  the  breach  where  he  defends 

iimself,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,   and  gaining  upon 

his  adversaries    when   he   is   favoured    by   fortune,   without 

knowing  what  the  issue  of  the  contest  will  l>e*     His  policy  is 

the  creature  of  expediency,  profiting  by  a  happy  turn,  and 

'surmounting    an    unfavoiurable   one,    without   asserting  any 

control  over  events.     He  is  impelled  and  sustained  by  ntnbi- 

^tion  against  all  obstacles  ;    an  ambition  which  is  not  wholly 

himself,  but  also  for  his  country.     Yet  he  is  unable  to 

[impart  true  greatness  to  his  purposes  or  his  under takinga^ 

L because  he  is  wholly  deficient  in  that  moral  sentiment  which 

the  source  of  every  noble  jM&sion;  and   because  his  Gnd 

be  have  a  God,  is  self-interbst. 

Louis  Philippe   has  the  solid  qualities  of  the  Ikjurgtt 

and  M.  Thiers  lias  its  mure  brilliant  parts*     No  one  is  b 

itted  to  lead  that  portion  of  the  Centres  in  the  Chamber^ 

[•ivhich,  from  habit,  or  from  the  absence  of  fixed  principles, 

[follows  all  the  variations  of  the  governing  jwwers.     M,  Thiers 

[ipares  them  the  trouble  of  changing  the  minister,  and  the 

[Bystem  they  8upj>ort ;  to  remain  g<jod  ministerialists  they  have 

m\y  observe  and  to  imitate  the  uuilulutions  of  their  Protean 

lleatler.     In  the  witty  language  of  M.  Loeve^Weimar's  letter, 

I  to  which  we  again  revert : 

"  M.  Thiers  ThUtorien  et  M.  Thiers  le  ministre  eont  bicn  le  memc  homme* 
f  M,  Thiers  est  Thomme  de  la  Rcirolutiori  do  Jullleti  cointtie  il  a  ttk  rhcntine  dt 
I  Mirabeau,  Thomtne  de  Turgot,  de  Nt*ckt?r,  ili;  Camjllc  DcsiikiuIUih,  de  J^het- 
Lpierrt*,  de  Napoleon.  II  a  suivi  le  flot  du  In  rortiiiie  cl  de  la  puiMuuicc  dr 
f  JUaiiuel  *  M.  LafBtte,  de  M.  Laffitte  an  Baron  Louis,  dii  B«ron  LouU  4  Ciulmir 
l|>erier,  et  de  P^rier  A  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Qunnd  ce  qu'oii  nonuue  •  tea  cipiniotii 
7*  de  la  gauche'  iriompheront,  (si  jamaia  ellea  triomphent)  il  dim  A  Iriin 
ipardsana 

'^  •  Je  f uii  obeati,  voye*  mea  ailes  •  1  * 

111  pASS»t  par  la  {lorte  de  droite  f ;  tout  le  changiement  qui  se  fera  dans  m  via 
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*  The  fable  of  the  Uc  and  die  Icrrebi  in  Latontaiuc. 
i  Thvtc  are  iwo  doors  of  entmnce  to  tlie  Cliainher  of  DcpuUtfa»  the  oiic" 
I  file  right,  tlu;  other  on  the  left  of  tliv  tribune. 
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c,  conaiitcm  A  pmcr  de  nouvenu  comme  nutrefoii  "^  U 

Aa  a  speaker,  M.  Thiers  is  without  an  equal  in  the  Cham- 
*;  the  spontiineous  el«j»quence  of  M.  Dupin  is  more  forcible 
sadden  ;    M.    Guizot    is    more    nervous    and    elevaieil ; 
Barrot  more  firm  and  full ;  and  M*  Berryer  more  astonish- 
Hg  by  tlie  wonderful  flashes  of  passion  and  eloquence  which 
triir  in  Ins  sjieeches ;    but  M.  Thiers  is  more  adroit,  more 
rioufls  and  more  abundant  in  language;    he  has  a  clearer 
%l  into  business,  and  a  readier  command  over  the  pas- 
cif  hii>  audience*     No   one   is   better  able   to  observe 
nd  to  hiunour  the  weaknesses  of  the  majority^  to  calm  it 
ihen  It  murmurs,  or  to  shake  off  its  lethargy,     M,  Thiers  is 
Jie   best,    tlie   most    flexible,  and  the  most   perfect   of  par* 
ftinentary  instruments,  but  he  is  no  more  than  an  instrument. 
le  is  not  fontl    of   ideas,    and   he    has    no  belief  in  senti- 
nents.     It  has  been  said  of  him,   as   the  historian   of  the 
lution,  that  he  holds  the  causes  of  events  very  cheap,  and 
as  all  his  attention  to  their  results ;  the  same  disposition 
rmy  be  remarked  in  him  as  an  historian  and  an  orator,     M, 
^Thiers  soon  perceived  that   his  lot  was  cast   in  an  eg<itistical 
and  if  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  warm  heart,  he 
iwould  probably  have  done  his  best  to  wither  those  inward 
[emotions,  and  to  steel  himself  against  the  trials  of  life-     The 
I  only   things    which   he  respects    in   the   world    are   existing 
I  facta  and  existing  interests;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  denial,  and  whatever  commands  the  adoration  of 
•  the  crowd.     His  notions  of  morality  may  be  expressed  in  a 
irnrd  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  nation  he  governs — 
**  PaavKKiRr 

We  conclude  with  the  portrait  which  Timon  gives  of  thi* 
iiitgular  man — a  portrait  in  which  the  excessive  severity  of 
the  criticism  is  but  too  fully  borne  out  by  the  character  of  the 
original;  whilst  the  feeling  of  contempt  which  it  excites  is 
mingled  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  regret  and  dismay,  when  we 
oontider  that  to  the  caprices  and  the  intrigues  of  such  a 
character  the  destinies  and  the  dignity  of  France  are  entrusted 
for  an  indefinite  period : — 

*•  Lor»<|ue  dani  mie  moimrcliic,  un  hommc  sans  csract^rc  et  ftans  vertu  a 
»#ftt  ttne  edtacation  plus  leuree  ^ov  raorttl*?,  el  quo,  port*  sur  le»  bra*  ilc  la 
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fortune,  il  uaoute  lea  degr^s  du  pouvoir,  «on  ^l^Tation  iui  lotirae  kl 
Comme  il  sc  trouve  i»ol6  sur  les  hftuteurfi  oii  il  est  parvenu,  et  qu'il  oe  sail  oil 
B*aj»puyer,  n'ayant  ni  consid6rntiou  propre  ni  entourage,  nVtant  plus  cft  ne 
I  Vbiilitiit  plus  etre  peuple,  et  nt^  pouvant  C'tre,  quoiqu'il  veuille  ct  qu*il  fisse, 
Doble  et  grand  seigiieur^  il  %t  met  ficius  les  pieds  de  son  Hoi :  il  le«  lui  busc*,  U 
les  lui  1^'he;  ct  il  ne  &ttit  par  quetles  contoraiona  dc  Bcrvitud*?,  pot  qu«lli*i 
care&sea  de  supplication,  par  quelle*  simulations  de  devourment,  par  queUci 
gi^nuflexions  lui  ttmoigner  sun  Humilit^'  et  le  terre  k  lem*  de  son  utorAtion, 
••  M.  Thiers  parle  coniinuellement  de  son  honnrtct^  ;  nouA  demnndcront  c» 
^  cela  veut  dire :  de  ca  ftanchise^  nous  dcnuinderooB  ce  que  ccia  veut  dire: 
|fi«  son  rotpris  dei  grandeurs,  nous  deniandcrons  gc  que  cela  veut  dire:  de  ion 
iininur  pour  la  Revolution  de  JuiHet,  nous  dcmunderons  cc  que  cela  veuC 
re. 

**  M.  Thiers  esc  mns  figfure,  sans  faille,  etsana  grie«s  il  resettilvie  A  eea  fketitt 

qaiers  du  Midi,  qui  vont  de  porte  en  porte  offVir  leur  savonDette.    tl  a  daoi 

DO  babil  quelque  chose  do  la  coinmi^rc,  dans  son  allure  quelque  chose  du  ganiiuu 

5a  voix  niizillarde  dechire  roreille.     Le  marbre  de  Id  tribune  lui  va  a  r^paulc, 

t  le  d^robe  preaqae  it  son  audiioire,     II  faut  ajouter  que  personnc  ne  croit  en 

iJlii,  pas  roeme  lui.     Di&grikces  physiques,  defiance  de  ses  ennemis  et  de  sea  amii^ 

1  a  tout  centre  lui;  et  ccpendaut  lorsque  ce  petit  hoinine  s'est  cmpar£  de  la 

v&ibune,  il  s'y  etablit  si  a  I'aise,  i)  a  tJint  d'espric,  taut  d'esprit,  qu^ft  d^fauc  de 

Jioiit  autre  sentiment,  on  se  laisse  aller  au  pklair  dc  I'^couter,  ct  Ton  ne  pent  lui 

|«efuscr  sou  Admiration." 

The  party  of  the  Doctrinaires  is  the  only  compact  and 
lirell-organised  fraction  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  only  one 
r^hieh  acknowledges  a  leader,  is  jK>ssessed  of  traditional  prin- 
ciples, animated  by  an  active  ambition,  and  governed  by  the 
cience  of  tactics  necessary  in  a  large  assembly.  It  contains 
l^nen  of  tnlent  and  rcstJution,  such  as  M,  Duehatel,  M.  Duver*' 
:ier  de  Hauranne,  M.  de  Remusat,  and  M.  Jaubert;  and  il 
lucts  its  manceuvres  with  a  skill  which  supplies  the  defi* 
iency  of  numbers,  and  conceals  its  internal  dissensions  by  an 
itrepid  demeanour.  M.  Guizot,  who  is  the  natural  leader  of 
lis  party,  does  not  owe  his  {political  elevation  to  a  stroke  of 
ortune,  like  M.Thiers,  but  to  his  long  and  laborious  exertioni 
a  statesman.  In  1815,  he  tilled  tlie  post  of  Seerelary- 
Jeneral  ui  tlie  Department  of  Justice ;  and  under  the  admtm^- 
ation  of  M.  Det^aze,  he  was  appointeil  a  CuunciUor  of  State* 
Lt  tlte  fall  of  that  ministry,  which  involved  the  disgrace  of 
be  D<X'trinaires,  he  resumed  his  philosophical  and  h'stortoil 
tudit»s,  and  he  published  his  excellent  Essays  on  the  History 
of  France,  mhich  contained  the  germ  of  a  subject  he  after* 
vartis  ci>mpleted,  in  18^,  in  his  lec*tures  nn  the  progress  of 
ivilixation.  Before  1850,  M.  Guizot  was  the  mtw*t  active 
i|]pporter  of  the  Doctrinaire  party,  which  was  represented  fn 
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T       liy  M,  lluyer  Colbrii*  tintl  in  the  Upper 

Due  ii  ;^  (L",  propagHted  in  the  press  by  Le  Globe 

the  lievue  Frau^nise,  and  proniutgated  In  the  schools  liy 

anient  tl  *    of   M,  Cousin.     In  all   these  diflWent 

^hes»  ^l  /       took  a  prominent  part;  he  reproduced 

lie  idcaa  of  bid  party  under  the  forms  of  books  and  pam- 

\  of  every  kitui  ;  hh  !i  *    came  the  centre  of  liberalism 

•e  ij^tudents  of  tlie  uii  and  the  younger  branciies 

a  partioci  of  the  aristocracy,  frocn  which  a  torrent  of  ideas 

llQok    its   rise   in    thi*  shape   of  pobtical    treatises,    historical 

mMcuis,    translations,    editions^    books    of    education,    tales^ 

Qenioirs,   articles  for   reviews  and   neuspapersj   and   in   the 

leour^   of  fi%e   years   M.  Guizut  had  put  no  less  than   two 

lliamlrrtl  volumea  into  circulation :  his  house  was  arranged  like 

\m  mcyclopiedja. 

^But  after  the  Revolution   of   July,   M.  Guizot  dismissed 

speculations,  and  disbanded  the  troops  of  authors  and 

ellers,  who  besieged  bis  doors.      The  day  for  abstract 

ines  was  past,  and  that  of  power  was  come.     ^1.  Guizot 

{was  named  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  first  administration, 

rhich    collected    men   of   the   most    opposite   characters  and 

pinions  in  the  cabinet.     His  Hrst  act  was  to  distribute  the 

efectures  and  sous-prefectures  of  France  among  his  faithful 

ents,  just  as  he  had  before  divided  subjects  of  inquiry 

I  literary  occupation  among  his  scljolars*    It  is  his  power  of 

ialtng  men  about  him  which  has  given  M.  Gui:£ot  such 

•re  in  his  time;  and  he  retained  this  advantage, 

left  the  cabinet  i    it  enabled  him  to  check  the 

imstratiun  of  M.  Laffitte,  and  to  sway  that  of  Casimir 

Another  change  restored  him  to  office,  from  which 

'  again,  and   perhaps   deHnitively,    been   driven ;    but 

[lough  the  Chamber  dislikes  him,   he  still  has  much  weight 

it ;  and  if  he  is  not  the  most  inHuential  politician,  he  is 

ily  one  of    the  most  remarkable  uwn  of  his  age  and 

As  a  minister  he  {K}ssessed»  to  a  degree  which  is  extraor- 
ry   in   France,    the   power   of   conducting   his   party  in 
he  was  always  attentive  and  conciliating  in  the  lobby, 
ttgh  often  stiff  and  imperious  in  the  Chmnl>er;  and  he  was 
t^xceedingiy    adroit   in  calling  up  long-winded  or  impetuous 
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orators  m  the  occasion  required  :  by  a  gesture  he  knew  how  to 
restrain  the  impatient,  and  to  encourage  the  faint4iearted,  till 
at  the  decisive  moment  his  adherents  roee  with  the  concen- 
^Irated  vigour  of  a  single  man. 

But  ]VL  Guizol  i^ better  versed  in  political  ideas  than  in  the 

ituation  of  the  country*     Before  the  revolurion  of  1830,  he 

professed  to  regard  the  charter  of  1814  as  the  most  perfect 

I  example  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Europe;  after  the  revo- 

jlution  he  opposed  the  lowering  of  the  electoral  qualificatitm ; 

Lin   18S1    he  supported    the   maintenance  of  the  hereditary 

Ipeerage  against  the  opinion  of  the  nation  ;  and  in  like  manner* 

I  he  opposcil,  through  deference  to  the  king,  the  reduction  of 

\  the  five  per  cent,  stock,  to  which  he  was  personally  inclineil* 

I  In  these  several  instances  he  offered  a  vain  resistance  to  the 

I  will    of  the  community,    which   has    ultimately  caused   bis 

downfall. 

The  political  principles  of  M.  Guizot  are,  in  fact,  an  assem* 

blage  of  incoherent  views  and   inapplicable  imitations,  which 

are  joinetl  together  by  his  powerful  mind  in  a  bastard  system 

[  of  eclecticism.     He  is  too  apt  to  borrow,  either  from  the  past 

'  or  from  other  countries,  theories  and  institutions  which  are 

not  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  France.     As  a  thinker,  an 

'  orator,  and  a  writer,  M.  Guizot  occupies  a  distinguished  rank; 

but  though  he  is  still  young,  his  political  career  ap|)ears  to  be 

closed.     He  has  neglected  to  adopt  the  only  part  which  re- 

inained  to  him,  namely  to  rally  the  more  mcxlerate  legitinmts 

witli  the  more  resolute  doctrinaires,  and  thus  to  constitute  a 

vigt>rous  Tory  opposition.     If  the  legitimists  agreed  to  take  a 

part  in  the  elections,  they  could  return  fifty  or  sixty  deputies 

to    the  Chamber,  who,  if  united  to  tlie  seventy  doctrinaire 

membexs,  would  constitute  a  |x>wcrful  counter-opposition. 

Hitherto  this  legitimist  party  has  remained  too  much 
under  the  inHuence  of  its  prejudices  and  feelings,  and  too  far 
removed  from  the  government  to  mix  voluntarily  in  pubUc 
affairs.  Its  object  in  keeping  aloof,  has  been  to  place  the 
government  in  an  unnatural  position,  by  separating  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  landowners  IVom  that  of  the  stale,  and  thus 
forming  a  little  imperittm  in  imperio. 

The  legitimists  in  the  presait  Charnl>er  rn'e  men  of  mediocni 
abilities,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Berry er  ;  and  it  \%  wot  the 
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reoutrkr^i  ^     i  of  the  decay  of  the  aristocracy  i« 

tliat  I  a  who  is  able  to  hold  forth  in  defence 

of  ]|  is  cme  of  plebeian  extraction,  and  a  member  of  tlie 

jirofessiim.     Tlie  partisans  of  the  fallen  dynasty  can  no 

nnrkon,  it  would  seem,  either  upon  foreign  tiuccour  or 

[civil  wttf,  or  even  upon  the  cler^^fy;    their  only  or^aii  is  the 

voice  of  M-  Berry er.     They  ought  indeed  to  grant 

il  list ;  but  they  give  liim  a  subsidvj  amounting  to 

jt  tlie  salary  of  a  French  minister,  or  rather  more  than 

^3O0Of-  li-year.     M.  Berryer  is  bom  an  orator,  as  M*  Thiers  is 

bom  II  journalist,  M,  Guizot  a  professor,  and  M.  Dupin  an 

Irocate;  and  such  is  the  chxirm  of  hk  eloquence,  that  it  sup- 

Ipliesy  whiUt  he  is  speaking,  the  want  of  sound  con\iction8  and 

good  political  education. 

To  borrow  one  more  extract  from  the  sketches  we  have 
^already  quoted : 

•*  L«  mutrt*  »  trait*  M,  Berryer  en  ftivori*    Sa  taiille  n'est  pas  ilev^,  maU 

|b  IxrUe  c!  '    ligare  peint  vt  reflete  totft<?s  ies  passioos  de  Bon  ante*     II 

r  1V>  -  da  t€itcluiute;  il  a  k  geste  iuoin»  trancliant,  phis  uoblc 

f  ^pe  M*  Gui/oir,  iu«iis  ce  qu'il  oi  d^incompanible,  et  pardescuft  toits  k-s  autres 
liormteuiii  dvr  In  chain brt*,  c'est  le  son  de  la  voix,  la  premiere  ds&  beautcs  pour  lea 
►  vt  pour  If  s  ofAteiirs. 
>I  Btrryer  nc  doit  p.is  sculeinenc  ia  pf^mtoence  au  hasard  heureiuc  dc  act 
[  lualiU^a  tfXtcrieurcs ;  U  est  niaiire  aiusi  dans  Tart  oratoire.  La  plupart  dea 
I  tutre*  porlcura  s'abandoniirtit  h  la  verve  dc  Icurs  inspirations,  et  iU  rencon- 
[  trent  dana  1^  desof dre  dp  leur  excursions  de  bcuux  tnouvirments,  niaia  il  man- 
[^fit  de  miihoda,  Qti  ne  aait  poa  toujour^  bien,  et  iLs  ne  saverit  paa 
bnes,  d'oti  Ila  jiartent,  et  od  iU  %-eulent  arriver,  IU  se  reposenl  en 
I  routr.  It  (tint  haUc  pour  rcconnaiir*?  lewr  cheinin.  Ce  qui  rend  M.  Berryer 
>st  que  d^s  le  aeuil  de  *on  discours  il  voit  comnic  d*un  point  i'levi*  le 
l.„.  ..,  »;  :..£id.  11  ii'a(ta<fue  pas  brusque  me  at  son  adversairef  il  commence  par 
•utour  de  lui  piusitnirs  lines  de  circunvaljation  ;  il  k  d^busquc  de  pottc 
I  m  pQ»le  i  il  le  trompe  par  dea  marches  savantes ;  U  le  rapproche  peu  a  peu,  il 
I  rmteloppCt  il  Je  presse  ;  \l  Tetoulfe  dans  los  plis  redoubtable^  de  son  arguraenta- 
Cettc  m^tbode  est  celle  dea  Urges  esprits,  et  clle  fatiguerait  bientut  uu 
wiaai  lAAttcDlif  qu'une  Chambre  Fran^aiae,  si  M*  Berryer  ne  toutenatt 
i  prtoecupation  legftre  par  le  channe  de  sa  voix,ramiiiatioxi  de  aoci  geate*  et 
(  ^l^ganie  de  sa  diction." 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
[is  not  deficient  in  the  number  or  the  splendour  of  its  talcntSi 
[The  men  we  have  described  form  a  constellation  of  parlianien- 
I  lory  abilities^  but  they  are  not  anirnatetl  as  a  body  by  political 
I  principles,  and  the  Chamber  vacillates  without  imy  certain 
[direction.     Moreover,  the  distance  between   the  leailera  and 
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the  sulxirdinntes  is  too  great ;  the  great  mass  of  the  deputies 
are  sunk  in  worse  than  Bceotian  dullness;  they  are  men  who 
have  been  transjiorted  at  once  from  the  village  where  their  lot 
eeemed  to  be  ca&t,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  concerns  of 
state^  to  penetrate  the  motives  of  men,  and  to  forests  the 
course  of  events.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  either  dazzled 
or  stupefied  by  what  is  g<*ing  on  around  them,  and  in  llidr 
torpid  ignorance  they  necessarily  fall  under  the  influence  of 
the  government. 

Meanwhile  the  bar  and  the  press  divide  the  honours  of  the 
Chamber ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  whereas  the  bar 
Was  formerly  the  only  school  for  politicians,  the  press  now 
furnishes  tlie  most  formidable  competitors,  and  the  influeooe 
of  the  lawyers  declines  daily.  The  great  orators  o{  tlie  Chait^ 
ber,  ]Vr,  Berryer,  M  Dupin,  and  M*  Barrot,  are  lawyers,  but 
they  do  not  arrive  at  the  head  of  affairs;  whereas,  M.  Thiers 
and  M.  Guizot,  who  have  exercised  a  preponderating  influence 
for  several  years,  were  educated  for  political  life  in  the  contro- 
versies ijf  the  press.  The  effect  of  this  change  will  be  more 
and  room  evident  in  the  substitution  of  solid  information 
rcsjiecting  the  interests  of  the  countrj,  for  the  sonorous  and 
declamatory  tone  which  now  prevails. 

It  is  confessed  on  all  hands  in  France,  that  the  present 
Chamber,  which  yielded  a  majority  to  tlie  late  min'  '  nd 
has  now  transferred  that  majority  to  the  present  at  hi  li  n» 

is  no  longer  in  reality  any  su[)]>ort  at  all ;  and  an  assembly 
which  has  ceased  to  give  support,  becomes  an  impediment  and 
a  grievance*  At  the  same  time  it  is  l>elieve<l  that  an  immediate 
dissolution  would  only  prolong  the  existing  uncertainty  and 
anarchy  of  opinions.  Endless  are  the  divisions  which  occur 
between  the  ditlerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  difl^erent 
niteresls  of  the  community  ;  and  whichever  way  we  turn,  we 
are  equally  etnbarrnssed  to  discover  a  trace  of  any  guiding 
hand  or  tixed  principle.  M.  Thiers  will  therefore  pmliahly 
cksfier  ihe  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  till  anothei*  session  has 
pM8ecl ;  in  the  interval  the  passions  of  faction  will  lie  cookd  ; 
public  opinion  will  be  matured  ;  the  throne  will  Ix*  still  more 
firmly  established ;  and  the  politics  of  France  may  be  cxtri^ 
cated  from  those  conflicting  currents  whiiU  du^ck  tir  luni 
awde  ihe  firmest  principles  of  government. 
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'  1     •       ^      '      I       fhle   to   perceive  the 

•iiicction  1  follow:  ill e  feature 

^^^litcb  b  moet  dearly  to  l>e  discemed  in  France  is  a  utiivifrsiil 

^^«id  irre*iatible  tendency  to  conservation.     The  same  general 

&li«pe   t&  unconsciously  worn   by    various   opinions,  whether 

^1)0^  revert  to  past  traditions,  or  strike  out  into  new  paths 

«*f  improvement.     The  freedom  of  a  country  was  for  a  long 

^inie  a   question   of   personal   liberty,   and  of  guarantees  to 

protect  individuals  from  the  |x>ssible  abuses  of  the  prerogative, 

*i*be   furui   of  all   the  constitutions   of  the   eighteenth    and 

nbieteenth   centuries   is    uniformly   basetl   on   the  rights   of 

and  of  citizens :  a  fonn  which  is  in  fact  purely  negative, 

^powerful  instrument  indeed  for  attack  or  for  defence,  but  which 

i  no  longer  of  any  use  when  the  time  is  come  for  cultivating 

pence  the  development  of  the  productive  forces  of  society, 

[The  liberal  institutions  of  a  counlry  now  consist  in  increased 

I  facilities  of  association »  of  organization,  of  production,   and 

provision  for   the  wants  of  the  community.     The   cares  of 

government  now   succeefl    to  the   anxieties  of  the   struggle. 

Such  is  the  problem  which  our  age  is  henceforward  called 

iipfm  to  solve ;  and  recourse  would  be  had  to  despotism  itself, 

if  tlie  tendencies  of  bberty,  whose  power  to  demolish  has  been 

felt  by  e%'ery  people  in  Europe,  since  the  time  of  Luther,  did 

Qol  atao  poaaess  a  power  to  cnnstitute  and  to  maintain,  without 

irkich  the  ties  of  societv  wauUl  be  dissolved. 


Abticle  VIIL 

Report  of  the  Commissmners  appointed  hy  His  Mujeaty  to 
inquire  into  the  Eevltslastiral  Re  fen  ties  of  Kuijland 
and  Walm* 

Reports   from    His    3/^/  CovnnimiotwrSj    appointed 

io  conmdtr  the  State  i>j  f/>c  Established  Churchy  witli 
references  io  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues* 
Ordered  to  be  Printed  19th  March,  ia35  :  10th  March, 
1836:  20th  May,  1836:  SOih  June,  1836. 

Five  reports  now  lie  before  us  containitig  a  clair  and  full 
exposition  of  the  actual  slate  of  the  Established  Church,  as 
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regards  revenues,  offices,  patronage,  residence,  and  the  exfeil 
and  population  of  the  respective  dioceses  and  parishes.  The 
e\idenc'e  they  aiford  is  of  great  importance,  as  supplying^ 
the  infomratioo  necessary  to  guide  the  legislature  in  applying^ 
such  reforms  and  iniprovements  as  the  interests  of  religion  re- 
quire, and  the  unanimous  voice  of  ihe  people  demands.  Ii  is 
also  important  in  another  point,  as  indicating  in  what  direction 
and  to  what  extent  a  reforming  ministry  is  disposed  to  sanction 
innovation  and  conduct  reform. 

Taking  these  reports,  especially  the  three  last,  issued  and 
returned  under  the  authority  and  personal  superintendence  of 
the  present  ministers*,  as  the  indices  of  their  intentions,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  tljey  will  grievously  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  the  community,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  propose  to  carry  reform.  By 
ihe  community,  let  it  he  observed,  we  do  not  mean  that  nume- 
rous class  who  consider  a  religious  establishment  superfluous  or 
pernicious,  and  who,  seeing  it  to  be  an  obstacle  to  their  own  p*.*cu* 
liar  views,  labour  for  its  demolition ;  but  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, are  favourable  to  the  institution,  and  anxious  to  maintain 
it,  but  see  no  other  means  of  securing  that  object,  than  by  com- 
municating  to  ii  all  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  which  a  human 
institution  is  capable. 

We  are  also  bound,  in  sincerity,  to  add,  that  if  tht  '      rs 

and  their  adherents  saw  no  other  abuses  in  the  est  a  ui 
than  those  which  they  have  marked  in  these  reports  for  correc- 
tion, they  have  conducted  themselves  very  deceitfully  to  the 
people  and  very  treacherously  to  the  church,  in  cheering  and 
encouraging  those  bitter  and  unmeasured  invectives  by  which 
its  corruptions  have  been  denounced,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  parliament. 

These  proceedings,  adopted  by  some  and  applauded  by  otherj 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  popularity  and  suffrages,  are  the  more 
i-eprehensible,  because  churchmen  have  no  opportunity,  either  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  hustings,  or  in  popular  meetings, 


•  Among  the  CommUBicraers  who  tlrcw  up  iind  suhucxibcd  to  the  »hn?e  Uii 
rrporu,  hth  Uie  mmc%  of  Sir  C.  C.  Pruy*  Uic  prcseut  Lord  Chiwjcpllor,  titw 
MitrquU  ol  Laiisdownc,  Lord  Melbourae»  LonI  John  Riwsell,  and  tht  Chftn- 
cfUor  of  rhe  Ksicbeqtter* 
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TTii  ?  iTie  attacks  by  whicb  I  hey  are  on  every  side  assailed. 
N.        ^  '*  justify  these  eftbrts,  made  on  the  part  cif  die 

Advocate  of  the  estabUshment  to  excite  public  indignalion 
3^^  '  but  the  existence  of  abuses  to  the  full  extent  of  ilieir 

»i^  H,  and  which  they  exposed  with  the  s«>le  and  sincere 

inienimn  of  preparing  and  diisposing  the  people  for  their  radioil 
eittirpotion. 

That  the  people  are  so  prepared  and  disposed,  will  out 
admit  of  a  question*  But  are  the  present  ministers  also 
prepareii  to  satisfy  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
maiDlain  their  own  consistency,  and  in  doing  so,  render  the  best 
ftenrices  to  religion  and  the  church,  by  carrying  into  effect  a 
full,  efficient,  and  impartial  reform  ?  We  confess  we  cannot 
discover  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  intention  in  the 
recocnmetidations  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Church  Cotn* 
iiBsionerSi  which  we  now  proceed  to  examine:  and  the  bill 
ich  has  just  been  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  the 
"onn  of  the  church,  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  Reports  on  which  it 
indcd* 
chief  subjects  of  public  complaint  against  the  Church, 

Ftrsty — The  non-residence  of  incumbents. 

Second, — The  insufficiency  of  Church  accommodation,  and 
ami  superintendence  in  the   manufacturing  districts   and 

pulous  towns. 

Thirds — The  disproportionate  remuneration  of  the  inferior 

embers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  body. 

Fmirthj — The  enormous  disparity  of  dioceses  and  parislies, 
the  consecjuently  intperfect  discliarge  of  the  episcopal  and 
ninisterial  functions. 

Fifths — The  abuse  of  patronage,  and  the  little  encourage- 
ttcot  given  to  profeHsional  diligence  and  inobtrusive  piety. 

Now  let  us  see  what  kind  of  remedy,  and  what  amount  of 
eforo],  tlje  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  apply  to  these  several 
i  and  defects. 

The  non-residence  of  incumbents  is  occasioned  principally 
ky  three  causes;  inadequacy  of  income  to  support  a  resident 
Jergyman,  dilapidation  of  glebe  houses,  and  the  holding  a 
ilurality  of  benefices  by  one  incumbent. 

The  amuuut  of  non-residence,  occasioned  by  the  first  of 
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these  causes,  maybe  deduced  from  the  following  !staunicius, 
furniiihed  hy  Liic  Heports, 

The  total  number  of  benefices  in   England  and  WaJea 
10,718,  of  which  the  average  net  income  amounts  to  28J 
Of  these  4882  are  below  200/,  a-year. 

Now  in  an  opulent  country  hke  lhi»,  the  legrslaiure^  we  pre- 
sume, will  never  confine  the  income  of  an  incumbent,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  a  liberal  education,  and  something  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a  gentleman,  to  an  amount  less  than  ^00/. 
a-year.  Consequently  he  must  be  left  at  liberty  either  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  another  benefice,  or  a  curacy,  to  eke  out  his^ 
slender  reiKJUrces  at  least  to  that  extent.  Then,  we  a&k  what 
expedients  have  the  Commissioners  suggested  for  curing  tim 
defect,  and  cutting  off  this  source  of  pluralism  and  non*re^ 
dence  ?  We  can  find  none ;  except  it  be  ihc  application  of  a 
portion  of  the  sum  of  lf-iO,000/.  at  §ome  very  remute  period  to 
be  saved  from  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  cathedral  establish- 
ments. But  to  raise  all  the  livings  now  below  two  hundred 
a-year  to  that  amount,  would  require  not  less  than  three  times 
that  sum  ;  even  if  it  were  entirely  and  immediately  to  be 
inade  available  for  such  purposes.  But  unfortunately  we 
have  to  w^ait,  first,  until  the  present  incumbents  die,  or 
vacate,  which  we  do  not  complain  of;  and  oext,  which  we 
do  complain  of,  until  their  immediate  successors  al&o  are 
removed.  For  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Commi^sa oners 
advise  that  only  one  half  of  the  canonrics  they  recummend  to 
be  abolislietl,  should  be  s<_>  dealt  with  on  the  fimi  vacancy. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  after  this  the  Commissioners  should 
lament  the  inadequacy  of  any  means  they  could  devise  to 
meet  the  necessity  of  the  case 

We  think,  however,  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity, 
and  the  application  of  a  little  arithn»eiic  to  the  tables  they  have 
published,  a  scheme  might  be  devised  adequate  to  the  exigency 
of  the  case.  By  them  it  appears  that  the  total  net  income  of 
the  parochial  benefices  In  England  and  Wales  amounts  to 
8,055,451/.  Out  of  this  sum  it  would  require  976,400/,  to  {)ay 
4882  incumbents  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  It  appears  by 
^he  annexed   tabular  abstracts',  that   the  whole   amount  of 


*  See  ilic  AbitrAcr«,  at  tlip  rnd  of  this  Article. 
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by  4185  benefices,  varying  between  two 
htindivf]  and  five  hundred  a-year,  is  1,339,900^.  This  sum 
ndtittl  lo  the  967,400/.,  required  to  make  488*^  liencBces  two 
hundred  a-year,  makes  S,31G,300^*,  leaving  a  balance,  from  the 
total  net  in(x>me,  of  639,151/-,  with  which  to  keep  up  the 
endowments  of  the  reniaiuing  1461  benefices,  at  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  a-year,     Tlie  statement  then  will  stand  thus: 

Sumhtr  pf  Bm^cti,  Anmml  Income  tjfeath.  Income  ofwhoii\ 

iMl    ,.... at 200/. JC.W400 

41SJ between  200/.  & /iOO/.  ... .   l,339.fJO0 

l*fil «t    ....*»..      500A 630,600 

1711  becicJkt^  not  returned  ,  « .  Average  2$^/. d,0G3 

ICtiM  Grand  Total,  £2,951  Mi 


If  the  aggregate  of  the  several  incomes,  as  calculatetl  in  the 
above  schedule,  be  subtracted  from  the  total  net  revenue  of  the 
parochial  endowments,  there  \vili  remain  a  balance  of  93,488/, 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  will 
suffice  for  advancing  all  livings,  now  standing  below  two 
hundred  a-year  to  that  sum ;  for  mantaining  all  benefices 
now  ranging  between  two  hundred  and  five  hundred  at  their 
actual  value ;  and  for  keeping  up  to  the  full  income  of  five 
hundred  a-year,  those  that  now  exceed  that  value,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  93,488/.  to  be  distributed  among  livings  of  large 
extent  or  population,  in  which  the  aid  of  an  assistant  curate  is 
necessary. 

What,  therefore,  we  should  venture  to  suggest  is,  tliat 
all  livings  now  above  500/.  a-year,  as  they  become  vacant, 
be  reduced  to  that  value,  and  the  excess  transferred  to  livings 
under  two  hundred  a-ycar,  in  the  order  of  their  necessities;  and 
that  no  second  living  should  be  held  by  the  incumbent  of 
livings  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  a-year,  except  that  second 
Bving  were  of  inferior  value ;  and  that  in  no  case  should  two 
[i%'ings  be  held  in  plurality,  if  their  conjoint  annual  value 
exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  have  the  effect  in  a  very  few  years  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  pluralities  to  a  narrow  compass,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  obviate  the  objection  now  taken  to  the  enormous  inequality 
of  clerical  remuneration* 
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It  will  be  argued,  no  doubt,  that  the  innovation 
suggesting  is  too  sweeping,  and  the  interference  bolb  wiih 
public  and  private  patronage  too  extensive  to  be  eillier  prac- 
ticable or  safe.  This  argument  might  have  its  place  and 
weight  in  the  mouth  of  a  Tory,  but  from  a  Whig  government, 
such  as  the  present,  it  is  misplaced  affectation  and  prudery. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  present  administration  is  built 
and  held  together — the  key-stone  of  its  arch— is  the  appro* 
prialion  of  a  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  to  general  purposes.  This  principle  is  looked  upon  by 
ihem  with  so  much  favour,  that  they  antedate  the  existence  of 
the  surplus  some  twenty  or  thirty  years.  At  the  same  time 
they  propose  to  cut  down,  very  cavalierly,  the  livings  of  clergy- 
men, present  as  well  as  future,  nearly  thirty  per  cent,*  and 
transfer  these  prunings  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Of  the 
expediency,  or  justice,  or  necessity  of  these  measures,  we  are 
hazarding  no  opinion.  But  we  take  them  as  precedents,  suffi- 
cient at  least,  and  far  more  than  sufficient,  to  establish  our 
argument  as  respects  a  reform  administration.  For  if  they 
feel  themselves  justified  in  recommending  measures  which  are 
characterised  by  the  friends  of  the  Church  as  confiscation, 
spoliation,  and  even  sacrilege,  what  new  scruple  is  this  that  has 
come  over  them,  that  they  should  not  carry  out  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  usefulness,  the  principle  of  a  better  »1  l*^  nou 
of  the   revenues  of   the  Church  among  its  own  ti  •  >,  a 

principle  which  all  parlies  admit  to  l>e  legitimate,  wise,  and 
beneficial,  within  certain  limits — a  principle,  too,  which  a  vatt 
majority  of  the  parochial  clergy  earnestly  desire  to  sea 
enforced  ? 

We  are  not  recommending  the  alienation  of  eccjcsiasi 
properly,  nor  the  deprivation  of  existing  incumbents*  What' 
suggest  is,  that  as  livings  of  upwards  of  5(K)^,  a  year  fall 
vacant,  the  excess  above  that  income  should  forthwith  bo 
transferred  to  livings  of  less  than  200/.  a  year.  This,  us  far 
as  public  patronage  is  concerned,  would  work  injustice  to  no 
individuals  ;  and,  as  to  private  patronage,  by  making  compen- 
sation to  the  party,  whose  preferment  is  deteriorated,  and  by 
exacting  corresponding  consideration  from  the  patron  bene- 
fited by  the  transfer,  any  serious  amount  of  inju,^iicc  here 
alR>  would  be  obviateii. 
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Fertile?  source  of  non -residence  to  which  we  have 

pfi'rred,   is   the  absence,   or    iindlness,  of  glebe   houses.      It 

ppeafB  by  the  Report,  that  of  10^559  parishes,  from  which 

Pturos  are  tnade,  9878  are  destitute  of  residence  houses,  and 

1728  they  are  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  unfit  for  habitation — 

bat  is  to  say,  nearly  one-half  of  the  parishf?s  in  this  kingdom 

kave  no  house  in  which  a  clergytnan   can   reside.      This  is 

surely    a   very  deplorable,    not    to   say   disgraceful,   state   of 

aflTairs.     It   would  have  been  a  very  useful  and  appropriate 

abjfx*i  of  investigation  for  the  Commis#iioners  to  ascertain  the 

luee,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  an  appropriate  remedy. 

The  burthen  of  maintaining  a  residence-house  lies  upon  the 

ibent,  and  the  duty  of  seeing  that  burthen  unshrinkingly 

is  imposed    upon  the  archdeacons.     There  must  have 

relaxation  of  discipline  in  times  past,  (for  we  must 

arge  this  accumulation  of  neglect  upon  the  present  age) 

to  have  permitted  nearly  one-half  of  the  parsonage  houses  in 

be  empire  to  go  into  an  uninhabitable  state  of  dilapidation. 

The  Reports  contain  sundry  inlimations  of  the  necessity  of 

ugmenting   the  income  of  archdeacons,  but  no   suggestions 

Dr  defining  or  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  or  enforcing 

beir  more  energetic  discharge. 

Thc  incumbents  it  seems  have  contrived  to  evade  the  charge 

repairing  their  glel^  houses,  through  the  supineness  of  the 

leacons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report,  and  of  the  bishops, 

!  olBce  it  is  to  order  the  re-cdification  of  these  structures, 

rtd  secpicstrate  the  profits  of  the  livings  until  the  order  is  obcved. 

Vc  readily  admit,  that  the  incumbents  of  that  numerous  class 

livings  below  the  value  of  150/.  a-year,  having  no  other 

ces,  had   not  the  means  of  rebuilding  a  ruinous  house. 

it  does  not  appear,  nor  indeed  is  it  the  fact,  that  the 

dilapidated  houses  are  found  only  on  small  livings* 

But  not  to  revert  further  to  the  past,  why,  we  ask,  do  not  the 
Commissioners  now  suggest  some  measure  for  remedying,  or  at 
mitigating,  such  a  crying  evil  ? 
We  should  recommend,  until  a  better  plan  is  hit  upon,  that, 
the  ease  of  all  livings  exceeding  200/.  a-year,  on  whicli  are  no 
glebe  houses  fit  for  residence,  one-tenth  part  of  the  income 
should  be  sequestrated  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  or  repairing 
them*    This,  in  many  instances,  would  be  sufficient  to  discharge 
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the  interest,  aiid  a  per  cenlage  of  the  principal,  of  such  r  •otn 
borrowed  of  the  Queen  Anne^s  bounty  fund,  as  would  at  once 
restore  a  decayed  and  deserted  manse.  In  other  instancoEf  a 
few  years^  accumulation  of  this  sequestrated  portion  would  difvt 
the  desired  purpose. 

We  are  not  suggesting  a  measure  that  lays  any  new  burthen 
upon  the  clergy,  although,  in  consequence  of  past  negUgeoce 
and  evasion,  a  disproportionate  share  may  devolve  upon  the 
present  generation.  We  believe,  however,  that  such  a  regula- 
tion would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  clerical  community,  since 
they  well  know  that  it  is  the  houses  of  the  non-resident  or  the 
indolent  which  full  to  ruin,  and  that  they  elude  other  burtbeDs 
besides  that  of  maintaining  a  decent  parsonage. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  topic  of  archdeacons,  we  would  beg 
leave  to  recommend,  that,  previously  to  any  addition  being 
made  to  their  stipends,  their  powers,  duties,  and  districts, 
should  be  defined,  and  their  responsibility  to  some  tribunal, 
other  than  the  bishop  who  appoints  them,  ei^tablished.  la 
which  event,  we  should  be  it?ady  to  admit  that  they  migHl 
become,  what  the  report  by  a  speciesofprolep sis  describes  them 
to  be  already,  '*  most  important  officers  of  the  Church;**  then 
too  they  would  earn,  and  no  one  would  grudge  them,  an 
adequate  augmentation  of  salary. 

While  on  the  subject  of  pluralities  and  dilapidations,  we 
think  it  but  fair,  both  to  the  Commissioners  and  our  reader*, 
to  extract  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  in  tJieir  own 
words ;  some  of  which  wc  wish  to  have  placed  tipon  reojrd, 
that  their  authors  may  be  bound  by  them  both  in  thdr 
legislative  and  administrative  capacity. 

After  stating  that  out  of  10,478  returned  benefices,  85M 

are  destitute  of  glebe  houses,  they  proceed  : 

"  On  iiuiny  of  thew  beneflcet  then?  i«  no  glebe  boose,  nar  49  ikwy  fi^rwUk  lit 
mt*nt  tf  trt<-iing  any,     It  i«  diffieolt,  in  nisny  caict,  to  provide  for  the  per- 

formttncc  of  tlje  spiriiuul  duties  of  very  poor  Uvbgs,  except  by  entrusting  ihetn 
to  the  clergyman  of  some  neiglibouriug  parislL  With  the  eviUi  hoKcvtrr^  which 
may  be  wiipposed  tn  rf*«Mlt  frum  Auch  a  stjite  of  things^  there  is  thi«  udviintAge, 
ihnt  it /mmUkes  f  for  yawtg  mrn^  upcnthHrfit»t  rntering  in f  ^"^. 

til  iht  chattteUf  oj  y  tHrat^i^  «  re^n^nr  sHppfif  ^  wh^m  it  <  v  If 

%kt  m^dgncfi  ^»d ^mtd  uttUt  ^f  the  EitafI  h,     NeTvrthetc^^  ii  Ua^  k>i*ea 

long  admitted  thai  flwraUtutt  tf  mi  u'A  >iy  *houUi  he  rrttriettd  within  oi 

mtrrou>  Umifi  an  (kr  artunf  $tntt  of  tks  Church  wiii  ptrmi  ;  AJld  it  is  not  unreaion* 
able  to  expect,  Urat  «ach  a  rritHctian  may  tead  to  the  augmentadon  of  matiy  of 
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4km  poocvT  beiielke«h  ptrtly  from  private  reaourcea,  and  partly  Irom  the  Hindi 
vrliich  Ihe  operation  of  in<5afiur<fs  proposed  by  tis  may  render  avajtjilile  to  that 
puqimie/* 

This  is  well  spciken.    The  principles  advaoced  are  quite 

unexceptionable;    but  let   ub  see  how   they  are  reduced  to 

practice. 

*•  In  determining  the  pruicip)e«,'*  nay?  tbc  Report,  **  upon  wbicb  die  holding  of 

Bt:es  in  ptiiralky  MhouJd  tn  future  be  regulated,  we  have  bad  rcipect  partly 

\  dinrnnce,  find  partly  to  value. 

•*  N'  f  to  dUtJincc,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  if  an  incumbent  be  permitted 

I  bo  M   tices,  disLatiC  hoTA  each  other  not  more  than  ten  miles,  he  will  be 

wiiliDUt   itieonvLnneiice,  to  exercise  an  occasional   superintendence  and 

[  over  the  benefice  upon  which  he  does  not  r^ide,  the  regular  dutiei  of 

ch  irill  be  performed  by  his  curate/' — Second  Heparin  p,  J  5, 

This  latitude  of  ten  miles  distance  between  the  two  parishes, 

{•especially  if  the  extremities  of  the  parishes  are  intended,  does 

[iKvt  quite  quadrate  with   the  canon,  '^  that  pluralities,  if  uot 

wholly   abolished,    should   be  restricted  within   as  narrow 

I*'  ttmicsasthe  actual  state  of  the  Church  will  permit.^     But 

et  ihmt  pass  for  the  present. 

••  Wrth   respect  to  value/'   they  proceed  to  say,    '*we  recommend^    that  no 

e,  of  (greater  annual  value  than  Jltte  kuudrtd  pounds,  should  be  held  in 

llurality  with  any  other  beneftce,  except  in  casen  where  the  snudl  value,  or 

\rgt  pop^ttttthn,  of  $omc  neighbouring  beneflce  may  render  it  advisable^  that  it 

Flliouid  be  held  bj  the  incumbent  of  a  better  living.   In  such  c*u5e«,  we  nconunend 

bat  upi^n  a  statement,  made  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  to  the  Arctibifthop^  and 

uttted,  with  the  iMinetion  of  his  approval,  to  the  Privy  Couucil,  it  &ball  be 

1  for  your  Maje:ity  in  council  to  allow  such  plurality/' 

This,  we  think,  is  a  very  Hibernian  fashion  of  abolishing 
ilitics,  since  it  would  admit  into  the  class  of  benefices  which 
'be  held  in  conjunction  many  which  are  by  the  present  law 
Kcluded,  except  by  royal  dispensation. 

The    Commissioners    then,    by    tht;ir   report,    sanction   an 

^ement,  by  which  an  incumbent  may  hold  any  two  livings, 

less  than  500/.  a-year,  if  within  the  distance  of  ten  miles 

^each  other.     Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  of  the  10,478 

Bgs  returned   to  the  Commissioners,  above  9000  are  below 

9/-  a-year.     If,  then,  it  be  expedient  to  allow  nine-ten ths 

'  die  whole  to  be  held  in  plurality,  it  cannot  be  very  ioex- 

»t    la  suffer   the    remaining   small    portion    to   continue 

ble  to  the  same  tenure. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  limit  as  to  distance  furnishes 
a  more  efficient  restriction  upon  the  frequency  of  pluralities. 
?0L.  Ill*  K*  V.  i» 
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Every  one  knows,  however,  that  if  a  patron  has  the  com- 
mand of  two  benefices,  one  in  Cornwall,  the  other  in  Nor* 
thuniberland,  there  are  ways  and  means  of  bringing  them 
(or  their  substitutes)  within  ten  miles  of  each  other,  or  even 
into  immediate  contact.  We  affirm,  then,  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  King's  Commissioners  for  repressing  the  frequency 
of  pluralities  is  utterly  futile  and  delusive.  We,  therefore, 
in  opposition  to  such  liigh  authority,  venture  to  recommend 
that,  instead  of  a  plurahst  being  permitted  to  hold  two  livings, 
each  not  exceeding  500/*  a-year,  both  together  shall  not 
exceed  that  amount*  With  such  a  limit  as  to  value,  we 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  so  precise  as  to  distance. 
We  do  not  think  proximity  any  reason  for  holding  two  livings 
in  conjunction,  when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  independent 
of  it ;  neither  do  we  think  distance,  except  it  be  inn  '  l,  a 
reason  for  not  holding  two  Uvings,  if  there  be  t  a 

sufficient  reason  for  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  insufficiency  of 
church  accommodation  and  pastoral  superintendence  in  the 
large  towns  and  other  populous  districts*  We  learn  from  tlie 
second  report  (pp.  6  and  7)  : 

**  Ttmt  there  are  in  London  and  its  suburbs  four  pariahei»  or  dlstricUp  M^ 
liavlog  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  and  containing  an  aggregate  of  Ifl 
persons^  with  churcli  accommodation  for  8200  (not  quite  one-twentietli 
wbole)f  and  only  eleven  clergymen* 

**  There  are  twenty-one  others,  die  aggregate  population  of  which  is  739y00<^,  I 
while  the  church^nSom  is  for  66,000  (not  one-tenth  of  the  whole),  and  only  forty-  j 
Ave  clerg)Tnen, 

"  There  ore  nine  others,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  2;J2,000,  and  church-  | 
room  for  27,327,  and  only  nineteen  clergymen* 

**  Allowing  one  church  for  a  population  of  SOOO,  there  would  be  required  tn  | 
Ibese  pariah««  379  churches,  whereas,  there  are  in  ttct  only  69,  or  if  proprktarf  I 
chapels  be  added»  about  100,  leaving  a  detictency  of  278,  whik  tlutr«  aro  oiil/| 
139  clergymen,  in  a  population  exceeding  a  million/* 

This  is  the  account  given  of  London  alone.     But  in  j 
provincial  districts^  wliere  manufactures  have  extended  i 
selves  in  late  years^  the  deficiency  is  not  much  less  «p{: 

"  In  the  diocese  of  Chester  there  srn  tltirty*cight  pariabea,  or  tftst] 
Lancashire,  each  with  a  population  exceeding  10,009,  eaniaiiiuig  an 
of  816,000  souls,  with  cUtirch-roora  for  97,700,  or  about  onr-r— '  *'^ 
portions  varying  in  the  ditrerent  parishei  from  one-sixth  to  one^i 

**  In  the  diocese  of  York,  there  are  twenty  parishes  or  distriui>«  <:ac»  «rtlb  al 
popuktiou   exceeding    10,000,  and  with   an  sggrqgate  of  iOS^OOOv 
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^modaririn  is  for  4S,000  ;  tlie  proportions  varying  from  one-tenth  to 

Tbne  statemeDts,  aot  to  extract  others  af  similar  import, 
i]uite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  observations  by  which  they 
'  follow  ed : 

I  **  The  eriU  which  flow  from  this  deficiency  in  the  meims  of  rellglouB  tnstruc* 
"ti  istora]  superintendence  greaUy  outweigh  all  other  inconvenience*, 

r  m  any  other  defects  or  anomalies   in  our  eectesiiisttcid  inittitutioiu ; 

Anii  It  uutortunately  happens,  thac  while  these  evils  are  the  most  urgent  of  all^ 
and  mc»t  refjuire  the  applicuNon  of  an  eflectual  remedy,  they  arc  precisely  tho»e 
for  whioh  a  remedy  can  least  easily  be  found. 
'*The  resources  which  the  Establiahed   Church  potseraest  and  which  can 
erlf  bt»  made  availflble  to  that  purpose,  in  whatever  way  they  may  Ive 
•banded*  or  distributed,  are  evidently  ipiite  iti^dequale  to  the  exigency  of  the 
and  all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  i^i  gradually  to  dtminith  the  intensity  of  the 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  means  suggested  by  the  Cora- 
Dis^oners^  for  **  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  evil.'^ 
After  touching  upon  what  has  been  done  by  extraneous  and 
oluntary  co-operation,  which  they  confess  "  to  be  very  far 
abort  of  the  necesaty  of  the  case,""  they  advance,  but  very 
Lisly  and  delicately  and  doubtingly,  upon  the  tender 
ground  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  churches.  **If,^  say  they, 
**  the  endowment  of  those  bodies  should  appear  to  be  larger 
"  than  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  their  institution-^^  They 
Imit,  however,  at  last,  that  the  surplus  of  their  endowments, 
provision  is  made  for  mmntaining  them  in  a  state  of 
Sciency  and  respectabihty  with  a  retluced  establishment  of 
[desn  and  four  canons,  *'  ought  to  be  made  available  for  the 
augmentation  of  poor  benefices,  containing  a  large  popula- 
tion, and  to  the  great  object  of  adding  to  the  number  of 
the  parochial  clergy.^ — Second  Report^  p.  8* 
In  the  application  of  this  surplus^  we  should  dissent  from 
Commissioners  so  far  only  that  we  would  apply  it  solely 
tid  entirely  to  *'  the  great  object  of  adding  to  tJic  number  of 
the  parochial  clergy."'  Not  that  we  do  not  think  the  aug- 
entatioD  of  the  poor  livings  a  v«:y  important  and  desirable 
*  object,  but  that  we  think  the  extenmon  of  pastoral  sujier- 
iaiendence  to  llic  thousands,  not  to  say  millions,  now  virtually 
destitute  of  it,  an  object  of  paramount  and  far  more  urgent 
n        '  In  this  opinion  we  are  supported  by  the  Commis- 

^nutr      liemselves,  who  declare^  that  "the  evils  which  flow 
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**  fi-om  ilie  deficiency  of  pastoral  sii|ierintciulence,  greatly 
"  outweigh  all  other  inconveniences,  and  are  ihL*  most  urgent 
"  of  all,  and  most  require  the  upplication  of  an  effectual 
•'  remedy.""— 6V'cc^?rf  Report^  p*  7» 

Why  then  not  direct  all  the  resources  in  their  power  to  the 
mitigation  of  the  "  most  urgent  and  intense  evil  f^ 

We  have  already  presumed  to  recommend  a  mode  of 
augmenting  the  poorer  livings,  by  transferring  lu  them  the 
redundancies  of  tlie  richer.  If  such  a  plan  were  adopted^ 
there  would  he  less  difficulty  in  appropriating  the  whole  of  I  he 
surplus  of  the  cadicdral  revenues  to  that  most  important 
purpose  of  furnishing  paroclual  su|)erintendence  to  populous 
districts  at  present  destitute  of  it. 

If  we  differ  from  the  Commissioners  in  the  application  of  the 
surplus,  we  differ  still  more  in  the  means  we  would  etnployt 
and  the  extent  to  w  hich  we  would  go  in  creating  it.  It  appears^ 
from  the  Revenue  Report,  that  the  total  amount  of  the  income 
of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  is  S74,754/.  Here  then 
are  funds  sufficient  to  endow^  one  thousand  fresh  livings  with  an 
income  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  leaving  still  74^75  W.  for 
the  support  of  cathedrals* 

We  do  not  suggest  such  a  distribution  of  the  funds  of 
the  cathedrals,  from  any  hostile  feeling  to  that  ]X)rtion  of 
our  ecclesiastical  establish m en t«  We  should  be  glad  to  tee  ■ 
them  and  their  dignitaries  maintained  in  all  their  ancient 
magnificence,  if  we  could  suppose,  that  either  from  public  or 
private  sources,  means  could  be  drawn  for  supplying  the 
spiritual  wants  of  large  masses  of  population  now  utterly 
abandoned  by  the  Church,  But,  while  institutions  remain  to 
absorb  the  existing  funds  of  the  Church,  which  are  deemed  by 
fiome  useless  and  superfluous,  by  others  injurious,  we  do  not 
Bee  the  remotest  probability  of  deriving  any  efficient  aid  from 
other  sources,  eleemosynary  or  parliamentary.  The  question, 
therefore,  presents  itself  in  this  shape :  whether  we  shall  main- 
tain our  cathedral  establishment,  to  the  extent  indicated  by 
the  Reports,  or  shall  we  supply  the  means  of  religious  instruc* 
tion  to  two  millions  of  individuals  now  destitute  of  it  ?  We. 
believe  very  few  disinterested  and  religiously  minded  pei 
would  hesitate  which  alternative  they  would  adopt.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  cathedral  establishments,  in  the  preaeot 
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ttate  of  ftodety,  render  any  great  amount  of  service  to  the 
interests  of  religioD.  We  know  they  excite,  in  some  quarters, 
contticlenible  odium  and  ill-will  against  the  Church.  The 
Commissioners  tell  us,  indeed. 


^  That  the  advatitaget  resulting  to  the  intertrsts  of  rt  iigion,  from  the  existence 
ill  epecies  of  preferment,  wh§n  cvnftrrtd  on  clergymen  dUtinguUhed  for  profet- 
mtrfU^  ci  Mtrell  ub  the  benefits  iiccruing  to  the  cities  in  which  the  cathedrals 
4fe  »tiwted,  from  lUe  residence  of  such  a  description  of  clcrgj^  art*  too  obvimi 
te  wwf^tt  UtmMtratiuH:' 

We  do  not  question  but  that  the  interests  of  religion  are,  to 
a  certain  degree,  advanced,  and  benefits  do  accrue  to  cities,  by 
appointing  men  to  such  preferments  "  distinguished  for  pro- 
*^  fessional  meritr  But  the  plain  fact  is,  that  as  this  species 
of  pr^erment  is  attended  with  the  least  professional  labour, 
and  the  most  professional  emolument,  it  is  generally  sought 
after  and  bestowed  with  the  least  regard  to  professional  raerit. 
We  willingly  concede,  however,  dmt  recently  more  regard  has 
been  paid  to  literary  merit,  at  least ;  that  many  deserving  clergy* 
men  are  found  among  the  cathedral  dignitaries;  and  that  even 
professional  claims  could  not,  and  would  not,  in  future,  be  habi- 
tually overlooked.  But  we  are,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  no 
improvement,  however  extensive  and  judicious — no  selection  of 
incumbents,  however  disinterested — could  place  cathedrals  in  a 
\H>  M  render  service  to  religion  in  any  proportion  equal  to 

i\\r  J I  would  be  rendered  by  employing  a  thousand  parish 

priests  among  the  undisciplined  and  profiigate  masses  of  our 
lu  !      '^     firing  towns  and  villages. 

^  -  rs  have  survived  their  original  use,  and  do  not  appear 
to  ha?e  succeeded  to  any  other  functions  which  are  very  essen- 
lo  the  promotion  of  religion.     The  dean  and  canons  were 

^oally  the  most  influential  presbyters  of  the  ecclesiastical 
(Ttstrict,  and  to  them  was  committed  the  election  of  the  Bishop, 

whom  they  afterwards  lent  their  aid  and  counsel  in  con- 

This,   their  primary,   their  conslslorial  occupation  is 

e,  and  they  now  but  serve  the  purpose  of  a  Corinthian 

ntal  to  the  sacred  editicc,  too  gorgeous,  and  ttx)  sumptuous, 

we  euutend,  for  the  plainness  and  poverty  of  the  otlier  and 
•  essential  members  of  the  building.  We  should  be  sorry 
see  cathedrals  dilapidated,  atid  their  services  *alx»lished, 
l>ui  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  an  adequate  income  were 
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assigned  to  one  residentiary,  and  a  fund  suflictcnt  to  mainuiii 
the  fabric,  then  the  canons,  major  and  niioor,  wcmld  Ix:  mudt 
;  better  employed  in  ministerial  labours  among  die  poor  ibiiD 
I  tn  officiating  at  cathedral  ceremonies,  sometimes  to  a  ael^ctf 
'  but  thin  congregation,  at  other  times,  and  more  frequeotlyi 
I  to  bare  benches,  and  empty  stalls. 

With  regard  to  the  fresh  allocation  of  episcopal  sees,  we  wit 
lingly  acknowledge  that  a  great  improvement  will  be  made  by 
its  approximation  to  equality,  both  as  regards  extent  of  charge 
and  amount  of  income.    We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive*  however, 
why  a  much  nearer  approximation  should  not  have  been  made, 
and  why  the  principle  both  of  geography,  population,  and  number 
of  benefices,  should  in  some  instances  be  so  unaccountably  over- 
looked.   As  to  revenue,  the  incomes  of  the  bishops  are  made  to 
'  vary  from  4000/.  to  15,0OOZ.  a-year,  thus  still  leaving  materials 
f  for  keeping  alive  the  system  of  translations,  which  has  proved 
'  iuch  a  fertile  source  of  scandal  and  secularity  to  the  episcopal 
order.     We  frankly  avow  that  we  think  4000/.  a-year  too  little 
fur  a  bishop,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  long  journeys,  both  in 
his  diocese  and  to  attend  his  parliamentary  duties.     On  the 
I  other  hand,  we  think  15,000/.  a-year  too  much  even  for  an 
[archbishop — even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself. 

We  take  exception  to  this  amountof  income,  both  as  furnish* 
ing  a  mark  for  envy  to  point  its  fihafts  at,  and  also  as  absorbing 
too  large  a  propt>rtion  of  the  common  funds  of  the  church. 
Believing,  as  we  sincerely  and  conscientiously  do,  that  the  ecde- 
fiiastical  property  is  applied  to  purposes  quite  as  beneficial  at 
property  in  die  hands  of  the  laity,  we  should  not  be  sorry  to 
find  that  the  church  possessed  endowments  sutticient  lo  reward 
all  its  active  and  conscientious  ministers  in  the  proportion  of 
15,000/.  a-ycar  to  the  mctroj>olitan.  But  it  is  undeniable,  that 
if  so  high  an  income  be  assigned  to  one  individual,  many  of 
its  inferior  functionaries  must  be  left  miserably,  and  in  the 
comparison,  scandalously  poor,  while  many  districts,  as  at  piie> 
sent,  will  be  left  destitute  of  all  religious  instruction  and  super- 
intendence. 

We  are  aware,  and  have  no  desire  to  dissemble,  that  tbde 
disproportionate  and  enormous  incomes  in  the  hands  of  bi 
have  been   used  of  late  years  so  judieiou^ily  and    liberal  ^ 
some  cases  to  the  extension  of  parochial  ministration^^  as  very 
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U>  miugaie  ihe  incoDveoience  and  odium  attached  to  their 
ittide.     But  this  is    no  argument  against  our  purpose, 
ch  16  to  apply  the  superfluous  portions  of  the  episcopal 
rmenis,  ivhicb  are  now  indeed  frequently  but  yet  casually 
red  for  Uie&e  good  ends,  permanently  and  systematically 
the  extension  of  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  establish^ 
iC    It  should  be  remembered,  then,  tliat  if  15,000/.  be  more 
50001  a-year  tlian  is  necessary  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
:ilttan,  the  means  are  needlessly  absorbed,  in  one  single 
of  stauontng  twenty-live  religious  ministers  among  the 
is,  who  are  now  in  effect  destitute  of  ministerial  inspeo 
lion  and  counsel.     Besides,  the  episcopal  revenues  will  not  be 
aent  to  endow  the  new  bishoprics  and  maintain  the  old 
at   the  rate  of  income   recommended   by  the  Commis* 

But  our  readers  must  be  weary  of  hearing,  as  we  are  of 

rriting,  about  nothing  but  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  church. 

et  us  now  advert  for  a  moment  to  its  appropriate  functions. 

The  scene  of  the  episcopal  labours  is  geographically  defined^ 

nd  tlie  amount  of  remuneration  fixed ;  but  we  see  no  duties 

ibed.     Much  legislative  attention  has  been  very  properly 

fco    of  late  years  to  the  investigation  of  the  conduct  and 

ipations  of  the  parochial  clergy,  but  none,  that   we  have 

[  of,  lo  that  of  the  governing  body.  How  does  this  happen  ? 

Teare  accustomed,  however,  to  hear  from  every  quarter  cora- 

atft,  deep  if  not  loud,  of  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the 

i  in  tlie  discharge  of  their  diocesan  functions.     We  have 

of  knowing  that  the  parochial  clergy  experience  the 

inconvenience,  and  tlie  interests  of  the  church  the 

detriment,  from  the  rarity  and  uncertainty  of  ordina- 

doiis,  visitations,  confirmations,  and  other  epiEcoj>al  ordinances, 

Tliere  are  many  populous  towns  in  which  no  confirmation  has 

fcn  held  for  many  years.     The  visitations  of  the  clergy  are 

ally  triennial ;  but  even  this  long  interval  is  often  extended, 

ad  many  of  the  parochial  clergy  scarcely  know  the  face  of 

beir  spiritual  ruler. 

Tlie  custom,  too,  of  the  provincial  bishops  holding  their 

Jinations  in  London,  at  uncertain  times,  and  often  at  distant 

Ktitervals,  is  a  very  serious  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the 

iiididates.     Young  men,  preparutury  to  a  searching  examt^ 
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nation,    and    a    most   serious  and    fiolemn    engagement, 
[railed  upon  to  travel  two  or  three  hundred  miles^  and  involve 
themselves  in  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  metropolis — a  very 
inappmpriato  debut,  certainly,  for  the  clerical  aspirant.    Nor  ia 
the  point  of  expense  a  trifling  consideration  to  a  curate,  who,  in 
some  instances,  spends  a  quarter's  stipend  in  travelling  to  Loo- 
don,  and  discharging  the  fees  and  other  expenses  of  his  ordina- 
^  tion.     We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Commissioners  will  issue  a 
•  supplementary  report,  urging  the  legislature  to  estalilit^h   by 
law  fixed   times  and  pieces  for  granting  institutions,  lielding 
ordinations,  confirmations,  and  %nsitations  in  every  diocese,  aa 
also  an  authorised  table  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy  to  llie 
aeveral  oflScers  of  the  bishops. 

We  observe  that  the  Commissioners  advise  that  a  very  large 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  patronage  of  prelates,  and 
especially  that — 

**  Some  mlvow9ons  should  be  transfcrrcj  to  the  bi«hop»  cf  the  new  ««€**♦  it 

bciiiR^,  in  lUeir  opinion,  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  Chiitch,  th«t  fl** 

biiliops  of  those  sees  shall  po^gess  a  certain  irartion  ol'  ]»airoiiage»  in  order  tliAE 

I  they  may  be  euahUd  to  reward  de^ennng  clergymen  wilhin  Iheir  dive^MeiJ* 


It    is   unquestionably   expedient    for   the   interests  of 
^Church  and   the   religious  community,  in   the  most  extensive 
and  most  momentous  meaning  of  the  phrase,  that  patronage 
should  be  exercised  **  to  reward  deserving  clergymen."     But 
f  we  seriously  put  it  to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  lay  and 
iclerical,  as  they  must  answer  for  it  to  their  conscience  and  their 
^country,  to  the  present  generation  and  to  posterity,  whether 
Uhcy  sincerely  Ix^lieve  that  the  increased  patronage,  thus  to  be 
I  placed  in  the  hands  of  bishops,  new  and  old,  if  so  placed,  with* 
^otit  any  check  or  controul,  will  be  conscientiounly  and  exclu- 
'  sively  eniployed  for  the  purpose  of  "  rewarding  deserving  cler- 
gymen.^ Before  they  placed  their  hands  and  seals  to  a  sentence 
I  Implying  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  such  an  employ  roetit  of 
[it,  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  have  instituted  an  inquiry  imo 
the  manner  of  its  disposal  in  times  past.     They  ought  to  have 
r  ascertained  in  what  proportion  episcopal  patrons  had  bestowed 
^  preferment  upon  **  deserving  clergymen  within  their  dioceaea,** 
r  and  in  what  proportion  uj>on  strangers  to  the  diocese,  their 
own  sons  and  sons-in-law,  nephews,  relations,  de{)endent««  and 
flatterers.      Such  an  investigation   would   haic  led   themi  if 
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'  lisve  any  honest  intenttoos,  to  take  some  precautions  and 
some  9fx:unties  for  the  judicious  distribution   both  of 
the  actual,  and  additional  patronage  of  the  bishops. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  atBrm  that  all  the  other  causes  com- 
Lbined^  including  those  so  pathetically  lamented  by  the  commis- 
tliemselves,    as   producing    weakness,    disorder,  and 
to    the  Churcli,  have  contributed  less  to  that   effect 
the  baneful  operation  of  an  inofficious  and  unprincipled 
[distribution   of  preferment.     We  think  that  the  inequaUty  of 
endowments,  the  insufficiency  of  pastocal  superintendence,  non- 
residence,  and  pluralities,  have  each  had  a  subordinate  share; 
but  in  small   proportion  compared  with   the  paralysing  effect 
I  produced    by    the   disregard    of  "  deserving   clergymen,^   on 
[account  of  the  discouragement  it  has  occasioned  to  professional 
I  dtligence,  the  disgust  it  \\m  created  amongst  the  laity,  and  the 
llandle  it  has  given  to  dissenters  to  represent  the  establishment 
as  deeply  impregnated  with  a  secular  and  mercenary  spirit. 

We  know  it  is  assumed  that  a  new  and  purer  a?ra  has 
arrived — '*  En  nova  progenies  !"  We  have  looked  in  vain  for 
the  practical  illustrations*  Instances  of  abuse  of  public  patro- 
nage have  come  before  us,  under  the  new  regime,  and  quite 
recently  too,  as  revolting  aa  any  we  ever  knew  of  in  the  most 
palmy  days  of  toryism — instances,  which  cannot  be  unknown  to 
aome  of  the  commissioners  themselves — instances,  in  which  the 
claims  of  desert  have  l>een  held  as  nothing  against  the  claims  of 
consanguinity,  and  political  connection  in  untried  youth  has 
'been  preferred  to  the  just  pretensions  of  all  "the  deserving 
clergymen"^  of  the  diocese.  This  conduct  is  deeply  reprehen- 
sible whoc^*er  is  guilty  of  it,  but  it  has  a  deeper  stain  of  turpi- 
tude in  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  pretend  to  superior  purity, 
and  are  forward  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  **  we  are  not  as  other 
"  men  are.'" 

When  the  Commissioners  suggest  any  useful  improvement, 
we  are  very  ready  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  boon.  Of  thi^ 
nature  is  the  recommendation  they  give,  **  that  no  person  be 
"  hereafter  capable  of  receiving  the  appointment  of  dean, 
'*  archdeacon,  or  canon,  until  he  shall  have  been  six  years 
"  complete  in  prk,H\f  ordtrsJ^  The  principle,  at  least,  is  good  ; 
It  is  one  step,  though  a  short  one,  in  the  right  direction  ;  and 
we  trust  that  our  legislators  will  follow  out  the  idea,  and  provide 
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that  this  species  of  preferment^  if  preserved,  shall  be  eonferfisd 
on  those  who  have  passed  a  probationary  period  of  active  dufyf 
not  merely  daring  si^y  but  three  times  9i^  years. 

We  have  already  taken  occasion  to  extract  a  passage  from 
the  second  report,  in  which  the  Commissioners  mention,  as  one 
I  advantage  at  least  of  pluralities,  "  that  it  furnishes  employment 
^*  for  young  inco^  upon  their  first  entering  into  the  ministry,'^  &c* 
In  this  opinion  we  entirely  acquiesce,  if  they  mean,  as  we 
believe  they  do,  that  this  probationary  employment  is  designed 
to  give  young  men  the  practice  and  proficiency  requisite  for 
I  directing  a  parish  as  incumbents. 

Upon  this  principle  we  found  another  suggestion,  which  we 
I  should  have  rejoiced  to  find  among  the  recommendations  of  tite 
Commissioners,  especially  as  they  are  all  patrons,  as  a  test  at 
once  of  their  judgment  and  sincerity  ;  inxr*  that  no  public  pre- 
[ ferment  should  be  bestowed  upon  any  clergyman,  who  doci  ttot 
[furnish  a  certificate  of  his  having  faithfully  diseharged^  during 
fat  least  three  years,  the  duties  of  a  stipendiary  curate.  This 
I  would  seem  to  be  as  little  caution  as  could  be  exercised  in 
[consigning  tlie  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  a  parish  to  m 
Ping  man.  It  would,  moreover,  prove  some  check  to  the  pre- 
system  of  nepotism,  of  which  the  most  revolting  feature 
[is,  that,  untried,  unpractised,  and  therefore  undcservimg youxhn^ 
[are  summarily  preferred,  in  derogation  of  the  claims  of  the  old 
land  faithful  servants  of  the  church. 

We  are  far  from  thinking,  however,  that  this  alone  would  be 
l«    sufficient    security  for   the  just   distribution   of  tlic    vast 
patronage  which,  if  the  contemplated  changes  in  the  catliedrals 
[iu*e  carried  into  effect,  the  bishops  will  be  permitted  to  wield« 

We  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  other  expe- 
Idient  should  be  devised  to  secure  that  most  essential  poioL 
j  This  might  be  done,  either  by  requiring  that  the  name  and 
I  residence  of  every  presentee  should  be  announced  to  his 
{intended  parishioners,  a  certain  number  of  days  previous  I9 
[institution,  and  the  objection  of  two^thirds  of  the  lay  house- 
I holders,  in  communion  with  the  church,  be  admitted  aa  a  bar 
||o  the  ap])oiutment ;  or,  a  tribunal  might  be  formed  of 
ncumbents,  two  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each  deanery  la 
? every  diocese,  whose  sanction  should  be  necessary  to  give 
validity   to  all  institutiouB  to  public  patronage,   within  tbcir 
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It  would  not  be  desirable  to  give  tins  tribunal  any 
direct  influence  in  such  appointments,  but  merely  the  power  of 
ioterpouDg  a  negative  to  unwurihy  institutions,  whether  they 
or^piBali?d  in  the  sel6shness  or  the  ignorance  of  patrons.  Con- 
lidenBg^  both  the  great  portion  of  the  year  which  bishops  paao 
St  a  distance  from  their  dioccfies,  and  the  little  intercourse  they 
have  with  the  great  body  of  their  clergy  while  they  are 
tegiditig  at  their  episcopal  palaces,  such  a  precaution  cannot  be 
imntd  superfluous, — it  would  be  acceptable  to  conscientious 
prdfttea,  and  necessary  to  all. 

Such  a  tribunal  might  also  answer  other  good  purposes ;  it 
might  serve,  in  the  repression  of  irregularities,  to  temper  the 
despotic  diaracter,  and  at  the  same  lime  give  vigour  to  the 
erdiiiary  and  legitimate  power  of  the  diocesans. 

I  'v  admitted,  we  believe,  that  the  power  of  the 

Oftli  ;;  ;  I  nounce  a  sentence  of  suspension,  deprivation,  or 
iffieii  degradation^  without  the  aid  of  any  fixed  assessor  or  jury, 
is  an  utidue  and  exorbitant  prerogative.  That  the  character, 
the  conifortj  the  property,  and  the  very  existence  of  a  clergy- 
man should  depend  upon  the  uncontrolled  sentence  of  a  single 
perscniy  although  that  person  is  a  bishop,  does  appear  to  be 
tUCCHnptttible  with  the  freedom  of  tlie  British  constitution,  the 
manly  independence  of  the  clergy,  and  even  with  the  strict  and 
impartial  exercise  of  discipline.  We  do  not  believe  that  in 
pnictice  it  leads  so  much  to  excessive  and  capricious  severity 
as  to  {jcrnicious  laxity.  The  diocesan  is  naturally  averse  from 
inflicting  a  severe  and  summary  punishment,  however  merited, 
upon  an  individual,  on  hisown  responsibility,  and  therefore  either 
connives  at  irregularities,  or  has  recourse  to  a  tedious  and 
drcuitous  process,  under  which  the  feeble  indeed  are  crushed, 
but  from  which  the  strong  and  dexterous  frequently  escape. 
The  consciousness,  however,  of  possesang  such  inordinate 
powers^  sometimes  encourages  a  bisliop  to  animadvert,  with 
uaaiatoiiablc  and  unwarrantable  seventy,  upon  tlie  delin* 
queocies  of  his  clerg}%  credited,  perhaps,  upon  very  slight 
evidence,  and  estimated  by  a  very  defective  standard.  But 
that  we  wish  to  avoid  all  personalities,  we  could  adduce 
instances  of  this  informal  exercise  of  authority,  scarcely  less 
oppressive,  to  the  apprehension  of  the  sufiercrs,  than  the 
heaviest  legal  penalties. 
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We  are  glad  therefore^  to  observe,  in  the  bill  introduced  by 
I  the  Lord  Chancellor,  *'  for  the  more  effectually  enforcing 
[•*  discipline  in  the  church,'^  which  is  just  now  come  inta 
lour  hands,  thai  it  is  provided  that  "  no  charge  or  suit  shall  l^e 
I**  heard  by  any  bishop  against  spiritual  persons*  except  in  llie 
I**  presence,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  legal  assessor,  and  a 
^•*  jury  of  nine  clergymen,  holding  beticHces  within  the  province 
**  or  diocese.""  Although  the  power  of  this  jury  might  un- 
questionably be  misused  in  certain  cases  to  promote  those  party 
[triumphs  in  which  our  clergy  have  occasionally  taken  too  active 
,  share,  yet,  under  the  control  of  the  bishop,  it  may  be  pro- 
rnounced  to  be  a  liljeral  and  salutary  measure,  at  once  affording 
curity  and  satisfaction  to  the  diligent  and  conscientious  cler- 
{^ymani  and  putting  the  indolent  and  unprincipled  upon  hts 
[guard;  as  a  pledge  to  the  former,  that  he  will  not  suffer  unjustly^ 
land  to  the  latter,  that  he  will  not  offend  with  impunity,  for  want 
[of  an  equitable  and  efficient  tribunaL  This  measure,  we  need 
lliardly  say,  does  not  originate  from  any  suggestion  in  the 
[Reports — "  non  ejusdem  farinae.^ 

Our  limits   will    not  admit  of  our  extending  further  the 

lanalysis  of  these  Reports.     Upon  the  whole,  we  may  say  of 

[ihem,  but  especially  of  the  fourth  and  last,  that  they  contain 

[lany  useful  suggestions,  and  recommend  many  important  and 

^beneficial  improvements.     But  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  that 

they   are  concocted   in  a  very  exclusive  and  illiberal  spirits 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  commission,  as  in  parliament,  the  dig* 

nified  clergy  are  represented ;  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inferior 

torder  are  not*     The  Commissioners  have  not,  certainly,  been 

Itinmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  coinnuimiy  ; 

[but  they  seem  to  have  been  very  much  more  mindful  of  them* 

plves,  and  of  ihe  class  to  whom  they  belong.     The  proUein 

ilbey  have  undertaken  to  solve,  appears  to  have  been  this: — 

\(lfwhat  T^rm  and  improvevient  is  the  Church  capable^  con^ 

nstenily  with  an  equal  improvement  of  our  power  and  patron* 

^e  ?     By  the  exercise  of  uncommon  pains  and  ingenuity,  tJiey 

bave  contrived  to  carry  forward  these  two  objects  pari  passu, 

a  greater  extent  than  ordinary  men  would  have  thought 

Dssible 

But  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners^  however  authoriia- 
live,  are  not  acts  of  Parliament.     We  appeal,  therefore,  from 
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'Lon!  Mefboiirne  in  the  conclave  to  Lord  Molhourne  in  the 
oihinet ;  ur  rather,  in  the  senate  :  We  appeal,  moreover,  lo 
the  enlightened    and   libeml  members  of  ihe  House  of  Com- 

^  mons — but  most  of  all  do  we  implore  the  dnccre  Cofiservat'wejt 
not  to  suffer  the  auBpicious  moment  to  pass  over,  for  placing 

Uhe  Church  upon  a  broad  and  solid  basis  of  equal  justice  and 
equal  efficiency  for  all  its  members — "  without  parlialityt  and 
**  without  hypocrisy.'^ 

The  whole  subject  is  now  thrown  open.  The  Church  can 
no  longer  prescribe  against  secular  intrusion,  or  for  immunity 
from  Parliamentary  regulation.  She  has  encountered  the  peril 
of  innovalion — let  her  gain  ilie  security  of  rmiovatiaii.  Let 
thi^*  too,  l>e  done  at  once.  We  recognise  the  evil  of  a  per- 
petual mlcrnii'ddling  with  religious  institutions,  and  the  con- 
tinued discussion  of  sacred  subjects  in  popular  assemblies. 
But  lo  leave  the  Church  in  that  imperfect  state  of  improve* 
ment,  which  the  Reports  advise,  is  to  open  a  door  to  endless 
discussion.  It  would  neither  satisfy  the  wishes  of  sincere 
friends,  nor  silence  the  accusations  of  implacable  enemies,  nor, 
what  is  worst  of  all,  effectually  accomplish  those  high  purposes 
for  which  churches  are  established. 

We  know  it  is  the  wish  of  many  enthusiastic  reformers,  that 
Uie  abuses  and  defects  of  the  Church  should  remain  uncor- 
rected, and  find  their  natural  termination  in  its  ruin.  We  do 
not  suspect  the  Commissioners  of  any  such  design*  They  only 
through  inadvertence  promote  it- 

With  such  views,  however,  we  have  no  participation,  no 
sympathy.  We  believe  that  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  insti- 
tutions are  so  firmly  and  tndissolubly  bound  together,  that  no 
forct*  less  than  a  violence  destructive  of  both  can  separate 
thetn.  On  this  account  alone,  therefore,  should  we  be  anxious 
tu  improve  that  we  might  preserve,  and  to  spare  no  abuse  that 
could  either  endanger  the  permanency,  or  paralyse  the  energies, 
of  the  Church. 

Be^iides,  when  we  look  to  the  character  of  the  English 
people,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  receive  their  instruc- 
tions from  the  established  ministry,  we  cannot  help  viewing  it 
with  con^derable  satisfaction  and  complacency,  when  compared 
with  tlie  social  condition  of  other  nations;  and  it  would  be 
injustice  to  the  clergy  not  to   suppose  that  ihey  exercise  a 
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considerable  influence  in  the  formation  of  that  cliaract cr*     In 

casting  our  eyes  over  Christendom,  whether  we  turn  our  eyes 

to  France,  where  religious  principles  have  been  almost  obli- 

lerated,  and  where  the  influence  of  the  ministers  of  religion 

has  almost  ceased  to  operate  among  her  urban  ]x>puUtion — 

^or  to  Spain,  where  the  ignorance  and  superstition,  long  nurseil 

by  its  powerful  Iiierarchy  and  hosts  of  subordinate  ministers^ 

are  passing  into  infidelity  and  insurrection,  preparatory  to  a 

long  series  of   sanguinary  and    convulsive   struggles — or  to 

[  Ireland,     where    the    influence    of    the   priesthood    over   the 

f  peasantry  seems  to  be  available  for  every  purpose  of  turbu* 

^  fence,  and  none  of  sobriety,  humanity,  or  social  tranquillity— 

'  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  live  in  lite 

^  bosom   of    English   society,    not  faultless  indeed,    but  tnofil 

^favourably  contrasted  with  the  specimens  we  have  exhibited. 

'  In  producing  these  advantageous  results,  we  do  not  doubt  but 

that  the  sound  morality  fortified  by  sober  religious  principles, 

inculcated  in  our  churches,  has  an  important  share.     From  a 

participation  in  this  beneficial  operation,  we  by  no  means  intend 

to  exclude  the  enlightened  and  tolerant  dissenters.    We  acknow. 

f  ledge,  with  gratitude,  what  we  owe  to  their  ministrations  in  die 

[great  towns. 

But  the  educated  and  sober-minded  among  the  separatists 

themselves,  will  join  us  in  deploring  those  wild  fanatical  ravings 

imd  gesticulations,  practised  in  the  lower  chiss  of  conventicleti 

which   disgrace    the  name   of  Christianity,  and  resemble  the 

sensual  orgies  of  pagans  more  than  the  pure,  spiritual,  decent, 

worship  of  christians.     Our  purpose,  therefore,  is  to  uphokl 

^.tlle  Chiu-ch  in  its  integrity,  and  restore  it  to  its  efficiency,  as  a 

'  barrier  against  infidelity  on  the  one  side,  and  fanaticism  on  the 

father:  for  which,  we  consider  the  voluntary  principle  to  be 

of  itself  insufficient 

We  would,  at  this  point,  venture  to  throw  in  a  word , 
advice  to  the  ministers,  both  of  the  established  and  dissent 
I  congregations.  During  the  late  period  of  violent  political 
agitation,  speculators  in  polities  have  taken  great  and  not 
unsucxressful  pains  to  exasperate  them  mutually  against  each 
other,  by  appealing  to  the  fears  of  one  party  and  tlie  iiitetfvtM 
of  the  other,  and  by  exciting  tl)e  passions  and  prejudice 
of  both,  to  encourage  churchmen  to  oppose  die  civil  privilggj»  | 
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of  dissenters,  nnd  dissenters  lo  assail  the  endowments  of  the 
Church.  Now  we  assure  them,  that  nothing  is  more  imsecmly — 
Dothiog  more  offensive,  than  to  see  the  ministers  of  different 
3ns  committed  in  bitter  strife  with  each  other  con- 
acctdar  interests,  while  the  sconier  exultingly  and 
memngly  points  to  them  and  asks: 

**  Tiiiiiitn^  aninjie  ccuiestibiia  irae?" 

Tbe  effect  is  to  bring  discredit  upon  both  parties,  and  more 

cspedally  upon  that,  whichever  it  be,  that  cxhilnts  the  most 

^jodice  and  voilence.  We  are  happy  to  observe  symptoms  of  a 

tum  to  peace  and  christian  charity ►     We  think  it  might  con^ 

ribule  to  it,  if  tbe  contending  parties  would  sometimes  reflect 

3  '        :nany  essential  articles  both  have  a  common  faith,  and 

111  it  would  seem,  a  common  interest.     It  would  also  be 

jrth  while  lo  consider  how  little  respect  for  either  is  enter- 

aiiied  by  the  trading  politicians,  who  are  keeping  alive  their 

lutual  jealousy  and  acrimony  to  serve  their  own  ambitious 

**  Ye  are  brethren,"*  says  a  purer  spirit,  "  why  do 

ye  wrong  one  to  another  ?^ 

We  know  that  a  portion  of  the  dissenters  justify  their  un- 
[jmising  op{K>sition   to  a   religious  establishment    upon 
cieotious  grounds.     But  the  precedent  of  an  established 
1  Widowed  priesthood  under  the  Jewisli  theocracy  appears  to 
subversive  of  that  position.     We  do  not  quote  the  precedent 
i  conclusive  of  the  necessity,  or  even  the  expediency,  of  such 
lijrstem ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  since  in  the  only 
snce  in  which  a  civil  constitution  was  given  by  the  Deity 
Bself  an  endowed  and  established  ministry  formed  an  inte- 
and  essential  branch  of  it,  all  who  admit  the  Bible  as  the 
[standard  of  right  and  wrong,  must  admit  the  religious  lazcfuU 
mess  of  such  an  institution. 

But  certain  classes,  who  acknowledge  the  validity  of  this  general 

.argument,  yet  except  that  they  cannot  conscientiously  contri- 

'bule  to  the  support  of  doctrines  and  worship  which  they  deem 

tinscriptural.     This  may  be  a  very  fair  exception,  as  far  as  it 

^  applies  to  voluntary  contributions.     But  as  to  involuntary  and 

[  mnpulsory   payments,  which  are  all   that  the   law   enforces, 

'they  stand  upon  a  very  different  ground.      If  tbe  supreme 

legislature  of  a  country   has  assigned  to  a  body  of  men  a 

certua  portion  (a  tenth  for  instance)  of  any  estate,  tliat  )>or- 
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tion  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  bona  fitle  pro 
lliat   body,   and    uot    of    the    individual    who    pos*it**Si'a    the 
remaining  portion.      To  withhold  it,  therefore^  is  an  act  of 
apparent  duty*  but  of  real  dishonesty.     It  is  so  well  known, 
boih   in  theory  and  practice,  that  property  is  the  creature  of 
the  law,  that  it  is  wonderful,  at  this  day,  that  any  one  should 
be  found  to  question  it.     In  this  and  all  other  civilized  coun- 
tries, every  species  of  property,  corporate  and  sole,  ecx^lesiastical 
and  lay,  is  held  on  the  tenure  of  the  will  of  the  nation,  declared 
by  its  legislature,  and  enforced  by  its  executive  functionaries. 
Prudent  governments,  except  in  the  process  of  revolution,  are 
cautious  and  reserved  in  the  use  of  such  a  power,  being  sen- 
sible of  the  evils  that  result  from  frequent  and   unrestrained 
transfer  of  property  by  summary  legislative  enactments.    They 
do,   however,  exercise  it  daily  in   the  case  of  raikroads,  im- 
provement of  towns,    harlx)ur5,  and  other  public  works,     la 
these  enterprises  Quakers  and  other    scrupulous   rehgtonists 
often  have  a  share ;  nor  do  they,  we  presume,  stay  proceedings 
which  the  law  1ms  once  sanctioned,  till  they  have  ascertained 
that  each  proprietor  whose    property  is  alienated,  is  satisfied 
with  his  compensation,  and  with  the  utility,  moral  and  social, 
of  the  undertaking.     The  legislature  has  transferred  the  pro- 
perty upon  certain  conditions  from  one  set  of  proprietors  to 
another,  who  now  consider  it  lawfully  theirs,  and  use  it  as  such 
without  any  scruple.     Our  conclusion,  therefore  is,  that  sums 
of  money  made  payable  by  law,  are  the  real  property  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  payable,  and  who  must  be  aocouut- 
able  fur  iheir  due  application,  and  not  of  the  holders,  whose 
duty  and  responsibility  are  discharged  by  paying  them  over  to 
the  lawful  owners. 

But  we  have  yet  to  meet  the  objections  of  a  more  numerous 
and  liberal  class  of  assailants,  who  maintain  that  the  institution 
of  religious  establishments  is  not  within  the  scope  of  cirii 
associations.  To  this  opinion,  the  authority  of  Locke  has 
greatly  contributed,  who  has  said, — 

**  That  ihe  catumonwi>aJ(li  geenis  to  be  a  society  of  men,  conBtitutcd  only  hr 
the  pFOcuring,  presenting,  aiul  adviincing  cUeir  own  civil  tiiC<^rests,  Civil 
interetu,  I  cdl  life,  liberty,  h«iilth,  and  indolcncy  of  body,  «ud  the  pottemon  of 
outward  things,  such  aa  fnoney,  lanJ^,  huusesi  funiiturc,  and  the  like.'* — t^ittn 
on  Tokration, 

After  all  the  arguments  which  Locke  and  his  disciples  haft 
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fdo  not  see  why  a  liocly  of  men  may  not  ctmlesce  in 

ty,  upon  any  tt?rnis  they  are  agreetl  upon,  or  introduce 

institution    which   they,    or    their    representatives,    may 

I  onclucive  to  their  general  w^'lfare,  present  or  future. 

H  principle,  at  least,  all  states  have  acted,  from   the 

rliest  date  of  civil  history  up  to  this  moment;  in  confirmation 
"of  this»  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  Pontifical  College  of  ancient 
Rome,  ami  the  tlieatrica)  institutions  of  Athens,  to  whicli  so 
Iat^  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  were  devoted.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  institutions  founded  and 
supported  at  the  public  expense  by  the  more  modern  republics 
of  Itjly^  ^ioce  in  all  the  European  states  we  find  establish  men  ts^ 
at  this  moment,  erected  and  sustained  by  the  state,  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  advancement  of  science,  the  refine- 
mrni  of  manners,  and  the  encouragement  of  letters  and  arts. 
In  point  of  practice  and  precedent,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
nations  have  prescribed  to  themselves  no  other  limits  in  the 
financial  sup|X)rt  they  have  given  to  institutions,  of  whatever 
nature,  but  that  which  the  general  welfare  prescribed. 

It  is  however  replied  that  the  dissenters,  who  contribute  their 
quota  to  our  religious  establishment,  derive  no  benefit  from  it, 
either  as  religionists  or  citizens.  Admitting  Uiis,  which  we 
do  only  for  the  aake  of  argument,  yet  it  does  not  exempt  them 
from  the  duty  uf  acquiescing  in  ani/  public  institution,  eata- 
bh&bcd  by  the  supreme  legislature.  Those  who  advance  tliis 
jiteo  and  inveigh  most  loudly  against  the  hardship  of  such 

ipulsory  contribution,  yet  do  not  hesitate  to  vote  large  sums 

public  money  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  museums, 
and  national  galleries,  and  for  the  purchase  of  natural  curiosities, 
paintingg,  books,  and  other  works  of  art — for  many  purposes  in 
witieh  a  great  proportion  of  the  taxed  coiiimunity  take  no 
inierest^  and  have  no  profitable  participation — nay,  to  the  very 
inciple    and    working    of    which    they    are    conscientiously 

But  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  this  argument 

then     If  tlie  establishment  can  be  saved  from  its  injudicious 

hollow  friends,  we  have  no  apprehension  that  it  will  perish 

hy  the  efforts  of  its  conscientious  opponents*     We  hope  and 

believe  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  destined  long  to  stand  in 

VOL*  in.  K<»  v,  a 
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^H             improved  efficiency   and   purity,  and  therefore  in  auj^entcd     ^ 

^H             dignity  and  stability.    But  if  it  does  fall,  we  are  sure  it  will  fall 

^^m             by  the  error  of  its  own  members,  who  pertinaciously  cling  to 

^H             thoae  defects  and  disorders,  which  impair  iu  usefulneia,  and     _ 

^^K^^       endanger  its  safety.                                                                           H 
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Article  IX. 

Isioria  Rasdyskago  Gosudarstwa^  soc:ipnenia  Karamzma : 

St,  Petersburg. 
Hiatnry  of  the  RtiSHian  Empire^  by  Karamzin. 


The  history  of  Rv 
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Cussia  previous  to  the  time 
Great,  who  first  introduced  that  formidable  power  into  the 
community  of  European  states,  is  acarcdy  known  to  the 
generality  of  our  readers.  Before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  very  existence  of  that  country  was  altnosl 
unheard  of  in  England;  and  when  the  adventurous  niarinert^ 
Richard  Cliancdlor,  in  endeavouring  to  open  a  north- 
eastern passage  through  the  Polar  regions,  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Russia  in  1555,  his  discf>very  was  in  some 
respects  scarcely  less  novel  than  that  of  Columbus.  Since 
that  time  a  constant  intercourse  of  commerce  and  diplomacy 
has  been  carried  on  Ix^tween  England  and  Russia;  but  the 
interest  felt  amongst  us  for  our  northern  neighbours  was,  for 
a  long  period,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  merchants  who 
traded  with  Russia.  It  is  true  that  embassies  were  sent  from 
Moscow  to  England  and  from  England  to  Moscow,  and  sevetal 
books  were  published  on  that  country  at  an  early  period  :  but 
although  the  means  of  information  were  increa-sed,it  continuecl 
to  be  considered  only  in  a  conmiercial  point  of  view.  No  one 
dreamed  of  its  political  importance,  and  the  profound  scheine 
for  remodelling  the  political  state  of  Eurojje,  which  w^ns  cott- 
certed  by  the  genius  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Queen  I^lizabetht 
does  not  even  mention  Russia  amongst  the  European  )K>wers. 
This  total  cxclu?don  from  the  rest  of  Europe  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  long  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  dominiitioil 
of  Tartars,  which  rendered  the  nation  essentially  Oriental,  b  * 
the  two  centuries,  during  which  Russia  paid  tribute  to  the 
Golden- Horde,  or  the  Tartars  of  Kipchak,  she  had  no  trans- 
actions with  Europe,  except  certain  wars  and  negociatiim^ 
witli  the  half  savage  people  of  Lithuania,  and  the  rarer  inter- 
course of  arms  or  treaty  with  the  Swedes  and  the  Knights 
SworcHK»arers,  wlio  possessed  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Ilaldc.  | 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  followed  the  tenets  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  they  had  no  spiritual  intercourse  with  Rome,  except 
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ell  some  few  attempts  were  made  by  the  Popes  to  unite  the 
ristiaiis  of  Russia  under  their  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Con- 
fitimiple,  which  wag  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  Russia,  was 
daily  declining,  and  the  learned  men  of  Greece,  who  spent 
their  time  in  theological  controversy,  troubled  themselves  but 
little  about  a  country  whence  they  could  expect  neither  power 
nor  riches.  The»e  were  some  of  the  c;auses  which  isolated  Rus^ 
da  ftmn  the  remainder  of  Europe,  although,  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Tartars,  she  had  had  frequent  interctmrse 
ith  many  western  countries,  and  was  their  rival  in  civilisa- 
Indeed,  the  early  history  of  Russia  is  not  only  full  of 
tic  interest,  but  it  opens  to  the  philosophical  student  a 
t  field  for  metlitation.  He  will  there  find  republican  iusti- 
itiunfi,  chivalrous  manners,  industry,  commerce,  wealth,  and 
ling,  in  a  degree  far  superior  to  that  of  many  other  part»  of 
rape ;  yet  this  prosperous  state,  which  continued  flourishing 
spite  of  the  civil  wars  that  often  desi>lated  the  country, 
completely  annihilated  by  the  invasion  of  Tartars,  who 
11  Russia  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth,  and  ruled 
mer  it  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  By 
a  sQCcession  of  fortunate  circumstances,  Russia  succeeded  in 
freeing  itself  from  the  yoke  of  the  Chans;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  that  disastrous  period  remained,  and  are  still  visible., 
in  spite  of  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The  douiination  of  the 
Tartars  not  only  cut  off  Russia  from  the  rest  of  Europe*,  and 
strongly  impregnated  it  with  Oriental  manners  and  customs, 
but  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  destroyed,  a  most  abject 
slavery  was  established,  and  the  moral  character  of  the 
inhabitants  was  lowered.  The  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders the  early  history  of  the  Russians  most  particularly  in- 
esting  is  their  constant  and  irresistible  tendency  to  invade 
fnstantinople,  and  to  gain  a  settlement  in  the  rich  provinces 
of  the  Greek  empire.  From  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury they  imceasingly  pressed  on  Byzantium,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  imperial  city  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
lenj,  hail  not  their  power  been  enfeebled  by  domestic  wars, 
d  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  savage  hordes  of  Gengischan 
and  hit  successors. 
The  sources  of  the  early  history  of  Russia  are  abundant, 
',  a  monk  of  Kiofl',  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  is 
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the  first  annalist  of  that  countnv  His  chronicle,  written  in  the 
Sclavonian  tongue*,  displays  consaderable  rrudition  and 
great  industry  in  cjollecting  facts.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  Byzantine  authors;  he  hatl  read  the  registers  of  different 
churches,  and  conversed  with  many  eminent  persons,  who 
gave  him  information  concerning  the  important  events  in  which 
they  themselves  had  taken  a  part.  His  annals  were  con* 
tinued  by  many  successive  writers,  who  relate  in  the  tnost 
artless  manner  the  events  which  took  place  during  their  life 
time.  Besides  these  national  authors,  many  valuable  materials 
for  that  part  of  the  history  of  Russia  are  furnished  by  their 
contemporaries  of  Germany,  Scandinavia^  Grceepf  and 
even  by  some  of  the  Anibians.  In  modern  times,  the  learned 
lalx)urs  of  MiilkT,  Scldotzer,  Schmidt-Phiseldeck,  mid  many 
other  savans,  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  its  annals. 
The  most  celebrated  work  on  the  subject  is,  however,  the  book, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  novelty,  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  these  pages.  It  is  written  with  talent  and  ele- 
gance; but  the  most  valuable  part  of  it,  perhaps,  consists 
in  the  notes  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  They  contain  copious 
extracts  from  all  the  printed  or  manuscript  works  which 
the  author  had  consulted,  and  afford  most  abundant  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  more  perfect  historical 
account  of  the  nation.  Death  prevented  Karamzin  from 
completing  his  history,  which  he  only  brought  down  to  the 
extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Rooreek,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  After  Karamzin's  death,  three  volumes 
were  published  by  Stroycff  iroui  the  manuscripts  be  had  left, 
but  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  this  important  work  will  be 
continued,  and  by  whom  it  will  be  undertaken. 

It  is  %vell  known  that  the  Russians  are  a  branch  of  the 
numerous  Sclavonian  race,  which,  divided  into  many  nariom^ 
speaking  different  dialects  of  the  same  original  tongue,  Don- 

•  The  Sctavotiian  tongue,  wliich  \s  the  mother  of  all  the  di  iht 

differcni  natioas  of  ScIaTODian  descent,  as  Poles,  Russians,  B'  no 

longer  A  living  language.     It  is  preserved  in  the  holy  «crip»ureg,  f  -  nm 

the  Septim^nt  by  St  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius  in  the  ninth  rentur}  ^uU 

used  in  the  performnnce  of  dime  service  by  aU  the  ScUvoiuon  iiauoiii«  mho 
confk»rni  co  the  Orienlitl  rite.  Amongst  living  Unguage^,  t}i4t  whkh  i* 
>»pokei]i  by  the  highlandcrs  of  Montenegro  is  conftidcretl  to  be  n«ire«t  to  th' 
origin  di  tonguf* 


I 
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I  population  uf  seventy  millions  of  individuals,  inha- 
bitiog  the  dominions  of  Ru^ia»  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Turkey.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  immediate  object  to 
enter   into  a  *'  '<ju   on   the    probable   migrations   and 

various  fortuu-  -  t  race  which  has  occupied  an  immense 
tract  of  land  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  since  the  first 
cmturies  of  our  iiTa ;  and  we  shall  begin  our  '  "  f  its  early 
history  with  the  formation  of  the  Nonnanno->  m  empire 

of  Russia,  as  it  is  described  by  Nestor,  whom  we  have  alr^y 
11^  1  ajs  the  tirsit  annab'st  of  that  country. 

A  the  Sclavonian  communities  which  existed  about 
the  dghth  century  in  the  north-eaat  of  Europe^  that  of  Great 
Novgorod,  wliich  was  governed  by  jxjpular  fornjs,  was  the 
ttioit  celebrated.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century 
that  state  was  conquered  by  the  Varagians  or  Northmen  of 
S<  'via,  who  likewise  subdued  other  adjacent  Sclavonian 
jH  u*,  as  well  as  the  Finnish  tribes  which  inhabited  the 

fibores  of  the  Baltic^  After  some  years  of  subjection,  these 
people  rose  against  their  foreign  conqiierorss and  drove  them  from 
tlieir  country.  But  the  anarchy  which  ftiUowed  the  expulsion 
of  the  Northmen,  whose  rule  was  exceedingly  mild,  induced 
fiuiir  Sclavonians  and  Fins  to  send  an  embassy  l>e>*ond  the 
I  (the  Baltic),  to  offer  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  to  a 
vian  dynasty.  In  consequence  of  that  invitation, 
U;;^^  ..Withers  calhid  llooreek,  Sineus,  and  Truvor,  men  of  high 
Lirtli  and  great  military  renown,  arrived  in  Hfi%  to  take  pos- 
sesion of  the  proffered  territory*  They  were  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  their  valiant  countrymen,  and  established 
their  residences  in  three  different  parts  of  their  new  dominions. 
TvM)  years  afterwards  Sineus  and  Truvor  died,  leaving 
iuort^k  the  st)le  monarch  of  the  newly  founded  enjpire,  whose 
extent  he  augmented  by  subduing  many  adjacent  districts, 
which  he  always  entrusted  to  the  govemment  of  his  own 
countrymen.  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of 
llussia,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  appellation  of  the 
liufe"    ^  ians*,  by  which  the  Sclavonians  deiagnated  those 

vScari*.  ndvptttiircrs. 


•  Tlierr  t?  of  opinion  about  the  ongin  of  the  name  of  Ki»- 

i    M»=:uii  tu  lave  been  unknown  amongst  the  Sdiivomani  previous  to 
1   of  Jtottrrck*     All  these  opinionfi^  however,  rcitt  on  more  or  less 
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Under  the  reign  of  Rooreek,  two  Varagian  chieftiun^ 
culled  Ascold  aiid  Dir,  dissatisfied  with  their  sovereign,  or 
animated  by  that  spirit  of  adventure  which  was  so  common 
amongst  their  countrymen,  left  tlie  dominions  of  Rooreek  and 
proceeded  to  the  sfjuth.  Following  the  course  of  the  Dnieper, 
they  arrived  at  KiofF,  a  small  Sclavonian  town  tributary  to  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Khasars,  whose  capital  was  situateil  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  Ascold  and  Dir  seized  that  place, 
and  having  increased  their  forces  by  the  successive  arrivals  of 
other  Varagians,  they  founded  an  independent  sovereignty  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  Some  time  afterwards  they  under- 
took a  predatory  expedition  to  the  Black  Sea.  Having  de- 
scended the  Dnieper  with  two  hundred  vessels,  and  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  l^esieged  the  port  of 
Constantinople.  Their  fleet  however  was  dispersed  by  a 
violent  storm,  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  miraculous  inter- 
jx)sition  of  the  Holy  Virgin's  garment,  preserved  in  the  church 
of  the  Blachernae,  and  which  on  that  occasion  was  dipped  into 
the  sea  by  the  celebrated  patriarch  Phutius. 

Rooreek  died  in  879,  leaving  an  infant  son  Igor;  mnd  the 
regency  was  entrusted  to  one  of  his  relatives,  named  Oleg. 

Oleg  was  animated  with  the  true  Norman  spirit  of  conquest. 
Having  assembled  a  large  body  of  Scandinavians,  who  con- 
stantly flocked  to  join  their  countrymen  in  Russia,  he  likewise 
raised  a  numerous  army  from  the  Sclavonian  and  Finnish  popu- 
lations subject  to  his  sceptre.  With  these  forces  he  advant*eil  in 
88^  towards  the  South,  and  easily  subdueil  all  the  countries 
which  lie  between  Novgorod  and  Kiotf.  After  haviog 
treacherously  murdered  Ascold  and  Dir,  the  reigning  princes 


doubtful  conjc^cture,  but  the  fact  of  the  VarBgo-Rutsiaua  being  SeaiulinJi^fit 
trKtablialii'd  ithuost  b^^yond  doubt  by  tbe  foHowmg  drcumstonces ;  /^iV#^  .%jiii 
the  Hujisian  It^aders  mentioned  in  the  treaty  bet\veen  Oleg  ntid  the  Gi 
Emperor,  there  are  many  Scandinavian  naioea,  as  Olaf,  Xngvrar,  Curl,  Stc  Ac 
Stfeand,  Tile  Emperor  Constantin  Porphyrogeneta,  dc§cribing,  in  hb  work  "  P9 
Aduiiniatrundo  Imperio,"  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  givei  the  niime«of  the 
principal  of  them  in  Greek,  Sclavonian,  and  lluaaian.  The  Sclavoiilati  nmtav*  art 
the  same,  which  tbe  above-mentioned  cabiracta  have  borne  tilJ  tlie  preseoi 
time :  tmt  tbe  Uosalan  name*  are  found  to  be  Icelandic  or  old  Scauidittai 
WfiTda,  and  their  meaiiiug  entirely  coincide!  with  the  Sebvouian  aiul 
appellations  of  the  same  eatoracta. 
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of  Kioffy  he  declared  that  dty  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
Jle  continued  ti>  extend  and  to  consolidate  his  conquests  till 
the  vcor  906,  when  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  Con- 
stantuiaple. 

Ole^  assembled  a  numerous  army,  composed  not  only  of 
VamgumSt  but  of  most  of  the  various  pCM>ples  of  his  vast 
dominions,  Nestor  enumerates  the  various  Sclavonian  and 
Fimtiith  tribes,  spread  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Dniester,  who 
floi^keil  in  crowds  to  the  standard  of  Oleg,  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  ricli  IxK^tv*  The  invading  host  embarked  on  the 
Dnie|>er  in  two  thousand  vessels,  each  of  which  conveyed  forty 
warriorSw  The  fleet  proceeded  along  the  western  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  whilst  a  numerous  cavalry  marched  along  tlie  coast. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Eulganans  (a  Sclavonian  people, 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Danube)  gave  free  passage  to 
OI^V  cavalry,  and  that  the  supine  administration  of  Leon 
the  philos*opher,  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of  Constan- 
Utiople,  was  unable  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  invaders. 
The  Greeks  closed  the  entrance  of  the  port  by  a  chain,  and 
abandoned  the  environs  of  the  capital  to  the  mercy  of  their 
lavage  enemy,  who  destroyed  every  thing  with  fire  and  sword* 
Coiible  to  force  the  chain,  which  preventetl  his  fleet  from  enter- 
iag  the  harlxmr  of  Constantinople,  Oleg  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
w    their  light   barks   on  shore  and   transport  them  over 

d  to  launch  them  into  the  port.  This  expecJient,  which  was 
afterwards  successfully  employed  by  Mahomet  II.  in  his 
capture  of  Constantinople,  so  terrified  the  Greeks  that  they 
proposed  peace  to  Oleg.  A  treaty  was  concludeil,  and  the 
annalist  Nestor,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  an  account  of  that 
memorable  expedition,  gives  the  details  of  that  curious  dfK!U- 
mmt.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  Greeks  should  pav  not  only 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  every  man  belonging  to  the  expe- 

ilioti,  but  also  large  contributions,  destined  for  almost  every 

iwn  of  Russia,  governed  by  princes  dependent  on  Oleg. 
•*  War  was  then  a  national  industry,''  exclaims  Karamzin ;  we 
may  a<ld  it  is  equally  so  with  modem  Russia,  and  that  the 
ticsty  of  Oleg  with  Leon,  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  between  Nicholas  and  the 
Sultan.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  modern  Russians,  not 
ilent  with  extorting  tributes  like  their  ancestors,  unite  a 
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boundless  ambition   of  territory  to  as   ardent    a  thirst    foi* 
gold. 

Another  important  stipuIatioD  of  the  same  treaty  vm*,  that 
all  the  subjects  of  Oleg,  trading  to  Constantinople,  should  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Enjjjerur,  during  wx  months 
of  their  residence  in  that  city — a  condilidn,  which  betray*  the 
barbarous  ignorance  and  the  overbearing  polirv  iS  the  con- 
queror who  proposed  it* 

Oleg  returned  to  KiofH  and  dietl  in  912,  uuJvciauUy  regretted 
by  his  subjects,  with  whom  he  had  earned  the  pojmlarily  of  a 
valiant  prince  and  a  successful  leader.  After  Cleg's  death,  has 
pupil  Igor,  son  of  Roureek,  assumed  the  reins  of  goveninient. 
lie  was  long  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Pechenegues,  a  nomadic 
people,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians 
under  the  name  of  Patzinaces,  who  appeared  for  the  firrt 
time  on  the  confines  of  the  Black  Sea  during  bis  reign.  He 
lived  for  many  years  at  peace  with  the  Greeks,  and  his  subjects 
frequently  went  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  emperors.  In 
941,  he  resolved,  however,  in  spite  of  his  old  age,  to  njake  an 
expedition  against  Constantino])le.  He  assembled  a  large  fleet 
(Nestor  says  ten  thousand  vessels),  and  having  landeil  his 
troops  on  the  coasts  uf  the  Bosphorus,  began  to  ravage  the 
adjacent  country.  The  imperial  troops  attacked  his  flert,  and 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  it  by  means  of  the  Greek  fii^ 
Igor  retired  with  his  bands  into  Minor  Asia,  where  he  pillaged 
Uie  flourishing  regions  of  Bithynia;  but  he  was  socm  attacked 
by  the  veteran  troops  of  the  empire,  commanded  by  a  cele- 
brated general,  who  completely  routed  the  Russians,  ajid  com- 
pelletl  them  to  fly  with  their  remaining  vessels. 

Igor,  however,  not  discouraged  by  the  great  hjsscs  he  had 
Bustained  in  tliat  unsuccessful  expetlition,  recruited  his  army 
with  new  adventurers  from  Scandinavia,  and  hired  on  nxx%- 
iliary  force  of  the  Pechenegues.  Having  completed  lu»  pr«w 
parations,  he  advanced  in 94S-44  against  the  Byzantine  cin|5«ire, 
with  a  numerous  fleet  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  These 
forces  must  have  been  exceedingly  formidable;  for  the  Emperor 
Ilomanus^  as  soon  as  be  was  apprJzctl  of  Igor's  appronch^  ^mi 
ambassadors,  who  met  tlie  invading  army  i\i  the  mouth  of  the  ■ 
Uanube.  The  Greeks  purchased  the  retreat  of  Igor  witli  ™ 
rich  donatives,  and  the  emperor  sent  an  «iiil>ii«iiiidm'  to  Kiof 
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concluded  u  treaty  of  alliance   and   commerce 

between   the  Greeks  and  Russians.      Igor  was  killed  by  the 

Drewlaae%  a  ScUv-ooian  tributary  uation,  who  revolted  agaiDftI 

rlii$  oppressive  exactions:   and  his   widow  Olga  ussumed  the 

pgency  daring  the  minority  of  his  son,   Sviatoslaf.      Olga 

jeDy  avenged  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  she  displayed 

Pf' I^ilitirs  during  her  administration.  The  professors  of  th© 

!  C  11  reli^on  were  already  very  numerous  in  the  south  of 

lusaia;  ulrh   114 h  the  sovereign  himself,  and  the  principal  of 
bi»   ncibU  .     nil  adhered  to  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors, 
The  Qufii  'Hmu^  however,  being  already  advanced  in  years, 
Istenetl  to  the  exhortations  of  certain  pious  missionaries,  and 
cie  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  She  embarked 
955  with  a  great  retinue  for  Constantinople^  where  she  waa 
ived  with  extraordinary  honours.      She  was  instructed  in 
tenets  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  baptized  by  the 
tuBiielf.      The  particulars  of  this  memorable  trans- 
are  reported  by  the  Emjieror  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
I,  who  was  himself  spon«>r  to  the  royal  convert.      Olga 
eturned  to  Kioff,  but  she  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  son  to 
\t  "        1>er  example*      Sviatoslaf   avowed  his    contempt   for 
li  jples  of  a  religion,  which  did  not  consider  bravery 

as  the  first  and  only  virtue.  He  was,  however,  very  tolerant 
raihcr  indifferent  to  the  christians,  and  always  treated  his 
with  great  respect.  But  his  ruling  passion  was  con- 
t;  and  he  is  described  as  haWng  been  eminently  fitted  for 
ft^  r  'Vssion  of  a  savage  warrior*  On  attaining  his  majority, 
sf  attacked  the  countries  situated  on  the  soutlv 
stem  borders  of  his  dominions.  He  had  already  extended 
hia  conquests  as  far  as  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasian  mountains 
and  the  Cimmerian  Ik>sphorus,  or  sea  of  Azof,  when  a  favour- 
l)!e  opportunity  was  presented  to  him  of  reaping  ^ory  and 
L>ty  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

The  Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  having  quarrelled  with 

Peter,  king  of  lUilgaria,  whose  dominions  were  situated  on  the 

aks  of  the  Danube,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sviatoslaf  inviting 

kim  to  attack  that  province.     Sviatoslaf  gladly  listened  to  the 

0{>oaal,  and  hnving  received  a  large  subsidy  for  his  expedi- 

fivm  frtim  \\\^  Greeks,  he  embarked  with  an  army  of  sixty 
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thousand  men^  and  suddenly  appeared  on  llie  banks  of  tlir 
Danube.  Tlie  Bulgarians  vainly  resisted  the  invaders,  who 
speedily  conquered  all  their  C4>untry.  The  king  of  Bulgaria 
dieil  of  a  broken  heart,  and  Sviatoslaf  having  taken  pusses&ioia 
of  his  kingdom,  demanded  ricJi  presents  of  the  £mperor  aam 
reward  of  his  services.  But  whilst  he  was  revelling  amidst 
the  luxuries  of  the  nietrojxJis  of  Bulgaria,  his  own  capital 
KiofT,  where  his  aged  mother  and  his  family  had  remaitied, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by  the  Pechenegues. 

Sviatoslaf  on  hearing  of  tlie  dangers  of  his  capital  and 
family,  hastenetl  to  their  rescue.  But  the  residence  of  Kioif* 
appeared  to  him  insipid,  after  the  luxuries  he  had  touted  ia 
Bulgaria,  and  he  longed  to  be  once  more  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dainibe.  He  assembled  his  nobles»  and  declared,  in  the  pnN 
sence  of  his  mother,  that  he  preferred  the  residence  of  Pere- 
yaslavetz  to  Kioff;  "  because,"*  he  said,  **  the  capital  of 
"  Bulgaria  was  the  centre  of  the  riches  of  nature  and  art ;  lh»l 
"  the  Greeks  brought  there  gold,  mid  silks,  anil  fruits,  and 
"wines;  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians,  silver  and  horaes; 
**  and  the  Russians,  furs,  wax,  honey,  and  slaves,'"  This  decla- 
ration was  notliing  more  than  a  frank  avowal  of  the  desire  which 
constantly  animates  the  inhabitants  of  a  poor  northern  country 
to  invade  the  fertile  lamU  of  the  south ;  and  the  reason  wbidi 
prompted  Sviatoslaf  to  transfer  his  residence  from  tlie  for»ta 
of  the  Dnieper  to  the  rich  banks  of  the  Danube^  will  always 
make  an  invasion  of  Turkey  popular  in  Russia,  *^  £adein 
"  semper  causa  Germanis  transcenilentU  in  Gallias— libido 
*^  atque  avaritia,  et  mutandse  sedis  amor,  ut  relictis  paludibux 
"  et  solitudinibus  suis,  fecundissiujum  hoc  solum  vosque  ipeos 
"  possiderent.^ 

Sviatoslaf  divided  the  government  of  his  dominions  between 
his  three  sons,  and  again  embarketl  (970)  for  Bulgaria^  i*hich 
he  seems  to  have  already  considered  as  his  pix>perty.  The  BuU 
garians  were,  however,  of  a  different  opinion,  and  oflcnd 
a  desperate  resistance  to  their  unwelcome  guests.  Nefer^ 
theless  they  were  soon  conquered,  and  Sviatoslaf  esta- 
blished himself  in  bis  favourite  residence,  leaving  th« 
empty  title  of  royalty  to  Boris,  the  legitimat**  monarch  of  \h» 
country.     The  Greeks  soon  perceived  the  fault  tJiey  had  cam* 
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rdttcdv  m  attracting  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  the  Russiani, 
who  were  much  more  dangerous  neighbours  than  the  Bulga* 
against  whom  they  were  called  in.  The  warlike  John 
EimiMres  occupied  at  that  time  the  imperial  throne*  He  sum- 
inned  Sviatoalaf  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
had  concluded  with  the  Emjieror  Nicephorus,  and 
[isecjuently  to  evacuate  Bulgaria.  Sviatoslaf  haughtily 
^plied,  that  instead  of  evacuating  Bulgaria.,  he  should  soon 
ttack  Constantinople,  and  drive  the  Greeks  into  Asia,  The 
ne  year,  having  increased  his  army  with  levies  from  Bidgaria» 
well  as  by  a  great  number  of  Hungarians  and  Pechenegue»i 
entered  Thrace,  and  laid  waste  all  the  country  as  far  as 
Adrianople,  where  Hardas  Sclerus,  general  of  the  empire,  shut 
himself  up,  being  unable  to  resist  the  invaders  in  the  open 
field.  After  this  expedition  Sviatoslaf  returned  to  Bulgaria, 
but  in  the  following  year  the  Emperor  himself  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  into  that  province,  and  sent  a 
eonsiderable  fleet  to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Our 
limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  war,  which  has 
been  minutely  described  by  the  Byzantines,  and  particularly 
by  Leon  Diaconus,  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  that 
expedition*.  The  Greeks  were  successful  in  that  campaign. 
The  Russians,  being  expulsed  from  the  capital  of  Bulgaria, 
concentrated  their  forces  at  Dorostol,  the  present  Silistria, 
where  they  offered  a  desperate  resistance.  At  last  a  treaty  was 
Qcluded,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Russians  evacuated  their 

|uests  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 
SvialOAlaf  was  killed  in  973  by  the  Pechenegues,  who  inter- 
his  inarch  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper.     The  skull 


>  JLcoo  DiiconiM  gives  a  curious  description  of  the  interview  which  took  place 

\  John  Zinii sees  and  STiatotlafon  the  banks  of  the   Danube,  after  the 

on  of  peace.     The  Emperor  arrived  on  horseback,  cUd  in  a  splendid 

"^of  trroour,  and  surrounded  by  his  gimrds,  but  Sviatosbf  came  over  in  a 

»hjch  he  himielf  assisted  in  rowing,  dresaed  in   a  simple  white  gannent, 

■  ts  diescribed  as  having  been  of  a  middle  stature,  but  well  built.     The  cxpres- 

on  of  hi«  countenance  was  dark  and  ferocious.      His  persounl  appearance,  and 

,  remind  us  of  the  savage  chiels  of  the  other  hemisphere.     On  hi* 

I  li#ad  he  wore  a  cue  of  hair,  which  was  a  mark  of  noble  birth,  and  in  one 

ref  i»  iiad  a  gnjden  ring,  adorned  with  two  pearls  and  a  ruby.  The  Kmperof 

liii^  i  from  his  horse,  and  had  a  long  con vcTSAtion  with  Sviato»)af,  who 

ei»iaiii4£d  aU  the  time  sitting  in  hi*  boat 
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of  this  warlike  sovereign  was,  according  to  the  general  custom 
of  barbarians,  converted  by  his  enemies  into  a  drinking  cup* 
which  they  used  in  celebrating  their  triumph.  We  have  said 
that,  on  his  departure,  he  divided  his  hereditary  dominions  be- 
tween his  three  sous.  As  soon  as  Sviatoslafn  death  became 
known,  Yaropolk,  his  eldest  son,  who  governed  Kiolf,  attacked 
his  brother  Oleg,  on  whom  the  south-western  part  of  his 
fathers  dominions  had  devolved,  Oleg  was  kill^  in  battle, 
and  Yaropolk,  having  united  the  territory  of  his  brother  with 
his  own,  prepared  to  attack  his  youngest  brother  Vladimir, 
who  ruled  Novgorod  and  the  northern  part  of  the  empire. 
Vladimir  fled  beyond  the  Baltic,  and  spent  two  years  in  the 
predatory  expeditions  of  the  Northmen  ;  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
the  adventurers  whose  fortunes  he  had  shared,  He  as- 
sembled many  partisans,  defeated  Varopolk,  and  caused  him 
to  be  murdered  after  he  had  surrendered  himself  as  a  prisonec 
to  his  younger  brother.  The  reign  of  Vladimir  is  celebrated 
for  his  numerous  exploits*,  but  it  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Rusaia.  The 
manner  in  which  this  great  moral  revolution  w^as  wrought^  is 
so  different  from  that  in  which  the  truths  of  the  goapel  have 
been  introduced  into  other  countries,  that  we  shall  furnish  our 
readers  with  some  particulars  of  the  transaction. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Christianity  bad  been  pro- 
mulgated in  Hussia  by  the  constant  intercourse  with  Greece; 
and  tliat  Olga,  the  grandmother  of  Vladimir,  was  baptised  at 
Coostanxinople.  Yet,  although  there  were  many  Christians 
amongst  the  Varagians  and  Sclavonians,  and  although  they 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  religious  freedom,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  their  rulers,  adhered  to  their  ancieot 
idolatry ;  and  Vladimir  is  described  as  a  zealous  observer  of 
its  superstitious  rites*  In  order  to  express  his  gratitude  to  bis 
gods  for  the  many  victories  he  had  obtained^  he  ordered  a 
human  sacrifice  to  the  idols.  The  victim  was  to  be  chosen 
amongst  the  young  men  and  girls  of  KiofT,  and  the  lot  fell  on 
the  son  of  a  Christian  Varagian,  The  father  and  the  son 
resisted  this  inhuman  sacrifice,  but  they  were  both  murdered 
by  the  infuriated  populace*  whom  they  strove  in  vain  to  per. 
suade  of  their  error.     This  is  the  only  instance  of  religious 
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10m  reef>n?e<}  v     >       unalsof  tlmt  time;  and  it  is  cer- 
llam  that  the  savage  N  1  11  who  then  ruled  over  the  Sck- 

riftn  populations  of  Russia,  were  indifferent  as  to  the  reli- 
rious  tenets  of  thi         '     cts. 
The  power  of  \  ,  and  his  renown^  which  was  spread 

broad  by  bis  successful  wars,  was  a  strong  inducement  to  his 
Jghbours  for  endeavouring  to  attract  him  into  the  com- 
munion of  their  faith.  According  to  Nestor,  the  IVIahonietans^ 
'who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  were  the  first  who  sent 
an  embassy  to  persuade  the  sovereign  of  Ilussia  to  embrace 
their  religion.  The  glowing  description  of  the  Mosleni^s 
paradise^  filled  with  beautiful  houries>  captivated  the  imagina- 
tion of  Vladimir,  who  Was  notorious  for  the  licentiousness  of 
Ids  morals;  but  he  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  circumcision j 
and  the  prohibition  of  wine  decided  hini  against  Islamism. 
**  Wine  is  the  joy  of  a  Russian,  and  we  cannot  do  without  it,^ 
V'as  Vladimirs  reply  to  the  Mahometan  doctoi*s. 

The  Jews,  who  lived  amongst  the  Khazars,  also  sent  depu- 
ties to  convert  Vladimir  to  the  law  of  the  old  covenant*  He 
asked  them,  where  was  their  country  ?  **  At  Jerusalem  and 
**  Palestine,"*  answered  they;  "but  God^  in  his  wrath,  dis- 
*'  persed  us  over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth.*^ — "  If  you  are 
**  cursed  by  God,  how  can  you  instruct  others  ?^  was  the  reply 
of  the  Russians.  "  Go!  we  wish  not  to  remain,  like  you,  with* 
"  out  a  country.**  The  Roman  Catholics  from  Germany  like- 
wise sent  their  missionaries^  but  their  exhortations  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  strongest  impression  on  Vladimir's  mind, 
WW  produced  by  a  Greek  deputy,  or,  as  Nestor  calls  him,  a 
philo^pher,  sent  by  the  emperor  from  Constantinople. 

Aft£T  the  departure  of  the  missionaries  of  the  different 
religions,  Vladimir  assembled  his  boyars,  or  nobles,  and  ex- 
pounded to  them  the  propositions  of  all  the  missionaries. 
The  answer  which  he  received  from  his  council  is  remarkable 
for  the  plain  good  sense  by  which  it  was  dictated  ;  **  Prince,"' 
said  they,  **  every  man  praises  his  own  religion,  and  if  you  wish 
"  to  choose  the  best,  send  some  wise  men  to  different  countries, 
"  that  they  themselves  may  judge  which  nation  worships 
"God  in  the  most  becoming  manner.''  Vladimir  followed 
this  advice,  and  having  chosen  ten  persons  considered  the  wisest 
of  his  council,  he  sent  them  on  the  proposed  errand*     These 
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atnbassadors  visited  the  Mahometans  on  the  banks  of  the  Volg»» 
but  were  dissatisfied  with  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  nn- 
adorned  mosques,  mournful  prayers,  and  melancholy  coun- 
tenances of  the  Moolahs.  The  religious  ceremonies  of  th^ 
Roman  Catholics  in  Germany,  appeared  to  them,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  chronicle,  without  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur. At  last  they  arrived  at  Constantinople.  The  emperor, 
being  well  aware  that  a  barbarian^s  mind  is  much  more  aflecled 
by  the  display  of  external  magnificence  than  by  the  slreoglh 
of  argument,  gave  orders  to  conduct  the  Russian  delegates  to 
the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  where  the  patriarch  was  performing 
divine  service.  The  magnificence  of  the  temple,  the  great  num* 
ber  of  the  clergy  attired  in  their  richest  garments,  the  perfume 
of  the  frankincense,  and  the  silent  adoration  of  the  multitude 
united  in  filling  the  Russians  with  profound  admiration ;  and  on 
their  return  home  tliey  extolled  the  excellence  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  of  its  worship,  as  it  was  performed  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  The  report  which  thev  made  to  Vladimir  of  their 
mission  was  concluded  by  the  following  words:  '*  Whoever 
*'  has  once  tasted  a  sweet  liquor  will  have  an  aversion  to  all 
**  that  is  bitter;  therefore,  now  that  we  have  become  acquainted 
**  with  the  Greek  religion,  we  wish  for  no  other ."^  Yladimir 
was  still  undecided,  and  required  the  advice  of  his  boyars^ 
who  answered  :  "If  the  Greek  religion  was  not  the  best,  your 
**  grandmother,  Olga,  who  was  the  wisest  of  mortals*  would 
*'  never  have  embraced  it.**  Vladimir  resolved,  therefore,  to 
become  a  Christian. 

The  circumstances  preceding  the  conversion  of  Vladimir, 
are  reported  by  the  annalist  Nestor,  and  confirmed  by  an  old 
Greek  manuscript  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  We  have  given 
these  details  because  they  materially  differ  from  those  whidi 
have  generally  attended  the  conversion  of  Pagan  nations  and 
princes  to  the  Christian  religion.  Almost  everywhere  else  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel  was  either  the  result  of  the  long  and 
persevering  effbrts  of  Christian  missionaries,  or  the  effect  of 
mibtary  conquest.  But  the  change  of  the  established  creed  of 
a  country  by  the  mature  deliberation  of  a  monarch  and  his 
council,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  e^tisting 
religion  and  substituting  something  better  in  its  place,  stands, 
we  believe,  almost  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
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twi  odIj  be  compared  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Protestant 
doctrinefi  were  introduced  into  some  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  the  preference  given  to 
tlie  Greek  persuasion  by  the  advisers  of  Vladimir  was  caused 
Hot  only  by  the  glowing  description  of  its  glories,  given  by  the 
snn  delegates,  but  also  by  the  daily  increasing  number 
'proBelytes  amongst  his  subjects.  The  conversion  of  Olga, 
[id  the  constant  intercourse  with  Constantinople^  were  rapidly 
spreading  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Russia ;  and 
kT^v^n  without  the  resolution  adopted  by  Vlatlimir,  the  Eastern 
Church  would  have  sooner  or  later  established  its  dominion 
over  that  country. 

The  manner  in  which  Vladimir  carried  into  execution  his 
design  of  becoming  a  Christian  strongly  savours  of  that 
^'romantic  age,  and  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Northmen. 
'Instead  of  sending  for  Christian  ministers,  of  whom  there  were 
many  even  in  his  own  capital,  or  demanding  missionaries 
from  Constantinople,  he  entered  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek 
empire  with  a  numerous  army,  besieged  the  important  town 
of  Cherscm  situated  in  the  Crimea,  and  having  stopped  its 
supply  of  water,  compelled  that  hitherto  impregnable  city  to 
surrender. 

The  Greek  empire  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  distracted 
state.  The  throne  occupied  by  the  Emperors  Constantine 
and  Basil  was  threatened  with  an  overthrow  by  a  dangerous 
[tebellion.  Under  these  circumstances  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
iCherson  arrived  at  Constantinople,  accompanied  by  a  haughty 
QesBBge  from  Vladimir  demanding  the  hand  of  the  princess 
[^Anna,  sister  of  the  Emperors,  and  menacing  in  case  of  refusal 
attack  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  diiliculties  in  which 
flhe  monarcha  of  the  East  were  involved  made  them  listen  to 
be  projKJiiitions  of  an  itlolatrous  prince,  and  they  consented 
►  give  him  their  sister,  provided  he  would  become  a  Christian 
ad  their  ally*  The  young  princess  was  under  the  necessity 
Jof  making  her  natund  repugnance  to  marrying  a  barbarian 
field  to  motives  of  pt>licy,  coloured  by  the  pretext  of  zeal  for 
ltgion«  Vladimir  married  the  Greek  princess,  and  was  bap- 
'tbed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cherson   (988).     After  this  he 
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not  only  restored  the  town  to  the  Greeks,  but  even  sent  a 
party  of  his  troops  to  assist  the  Emperors  in  quelling  the 
rebellion  which  agitated  their  dominions.  The  circumstance 
*  of  Vladimir's  marriage  with  the  Greek  princess  is  mentioned 
not  only  by  Nestor,  but  also  by  the  Byzantine  and  German 
.  «utliors«  It  is  moreover  described  by  the  celebrated  Arabian 
historian  Elmacin,  who  attributes  the  conversion  uf  Vladimir 
|o  hig  ambition  of  becoming  allied  with  the  Ceesars, 

After  his  return    to  Kioff ,  Vladimir  issued  orders  for  the 

^  destruction   of   the   idols,    and    commanded    his   subjects  to 

fbecome  Christians.     All    the  inhabitimts  of  KiotF,   old   and 

I  young,  were  baptiseed  at  once,  by  entering  into  the  waters 

jfif  the  Dnieper,  while  the  priests  read   the  formulary  usual 

fon  such  occasions.     The  inhabitants  of  the  country  followed 

the  example  of  the  sovereign  and  the  grandees.    Many  however 

remained  faithful  to  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors,  and  there 

were   traces   of  paganism    existing  in   Russia  as  late  as  the 

tw^elfth  century. 

The  conversion  of  Vladimir  wrought  a  great  change  in  his 

.moral  character*     lie  bec^ame,  from  religious  motives,  exceed- 

Itngly  pacific  to  his  neighbours  and  lenient  to  his  subjects,  so 

I  that  the  hishops  were  obliged   to  remonstrate  against  an  ill- 

I  judged  meekness  wliich  left  crime  unpunishc^l  and  aggression 

Unavenged,     The  remonstrances  of  the  bishops  produced  the 

desired  effect.     He  repressed  crime  by  severe  punishmeut,  and 

t repelled  aggression  by  successful  wars.     He  likewise  applied 

himself  to  make  various  improvements  in  his  dominions,     H^ 

built    churches    and    monasteries,    established   schools    and 

^  founded  new  cities  in  the  southern  parts  of  his  dominions, 

whicli  he  peopled  with  settlers  from  the  North. 

Vladimir  died  in  1015.     The  church  of  liussia  places  him 

^on  a  par  with  the  apostles.      Whatever  may  have  been  bit 

^Vnotivea   for   conversion,   it   is  impossible   to  doubt    that  he 

finally  became  a  sincere  Christian,  if  we  consider,  that  bdng 

to  naturally  of  a  cruel,  dissolute,  and  revengeful  characteTi  pti»- 

Bionately  fond  of  war,  and  having  been  guilty  of  the  murd^ 

>f  his   own    brother,    he    afterwaids    hesitatetl    to   spill    the 

I  blood  of  criminals  and  of  Uie  enemies  of  his  country.     Tbe 

Teign  of  this  mouai"ch  is  recorded  by  Byjcantinei  Scandinavian, 
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Arabian  writers,  and  his  memory  lives  in  many 
ids,    tales,   and     ballads,    which    describe    the 
ur  of  his  feasts  and  the  achievements  of  his  knights. 
Some  ^  "  'fore   his  death,  he  divided  the  government 

his  ni\3    between     his     sons     and     his     nephew 

riatopolk,  whom  he  had  adopted •.      Yaroslaf,  who  governed 
^d,    declared     himself    independent    of     his     father. 
A  r  was  prevented  by  deatli  from  punishing  the  unnar> 

tumi  rebellion  of  his  son.     He  died  without  naming  a  sae- 
,  but  his  nephew  and  adopted  son  Sviatopolk,  who  hap- 
then  to  be  at  Kioff,  seized  the  reins  of  the  government, 
and  having  murdered  three  of  bis  cousins,  took  possession 
of  their    inheritance.     He    was    in    his    turn    attacked  by 
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LoDf  befure  his  death  und  evert  before  his  conversion  to  the  ChristiAn 

]^UgiocL,  VJadiinir  bestowed   the    principality  of  Polotzk    on   hi§   eldest    son 

af.     The  origin  of  this  grant,  as  related  by  ibe  chronicles,  is  exceedingly 

ttHCf     Tliejr  «ay  that  when  Vladimir  returned  from  Scandinmvia,  and  pre* 

\  himself  10  Attack  hi«  brother  Varapolk,  he  demanded  the  hand  of  Rog- 

daugliter   of   liogfvohl   a   Taragiati    princct   who   reigned  at    Polotzk* 

It.  who  was  bet_rothcd  to  Varapolk*  then  sovereign  of  Russia,  rejected 

idjtiii  the  offers  of  a  yourigt?r  brotlicr,  whose  fortunes  were  at  that  time 

'  donbt/uK     Vladimir  attacked  Rogvold,  killed  him  as  well  as  bis  two  sonSt 

npeJled  the  proud  beauty  to  marry  him.     Some  time  afterwards,  having 

i  a  uew  atiacbcnent,  Vladimir  exiled  this  unfortunate  princess  to  a  solitary 

►  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.      Rogneda,  who  was  surnamed,  for  her  mis- 

tutjes,  Gorislava  (L  e.  Glory  of  Sorrow),  had  pardoned  her  husband  for  the 

ftth  o(  her  father  and  of  her  brothers^  but  could  not  pardon  his  inSdeiity, 

day,  when  Vladimir,  having  arrived  at  htr  place  of  residence,  fell  asleepf 

*  tried  to  stab  him  with  a  poniard,  but  he  awoke  before  she  could  accomplish 

%€  intended  crime.    Hogneda  burist  in  tears,  and  afler  having  reproached  him  for 

?  croei  death  of  her  futher  and  brother,  bitterly  comphined  of  hie  neglect  of 

dr  and  her  young  son  Iziaslaf.     Vladimir,  incensed  at  Rogoeda's  attempt 

I  hk  lif«»  resolved  to  put  her  to  deathi  ami  ordered  that  she  should  await  the 

I  moment  in  the  most  splendid  of  her  rooms,  sitting  on  a  sumptuous  couch, 

bd  attired   in  her   best  dresa.      When  be   arrived  to  put  his  cruel  design 

Ibta  eiiecution,  be  was  met  by  his  in&nt  son  Iziaslaf,  who,  presenting  him  with  a 

ftked  sword,  said,  "Thou  art  not  alone  here,  my  father*  thy  son  will  be  witness 

f©f  cby  iictton  "     Vladimir  was  so   struck  by    this  unexpected   appeal   to  his 

£mAJ  feelingSf  that  be  threw  his  weapon  on  the  ground  and  withdrew.     He 

lied  his  council,  and  submitted  the  case  to  its  decision.     **  Prince/*  said 

ilea,  **  pardon  the  guilty  for  the  sake  of  that  child,  and  give  them  the 

onaof  Rogvold-'*  Vladimir  followed  this  advice,  and  giive  lo  Iziaslaf  the 

f  of  his  graudfathcr.   The  descendants  of  that  prince  reigned  during  a  long 

at  Polotzk  ;  but  in  1129  this  indt  pendent  principality  was  destroyed  by  a 

ditian  of  aeveral   princes  of  Russia  \  and  its  last  sovereign  died  in  rtile  in 

■ce. 
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Varoslaf,  prince  of  Novgorodj  and  driven  from  the  usut 
throne.       Sviato|K>lk   sought   refuge    and   assistance    at    the 
court  of  Boleslaf  the  Brave,  king  of  Poland,  who  i 
him  to  the  possession  of  Kioff.     The  services  of  Boleslaf  weml 
repaid    by    a    treacherous  massacre    of  his    Poles,    and    h« 
was  obliged  to  leave   Kioff;    but    Sviatopolk,  being    agtui 
attacked  by  Yaroslaf,  was  defeated^  fled  the  countryi  and  die 
in  Bofiemia. 

The  reign  of  Yaroslaf  is  remarkable  in  many  respects,  but 
particularly  by  his  code  of  laws,  and  his  relations  with  foreign 
and  distant  countries.    After  having  inherite<l  from  his  brotheri' 
Mstislaf,   the    southern    part    of    their    father's    dominiomiy 
Yaroslaf  applied  himself  to  promote  every  kind  of  improve*  < 
ment  in   his  country.     He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  clergy^j 
caused  many  sacred   works  to  be  translated  from  the  Greek 
into   the   Sclavonian,    read   them    diligently,   and    was   ver 
eminent  for  his  piety.     These  religious  dispositionst  howeverJ 
did  not  prevent  him  from  attacking  the  Greek  empire;    aiut] 
the  pious  Christian  who  reigned  in  llussia,  was  no  lesi»  dis[X)seclU 
than   his  Pagan  ancestors  to  avail  himself  of  a   favournblel 
opportunity    or   pretext    for    seizing   on    the   rich    spoils 
Greece. 

After  the  conversion  of  Vladimir,  a  long  and  sincere  friend 
ship  seems  to  have  united  the  Greeks  and  Russians.     It  wa 
strengthened  by  the  tits  of  relationjiihip  between  the  imj 
house  and  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Russiaf  as  well  as  by  the 
conformity    of  a   religion   common  to   both  nations*       Th 
assistance  of  Russian  troops  proved,  on  many  occasions,  vc 
advantageous  to  the  emperors,  and  they  followed  the  banners 
of  the  Ca*sars,  either  as  auxiliaries  or  as  mercenaries,  to  th©v 
environs  of  ancient  Babylon.     The  Byzantine  writers  report,4 
that"  some  years  after  the  death  of  Vladimir,  a  relation  of  that 
monarch  entered  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  with  a  hmz 
vessels,    declaring    that    he    came  to   enlist  in  the    Imperifl 
senice,   but   soon   afterwards    he    secretly    left    that     lowi 
attacked  the  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  and  sciKr 
tlie  isle  of  Lemnos.     He  was,  however,  overpowered  by  tlM 
governors  of  Samos  and  Thessalonica,  and    massacred  wit 
his  eight   hundred   followers*      Notwithstanding    this   t\mti 
(he  peace  which   existed  between  the   two  nations   wiw   not 
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and  ihe  Kus&ian  merchanU  continued  to  trade  at 

atinople.      It   happened    that    a    quarrel    took    place 

between  these  merchants  and  the  Greeks,  and  a  Russian  of 

^■|le  was  killed  in  the  affray.     It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 

^Pkcifte  nature  of  the  quarrel,  which,  according  to  the  Bussian 

chronicle^  was  commenced  by  the  Greeks,     All  that  we  know 

^^  that  Yaroslaf  demandtfd  a  reparation  of  what  he  termed 

^B  insult,  and   having  failed  in   obtaining  it,  he  resolved  to 

^Back  tlie  empire.     He  accordingly  sent  an  expedition  against 

^^b^Vitinople,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  Vladimir,  and 

^^^Bikt&9  one  of  his  most  experienced  captainn.     The  Greeks 

remembered   the    calamities   which    the    Russian    fleets  had 

caused    them   on  former  occasions,   and   the   Emperor   Con- 

stantine   IVIonomachus  sent    an  embassy   to   meet  the  young 

Vladimir.     He   expressed   in  his   letter,  that    the  friendship 

which  had  hitherto  united  both  nations  should  not  be  disturbed 

by  so  trifling  a  cause;    and  that,    sincerely  wishing  for  the 

centinuance  of  the   peace,    lie   pledged    his    imperial    word 

t   punish     the    authors     of    the    injuries    of     which    the 
issians  had  to  complain.     But  the  Russian  prince,  glad  to 
ve  a  pretext   for  attacking  Constantinople,   dismisseti  the 
imperial  ambassadors  with  an  insulting  answer,  and  continued 
to  advance,      Constantine   Monomachus  having  received   so 
^■fesatisfactory   a   reply  to   his   pacific    message,   ordereil  the 
^wissian  soldiers  who  served  in  his  army?  as  well  as  the  mer- 
chants of  that  nation  trading  in  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,   and  he  himself  embark etl  in 
the  imperial  galley,  to  encounter  the  invaders  at  the  head  of 
bis  fleet.     Near  Pharos,  he  found  the  enemy's  ships  ranged 
■^tt  order  of  battle.     The   emperor  madj  once  more  a  pro- 
position  of    peace,   but    Vladimir   haughtily   answered    that 
^H  would  grant  it  only  on  condition  that  the  Greeks  should 
^^y  three  pounds  of  gold  to  each  Russian  soldier.     Constan- 
tine  having  received  this  audacious  answer,  onlered  three  of 
vessels  to  enter  into  the  midst  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and 
*  destroy  it  by  means  of  the  Greek  fire.     The  attempt   was 
ccessful ;  and  the  flames  rapidly  spread  over  the  ships  of  the 
ijssians,  who,  in  order  to  escape  the  conflagration,  weighed 
and    fled  into    the  open  sea  ;    but   a  storm,   which 
aed  to  come  on  at  the  same  time,  proved  fatal  to  their 
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light'barkSj  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  tUhcr  fauS 
were  wrecked  upon  the  shore*  The  Russians  who  survh 
this  calamity  assembled  to  the  niunber  of  six  thousand,  and 
endeavoured  to  regain  their  country  by  marchinL'  '  »he 
coast,  but  they  were  overtaken  near  Vanxa  by  the  leg  j  ich 

the  Emperor  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  They  valiantly  defended 
themselves,  but  overwhelmed  by  numbers  they  were  mostly 
killed,  and  about  eight  hundred  of  them,  with  their  leafier, 
Vecchata,  were  taken  prisoners,  loaded  with  chains^  and  con- 
ducted to  Constantinople,  where  they  were  deprived  of  sight* 
Prince  Vladimir  escaped  with  a  h'ff  of  his  followers;  but  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  was  not  renewed*  and  three  years  after* 
wards  peace  was  concluded. 

This  was  the  last  war  which  the  ancient  Russians  made 
against  the  Greeks,  and  since  that  epoch  Constantinople  haf 
not  seen  their  formidable  navies  floating  within  the  Bosphorus. 
Russia^  torn  by  civil  wars,  soon  lost  its  jiower,  or  the  world 
would  have  probably  witnessed  the  acconipUshment  of  the 
prophecy,  written  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  by  some 
unknown  hand,  under  the  statue  of  Dellerophon  erected  on  the 
Tauric  place  at  Constantinople,  which  foretold  that  the  Rus* 
sians  should  one  day  take  possession  of  Constantinople*.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  a  delay  of  eight  centuries  baa  nc3l 
weakened  the  power,  or  changed  the  policy,  which  inspired 
that  remote  prediction ;  and  such  are  the  mighty  strides  which 
Russia  is  every  day  making  in  tlie  East,  and  the  guilty  supine- 
ness  of  the  European  powers,  tliat  it  appears  by  no  means 
improbable  that  we  may  witness  in  our  days  the  fuliilment  of 
the  legendary  doom  of  that  beautiful  metropolis  of  the  old 
world. 

We  have  already  obser\  ed,  that  the  reign  of  Yaroslaf  wai 
remarkable  for  the  many  relations  which  Russia  had  at  that 
time  with  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  chronic 
mention  three  daughters  of  this  monarch  who  were  married 
foreign  princes.  Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  espoused  the  celebrate 
Harold  Hardrada,  one  of  the  most  romantic  characters  of 
Scandinavian  historj^  This  chivalrous  prince  visited  in  his 
youth  the  court  of  Yaroslaf,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  beautiful 
daughter.      From   Russia,    Harold  went   to   Constimtiiiople. 

*  Sec  GrniON'i  Dtdint  and  fafl  nf  thf  Roman  Emfnfr,  chjiptrf  LV. 
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Uimfjg  entered  the  Imperial  servicej  he  was  made  com- 
maDder  of  the  Varangian  guards,  and  distinguisheil  himself 
16  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in  Sicily,  and  in  many  other  parts, 
against  the  Saracens.     lie  aftewards  performed  a  pilc^riniage 
to  Jerusaleni,  and  returned  covered  with  glory  and  loadt'd  with 
riches  to  Russia,  where  he  married  Elizabeth,     Harold  was 
not  only  a  warrior,  but  also  a  poet,  and  he  left  a  celebrated 
song,  in  which   he  enumerates  the  exploits  he  had  achieved 
ill  order  togafn  the  heart  of  the  Russian  beauty,  and  complains 
of  her  rigours'^.    HanJd  returned  with  Elizabeth  to  Norway, 
and  ascended  the  throne  of  that  country*     After  a  reign  of 
many  years,  chiefly  spent  in  different   wars,  he  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  England,  in  order  to  assist  Tosti  against 
his  brother  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  king  of  this  country.  Eliza- 
beth accompanied  her  husband  from  Norway,  but  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  expedition  in  one  of   the  Orkneys.     It  is  w^ell 
known  that  Tosti  w  as  defeated  by  the  King  of  England,  and 
his  ally,  Harold  Hardrada,  killed  in  battle -f.      Another  of 
Yaroslafs  daughters,  Anne,  was  married  to  Henry  I*,  King 
of  France,    who,  afraid   of   wedding  a  princess  that  might 
prove  to  be  a  relation  of  his,  sought  a  queen  in  the  remote 
;ions   of    Russia ;  the   third  daughter   became  the   queen 
Andrew  I.,   King  of  Hungary.      The  sons  of  Yaroslaf 
*  married  to  Greek  and  German  princesses,  and  his  grand- 
Vladimir    (sumamed    Monomachus,    after    his    natural 
[grandfather,    the   Emperor   Constantine   Monomachus),  was 
■led  to  Gyda,  daughter  of  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  King  of 
and*  ^.    This  event  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  relations 
^irhich  existed  at  that  time  between  England  and  Russia,  for 
r there  is  sufficient  historical  evidence  to  prove  that  the  English 
[|irincet  Edvrin  and  Edward,  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who, 
iccording  to  the  English  chronicles,  were  sent  to  Hungarjt 


*  Vtd«  Bf  ALLET,  tntroduciioH  d  rHutoirt  de  Danemarc.     The  song  of  Harold 

'  lii*  be«ti  rJ«g&nUy  translated  into  En^linhi  and  set  to  music  by  one  of  our  bent 

>  COcgipoBrr>;  arkd  the  constancy  of  Harold  has  furnished  Ohelenschliiger,  the  Daiii«b 

fwet,  irith  the  «ul>ject  of  one  of  bU  beat  tragedies,  Die  Waringer  in  Conatan* 

linopeL 

t  Vide  Shoiiiio  STuiu*caos,  HUt,  Rfg,  Non>«f .,  Vol.  IILi  LixoAA^'i  UUiun/ 

;  Vide  Toafdti,  Hi***  ^mv. 
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renmined  during  their  exile,  at  least  for  Bome  ttti)e,iu  Bu&sia^. 
Yaroslaf  died  1054,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age;  and  he 
destroyed  all  the  fruits  of  a  long,  wise,  and  prosperous  reign, 
by  dividing  the  empire  amongst  his  five  suns.  Izia&lafi  the 
eldest,  was  nominated  his  successor,  and  endowed  with  the 
paternal  dominions  ;  whilst  his  four  younger  brothers  received 
for  their  appanages  smaller  principalities,  held  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Iziaslaf,  whom  they  were  to  acknowledge  as 
their  Hege  lord. 

This  injudicious  arrangement  soon  produced  its  natural 
consequence — civil  war ;  and  the  brothers  of  Iziaslaf  drove 
their  liege  lord  from  the  throne  and  country.  He  was  restored 
to  both  by  the  assistance  of  Boleslaf  the  Dauntless,  king  of 
Poland;  but  as  soon  as  the  Polish  monarch  retired,  Iziaslaf 
was  again  obliged  to  flee  from  his  dominions,  and  to  seek 
I  assistance  from  abroad.  Boleslaf  refused  this  time  to  inter- 
fere, and  the  fugitive  monarch  went  to  implore  the  aid  of  the 
Emperor,  Henry  IV.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  city  of  iStayence,  that  the  exiled  sovereign  of  Russiii  wa» 
presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Margrave  of  Saxony.  Ac- 
cording to  the  German  chronicler,  Iziaslaf  offered  to  Henry  a 
great  quantity  of  golden  and  silver  vessels,  as  well  as  of  costly 
furs,  imploring  his  assistance,  and  promising  to  become  hi« 
vassal.  The  young  and  chivalrous  Henry  granted  without 
hesitation   his   protection  to  the  unfortunate  monarch;   and 

*  Hume,  fononing  the  ancient  hUtoriaiis,  sayx  tlmt  the  King  oT  SiirdeQ 
i  SPiit  the  Engli^h  princes  to   Solomon,    King  of  Hungnry.     Suiomon  wa«    not 

in  cxiistpnce  at  that  time,  and  this  chronological  erTor  was  corrected  by  Lingard. 

It  ia  unimporLint  to  know  tlip  real  n«imt'  of  the  Hutig^rtrian  king  who  received 
I  the  English  prince*,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  iutere*ting  for  an  his:  ulent 

JK>  ascertain  whether  there  couUl  have  betn  any  intcrcourf  e  at  the  l>  the 

'  eleventh  centurj%  between  countries  ro  remote  as  Sweden  Mi>d  H'Jtj);^i\r).  We 
(  think  that  the  only  communication  which  mny  be  ftup|Hjsed  to  hiive  exi»tcd  m 
^  that  time  between  the  two  aliove-ntentiotied  countries,  niuiit  Iijivc  tiikeu  place 
^^hrough  Russia,  which  then  bordered  on  the  territor}'  of  SMcden,  u  well  as  on 

>lb*il  of  Hungnrj*.     The  Swedish  hiiiioriiint  Olof  Dalin,  believes  that   the  cbfn- 

liic)er«,  who  have  reported  the  circumstance  of  the  exile  of  the  Bnglish  pHfira 

lltuigary,   have  mistiiken   Holmgardia  (the  Icelandic  naiuc  of  tluMiU)  tor 

^ffungariA.     But  an  almost  contemporary  writer,  Adiim   of  Brr'njfti,  escprenaly 

■yc,  in  speaking  of  Edmund  Ironside — FilU  fjuj  in  /?  -JL 

''It  ia  very  pouiUle  that  the  English  princet  went  »r,  >         t  |i» 

Uiingary* 


Uhlory  of  EusMia, 
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•eot  ambftSfl&dors  to  KiofT,  intimating  to  the  princes  who  had 
ixpeMed  Iziaslaf,  that  they  should  restore  the  throne  to  its 
legstimiite  heir,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  invade  their 
dominions,  and  to  punish  the  usurper,  notwithstanding  the 
prrat  distance  which  separates  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
'  1  those  of  the  Dnieper.  The  imperial  embassy  wa» 
:^^^ived  at  Kioff  with  great  honours,  and  dismissed  with  rich 
presentji.  A  contemporary  German  historian,  who  describes 
all  this  transaction,  says  :  "  we  have  never  before  seen  so  much 
gold,  silver,  and  costly  garments,^ 

As  the  emperor  was  unable  to  give  Iziaslaf  a  more  effectual 
lance  than  that   unsuccessful  emimssy,  he  sent  his  son  to 
ne,  in  order  to  ref\ucst  the  protection  of  Gregory  VI L  for 
ihe  recovery  of  his  dominions,  promising  to  acknowledge  not 
ifNily  the  spiritual  but  even  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
fBoroan  Pontiff  over  Ruasia.     It  was  natural  that  so  ambitious 
Fa  Pope  as  Gregory  VII.  should  hasten  to  avail  himself  of  ao 
^favounible  an  opportunity  for  extending  his  domination ;  and 
rlie  wrote  on  that  occasion  two  letters,  one  of  which  was  addressed 
I  to  Ixiaslaf  himself,  accepting  his  propositions,  and  the  otiier 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  reproaching  him  for  his  beha\nour  to 
the  sovereign  of  Russia.     The  Pope's  assistance  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  the  Emj^eror;  but 
Iziaslaf  recovered  his  throne  by  the  death  of  his  brother  who 
Irnd  usurped  it. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  these  events,  because  they  show  the 
itate  of  the  relations  which  existed  at  that  time  between 
fiussia  and  the  west  of  Europe,  which  from  that  time  down^ 
virds,  constantly  became  less  and  less  frequent. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Iziaslaf  (1055),  that 
the  Polovtzee  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  south-eastern 
frontiers  of  Russia.  They  were  a  wandering  nation,  which  in 
consequence  of  a  revolution,  or  some  other  event  unknown  to 
Ibe  historians,  left  the  deserts  of  central  Asia,  and  arrived  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which  they  occupied  from  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  that  of 
the  Danube.  The  Polovtzee  soon  became  the  terror  of  all  the 
adjacent  countries,  and  the  historians  speak  with  the  greatest 
horror  of  the  savage  manners  of  these  children  of  the  desert. 
Their  mode  of  life  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  Toor- 
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komans,  or  other  erratic  tribes  of  A&ia;  and  iheir  occoy 
war  and  plunder.  From  their  arrival  on  the  confines  of 
Russia,  till  their  annihilation  by  the  Tartars,  in  1^^  the 
Polovlzee  played  a  most  prominent  part  in  tlie  history  of 
Russia,  not  only  as  very  dangerous  enemies,  but  also  not  un* 
frequently  as  ^lies,  or  mercenary  auxiliaries.  The  most  re^ 
markable  events  which  took  place  from  the  reign  of  Ixiaslaf 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  ate  the  fall  of  the  prineipftltty 
of  KiofF  and  the  establishment  of  two  powerful  principalities; 
that  of  Halich,  in  the  south,  and  that  of  Vladimir,  on  the 
Klamna,  in  the  north  of  Russia.  But  the  most  imix)rtant  fact 
of  that  period,  is  the  existence  of  three  repubUcs  in  Rusrioi 
Novgorod,  Pleskow  or  Pskow,  and  Viatka.  The  origin  of 
the  two  first  dates  from  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nordimcii^ 
who  were  obliged  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  popular  fonns  of 
these  two  states.  Besides  the  authority  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Russia,  whom  they  nominally  acknowledged  as  their  Uegc 
lord,  they  had  a  sovereign  prince  of  their  own,  but  Ms 
power  was  limited  to  judicial  functions  in  time  of  peaee^ 
and  to  the  command  of  armies  in  time  of  war.  His  digni^ 
was  not  hereditary,  but  lie  was  generally  chosen  by  the  people 
amongst  the  many  princes  who  governed  different  parts  of 
Russia ;  and  there  were  many  instances  of  these  princes  being 
deposed  and  sent  away  from  the  country,  by  the  same  citizens 
who  had  elected  them.  Besides  the  prince,  there  was  a 
popular  magistrate,  called  Possadnik,  who  w*as  elected  by 
the  Viecha,  or  the  a-^sembly  of  free  citizens,  deliberating  in 
the  market-place  of  the  town.  The  repubbc  of  Viatka  was 
founded  1174,  by  emigrants  from  Novgorod,  who,  actuated  by 
some  reason  which  we  are  unable  to  ascertain,  left  their  native 
country,  and  following  the  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  Kama, 
found  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  where  they  built  a  town  and 
established  a  republic  governed  by  forms  similar  to  those  at 
Novgorod.  Tliis  new  state  was  increased  by  successive  arri> 
vals  of  other  emigrants  from  different  parts  of  Russia,  and 
waged  many  successful  wars  with  the  adjoining  Finnisli  tribes, 
as  well  as  their  own  countrj'men  of  Novgorod,  who  affecied 
to  consider  them  as  deserters. 

After  an  existence  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  yetts, 
this  little  republic  was  destroyed  by  a  sudden  incursion  of  the 
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[TirCats  in   14.*52,  and   it  afterwards  became  a  province  of 
[Moscow. 

The  ii  -are  of  Iziaslaf  by  which  he  divided  the 

npire    ci       ;^       i       sons,   was   inntateil    by    many    of    hia 
Its,  who  reduced  their  small  principalities  by  giving 
ite   appanages    to    their   children,    and    Russia   became 
led    into    a    great  number   of  petty  st^^vereignties,    who 
consljmtly  w^arred  amongst  themselves. 

From  the  deatli  of  Iziaslaf  (1078)  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Tartars  (12'i4),  the  history  of  liussia  presents  an  almost 
uuinlerrupted  succession  of  civil  wars,  marked  with  the 
atrocity  belonging  to  those  centuries,  although  it  occasionally 
thibiis  some  of  those  noble  and  chivalrous  traits^  which 
riieve  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  a  great  advantage  to  Russia  to  have  been  converted 
Ibe  Eastern  Church  at  a  time  when  Constantinople, 
3twith$tanding  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  still 
ae  most  civilized  capital  in  the  world,  and  the  principal  seat 
'  learning  which  still  remained  in  Europe,  This  circumstance 
lorded  to  Russia  facilities  for  the  advance  of  its  civilization, 
Ifkr  superior  to  those  that  were  enjoyed  by  nations  adhering  to 
be  Church  of  Rome,  which  at  that  time  was  in  a  state  of 
liUitcrate  barbarism  when  compared  with  Constantinople.  The 
&t  Russian  clergy  came  from  Greece,  and  long  after  the 
[itroduction  of  Christianity,  many  metropolitans  of  Russia 
ives  of  the  Byzantine  empire*.  Schools  were  €?sta- 
)tmi  Kioff,  Novgorod,  and  many  other  places  in  Russia, 
irhene  Greek  and  Latin  was  taught ;  and  the  chronicles  mention 
tpuuiy  libraries  composed  of  works  written  in  the  learned  Ian- 
Iguages.  Churches  were  built  and  adorned  by  Byzantine 
tists,  and  many  specimens  of  their  superb  workmanship  are 
■  s^'"  -erved  in  some  parts  of  Russia  ;  a  great  number  of  Rus- 
t  istantly  served  in  the  imperial  armies,  and  merchants  of 

at  naUon  traded  in  different  parts  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Inlertnarriages  took  place  between  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
lussia  and  the  families  of  the  emperors.     The  Grand  Duke 


*  Tht  nigtropoHtati»  of  Russia,  ftlways  went  lo  Constantinople  to  receive  the 

Atioo   from  the  Patriarch.     During  the  time  when  Constantinf*ple  wat 

capicd  by  the  Lntinft,  the  inetropolitatis  of  Russia  were  coiis«cra»ed  at  Nicea» 

iilikk  was  tlift  residetioe  of  tlie  patriarchs  of  ConiitAiiUnopIe  during  that  period. 

'  Thiscqftoni  WW  ocvntinoed  till  the  raptiire  of  CoriRtantijiopTe  by  the  Turks. 
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Vladimir  II.  received  from  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenu»,t 
crown,  a  sceptre,  a  globe,  and  other  insignia  of  royalty,  which  are 
Btill  preserved  at  Moscow,  and  used  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
at  their  coronation.  The  connection  between  Russia  and  Coil* 
stantinople  was  at  that  time  so  intimate,  that  many  Scandinaviaii 
authors,  speaking  of  Russia,  call  it  Greece.  It  was  owing  to  its 
constant  intercourse  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  that  Kiofi* 
acquired  the  degree  of  splendour  and  civilization  for  which  it 
was  then  renowned  amongst  all  nations.  The  celebrated 
German  annalist  Dittmar  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century, 
Bays  that  KiofT  had  eight  large  market  places  and  four  hundred 
churches.  This  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  serves  at 
any  rate  to  prove  the  high  reputation  of  that  city,  which 
another  German  chronicler  of  that  epoch,  Adam  of  Bremen, 
calls  the  second  Constantinople.  The  Mongolian  historians 
speak  of  the  admiration  with  which  Mangoo  (*han  was  struck, 
on  seeing  the  walls  of  Kioff  for  the  first  time,  when  he  came 
to  besiege  and  destroy  it  at  the  head  of  his  hordes  in  1SE40. 
The  commerce  of  Russia  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mo^l 
flourishing  condition  during  this  epoch.  Russia  was  at  that 
time  the  great  commercial  road  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea.  That  part  of  the  Dnieper  which  6ows  betweeD 
Kioff*  and  the  Black  Sea,  was  commonly  called  the  road  ta 
Greece;  and  every  year  at  certain  epochs  large  fleets  laden 
with  the  rich  productions  of  southern  climates  and  of  Byaumtioe 
industry,  arrived  at  Kioff,  where  their  goods  were  exchanged 
for  wax,  honey,  furs,  and  slaves,  which  formed  the  staple 
articles  of  the  exports  from  Russia.  The  arrival  of  the 
Polovtzee*,    who    occupied  in  the  middle  of  the   eleventh 

*  Previous  to  the  Arrival  of  the  Polovtzee,  the  EufiSian  empire  ex  tended  to  iStue 
ihores  of  the  BUck  Sca«  and  after  its  partition  by  Vladimir,  one  of  the  moat 
importSDt  principalities  was  that  of  Tmootarakan,  iKrhich  comprised  the  souibftn 
part  of  the  Russian  dominions.  In  the  11th  century  the  very  name  of  Tmooti- 
rakan^  probably  destroyed  by  the  PoIovtzeCf  entirely  disappeare^d  from  the  anii^ 
of  Rusiiii,  and  the  modern  historians  were  much  peqdexed  to  naceruin  tht 
geo^aphical  position  of  that  place.  These  doubta,  however,  were  received  half 
a  century  ago  by  the  accidental  discovery  which  was  made  in  the  ieie  of  Taman 
of  a  stone  placed  on  the  shore  of  the  strait  which  separatea  that  island  from  the 
Crimea,  having  an  inscription  in  Sclavonian,  which  says,  that  prince  Gleb 
hod  measured  the  sea  from  Tmootarakan  to  Kerchi  and  stating  the  re«ult  of  this 
meairurenient  The  town  of  Kerch,  which  lies  on  the  opposite  coast  ciftheCrai«i« 
is  still  so  called  \  and  we  know  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  that  there  was  on  the 
isle  of  Tiunan  a  Greek  fortress*  called  Tamatarca,  a  name  whbh  tlie  RuisiaD 
perverted  into  that  of  Tmootarakan. 
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fcrolUiy  the  nurthem  shoreg  of  the  Black  Sea,  did   not  arrest 
t^  *     I*     :  ourse  betwi-en  Russia  and  tlie  Byzajitine 

i>  that   these  barbarians  found  their   ad- 
lUgr  in  allowing  a  free  passage  to  merchants,  who  continued 
f  imde  in  their  customary  wav*. 

ia  had  also  at  that  time  a  considerable  traffic  with  the 

E^aspian  Sea  by  means  of  the  Bulgars,  a  Mahouietan  natioo, 

Mling  the  bankii  of  the  Volga,  in   the   country  in  which 

he  present  government  of  Casan  is  situated,  and  entirely  dis- 

from  the    Bulgarians   established  on  the   banks    of  the 

lube.      The    Bulgars    are   frequently    mentioned  by    the 

cienl  ehrDuicIes  as  a  very  commercial  and  wealthy  nation ; 

and  the  ruins  of  their  capital,  situatefl  at  a  distance  of  sixty 

Knglisli  miles  from  CaBan,   and  six  from  the  banks  of  the 

\  olga,  still  retain  many  inscriptions  in  Armenian  and  Arabic 

the  graves  of  natives  of  Persia  and  Armenia.      Arabian 

aiiis  and  different  golden  and  silver  ornaments  are  found  in 

be  vicinity  of  those  ruins,  which  attest  their  former  wealth. 

Tbe  commerce  of  liussia  was  not  limited  to  the  countries 

tuated  on  its  south-eastern  frontiers,  but  a  considerable  trade 

)  ako  carried  on  with  the  countries  situate<l  on  the  Baltic. 

vgorod  was  the  great  mart  where  the  conmuxlities  produced 

RitaMa,  as  well  as  the  merchandise  imported  from  Greece  by 

be  Dnieper,  and  from  Persia  and  India  by  the  Volga,  were 

lch.T        ^  ''•r  the  goods  of  Scandinavia,  Germany,    Flanders, 

i     _        i;  this  fact  is  reporteil  by  many   Scandinavian 

tonanSy  and  confirmed  by  the  Arabian  coins,  which  have 


otmaliftt*  of  Russui  make  no  men  lion  of  any  immediate  intercourse 

tittt  country  mill  the  tmii*- Caucasian  tmtiont,  jirevious  to  the  invasion 

>  Tiirrnr^     Tliej'  Only  »pmk  of  war*  between  tJie  Frincea  of  Tinootakaran 

s,  stjppoiicd  to  be  the  prefient  Circassians.     Bui  the  Arabian 

llu. ^11  »|)efik«  of  a  predatory  ejqH«<litioa  undertaken  (912)  by  the 

at*  us  and  ScUivotjUiiS,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  tlieir  destruction  by 

^  Muj  ufxi  i*it"*.     TUc  annals  of  Georgia  ifive  a  romantic  story  of  George,  son 
^  Amlrear,,  Gmntl  t)tike  of  Kuj^titt,  who,  being  driven  fmiu  bis  eounrry.  ramc 
Ftri  •'  M    murritd    tbe  Queen  Tamnr ,   but  he  behaved  so  ill,  that   the 

j>  :ed  to  send  him  out  of  the  country.     Tamar,  who  reigned  in 

br.ifg^ui  iroo,  )  I  :i   to  llflK,  n^n  renos^ijfd  for  her  beauty,  laleutii,  and  virtues. 
»  CfinfiKred  inmny  |>r<A-ince8,  founded  new   citieti,  and  patronised  art*  and 
r  !•  tiotonly  tlu;  most  jr^xifus  und  prosperous  periotl  of  tbe 

r  q(  ( .  1  ii  jil>f»  c»nf  titnte/s  tlie  golden  irra  of  the  literature  of  that 
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^been  found  on  the  sbores  of  the  Baltic.      The  Russian  ships 

I  navigated  the  Baltic,  and  the  Danish  historian  Saxo  Gram- 

maticus  says,  that  when  Swend  IV,,  king  of  Denmark,  beaieged 

'  Sleswiek  (1157)  he  seized  a  great  nuniljer  of  Russian  vessels, 

[  and  distributed  their  cargoes  to  his  soldiers  instead  of  pa^. 

The  proverbial  sentence  universal  in  the  Norths  "  QtiU  patest 

contra  Denm  et  magna m  Novogardiam  ?^  **  WhocAn  aught 

>  **  avail  against  God,  and  the  great  Novgorod  ?** — ^proves  the 

,  great  celebrity   which  that  city  had   obtained  by   its  power 

I  and  wealth.      It  was  c^mstantly  frequented  by  merchants  from 

Germany  and  Scandinavia,  many  of  whom  were  permanently 

settled  at  Novgorod,  where  they  had  a  separate  quarter;  they 

were  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  by  magistrates^  whom 

they    elected  themselves.      They    enjoyed    perfect    religious 

[liberty,  and  had  two  churches,  one  German,  dedicated  to  St. 

1  Peter,  and  one  Gothlandic,  or  Swedish,  dedicated  to  St.  Olaf. 

I  The  Russians   had  also  a  church   of  their  persuasion   on 

island  of  Gothland, 

There  is  a   very  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to 

1  commerce  of  these  times,  which  we  must  not  omit  to  mention* 

The  possessions  of  Novgorod  extendetl  at  one  time  as  far  aa  the 

I  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  and  its  merchants  had  frequent  inter- 

'  course  with  the  country  intervening  between  that  sea  and  the 

i  Ouralian,  or  Riphean  mountains,  whence  they  exported  costly 

aurs  and  precious  metals.     The  Scandinavian  and  Icelandic 

futhors,  who  called   this  country  Biarmia,  speak   of  its  great 

riches,  and  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  Riarmia  adorned  the 

fanes  of  their  idols,  and  their  cemeteries,  with  a  great  profusion 

of  precious  metals.     This  account  of  the  wealth  of  Biarmia, 

was  treated  by   modern  critics  as  a   mere  fiction,  descrvin|r 

no    more    credit    than  many   other  fables    with    which    the 

northern  sagas  abound ;  and  the  precious  metals  which  the 

Novgorod ians  occasionally  drew  from  that  country,  w^ere  sup- 

^  posed  to  come  from   Siberia.     It  appears,  however,  that  the 

I  account  w*hich  the  above-mentioned  Scandinavian  authors  havp 

i  left  us,  as  to  the  quantity  of  prtn^ious  metals  found  in  Biarmia, 

' is  by  no  means  without  foundation,  if  not  altogether  correct; 

for  it  is  precisely  in  the  government  of  Perm,  which  cotnpre^ 

hends  the  ancient  Biarmia,  that  gold  mines  have  lately  been 

discovered.     It  may  therefore  be  readily  believed,  that 
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wUch  is  Uiere  found  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
I  d  by  the  easy  process  of  washing,  was  known  to  the 

w,,^.<kk^  .ahabitants  of  the  country. 

Other  towns  of  Northern  Russia,  besides  Novgorod,  carried 
on  o  t  ihlelraile  with  the  lialtie.  A  treaty,  concbided  in 

1228  l._  ,  11  Mstislof  Davidovich,  Prince  of  Smolensk  and 
JligiH  has  reaebefl  us ;  and  as  this  curious  document  gives  an 
idtmof  the  state  of  the  eo'i  of  that  time,  we  shall  men- 

some  of  its  princij>al  j  k.     This  treaty  is  remark- 

ble  ffir  the  great  liberality  which  it  displays  to  strangers, 
|ien«injs  properties  and  interests,  are  particularly 
iiaranteed  by  iu  stipulations.  After  having  enumerated 
tlifferent  kinds  d[  crimes  and  offencei^,  which  migljt  be  com* 
II /!  'by  Germans  or  Russians,  and  having  established 
**  we  tine  for  each  of  fhem,  the  treaty  declares  that 

►  foreign  creditor  is  to  be  satisfied  before  t^very  other.  The 
Bign  merchants  were  to  be  judged  by  the  prince  himself; 
iitt  should  tliev  prefer  it,  they  could  bring  their  case  before 
tribunals.  Judicial  condjat  was  entirely  prohibited^ 
the  ordeal  of  tire  only  allowed  by  mutual  consent  of  both 
As  soon  as  a  German  merchant  arrivetl  on  the  froo- 
of  Smolensk,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  furnish 
for  transporting  his  goods,  and  to  become  answerable  for 
tbeaafrty  of  his  person  and  property.  This  stipulation  |>ar- 
ticulorlv  referred  to  the  passage  across  the  land  intervening 
hetviim  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper.  The  merchandise  was 
exempted  from  every  duty  on  entering  the  frontiers,  but 
every  merchant  was  obliged  on  his  arrival  to  give  a  piei:e  of 
linen  to  the  reigning  princess,  and  a  pair  of  Gothlandic 
gloves  to  the  commander  on  the  frontiers.  Certain  duties 
paid  on  the  sale  and  the  weighing  of  goods.  German 
chants  could  never  be  forced  to  take  military  service.  All 
the  privileges  conceded  to  the  German  and  Gothlandic  mer- 
bants,  were  likewise  guaranteed  to  Russians,  at  Riga,  Lubeck, 
»d  other  places,  which  were  compri.sed  in  this  treaty.  The 
oourae  of  the  Duna^  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  declared 
tr%^  forthenavirrutionofGermanns  well  as  Ru^^ian  merchants. 
This  treaty,  written  at  Riga,  is  sealed  by  the  seals  of  the 
bishop  of  that  city^  of  the  grand-master  of  the  Livonian 
(sword-bearers^  Order,  and  signed  by  many  merchants  of  Riga, 
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Lubeck,  Gothland,  atid  some  other  places.     It  is  coiicludad 

by  a  declaration,  that  whoever,  either  anioDgst  Russjans 
or  Germans,  should  infringe  these  stipulations,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  the  enemy  of  God. 

The  literature  of  Russia,  during  that  period,  is,  considering 
the  general  barl^arity  of  the  age,  by  no  means  despicable* 
Owing  to  the  immediate  influence  of  Constantinople^  the 
means  of  information  were  more  abundant  at  tliat  time  in 
Russia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Christian  Europe  (we  must 
except  Mahometan  Spain),  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  a  language  common  to  all  the 
Sclavonian  peoples,  which  was  made  by  St,  Cyril  before  the 
conversion  of  Russia  to  the  Christian  faith  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury :  and  many  sacred  Ixxiks  were  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  Sclavonian,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  Yaroslaf ;  but 
there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  profane  Greek  authors  also 
found  their  way  into  Russia.  Even  at  the  present  day  there 
are  legends  current  amongst  the  common  people  in  Russia, 
but  particularly  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kioff",  which  bear  evident  marks  of  their 
Greek  origin.  Many  of  these  tales  relate  to  the  exploits  of 
the  ancient  princes  and  warriors  of  Russia;  but  the  uKist  re- 
markable mon  anient  of  the  literature  of  that  age,  which  is  still 
extant,  is  the  p>em  of  the  expedition  of  Igor,  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  deserves  to  oeeupy  a 
distinguished  place  amongst  the  epic  poems  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  is  in  fact  the  Niebelungeu  Lied  of  the  Sclavanian 
nation*. 

Our  present  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a  more  detiuM 
account  of  the  remains  of  early  Russian  literature,  preaenred 
in  this  curious  poem,  and  in  the  wise  admonitions  of  the  vir* 


•  The  poem  la  founded  ou  the  follawing  event  i — In  118^*  igor,  •    |>«tt7 

j»ruicc.  w^ho  reigned  iu  the  preseut  govpniment  of  Tclicritigofl^  aiiiniatcil  b/  « 
uob^e  cmubitioii  in  rival  the  ^lory  of  ntlier  llusstHTt  firiucetc*  who  liml  ohtaitivit 
i'oti«i<!^rab!€  udvRritavcs  over  the  PolovUtc,  concerted  uilh  Ins  brothtT,  Vi 
the  project  of  ah  eKpi^diiion,  not  ou\y  tn  e<{Ufti,  but  r vc'fi  i^u  KurpoMS  thr 
reaped  by  die  othvr  priiice«.  The  begiiiniug:  vf  itic  cunipdii^i  was  yiicccK^ifut^ 
but  ai'terwiird,^,  ovenvhiilfliLnl  by  munbcrs,  the  Ilitmitiiti  (otvch  were*  di*»troyftl« 
41  id  Prince  Igor  taken  prison^' r,     Afrtr  a  long  CAptjvUvt  ht»  miCi-rfdii^  le  metf* 
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tuous  Vladimir  tu  his  children,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  our 
owrn  Alfred. 

But  the  ancient  laws  of  tho  coiuitry  claim  our  attention  ere 
we  conclude*  A  written  code  existed  in  Russia  as  early  as  the 
eleventli  century,  which  was  promulgated  by  Varoslaf,  who 
reigned  from  1014  to  1054,  This  code  is  a  coliectton  of 
ancient  ScUvonian  customs,  somewhat  inodif]i:il  by  the  legis- 
Utian  which  prevailed  amongst  the  Varugians.  The  punish- 
meot  of  death  was  in  almost  every  case  superseded  by  a  fine ; 
the  law  of  fidei'Comtnhjia  was  accurately  determined;  the 
detfceut  of  property  was  regulated,  in  default  of  testamentary 
clis{}osition$,  in  favour  of  the  younger  son  ;  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  it  was  provided  l>y  Yaroslafs  code  that  a 
plaiiUilf  in  any  suit  should  appear  before  a  jury  of  twelve  >^ 
citizens^  who  were  sworn  on  their  oath  and  conscience  well  to 
di&euss  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  leaving  the  sentence  to 
be  pdiSBed  by  tlie  judge.  In  like  manner  it  is  reported  by  Saxo 
Grammaticus  that  Kegnor  Logbrok,  King  of  Denmai^k,  insti- 
tuted trial  by  jury  in  the  eighth  century.  ., 

The  annals  on  which  we  have  dwelt  amply  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  ancient  Russians  stood  comparatively  higher  in  the 
scale  of  morality  and  civilization  than  the  Russians  of  our  own 
time.  Previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  Russia  could 
boast  of  republican  forms  of  government  inherited  from  the 
Sclnvonians,  of  chivalrous  manners  engrafteil  by  the  Northmen, 
and  of  a  remarkable  degree  of  cultivation  imported  from  Con- 
Htantinople.  But  the  elements  of  civilization  which  it  shared 
with  the  great  Teutonic  nations  were  crushed  by  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarians  of  Asia ;  and  all  vestiges  of  ancient  liberty 
were  destroyed,  and  the  moral  dignity  of  the  people  sunk  or 
effaced,  under  their  long  subjection  to  those  eastern  hordes, 
I'his  is  a  fact  which  Karamzin  himself  is  obliged  to  admit; 
and  the  subsequent  condition,  into  which  the  Muscovite  nobles 
have  passed,  has  fostered  all  the  vices  of  more  polished  nations 
without  producing  their  \nrtues.  Had  the  ancient  Russians 
been  able  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  and  had  they 
escaped  the  calamities  of  internal  weakness  and  dissension,  a 
gffat  nation  might  have  arisen  instead  of  a  barbarous  power; 
Constantinople  might  have  been  delVndeil  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Latins*,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Ottoman ;  and  the  de- 
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dining  Empire  might  have  been  regenerated  by  a  hardy  Scla* 
[Yunian  race,  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  Normans,  and  imbued 
Iwiih  tlie  principles  of  freedom.  Such  will  not  be  the  issue  of 
[the  sustained  attacks  )wir  directed  by  the  Autocrat  again&t 
^Constantinople ;  and  shoiJd  the  crescent  fall  before  the  croeis, 
[the  northern  invaders  will  not  bring  with  them  tJie  vigour  of  a 
I  free  people  or  the  blessings  of  those  institutions  which  their 

ancestors  enjoyed,  but  the  unmitigateti  arrogance  of  tyrannyt 
[the  insatiable  avarice  of  conquest^  and  the  degrading  yoke  of 
I alavery  to  a  people  wliich  is  itself  enslaved. 
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The  reign  of  the  Plausibles  is  at  an  end — the  period  of  ex- 
pedients, and  bit-by -bit  *'  concessions,"*^  and  hollow  traceB, 
is  passed.  War  or  pence  with  Ireland  I — this  is  the  plaii) 
question — (it  is  siill  a  question  !)  which  has  been  debated 
these  few  weeks  past,  in  ihe  first  legislature  in  the  world,  by 
,  men,  calling  themselves  statesmen,  in  the  midst  of  this  nine- 
leentli  century,  in  the  face  of  the  advancing  civijtsation  of  ait 
Europe.  A  stranger  listening  to  those  debates  might  reasoii* 
ably  have  asked  if  Ireland  were  a  young  and  tari)uk*nt 
republic,  separating  itself  from  the  general  system,  or  a  nei* 
and  reluctant  conquest,  or  a  distant  colony,  which,  having 
outgruvvn  4 he  necessity  of  dependence,  for  the  first  time  hod 
attempted  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  the  motfier  country  f 
With  what  surprise   might  he    not   naturally  listen   to  our 
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tORwer.      Ireland,   if  we  believe  our   geographies^  is  at  our 
[tery  door— our  histories   bear  cogent  evidence  that  she  has 
connected  with    us  (too   nearly  for  her  happiness)  for 
dries, — the  statute  book  avers  that  she  is  united, — Whig 
nd  Tory  vie  with  each  other,  in  celebrating  her  incorporation 
-bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh— Lord  Stanley  calls 
her  a  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  West  Britain, 
^itli  this  part  of  ourselves — with  this  section  of  the  same 
nation,   another  section  is  wise  enough  to  proclaim  war ! — not 
[indeed  the  war  of  cannon  and  bayonet,  but  the  wasting  war  of 
jtioequal  laws,  coemve  statutes,  judicial  sharp-shooting,  political 
[degradation — a  war  of  the  coterie  against  the  millions,  of  might 
I  against  right — a  war  to  an  intelligent  people  contemptible,  to  a 
I  ipirited  people  unendurable,  which  differs  only  in  the  means  of 
it  on  from  the  old  war  of  Irish  subjugation.      To  this 
i  Ucment  nothing  need-be  added^ — the  fact  alone  is  the 
I  bitterest  of  all  sarcasms.     The  worst  reviler  of  English  power, 
[justice,  or  glory,   could  not  say  more.     Where  is  the  might  of 
'fcer  institutions,  he  might  well  demand,   if  her  own    people 
have  SQ  long  resisted  them — or  of  her  even-handed  justice^  if 
ber  own  children  have  been  in  one  uninterrupted   insurrection 
[against  her — or  of  her  high  moral  and  religious  supremacy,  if 
^  Wretchedness,  unexampled  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  if 
I  outrage,  if  crime,  be  the  only  fruits  of  all  her  moral  training? 
The  race  is  *'  in  disciplinable"  is  the  only  plea,  the  only  reply  to 
I  all  such  reproaches,  but  we  cannot  forget  it  is  also  the  old  plea 
of  every  blunderer.     The  bad  teacher  throws  his  own  incompe- 
tency on  tlie  pupil— the  bad  parent  his  own  vices  on  the  child ; 
a  dangerous  and  disgraceful  ex[jedient,  whether  adopted  by 
ritates  or  by  individuals. 

We  are  of  a  far  different  creed.     We  think  tlie  crimes  of  the 

[fuliject    are   the    crimes  of   the  muster.     Not  a   single   drop 

[of  blood  shed  in  Ireland,  be  it  on   what  side  it  may,  but  is  a 

lrumpet*tongued  accuser  against  the  "  discipline"''  of  England. 

[The    Irish   are    not   organically   irreclaimable  —  no  part  of 

[  human  nature  is — it  would  be  a  calumny  against  our  species, 

a   blasphemy   against   him   who  created   it,   to  suppose 

Ifl  so.     The  Mhairwarrahs  have  been  reclaimed  —the  Indians 

tavc   been  reclamed,  and   why  is  it  that  we    have   not   yet 

rerlajfncd    the    Irish    people?      Men     arc   the    creatures  of 
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circumstances,  and  English   misrule  has  hecn   for  ceoturkt 

I  creating  such  circumstances   round    Ireland^  as  rendered  all 

^rc'claiming  very  tKaiiy  impossible.     Under  anoilier  dt6ci|>linr« 

this    indiscipUnable   pupil    would    have  equalled  its   teacher. 

Ireland  would  have  been  another  England.     Scotland   was  a 

I  worse  Ireland    to    the    end  of   the   seventeenth   century*.— 

What  is  she  now  ? 

One  good,  however,  has  come  out  of  these  debates.     It  ha-i 

at  last  placed  the  argument  on  its  true  basis.     It  is  not  tlie 

Tilhe  question,  nor  the  Orange  question,   ncjr  the  Corporation 

question;  it  is  essentially  and  emphatically  the  "Irish  queslum.'* 

[  ^*heseare  the  mere  phases  through  which  it  has  had  to  pass.  Thiy 

I  real  question  is  far  broader.    Accordmgly,  a  far  truer  and  more 

[Veal  tone  is  at  last  assumed.     Wc  no  longer  hear  of  the  family 

jafFectton,  which  compels  England  so  reluctantly  to  use  the  mercy 

of  justice  towards  her  erring  sister.     It  is  no  longer  pretended, 

that  she  chastiseth  whom  she  loveth.    The  Kstabh^!^ucnt  is  iu> 

I  longer  to  be  maintained,  out  of  compassion,  in  the  Hishup  Buultrr 

[phrase,  *'  to  the  souk  of  their  jKior  benighted  countrymen  :**  tile 

I  Catholic  is  no  longer  to  be  excluded  from  his  franchises^  ou  the 


*  The  state  of  Ireland  was  never  wor^*  than  timt  of  Scotlund  in  the  umc  uf 

Fletcher,  of  Sal  toun.—f5cr«M*rfi)l*foi»i*jMr  nn  fhf  Affnira  t^/  Scot  hud,  p,  lOO. )  \thn 

.  itating,  that  there  were  in  thftt  day  (16ti8)  200,000  people  b^'g^inc;  rrmn  cfuor 

[  to  door,   he  continues — *•  And  though  the  number  of  tlu'iri  be,  perlupa,  JmiUv 

If*  to  what  it  was  formtfrly,  by  reason  of  the  {>refietit  great  dUtress,  yet,  in  mW  tinted 

N*  there  have  been  about  one  huadrrd  thousAnd  of  these  viigjihutids  who  lidve 

[  *•  lived  without  any  regard  or  tiubjeetion,  either  to  t!»e  Uwt*  of  the  Intid,  or  *»veii 

I'*"  oftho^  of  God  and  nature/*  ThU  hnriinriKin,  jts  now  in  Irelnnd,  was  Attrilnttcd 

[10  the  cotititry.     Fletcher  a iw we r»s,  *' It  is  tii  vain  to  say  i tint  whatever  pe<i)iff 

nre  planted  in  iho>e  mouiitninn,  they  will  quuLly   turn   savugCg  and  «»  grcu 

I'*  begifars  as  the  present  inhnhitaiiis;  fnr  the  niouiitainji  of  the  Alp*  are  greater* 

I**  more  desert,  and  more  condemned   to  *nows.  than  those  of  the    ni-lil  nil*  of 

Scotland,  wliich  are  every  where  cut  hy  friths  and  hike*,  the  rii  F  ,j»g 

of  any  m  the  world,  alTordin^r  great  eonvenienet^  for  transport  v  i>er 

and  any  other  g^inlM ;  and  yel  the  Alps,  wliiuU  h^ve  no  tiuch  ;b  tr^ 

!'•'  inhabited  every  where  by  a  civilizeil,  industrious,  honest,  and  pe.ir       __  ^      i^l^  t 

f  *•  but  the^  had  no  Lords  itt  hindrr  thtm/mM  hritig  tmh^ffd^  to  di-^cournge  induatry, 

fttld  to  enconra]a;e  thieving,  and  to  keep  them  Ueg^nra,  that  they  mtji^bt  be  ihr 

more  dependant  \  or  when  thoy  hnd  jiny,  tii  in  that  partol  the  inounuiiuiwliiib 

belong  to  the  iswiss,  they  knocked  them  on  ih«  bi»iid.'*— (p,  I0»*.  t     JU-ad  Mr* 

Vigorg*  SiftUmiHt  af  l\rffiHti0Hi,  ^r»,  p.   8,  and   the   iSer,  Afr,  M**itef'§    LetUw 

r^i.  9,  and  then  judge  *^in   .i  i*    Ht>,t  the  Irvbml  ^-^  >^'«''      ■    ->    -'    -rwmlifc^ 

«hf  Scollandor  l(i!>& 
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md  that  tbey  can  be  of  little  use  to  liim  :  the  ascendency 

iic»  longiT  lauded  solely  as  a  link   to  keep  together  the  con- 

ctton.     We  lm%*e  defiance — sans  phrase  :   hatred  to  ibc  alien, 

^hips  and  stripea  ta  the  subject,  prostration  to  the  rebel.  'Vhh 

^e  like — it  is  honest — we  thank   Lord  Lyndhurst  for  the  luci- 

Sty  of  his  nmniresto.     The  Irish   people  can  now  understand 

be  quarrel,  and  meet  the  enemy  in  **  open  day.'^     VVidi  such 

1  vantages,  they  need  have  little  apprehension  for  the  result, 

►'^e  well   know   how  the    '*  quos  ego ^^  must  necessarily 

pnninate.     The  Emancipation  and   Ueform   lessons  have  not 
leen  given  in  vain. 

Until  it  l>e  thoroughly  determined,  whether  there  is,  or  is  not  to 
an  Union  between  England  and  Ireland — not  a  parchment 
Jnion — not  a  treaty  of  Limerick  Union — but  such  as  beseems 
iro  powerful,  intelligent,  and  independent  nations;  until  it  be 
fectly  underst4x>d  on  what  terms  it  is  to  stand,  whether 
[rcland  is  to  be  the  subject,  and  England  the  sovereign,  or  boih 
»  be  equal,  both  co-heritoi^  of  the  same  advantages  and  rights  ; 
until  this  \ye  a  reality*  and  not  a  phrase — a  living,  moving, 
fective  principle,  in  all  things,  and  at  all  times — the  great 
ctical  axiom  of  all  our  policy — legislation  for  Ireland  must 
be  a  constant  *- contresens,^  a  Sisyphean  labour;  painful  to  one 
»rty,  insulting  tu  the  other;  utt^^Tly  fruitless,  and  unsatisfac- 
loalK  Debates  on  the  Tithe  or  Coiiioralion  details  arc 
alute  idleness,  waste  of  time,  unless  the  principle  by  which 
bey  are  to  be  decided  be  at  once  and  for  ever  fixed-  We  care 
itlle,  whether  Bellurbet  deserve  a  mayor,  or  whether  five 
pound  householders  in  one  borough  be  a  good  constituency,  and 
I  another  l>ad.  We  do  not  desjiajr  of  the  country,  whether  the 
Ljnus  be  25/,  per  cent,  or  30/.,  or  whether  there  lie  little 
or  no  surplus  instead  of  too  much.  The  point  we  really  care  for, 
lie  point  really  to  care  about,  the  point  which  the  country 
^ught  never  to  rest  until  it  see  it  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
Kings,  Lords,  or  Ministers,  be  they  who  they  may,  is  the  title 
^■jtnder  which  all  these  details  are  to  be  debated.  It  is  right  we 
^Blhould  know  whether  we  are  sending  forth  our  proconsuls  and 
^Bdicta  to  a  province,  or  are  really  legislating  for  Fiome  itself, 
^^Hbr  an  integral  third  of  the  empire,  etjual  in  all  rights  and 
^^Bpreten&ions  to  the  other  two.  This  it  is  which  must  alone 
determine  whether  laws  enacted  in  an  Anglo-Irish  legislature. 
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for  ihe  Irish  people,  are  to  be  considered  as  **  ooncessions,"**  or 
•*  restitutions,'^  or  **  graces,'^  insultingly  cast  to  an  inferior,  or 
as  atonements  and  reforms  required  and  obtained  at  last, 
though  late,  by  an  efjuah  The  indistinctness  so  indujitriously 
cast  around  these  principles,  for  the  wor&t  purposes,  muat  not 
be  suffered  to  continue  another  hour  by  the  Iris^h  people, 
They  must  spcakout,  in  terms  which  no  man  shall  misunderstand. 
Doubt  on  such  a  question,  is  a  surrender  of  all  claims  to  the 
port  and  bearing  of  a  free  nation.  It  is  a  tacit  sacrifice  of  all 
right  of  self  government :  and  a  cowardly  yielding  up  of  all 
pretension  to  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  nations.  Give  the 
best  institutions  in  this  spirit  to  day — as  a  bonus^  as  a 
favour — and  not  as  a  restitution,  or  as  a  right — and  there 
''is  no  possible  reason  why  any  or  all  of  them  may  not  be 
"withdrawn  (the  occasion  serving)  to-ojorrow.  This  **  quam- 
diu  bene  se  gesserit^  grant  is  altogetlier  at  the  mercy  of  tlie 
granter  He  tolerates  what  he  cannot  help,  and  which,  is 
^  soon  as  he  can  help,  he  will  tolerate  no  longer.  The  miniMcr 
I  who  so  grants  will  grant  in  words,  and  infallibly  neutralise  in 
leeds;  remove  the  penal  code  from  the  statute  book,  but 
(maintain  it  in  the  government  office ;  give  the  franchise,  but 
thwart  its  exercise;  annihilate  corjx) rations,  but  retain  their 
cjorr  up  lions. 

Up  to  tills  hour  the  title  of  the  Irish  has  not  been  ackn* 

ledgcd,  or  acknowledged  only  for  the  purposes  of  imposi%< 

[  in  the  moment  of  apprehension*    Talk  of  a  tax — talk  of  the 

i' Repeal  question — talk  of  independence — and    you    will  hear 

P'enough  of  identity,   and  equality,   and  justice,  and  the  one 

rrace,   and  the   single   family,    and   the   common   country   all 

Paround.     But  the  moment  the  Irish  call  for  a  practical  proof 

Df  this  justice — the    moment   they   assert  tfiis  et]uality — the 

noment  they  act  on  the    family  privilege — the  moment  they 

)k    for    their    portion    in    the  common  inheritance*—**  what 

lare  have  they  in  David  ?^  is  instantly  the  answer.     Now  we 

Frankly  say — one  thing  or  another.    If  Ireland  is  to  be  con- 

fwdered  as   England,    as    Lord  Stanley  avers,   when   chuidi 

ixadon  is  in  question,  in  the  name  of  that  consistency  which  ii 

[)licy,  if  not  politics,  let  Ireland  be  also  considered  as  England, 

when  municipal  franchises  are  in  question.     If  Ireland  is  lo 

be   looked  on  as  Ireland  only,  when  common  rights  arc  in 
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qttcslion  —  if   Irclatid    be  organically   irrecoverably  sepftmtef 

as  Lord    Lyndhurst  bokls«  let  her  also  continue  such  when 

there  is  a  ijuestion  of  churcltes  and  imposts.     But  really  it   is 

much  too  grand  inquii^ttiun  a  kind  of  logic^  to  incorporate  for 

the  burthcna  and  to  sepai*ate  for  the  franchises— to  associate 

10  the  prr^  r  sufferingj  and  to  reject  from  all  enjoyment 

in  us  com;    I  as.     One  point  only  in  all  these  contradic- 

tioQfl  seems  thoroughly  settled^ — ^in  all  its  inconsistencies,  the 

party  wa&  consistently  true  to  its  own  ascendency.     Whatever 

course  I  re  hind  tidies,  the  result  is  preciisely  the  same.   Witch^ 

being  witches,  whether  they  sank  or  whether  they  swam,  were 

^ure  one  way  or  the  other  to  perish.     If  Ireland  makes  no  stir 

about  her  rights,  she  does  not  care  for  I  hem  :  her  brutalisetl 

population  are  so  sunk    in   the  luire  of  thraldom,   they  do 

not  even  understand  the  tueaning  of  liberty :    to  give   iliem 

EngtiJi   franchises  is    to   throw  j)uaiU  before    swine;    if,   on 

tfie   other  side,  she    stirs«    threatens,    demands^   down  come 

the  very  same  personages  with  solemn  speeches  on  the  majesty 

of  the   laws,  and  with  very  violent   lessons  on   sobriety   and 

tlccoruni,  and   how  Englishmen  arc   not  to   be  bullietl,    and 

will  never  give    the    slightest  relief  (such  was  the   phrase  a 

loonth    before  the   Kclief  Bill)  on  corapukion.     If  she  does 

Dot     agitate,   there   is  no  reason    why     English    institutions 

should  be  forced  upon  her;  and   if  she  does  agitate,  there 

ift    every    I'eason    why    they  should    be    refused.      So  that, 

between   doing  and   not  doing,    whether    active   or  passive, 

she  is    sure  to    be  ever  in   the   wrong,  and   her  masters  as 

sure    to    be  ever  in   the  right.      Every    means   is    taken    to 

keep   her   below    England,  and  then  she  is  taunted  for   not 

being  her  equal*     Men  have  been  labouring  at  her  degradation 

for  centuries,  and  now  it  is  considered  diat  it  is  in  the  fitness  of 

things,  and  a  marked  and  beneficent  dispensation  of  an  English 

and  Protestant  Providence,  that  she  is  degraded  and  inferior. 

It  is  difficult  to  c*onceive  on  what  possible  ground  these  Tory 

[>rt  tensions  of  mastership  and  superiority  (thank  God  they  are  no 

1  >u;;tr  those  of  the  nation)  can  be  supported?     Is  there  one 

single  argument  for  them,  in  right,  in  expediency,  in  practica- 

biiity?    Whether  we  turn  to  original  right,  or  to  constitutional 

r^i,  we  receive  precisely  the  same  answer.     If  at  this  hour, 

these  three  countries  were  still  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness 
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^Bttd  desirous,  as  in  such  cases,  for  niutual  advajitjige»  lo  enter 

Kinto  partnership,  on  what  principles  da  we  suppose  they  would 

^conduct  their  prtx'cedings?     Were  a  treaty   of  the  kind   for 

khe  first  time  on  the  tapis,  do  we  iliink   that  Lord  Lyndhursl 

por  Lord  Stanley,  or  any  of  the  Thrones  and  Dominations,  die 

f^Prineipaliiies  and  Powers,  who  now  talk  so  magniln  '\  of 

f'Enghsh  and  Protestant  supremacy,  would  he  the   i  »sts 

elected  by  the  nation  on  the  occasion  ?    The  countries  would 

[require  men  of  common  sense,  not  dreamers  of  the  past  when  they 

fhad  to  deal  with  I  he  present,  men  who  ct>uld  give  that  they  might 

eive— men  willing  to  do  justice  toothers,  that  justice  miglii 

)he  done  to  them  in  return*  Each  country  w^ould  feel  that,  in  their 

^actual  jXisition,  they  were  cxptisetl  to  triple  danger  in  war,  to 

triple  inconvenience  in  peace.     England  would  see  in  Ireland,  a 

I  convenient  battle-field  for  the  voidance  of  all  st>rts  of  European 

ind  American  quarrels,     Ireland  would  see  in  England,  an  all* 

embracing  power,   which  could  at  any  time  shut  her  out  from 

all  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world.     Boili   would  see  in 

^  Scotland  a    country  which  could  hang  over  both,   wkh   her 

rliardy  mountaineers.  Distrusts,  defences, prohibition,  protections, 

Irnormous  war  and  peace  esLiblishments,   w^ould  be  necessary, 

casting   and  shackling   the    energies    of  all   three.      Would 

iny  man  say,  that  sucli  an  independence  was  a  state  for  any 

[country,  cither  very  enviable,  or    very    secure?      The  only 

terms  which  could  have  any  chance  of  being  accepted,  or  even 

profTered,  wotdd  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  mutual   satisfaetian. 

'What  mutual  satisfaction  may  be,  it  is  not  very  easy,  it  may 

l>e  observed,  to  determine ;  but  it  is  very   easy    to   detennini: 

Jmhal  it  is  not.    We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  Ireland  to  argut? 

thus:    **I    have  more  corn   than  I  can  consume —  1  sliould 

feel  it  a  convenience  that  England  would  lake  the  sttrplm 

off  of  my  hands:  at  the  same  time,  my  manufactures  are 

yet  in  a  very  feeble  state,  and  require  protection  :  England  will 

at  once  see  the  *  justice^  t>f  tlieir  being  protected  by  bounticvi 

prohibitions.  Sec,  of  excluding,  in  other  terms,  the  cotloOi 

and  iron  of  England,**     The  answer  which  the  stster-«lil0 

rould  naturally  return  to  such  a  pro|)osition  is  quite  obvimii. 

••  All  union  Mween  us,  to  be  just,  must  be  reciprocal;    to  be 

^*  penniinent,  uvusl  be  mutually  advantagi^ous      I  catioot  take 

•♦  ymir  corn,  unlc)$s  you  take  my  coHuns."'     In  like  ouunicr. 
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England  on  her  mie  io  ins>ist  (as  propt^sed  by  some  wiae 
T  *  '  UnioniatH)  to  exclude  Irish  labour,  Ireland  would^ 
ti  -,  insist  on  the  parallel  "  jusliee*'  of  excluding  Englitih 

manufactures.     But  in  all  this,  it  may  be  argued,  there  could 
he  no  difficulty  I  commercial  concessions  arc  very  easily  bar- 
u^rt'd  ftir  concessions;  ihe  rights  of  conscience  however  are  quite 
other  matters:    ytni  would  not,  surely,  traffic  away  religion. 
All  this  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  yet  wc  shrewdly  suspect, 
that  on  ihi*  very  point  of  reli<^ion  there  would  be  just  as  little 
choice  as  on  that  of  corn  and  cottons.     On  a  proper  settlementt 
in  fact,  of  this  question,  would  mainly  depend  whether  there 
WHS  to  l>e  an  union,  or  no  urjion.     We  will  take  the  countries 
as  they  are.     England  is  Protestant ;  I relandi  Catholic  ;  Scot- 
land, Presbyterian ;  each  believing  its  own  religion  true^  and» 
of  ci>urse,  that  of  its  neighbour's  false.     Now,  on  the  showing 
of  Mr.  A.  Johnstone,  and  Lord  Mandcville,  it  is  as  the  sin  of 
witchcraft,    suffering,    much    less    abetting   the    propagation 
of  a  fal*^?  religion,  and  if  these  statesmen  were  the  ncgociators,  we 
confess   we  should   have  sery  little  hope  of  this  very  suitable 
connection.     The  countries  would  have  to  continue  separate — 
perhaps  hostile,  certainly  insecure — and  the  Johnstones  and 
Mandevilles,  would  perhaps  receive  orthodox  honours  for  the 
aehievenient.     But  we  cannot  imagine  in   the  long  run,  that 
Ruch  a  state  of  things  would   be  preferred  by  tlie  landlords, 
farmers,  capitalists,   operatives,   antl    other  tax-payers   of  the 
community.     Ireland,  we  can  easily  conceive,  devoured  by  a 
weA  Io  save  Scotch  souls,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  might, 
ttl  intf  insist  on  establishing  a  *'  United  Catholic    Church,^ 
0?er  the  heaiU  of  the  heretic  Presbyterians  :  she  might  reason, 
for  aughl  we  know>  that  it  was  impossible  she  couki  quietly 
see  them  **  |)erishing  about  her:""   and  we  have    little  doubt 
that  such  reasoning  would  appear  perfectly  fair,  benevolent,  and 
christiftn,  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Connaught  and  Munster.     It 
might  indeed  be  true,  that  the  Catholics  in  Scotland  were  a 
mere  handful,  compared  to  the  Presbyterians,  but   that  could 
lie  no  reason — we  appeal  to  Lord  Stanley — why  they  should  be 
ijvcn  mentioned.     By  the  proposed  union,  Scotland  would  be 
an  integral  part  of  Ireland,  as  much  as  if  it  formed  a  portion 
of  tlie  kingdom  of  Kerry.     The  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
Would  be  about  double  the  Presbyterian  population  of  Scotland, 
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md  as  majorities  are  always  in  the  rightt  the  justice  of  thi«i 
liirrangenietit  would  be  inconiroverlible.  It  is  lrue>  the  SciitcU 
■ivc»uid  [lave  to  pay  for  two  churclies,  iiisteail  of  one,  but  then, 
when  they  reflected,  that  this  apparent  burthen  was  solely  in- 
tended for  their  salvation,  for  which  ihey  ci^uld  in  no  wise 
provide  thenjselves — it  is  utterly  inijiossil>le,  according  to  ail 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  all  experience  of  hiKti>ry,  that 
they  should  not,  iti  the  long  run,  feel  grateful.  The  discord 
would  end  in  harmony,  and  these  chains,  as  they  might  at  fir»t 
be  considered,  would  turn  out,  when  the  people  got  accusjtoined 
to  them,  to  l>e  the  strongest  links  of  connection  between  the 
two  countries*  The  Christianity  and  charily  of  such  pm- 
ceedings  would  not  be  less  obvious.  Is  not  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  Irish  Catholic  Priests  might  very  well  say,  the  only 
true  one  ?  The  United  Church  roust  do  her  best  to  produce 
imiformity.  If  the  lambs  come  not  after  she  has  provided  for 
ihem  to  be  fed,  it  is  the  fatrlt  of  the  lambs,  atul  not  of  iIr* 
pastors. 

This  reasoning,  however,  has  two  sides.  Wliiisi  Ireland 
would  thus  yearn  to  catholicise  Scotland,  England,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  would  not  less  yearn  to  protestantise  Ireland.  She 
would  think  it  a  matter  of  Protestant  conscience  to  make  a 
precisely  similar  proposition  to  her  back-sliding  sister.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  her  that  Popish  ploughs  were 
good  for  anything,  or  that  it  was  possible  there  could  be  any 
great  consumption  of  guns  or  cottons  amongst  men  who  believed 
in  transubstantiation.  The  result  of  all  this  would  be  a  rutimiig 
round  the  same  vinous  circle  ad  tsedium,  or  a  compromisse. 
With  all  possible  liorror  of  each  other^s  abominations  there 
would  in  the  end  be  either  mutual  concessions,  or  no  union. 
In  order  to  enjoy  her  own  faith  on  her  own  shores,  Ireland 
would  at  last  think  it  scujnd  policy,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
very  orthodox  religion,  to  allow  Scotland,  on  the  .same  term*» 
the  enjoyment  of  herV  The  Peels  would  at  last  be  per* 
suaded  to  '*  be  generous  against  their  wilP — the  Sir  James 
Grahams  would  nut  deem  tliat  "  the  gates  of  hi*li  had  pre- 
'^  vailed'"  —  the  Lord  Stanleys  would  not  mnintain  that  all 
connection  was  impracticable,  without  a  Protestant  [^rt^n^  welt 
paid  (church  and  flock  are  accessories),  in  the  wilds  of  Tip^ 
peraryshire,  to   woo  and  win  the  aflections  of  her  coy  sister 
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Kidi  would  keep  her  charily  and  christianitj  at  home,  and 
allow  her  ndghbours  «o  suit  ihemselves  after  ihe'ir  own  taste, 
wilhout  ihe  aid  at  United  Church  establishments,  no  matter 
di  what  complexion.  And  this,  under  leave  of  Presbviery, 
Coniroaiiiony  or  Synod,  would  be  sound  practical  common  sense, 
good  international  justice,  and  true  Christian  morality.  It 
woold  be  0  treaty,  not  of  subjection  or  sovereignly,  but  of  incor- 
poration— ^the  link  not  of  gold,  or  steel — of  churches,  tithe«,  and 
armies— but  of  thinking  heads,  and  affectionate  hearts: — an 
iioci  built  on  the  only  foundation  on  which  unions  can  endure, 
be  endurable,  can  be  anything  but  a  "  discordia  concors*' 
redprocal  hatreds,  wrongs,  and  struggles — on  the  solid  foun* 
datiun  of  mutual  interest,  mutual  sacrifices,  mutual  benefits, 
and  mutual  satisfaction. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  such  formalities  precede  these  com- 
pacts*    They  are  generally  the  result  of  compelling  circiun- 
stances:  a  series  of  unpcTceivcd  events  ties  the  knot.     Hut  if 
\a  not  less  certain,  that  the  nearer  an}'  union  approaches  to  such 
;emis,   the   more   likely  it   is    to  be  cherished,    and    to   !a«l, 
len  will  chafe  against  restrictions  not  founded  on  fair  equi- 
its,  till  tliey  wear  them  down,  or  break  them  down.     The 
fact  of  actual  obedience  to  a  yoke,  is  not  a  proof  of  acqui- 
,  but  of  incapacity  to  throw  it  off.     A  connection  held 
by  force,  is  usually  pregnant  with  fears  and  uneasiness 
'Id  both  sides.     Even  when  it  originates  in  conquest,  the  sooner 
Uie  conqueror  is  lost  in  the   fellow  citizen  the  better*     Lord 
itanley  indeed  says,  ** enforce  the  law,  that  it  may  be  respected  :** 
;a  wijsi  ;    1    ^  ill  as  more  genenjus  policy  replies,**  amend  the  law, 
il  not  he  enforced;  it  will  not  only  be  respccte<l 
but  be  beloved."' 
It  18  not,  however,  Uw  much   to  assert,   that  had  the  Irish 
Union  been  deferred  to  the  present  day,  Ireland  would  liave 
iposed,  and  l>een  enabled  to  propose  conditions,  not  very 
^diiferent  from  tlK>se  just  menlione*].     Would  England,  and 
could  England   have  refused  them  ?     The  Union  which  did 
pass  had  little  to  say  to  the  |>eople  of  either  country*     Il  was 
at]  outrageous  job,  managed  between  their  respective  oHgar- 
chies.     The  one   bought,   the  other  sold.     The  jieople  were 
forgot ten^  or  remembered  only  to  be  left  out,    I)ut  would  such 
ftQimrse  be  practicable  at  present  ?    Let  us  just  consider  a  few 
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of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  t!)e  hitervtiK  CauW  an 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  rotten  beyond  the  worst  rotten nesenf 
the  English,  one  unmitigated  Old  Sarum,  have  perniiited  in 
refusing  Reform  to  the  Irish  people  a  single  hour  after  such  a 
measure  had  passed  in  England?  Could  it  have  persistetl  to 
rejecting  Emancipation  a  single  hour  after  Reform  had  taken 
place  ?  but  we  will  go  much  further ;  we  venture  to  say  that 
Ireland  would  have  preceded  in  this  race  :  it  would  have  given 
the  lesson  and  example  of  Reform  to  England.  Twice  or  thrice^ 
whilst  England  was  inert,  Ireland  had  already  attempted 
and  nearly  accomplished  this  great  object.  To  convince  our- 
selves that  she  must  socm  have  succeeded,  we  have  only  to 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  the  elector*  of  Ire- 
land under  the  Act  of  1793,  how  they  were  aflceted,  what  were 
their  numbers,  and  above  all,  what  was  their  orgsuiisalioii  ? 
All  Irish  legislature,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  seven 
millions  wielding  the  elective  franchise  as  they  did  in  18SI6 
in  Waterford,  Loulh,  and  Clare,  with  an  opposition  Parliament, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Catholic  Association,  at  their  very  door — on 
association  which,  while  it  played  the  constitution  against  the  can* 
Htitution  at  home,  stretched  out  to  America  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  France  on  the  other — such  a  legislature,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  wishes,  could  not  have  dared,  or  if  it  had 
dared,  could  not  have  succeeded  in  adjourning  for  twenty-nine 
years  the  righteous  demands  of  so  large  a  majority  of  the 
population.  A  civil  war,  not  indeed  the  war  of  the  field,  but 
of  the  public  mart,  of  the  domestic  hearth,  of  institution  against 
institution,  of  family  against  family,  a  war  fretting  away  in 
secret  the  energies,  ami  hopes,  and  enjoyments  of  every  class  of 
the  comnmnity,  would  have  left  the  most  stupid  or  the  most 
obstinate  no  alternative.  The  steady,  the  inevitable  pres- 
sure of  men  and  things  would  have  forced  emancipation*  Long 
before  they  were  felt  in  England,  the  evils  of  delay  had 
become  intolerable  in  Ireland.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  still  held  in  the  trammels  of  the  English 
cabinet;  but  the  national  independence  had  been  soleiimly 
asserted,  not  by  the  Parliament  only,  but  by  the  natiuo,  and 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  national  will,  on  so  impiirtant  a 
question,  so  far  from  retarding,  would  have  precipitated  it. 
Nor  would  the  employment  of  physical  force  have  been  mure 
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Duke  of  WeUinglon's  sjieech  in  1S29  hilars 
mrngXe  evidence  how  rniitless  such  appeal  would  have  been. 
^■Bccoml  98  could  not  have  been  got  up.  The  infernal 
ntachine  would  have  burst  in  the  hands  of  its  contrivers. 
!3^e  Assixriaiion  would  hav^  disciplined  thetn  to  [>eaceful 
^■Rtioti,  and  rendered  physical  violence  impossible,  by  the 
vtipertor  efficacy  of  moral  power.    Reforni  must  have  imme^ 

Kely  followed  emancipation.  The  consequences  of  two 
I  measures  would  have  been  far  more  powerful  in  thrir 
ration  had  no  union  taken  place  with  England,  than  tliey 
could  ever  have  been  under  the  circumstances  under  which 
ibejr  were  granted.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  Union 
would  erer  have  been  assented  to  by  a  reformed  Irish  Par* 
liameat ;  but  if  it  were,  as  in  our  mind  it  ought  to  be, 
assuredly  it  would  have  been  on  far  difierent  terms.  If  the 
**  Tail*'  be  so  formidable  in  the  overwhelming  mass  of  a 
British  oenate,  it  cannot  be  imagined  it  would  have  been  less 
powerful  in  its  own  Commons.  The  Lords,  indeed,  might 
there,  as  here,  have  attempted  to  enact  the  part  of  a  national 
opposiuon,  but  tliey  would  not  continue  to  enact  it  long.  The 
Engti&li  Peers  are  at  a  distance  from  Ireland,  and  may  menace, 
they  imagine,  with  perfect  safety,  the  "  foreign  foe,""  But  the 
Irish  Peers  would  have  to  live  in^  as  well  as  kgulate  Jbr^ 
Ireland,     The  foe  would  be  near  them,  around  ihem,  in  the 

Kit  of  them.     It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that,  session 
•  session,  an  entire  people  would  consent  to  kneel  for  their 
t«  at  their  door.     The  Lords  would  have  to  submit  to  a 
ige  within  or  to  a  change  without.     A  few  years  could  not 
posaibly  pass  without  a  total  abolition  of  tithes,  equality  of 
sects,  a  more  national  constitution  of  public   establishments, 
^^Mod    system   of  municipal    government     carried    out    to 
^BTuIIest   extent,  a  fairer  distribution  of  justice,  a  judicious 
^Hr  law,  and  a  liberally  organised  system  of  education   for 
^Bfy   class  and   sect  in  the  country.     Such   changes  would 
naturally  and  inevitably  follow  each  other — they  could  not  be 
preveoted  but  by  a  perpetual  veto  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
or  perpetual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  peerage — both  im- 
pfBiccicable,   without  a   second  conquest*      A  Union  between 
two  iuch  countriee  as  England  and  Ireland,  in  possession  of 
JHeh  franchifies  and  rights,  would  necessarily  be,  as  nearly  ut 
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a  compact   on    the   very  conditions   we   have  juit 
described.      Such,  indeed,  are  not  the  conditions  of  thecirm- 
pact  which  actually  has  taken  place ;  because  the  Act  of  Union 
was  passed  at  a  particular  period,  and   by    particular  men. 
The  country  was  taken  in  her  minority,  before  she  knew  the 
value  of  her  position  or  lier  privileges — ^before  she  was  allowifd 
to  give  her  voice  fairly  and  openly — before  lier  fjeople  bad 
admission  into  the  constitution — before  they  could  as  a  people 
make  themselves  known  or  felt.     It  was  only  by  a  piece  of 
jugglery,  that   the  Act  of  Union  between  the  countries  wai 
what  it  was.     Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  then  that  Ireland 
should  continue  to  chafe  against  so  false  a  position,  until,  in 
spirit  and  practice,  it  be  in  some  degree  rectified,  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  her  real  claims,  with  existing  things,  with 
the  changes  and  institutions   which  have  sprung  up  in    the 
meantime?  With  such  impressions  general  amongst  the  peoplet 
so   far  from  the   Union's   being   a  bond   of  atiachmenl  and 
strength,  it  must  be  a  repellent,  a  burthen*  a  cause  of  weokne^* 
Even  the  most  moderate  will  think  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
it  before  they  can  sit  down  seriously  and  usefullv  to  any  pnic« 
tical  reform  of  the  numerous  evils  which  afflict  the  eouQitry* 
If  the  Church  Establii^hment   is  to  be  upheld,  not  for  any 
advantage  to  ProtestHntism  (the  episcopal  Protestant  church  of 
Scotland  flourishes  without  it),  but  merely  as  a  mcaits  of  keeping 
together  this  reluctant  connection,   or    because  it   has   been 
guaranteed  in  these  articles,  the  establishnient  will  not  be  lottil 
the  more,  but  the   Union  will   run  great  risk  of  being  loved 
the  less.     To  bind  Catholic  Ireland  to    Protestant  Englaod, 
by  a  Catholic  supported  Protestant  Church,  a  Church  reviJ. 
ing,  a  Church  oppressing  the  very  population   from  which  it 
derives  its  bread,  is  5urt*ly  of  all  others  the  mo^t  prepoaterous 
mode   of  joining  by  discord,  and  conciliating  by  oppmitkHit 
which  could  enter  into  the  heads  of  modt^rn  J*tatesmen. 

It  is  then  because  we  are  convinced  that  a  substantial  umoQ 
is  really  necessary  to  both  countries — that  wc  urge  so  strefi^ 
oudy  the  only  description  of  union,  which  can,  or  might 
stand*      No  sacrifice  of  the  general  commercial  or  tnatmfai 
luring  interests  of  one  state  to  the  trading  monopdtsts  b  ll 
other;   no  withholding  of  the  naiV  '  e  ofve 

sustain  the  corrupt  influence  of  n;  roll 
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jiD  rr  M  .  ^:.^<^  in  the  one  with  menaces  or  insuits,  or  UispUys  of 
/ore  .  i-,1  _ative  of  hatred  or  distrust  unknown  in  the  other; 
no  capricious  denials^  iio  **"  reluctant  concessions'*^  to  the  one,  of 
tfoprtivements  in  the  Invrs,  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
io education,  &c.,  valued  as  solid  advantages  in  the  other;  the 
Mine  laws,  the  same  immunities,  the  same  facility  of  acquiring 
and  preserving  diem  ;  this,  and  this  alunc,  is  our  union. 
A  compact  so  based,  so  carried  out,  would  be  permanent, 
simply  because  it  would  be  beneficiaL  The  difficulty  would  be, 
HOC  Id  maintaining,  but  in  severing  such  a  connection. 

Reflecting  men  admit  these  pos4tion5.  There  are  many 
amongst  ib^oi,  however,  who  regularly  terminate  these  very 
admiasioiis  with  a  *  but/  Ireland  is  in  so  peculiar  a  state,  they 
must  apply  laws  and  government  to  her,  in  direct  oppcisition 
to  these  abstract  truths,  and  which,  under  other  circumstancesi 
they  would  be  the  last  men  to  think  of.  She  is  in  a  diseased 
condition,  and  must  not  be  treated  like  a  country  such  as 
their  own,  in  sound  health.  They  too  are  for  justice,  but  thrir 
jufiiliee  is  not  our*s.  Now  there  is  much  groundless  and  arro* 
gasii  assumption  in  all  this — positions  which,  once  admitted, 
lead,  by  a  very  few  steps  indeed,  to  the  old  peremptory 
Cromwellian  remedy,  an  exclusive  code  and  national  subju* 
gation.  Ireland  does  not  differ,  except  in  the  mode  in  whicli 
she  has  been  treated,  from  other  coimtries.  There  is  not  a 
human  nature,  and  an  Irish  nature*  We  never  heard  of  a 
moral  or  physical  disease  of  the  chronic  nature  of  that  which 
afflicts  Ireland  having  been  eradicated,  by  dealing  merely  with 
the  skin*  We  never  heard  of  fever  being  expelled  by  new 
itimulants*  In  a  "justice"  which  does  not  comprehend  the 
whole  country  we  have  Uitle  confidence.  The  "justice^  of  a 
parly  means  the  pre-eminence  of  a  party— equality,  in  the 
eyes  of  an  ascendency,  is  usurpation*  We  cannot  discover, 
bow  keeping  in  a  state  of  forced  inferiority  (even  if  it  were 
practicable)  seven  millions  of  people,  can  be  of  the  least 
odvaotage  to  any  but  the  masters  of  those  seven  millions.  Even 
Llhal  we  doubt,  or  rather  we  think  it  quite  as  much  an  injury 
Flo  the  master  as  to  the  slave.  The  West  Indian  task-master 
knew  the  wisdom  of  not  spending  too  soon  the  bone  and  sinews 
of  his  bondsmen.  Good  treatment  is  enlightened  self-interest. 
Bui  to  whom  can  this  anti-Irish  policy  be  of  the  least  use  f 
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To  ihe  Irish  ?      Certainly    not.     It    \\m  been  the   o 
letter  or  spirit,  of  Ireland  sinee  the  first  hour  of  Uie  iovaMoni 
— the  Irish  are  now   reaping  ihe  fruits*     Are  ihey  goocl^  or 
bad,     And  of  what  advantage,  we  shoidd  Hke  to  ask,  ift  it  to 
the  Et)glish  ?      If  large  armies,   rendered   neccswiry    to  sup- 
press all  demonstration  of  dissatisfaction  (as  to  difsaiisfactioo 
itself,  it  is  not  even  pretended  it  can  thus  be  era<licated),  he  of 
the   least   advantage   to  John   Bull,   if  John   Dull  delighlelh 
in  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  supjw>rt  of  such  armieEi,  if  all 
this  be  merely  to  sustain  a  section  of  a  Church,  of  which  the 
members  form  only  a  section  of  his  own  people,  then  perhaps, 
but  surely  not  till  then,  can  there  be  the  least  truth  in  the  man- 
fitrous  proposition.    But  the  fact  is,   the  quarrel   between  llie 
two  countries,  though  constantly  laid  on  the  nation,  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nation.     Jealousies  of  this  kind  have 
been,  in  every  country  in  the  world,  kept  up  solely  by  mono- 
poliosis,  who  have  abused  the  name  of  the  nation  for  their 
own  monopolising  purposes*     A  civilized  nation  never  Jisscntt 
in  mass   to    an   aggression  on  the  rights  of  another*     It  waa 
not  the  French  nation  which  attacked  the  liberties  of  Spain,  in 
1839 ;    nor  was  it   the   English   nation  that  forced  Americii 
to  sepration,  in  1789.    Neither  was  it  the  English  nation  which 
ruined  Ireland,   worked  her  into  a  rebellion,  and  up  to  18S9 
defrauded  her  of  her  long-claimed  righls.  The"  Mr.  Public ,** 
on  every  one  of  these  occasions,  was  a  club  of  jobbers  in  the 
liberties,  feelings,  and  interests  of  both  countries.    They  played 
steadily  their  own  private  peculating  game,   under  the  brofid 
shield  of  the  "Salus  Publica,"  through  every  change  of  national 
manners^  of  public  events,  of  throwing  down  and  raising  up  of 
dynasties.     Nothing  in  fact  can  be  cleart^r  than   what  should 
be   the   jwlicy  of  one  natii>n    towards  another.      Frank  and 
ample  justice,  even  in  a  Machiavellian  point  of  view>  ia  bf 
far  the  shortest  way  to  the  most  desirable  end.     Where  such 
a  course  is  not  adopted,  the  transgressor  is  sure  to  be  thrown 
sooner  or  later  on  the  opposite  extreme.     He  has  no  pos&ible 
choice  between  incorix)rating  and  extirpating.     Neither  was 
follow^ed  up.     The  first  was  imperfectly  attempted,  and  failed; 
there  was  not  the  wisdom  of  the  Roman's  generosity  to  attetnpl 
the  second.     The  English  monarchy,  engaged  wiih  its  oim 
intestine  discords,  had  not  die  means  nor  the  time  to  subdue 
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InrLtfitf.     They   kept  the  native  parly  at  bay,  by  splitting  it 

I  »x!tioii8.      They  played  the  Irish  against  the  Irish.    War 

[  the  people — laws,  honours,  emolument s»  for  the  garrison, 

the  simple  principle,    under  all  its  modifications,  of 

M0iptnistration.     This  garrison  govertiment  has  cootioued 

[>irii  to  the  present  day.     The  old  English  charters  had  it  in 

Mew — the  records  of  the  Irish  coj-pnralions  give  ample  proof 

bat  it  wa»  acted  upon.     The  Irishry  were  by  all  means  to  be 

ni  out  of  the  English  town :    ihcii  as  now,  poverty  often 

iirced   them   into  it ;   the  intrusion  was  no  sooner  perceived, 

ihan  expulsion  followed.     So  late  as  James  I.^  even  in  such 

iik%Bn  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  &c,,  it  was  not  unusual  periodic 

pj  n    .    order  the  emigration  nf  the  Iriuhry  beyond  the  liberties. 

ii*h  Archbishop  of  Edward  L  sanctioned  the  hostility 

oti  reiigtous  grounds.     *'  Pro  co  quod  leges  quibus  utuntur 

iJ*  Hibernicit   Deo  abotninabiks   existunt"'      Every    Irishman 

onvicted  of  submitting  to  the  decision  of  a  judge  of  his  own 

fttian,    was    excommunicated;  yet    were   English    franchises 

fused^  on  the  very  same  ground  that  they  are  still  refused ; 

bey  were  «nsuite<l  — the  Irish  were  aliens,  they  were  oppressed 

barliarians,  and  kept  in  barbarism  to  justify  the  oppreesion. 

STet  in  despite  of  all  statute  and  bye  law,  in  despite  of  all  pre- 

udices  of  caste  and   nation,   in  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  and  in 

nany  other  cities,  an  Irish  town  (Ghetto  as  it  was),  rose  up, 

nd  maintained   itself    by    the  side  of   the    English    citadel. 

The  English  knight  and  noble  ft II  off  into  the  Irish  chieftain; 

be    De  Burgos  became  Mac  William  Burghs,  the  De  Veres 

lac  Swynees,  &c.     It  was  in  vain,  that  every  Englishman  who 

spoused  an  Irishwoman  was  condemned  to  be  treated  as  an 

jlrishman,    in   person   and   property;    that  every  merchant  of 

Snglish    race   who  traded    with    the    Irish    was    punished   by 

onfiscation  of  his  merchandise;  that  every  Irishmatii  who  waa 

found  in  English  quarters,  was  considered  as  a  spy,  &c.,  Sec*; 

tlie  force  of  nature  and  circumstance^  could  not  thus  be  slopped, 

Desmonds,  FiizgeraUls  of  every  branch,  De  Courcj^s,  &c.,  soon 

Eime     •*  ipsis    Hibernis   hiberniores,''    and    a    new    party, 

Ktreme  English,  or  English  of  the  pale,  stood  forward,  the 

BW   representatives  of  the  Oligareby,     The  nation  was  still 

jaitsed  into  the  **  loyal,"*  and  *'  the  rebeP — the  subject  and  the 

^iny — the  superior  and  the  inferior — ilie  *'  Saxon,'^  and  the 
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*•  wild  Irish/'  To  ihese  elements  of  difcord  and  separation, 
the  Reformation  added  new*  The  reigns  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  again  split  the  English  into  two  new  parties*  Reli- 
gious persecution  was  super^added  to  civil  oppression,  the 
Catholic  portion  of  the  Pale  fell  oft' to  the  Iridiry,  and  became 
synonymous  with  it — the  remainder  became  Protestant,  and 
assumed  to  be  pure  English.  Papistry  and  Irishry  were  held  in 
equal  abhorrence ;  for  Protestantism  was  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Oligarchy.  James  I.  made  some  efiorts,  partial 
and  abrupt,  to  unite  these  scattered  fragments^ the  native 
Iriiih  were  free  to  plead  in  those  courts,  where  beibre  I  hey 
could  rarely  obtain  the  privilege  of  being  impleaded.  They 
got  some  glimmering  of  a  free  constitution,  but  the  instru- 
mcnt  employed  to  carry  the  intentions  of  the  sovereign  into 
effect^  was  still  the  Oligarchy  —  they  rendered  nugatory  in 
act,  what  tlie  king  had  promised  in  word,  they  again  came 
between  Ireland  and  all  hopes  of  pacification.  *'  And  had 
•*  not  those  very  laws,^  says  one  of  their  early  Protestant 
advocates  ( ^'  to  which  this  distressed  |>eople  gladly  fled  for 
**  protection),  like  Penelope,  unravelled  the  web  they  had 
**  woven,  Iriiih  Catholics  w^ould  have  sat  down  in  peace  and 
•*  contentment,  the  most  pleased  and  most  grateful  of  all  men 
**  upon  eartlu^ 

The  tyrannical  enforcement  of  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  profligate  inquisitions   and    confiscations  of  Charles  and 
James — confiscations  carried  on  by  the  Oligarchy,  and  for  the 
Oligarchy,  under  tlie  plea  of  "  general  necessity," ■  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  "  national  religion,"^drove  them  at  last,  as  waa 
long  intended,  into  rebellion,  from  that  day  to  this  the  stapl 
argument,  under  a  thousand  forms,  for  every  new  p 
injustice.  Adhesion  to  their  race — to  their  religion — u> 
native,  soil  were  crimes  under  the  old  monarehy^-adhesion  I' 
the  monarch,  in  despite  of  all  the  severities  and  ingratitUi '      '  ^ 
had  received  at  his  hands,  was  a  new  crime  under  the  i^ 
Cromwell  attempted  to  extirpate,  not  merely  because  they  wcr» 
Iriiih,  or  Papists,  but  because  they  were  Royalists.     Nor  wcr© 
they  treated  better  by  friend  than  by  foe — ^by  Charles  than  bji 
Cromwell.     On  the  llestoration,  their  attachment  was  not  ool; 
not  requited,  but  punished.   The  government  of  William  begai 
well — lie  treated  with  the  Irish  as  equal  enemies.     The  fotti 
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/Inst  years  of  \m  reign,  when  be  governed  in  his  own  sense^  and 
urith  gi*eat  judgment  and  lenity,  was  a  period  of  real  prosperity ; 
but  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  sovereign  were  soon  thwarted 
by  the  bands  through  which  liiey  had  to  pass.     The  Irish  par- 
liament was  only  another  name  for  the  Oligarchy,  under  ita 
worst  form.     Powerful  only  in  evil,  weak  to  all  purposes  of 
good,  they   liartered  the  national  honour^  the  national  inde- 
pendence,   for    the   privilege   of  chief  gaolers,  for   exclusive 
enjoyment  of  place  and  pelf,  for  larger  permission  to  depress 
ihe  very  portion  of  the  community  from  which  they  derived 
their  strength.    Conscious  of  usurpation,  ihe  colony,  as  tb^y 
still    kept    themselves,    trembled    in    the    midst    of    the    sur- 
rounding nation.     The  Penal   code   was   substituted  for  the 
Komuin  knight  and  Cromwellian  soldier,  and  succeeded  better 
than  either.     Not  only  Catholic  proj*erty,  but  Catholic  mind 
wasbn>ken  down.    Spoliation  was  law :  a  pros|>ective  legislation 
of  barbarism,  and  a  studious  desoklion  of  every  thing  which 
could  tend  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  country,   seemed   to  be  the  first  principle  of  national 
government.     Foreign  education  was   restrained   by  the  7th 
William,  c.  4,     By  a  later  statute,  every  Popish  schoolmnster, 
tutor,  or  usher,  was  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  as  the 
Catholic    Priest,    and   10/.    was   oflfered   for    his  conviction. 
Iti  these  barbarising  non-education   statutes,  and  not  in  the 
want  of  well  bound  bibles,  shall  we  find  the  secret  of  **  Irish 
*♦  htrbftrism.''    But  it  was  neces&ary,  when  once  the  Oligarchy 
Ind  detertnined  on  having  slaves  instead  of  fellow  subjects,  to  put 
out  the  eyes,  when  they  chained  the  arms,  of  their  bondsmen. 
The  same  paternal  legislation  which  excluded  from  knowledge, 
of  course  excluded  from  industry,  and  the  rewards  of  industry. 
The  clearing  system,  the  stain  of  the  same  party  up  to  this  day, 
was  then  acted  on  in  the  mass,  and  under  the  direct  sanction 
and  encouragement  of  the  legislature — with  what  rigour,  may 
oaMly  be  conceived.     Papists  were  prohibited  from  purchasing 
any  of  the  forfeited  lands,  (the  most  unwise  us  well  as  most 
unjust  of  these  fieri lous  expedients,)  all  leases  made,  or  to  be 
mude  to  them,  were  annulled ;  they  were  virtually  excluded 
froni  any  inheritance,  possession,  and  property ;  and  in  pre- 
cise terms  forbidden  to  reside  on   upwards  uf  one  million  of 
«cre»  of  the  land  of  their  forefathers.     This  extirpation-law 
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I  allowctl  only  ihe  existence  of  just  tlmt  number  of  Popish  ser&, 
rhich  wnght  be  found  liufficienl  for  the  purposes  of  lillmg  the 
oil  for  their  Protestant  taskmasters.  Even  that  was  deesncd 
sn  evil,  tolerated  only  because  unavoidable.  Serious argumeiitt 
l«re  to  be  found  in  the  public«itions  of  the  dovj  whether  it 
vould  be  for  the  Protestant  interest  that  the  Catholic  cuW 
ivators  should  be  left  in  their  actual  position,  or  utterly  got 
id  of*.  Then  as  now,  there  were  Sir  James  Grahams,  who 
^nsidered  Protestaniism  as  the  only  patentee  of  the  rigl 
lliberties,  labour,  wealth,  and  intellect  of  the  country. 

inglish  Tories  added  clauses  including  the  Presbyterians,  but 

the  Irish   Protestant  Whi*^,  rather   than   risk    his   power  of 

oppression,  consented  to  the  base  sacrifice.     The  sacramental 

[lest'  was  introduced — half  the  North   disfranchised — Catholic 

land  Dissenter  both  suffered.     The  Penal  code,  as  its  advocate$ 

[fondly  deemed,  was  now  made  perfect.     The  Oligarchy  aat 

lown  undisturbed  to  their  plunder,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 

[fnins  of  their  common  country. 

It  may  at  length  be  asked,  what  were  the  fruits  of  this  labo. 
rious  system  of  evil  ?  Who  reaped  them  ?  What  single 
[benefit,  palliating  if  not  justifying.  Issued  from  this  moustroiis 
Iteom plication  of  atrocity  ?  To  all  parties,  to  the  Oligarchy 
Fiiself,  as  well  as  to  the  people,  to  the  oppressor  and  oppressed 
lAlike,  it  was  an  unfailing,  an  universal  source  of  every  public 
wmitd  private  calamity.  Did  it  convert  the  Irish  to  Englissli— 
[the  Papist  to  Protestant  ?  Did  it  draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
taffection  between  the  two  sister  countries?  Cultivation  was 
limpossible,  where  there  was  no  recompense  for  cultivatioii ; 
Jwhen  the  hand  which  sowed  could  not  reap,  there  eould  be 
llittle  chance  of  prosperous  harvests ;  the  land,  on  the  authority 
"  all  contemporary  writers,  was  reduced  to  a  waste;  solitude 
Itecmed  every  where,  but  peace  was  no  where.  Emigmtioits 
rbecame  numerous  and  frequent,  yet  enough  remained  behind 
Mo  disturb  and  alarm;  pasturage  superseded  tillage,  manufae* 
jfures  perished,  there  was  no  reservoir  to  recei%*e  the  surplus  of 
Tie  people;  idleness  produced  famine,  ignorance  beigluened  it, 
3th  ended  in  insurrection,  and  insurrection  in  projecta,  and 

•  Thii  very  question  was  bcliCTcd  to  tinvc  Iwcn  debated  even  in  thr  Imb  Ptiff 
^uocil  in   I744>.     Let  us  hope,  for  the  credit  of  our  eommoj  tud  nur 

oramvit  Chriitianiiv,  that  such  things,  even  in  Irelnud^  »re  j 
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f.,,  iMi.v     iM  r;^pts,   at    extem^i nation.       The   lower    classes 
V  Ige,    without    franchises,    without  land^  with 

ely  a  home,  with  nothing  which  truly  gi\'es  country  to 
Ml      ^        '  t  over  their  native  soil,  cruelly  defrauded  of 

iiig  no  other  memorial  than  calamities,  under 
rhich  they  bent,  and  crimes  assiduously  taught  them  by 
rulers.  Vice  was  preached  under  the  sanctioo  of  the 
el,  intolerance,  by  the  "  free  judgment '^  religion  of  Pro* 
intism,  anti-social  doctrines,  which  would  have  rent  asunder 
ie  8iri»nge?it  community  on  earth,  were  embodied  in  the 
organic  code  of  a  free  constitution  !  The  rewards  of  conformity 
ca«t  at  large  the  Eeeils  of  mutual  distrust  in  the  hearts  of  child 
nd  parent ;  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  were  applauded  and 
^wanled  by  the  laws  themselves;  the  statute  shut  out  the 
soscientious,  and  admitted  only  the  profligate;  Boulter 
fiplains  that  recusant  barristers,  a  mongrel  race  between 
ICalJiulic  and  Protestant,  swarmed  at  the  bar ;  the  profession  of 
( s  was  declared  '^  an  honourable  service^  by  tlie  House 
t^  Li  rijons,  that  House  which  iistened  to  the  infamous  Cas- 
llftttioQ  clause,  and  received  petitions  against  admitting  Catholics 
[Id  the  dignity  of  <  rs  ;  blood-money,   for  the  capture  of 

priests  and  school  ,  was  unsparingly  lavished  ;  the  whole 

oountry  was  demoralised  by  the  very  body  which  set  itself  up 
aa  the  professed    guardian  of  public  morality*     In  the  very 
[bofom  of  the  national  legislature,  if  this  oligarchical  club  could 
fto  be  called,   a   nursery   for  young  tyrants  was  established, 
L  dfebasrd  by  habitual  subserviency  at  one  side,  and  by  habitual 
I. oppreasion  on  the  other,  ready  at  all  times  to  sell  their  country 
to  the  roaster  above  them,  provided  they  were  allowed,  like  the 
Turkish  Pafiha,   **  main  basse*'  on   the   slaves   below.     The 
le^tlmony   of  an   unimpeachable  witness,  Lord    Chesterfield, 
nu  doubt,  no  exception  ;  the  depravity  and  degradation 
'  Was  ooiversal*. 

The  Irish  Protestant  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  it 
is  true,  was  fully  established,  but  in  what  way  did  the  Irishman 

•  •-*  AH  the  causes  Uuit  «^ver  destroyed  aaxy  country,  conspire  in  tlmt  point  to 
^tldtt  Ireland.     Prenmturc  lusury  outstrip*  your  rieJies,  wtiich  in  otht-r  countries 
Daipiinie« ;      total  dilsregaird  to  the  public  interest,  both  in  the  fiof^trned 
r» — a  proHi^tc  and  shameless  avowal  cf  private  tnterrst — a  universal 
^  trorruptjon  both  of   morals  and  manners.     All  thii  is  more  than  ts  necevsury  to 
Ifert  iny  constitmion  in  the  world*" — MuctUanemi  Works,  Vol.  Ill,,  p,  361. 
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or  Proteaiant  profit  by  iis  establishment.  The  Protestant  rea 

but  the  harvest  was  for  the  English Dian.     He  had  succeeded  in 

[barbarising,  io  demoralising,  in  impoi'erishing  the  Catholic; 

k1)ut  when  he  came  to  examine  into  the  works  of  his  hands^  he 

[found  dial  he  must  have  this  barbarism,  and  vice,  and  poverty^ 

ln'hich  he  had  so  madly  created,  continually  raging  around  him. 

(He  had  succeeded  in  excluding  the  Catholic  from  power,  and 

I  for  a  moment  held  sole  possession  of  the  conquest,  but  he  was 

ocrely  a  **  locum  tcnens'^  for  a  more  powerful  conqueror— « 

ckall  for  the  lion — an  Irish  steward  for  an  English  n^a^ter. 

I  The  exclusive  system  was  turned  against  the  exclusionist ;  he 

[had   made  the  executive  purely  Protestant  *^  the  Whigs  of 

iGeorge  L,  made  it  exclusively  English,     Whenever  resistance 

[vas  even  hinted  at  to  the  daring  assumptions  of  supremacy  oo 

ithe  part  of  the  English  Oligarchy,  their  brother  Oligarchs  of 

[Ireland   were  reminded  of  their  contract,  frightened  with  the 

fhost  of  Irish  Popery,  a  renewal  of  the  horrors  of  1641,  and 

he  resistance,  as  of  old,  subsided  instantly.     Popery  fell,  but 

^9rhh  it  fell  all  national    independence.     From  that  day  until 

[the  year  1782,  when  the  Catholic  in  some  degree  again  resuined 

lis  station  in  the  community,  and  religious  disiinctit'i      '     *    rto 

studiously  maintained,  were,  for  the  first  time,  ai      ^      i  to 

obliterated,  Ireland  was  a  mere  grovelling  province,  oot 

tven  governed  by  her  own  monopolists,  but  regulated  by  the 

fivarice  and  fears  of  their  English  supriors.      Such   was  the 

[>urage  and  patriotism  of  Uiese  Church-and -State  defenderSi 

iuch  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  these  devoted  guardians  of  the 

[tiaiional  honours  and  interests.      Nor  did  Protestantism    fiire 

nore  prosi^crously — its  quantity  had  not  increased,  its  quality 

bad,  if  possible,  deteriorated.     It  was  at  last  used  only  as  a 

Idcnignation,  an  uniform,  a  watchword,  just  as  an  orange  lily 

in  plies  Orangeism^ — an  hereditary  title  to  unquestionable  mis* 

ership.    Protestantism  was  land  and  |x>wer.    No  Popery  !  was 

Inquiry  I    no   Deform  I  —  If  conversion  were  the  object, 

:>mmon  sense  would  have  pointed  out  far  other  instrumcQls 

or  effecting  it  than  Penal  laws.     *'  Faith,*''  says  an  observant 

[)ntemporary  writer,  **  whether  orthodox  or  erroneous,  is  as 

the  cloak  in  the  fable,  which  every  man  wraps  ihe  cJoiicr 

^*  around  him  in  pro|iortion  as  he  is  attacked  by  the  severity 

**  of  the  weather.    Ii  Js  the  tight  of  reason,  and  the  warmth 
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lone,  which  can  prevail  upon  him  to  relax,  or 
fit  aside.""  But  perhaps  the  greatest  misfortune  which 
could  have  occurred  to  the  OUgarchy,  would  have  been  this 
▼cry  conversion.  It  would  have  let  in  new  sharers  to  the 
fenst*  It  was  not  the  propagation  of  religion,  but  the 
exelusion  of  participators  in  its  temporal  advantages,  which 
these  oligarchical  religionists  held  in  view.  The  tumult  at 
£phesus  in  favour  of  the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephe&ians,  was 
only  m  type  of  the  same  spirit.  It  was  not  the  idol,  but  what 
Ihc  idol  gave,  which  called  forth  the  crusade  of  her  worshippers 
-^t  was  not  the  religion,  but  the  esiabltshment.  Ai5cendency 
made  Protestantism  its  petiestal,  and  then  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  public,  that  it  was  religion  and  not  ascendency  which 
they  maintained. 

But  what  was  the  profit  obtained  by  tlie  Oligarchy  ?    Hear 
^writer  of  the  time,  who  had  this  very  system  under  his  eye. 

When  those  lawi  were  first  enacted,  all  sorts  of  ProtestanU,  and  all  kind*  of 
toiiformim,  imagliied  that  fortune  wai  to  fall  upon  them  by  wholtfsale,  and  that 
ihey  wrre  instantly  to  tlirive,  and  to  wallow  in  plenty ;  tbey  thought  tliat  Pro- 
tcstwits  and  Papi^iU  were  like  thf^  two  buckets  of  a  draw-well,  and  that  as  one 
rfescenJrd,  the  other  must  mount  aloft ;  or  like  the  twin  stars  of  Castor  and 
l*ollax,oae  of  whom  could  notarise  to  m  height  and  brightnesfi»  till  the  other 
had  fiUlca  and  sunk  in  night ;  mark  then,  with  what  justice  they  were  punished 
in  the  issue.  A  general  face  of  indolence,  dejection,  and  poverty,  spread  over 
the  land :  all  monted  men  among  the  Homan  Catholics  immediately  transmitted 
their  wealth  to  foreign  countries,  the  nation  was  drained  of  its  cash;  trade, 
commerce,  marketa,  and  mftnufactiire*  failed,  in  the  iwo-fold  want  of  encou* 
TtgTHient  to  industry,  and  of  a  sufficient  currency  to  emulate  business.  Foreign 
dentands,  the  crown  revenues,  and  all  the  usual  ta^es,were  yet  to  be  paid,  without 
the  usual  funds  or  supplies  for  the  discharge ;  the  price  of  lands  fell,  while, 
tlirough  the  discouragement  and  scarcity  of  manufactures,  the  price  of  till  the 
Accessaries  and  comforts  of  life  rose,  at  a  time  when  there  was  the  least  ability 
to  purehose  ;  and  ruin  hung  over  Ireland,  like  a  sky  of  hea\'y  clouds,  when  no 
one  knows  or  observt* s  from  what  quarter  they  cotne.  The  conrormists,  I  say, 
•t  6t«1  imagined  that  they  themselves  should  be  benefited  and  cxaUed,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  non-confom\ists  were  damaged  and  depressed ;  independent  of 
this  delusive  hope,  they  were  blessed  with  a  eonctirrence  of  temporal  advantages, 
tittt  na  other  people,  eT^chisive  of  Great  BrittAin,  could  boast;  tbey  were  members 
of  ibe  ^eest  and  best  established  system  of  policy  upon  earth ;  as  conformists, 
tUtty  ef\joycd  the  chief  privileges  and  profits  of  the  said  beneficent  constitution  ; 
tb?y  were  indulged  with  a  long,  a  profound,  and  uninterrupted  peace ;  the}'  were 
pr&pfi^ttvn  of  a  country,  th,tt,  with  due  cultivation,  would  have  plentifully  nou- 
rtv  Id  the  number  of  inhabitatiU  it  contained.  The  legislature,  or  gi-and 

cv  U  the  Prote*ttants  now  chose  from  their  own  body,  were  unwearied 

(n  ndcavours,  and  experiments^  in  a  variety  of  laws,  and  a  multi> 

pl  jments,  for  efiecting  ihe  advancemctit  and  opulenc*  of  their 
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constituency;  many  pMriou  alto  arose  ibrough  the  Uiiid,  solicitoui" 
Jin  tfie  promotion  of  inaRufactures,  aiid  eiicauragementol'aru,  anil  in  tratuiplji tiling 
tmnd  propagating  within  the  place  of  their  nativity,  nil  branches  limt  were  deemed 
l«f  forcjf^n  uee;  yet,  in  spite  of  such  a  confluence  of  natural  and  political  beneOts. 
f trade  was  obstinately  «low,  credit  wasted  deaf,  buaiueift  stAgnated,  the  Und 
L^elded  not  its  tucrease,  deaths  and  famines  became  frequent,  thousands  pc^rUhed 
Ithrough  WiUii,  in  the  public  ways  or  deaolate  ficld«,  a  kind  of  tazy  nunibncsi 
[  ipread  tlirough  the  inhubitanta,  no  succedaneumft,  no  outward  upplicatiouji.  eoiDd 
Ltake  due  etrect,  while  the  disease  was  unremoredt  and  continued  to  prey  tnnxrd 
I  the  bowels  of  Ireland;  the  nation  was  yearly  in  fear  of  being  bankrupt  and 
[beggared,  and  found  itiielf  arrived  on  the  brink  of  perdition«  without  knowing 
|ljf>w,  why,  or  whence  tt  came  there. 

'*  It  were  an  unpardonable  defect  of  charity^  to  suppose  th.it  the  legUlaton 

irho  projected  or  enacted  the  said  Popery  laws,  could  suflieienily  foresee  the  tcff 
lidestructlve  consequences  that  have  since  ensued  ;  be  it  enough*  that  by  refWring 
f  ipn  what  hath  happened^  we  are  now  enabled  to  trace  these  cHiamitous  coD,a>c* 

quencei  to  their  natural  cause,  and  that  former  errors  miiy  be  of  use  Itt  the 

present  case,  by  serving  as  an  admonition  for  speedy  reformation,** — BfimktM'i 

Trynl  of  iht  Roman  OiihtfUest  pp.  286,  2!>0. 

That  cause  he  alleges  to  be^  the  separating  the  IVanchises  and 
rights,  and  therefore  interests,  of  Catholic  and  Proiestanli 
the  very  process  now  recommended,  as  the  only  means  for 
securing  the  tranquillity  and  prosperiiy,  not  of  Ireland  only, 
but  of  both  countries. 

■*  Were  Protestants  enriched  and  sirengibencd,  ftnd  exalted^  in  proportion  aa 

Papists  arc  impoverished,  debilitated,  and  depressed,  did  we  derive  any  wtmlth 
from  their  yearly  exportations  of  the  current  cash  of  that  kingdom — did  we  derive 
any  safety  from  their  discontent  and  disaffection— did  we  gain  any  |)ower  from 
their  being  divided  from  us,  while  they  arc  necessarily  continued  nmongsi  na ; 
were  our  national  products  increased  by  their  want  of  motives  to  if«</u#fry — wet* 
our  bogs  or  wastes  better  reclaimed  by  their  want  of  incitement  to  labour — wer« 
ur  cofists  the  better  secured  from  foreign  invasion,  because  two  parts  In  tkree 
f  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  arc  no  ways  concerned  in  the  defence  thert^or— were 
our  national  dangers  lessened,  by  giving  ourselves  cause  to  be  jealous  of  sucb 
members,  could  we  hojiie  to  gain  their  friendship  hytht  public  acts  and  exprcsaions 
of  our  own  mistrust,  or  could  we  expect  that  their  having  titffitreni  tnUrtiU  and 
attachmentM,  would  engage  them  to  ftiuh  our  welfare,  or  to  promt^te  mr  /iroi^niff, 
J  would  be  the  first  man  in  Ireland  to  remonstrate  and  petiiion  agminst  tiM 
smallest  abatement  of  the  Popery  laws.*' — p.  307^310* 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this  extract ;  it  wv 
written  in  1760,  its  reasoning,  its  reproof,  its  appliciiiion,  w 
unfortunately  still  necessary  in  1836;  it  is*  still  necessary  we 
should  preach  in  the  high  places,  die  wisdom  of  union,  the 
necessity  of  justice,  cultivating  to  the  utmost,  not  by  vain 
Hords,  (with  which  the  Irish  Catholic  can  be  no  more  saliv 
fied  than  ourselves,)  but  liy  honest  deeds,  the  goodwill  and 
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llie   Irisih    Papist,   with    whom   Protestants   are 

un.i  V,  though  d  i  scout  en  led  ly  associatetl.     Now,  as  then, 

**  distru&U)'^  and  "  diflereiit  interestis,'^  and  "  disqualifications,'' 

ill  the  ba&e  offspring  of  puny  intellects,  and  selfish  fears,  were 

a't  up  as  the   "sole    promoters'"  of  the   national  prosperity; 

now  as  then,  there  are   English  archbishops,  and    ex-chan- 

cc*llori;,  Irish  undertakers,  and  Irish  monopolists,   who  would 

**  narrt>w  to  party,  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ;^  and  when 

every  veiJtige  of  this  protecting  code  is  professed  to   have  been 

thrown  down,  would   still    build  up,   from   the  rubbish,   their 

crumbling   outworks,  for   '*  the  better  defence  of  English  and 

•*  Protestant  interests*'* 

These  wise  words,  which  every  preceding,  which  every  suc- 
ceeding event,  has  proved  to  have  been  so,  these  truths  were 
spoken  in  deaf  cars  and  to  hardened  hearts ;  the  worst  fanatics 
of  our  own  day  will  not  defend  this  folly  of  their  fathers; 
they  know  enough  of  present  public  opinion,  to  know  that  they 
might  as  well  defend  the  frenzies  of  the  Monster  anabaptists, 
A  panegyrist  of  the  Penal  code,  as  it  existed  in  1760,  would 
be  deemed,  even  by  his  own  party,  a  fit  inmate  for  Bedlam  ; 
but  this  insanity,  now  recognised  unanimously  as  such,  was  then 
lermed  wisdom,  patriotism,  '^justice  to  Ireland;'*  that  justice, 
of  which  we  still  hear  so  much  ;  the  justice  which  takes  every 
thing,  and  gives  nothing;  that  exclusive  ascendency  justice, 
whicli,  whilst  it  talks  of  citizenship  and  brolhership,  and  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  national  identity,  hates  all  equality,  "  bears 
**  no  brutlver  near  the  throne,^  preaches  the  gospel  over 
ienantless  houses,  or  human  blood,  and  divides  an  united 
nation  into  natives  and  foreigners, — they  who  should  be  served, 
and  they  who  are  tolerated  only  that  they  might  serve  them  ; 
sucli  was  the  vaunted  justice,  such  the  wisdom,  which  then 
tymnoised,  and  degraded,  and  devastated  Ireland.  A  few 
years,  however,  and  what  was  not  yielded  to  reasoning,  was 
forced  by  necessity.  Yet  even  then,  the  Oligarchy  gave  nothing 
but  in  a  perfectly  oligarchical  sense.  By  the  laws  of  Anne, 
already  mentioned,  Catholics  were  debarred  from  purchasing 
or  leasing  land;  the  Protestants,  in  the  interval,  had  Ix^en 
upending,  not  making  money ;  heavy  loans,  high  interest, 
fraudulent  mortgages,  wasted  or  ill  cidtivated  farms,  oppressive 
incumbrances  were  the  consequence ;  it  was  necessary  at  last 
for  the  proprietor  to  sell ;  but  in  order  to  sell,  it  was  necessary 
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for  the  seller  to  find  purchasers ;  the  Knglish  capitnltsl 
aloof,  the  Irish  Catholic  capitalist  (he  had  oiade  money  abroad) 
^  was  not  allowed  to  bring  hts  money  into  the  market;  compe- 
[  tition  fell,  and  Protestantism  flourished  at  the  grievous  loss  of 
Protestant  comforts  and  Protestant  prosperity;  the  Ascendency 
tfound)  for  their  otcn  interest,  they  must  at  last  relax;  Catholic* 
Iby  the  statute  of  1776,  were  allowed  to  purchase  and  lease  liu^^ 
[that  is^  to  increase  the  value  of  Protestant  property,  by  biddf^H 

it ;  in  other  words,  notwithstanding  their  horror  of  Popery, 
'in  despite  of  the  risk  of  making  all  Ireland  Papist,   the  Pro- 
testant lantlholder  consented  to  receive  many  times  as  much 
wtrom  the  Popish  capitalist,  as  he  ever  expected  to  receive  from 
I'ilis  Protestant  fellow  landholders ;  with  Vespasian,  he  was  of 
opinion   that  money  was  money,  no  matter  from  whence  it 
arae;  it  was  of  no  sect ;  **  it  smelt  well,""  though  coming  from 
^e  corruptions  of  Popery, 
It  was  this  truth,  working  on  oligarchical  selfishness:,  and 
not  the  truths  which  we   have  just  quoted,  which  laid  the  first 
seeds  of  Catholic  emancipation.     *'  It  is  a  code,"  says  Lord 
Clare,  in  his  speech  of  1793,  '*  injurious  to  the  landed  interest 
of  Ireland,  and  inevitably    diminishing  the  value  of  ex)€fy 
•*  mane's  estate  who  voted  for  it,"     To  raise  that  interest,  then 
Jmost  exclusively  Protestant,  and  not  the  Catholic,  was  the 
[>bject  of  the  relaxation.     One,  however,  could  not  be  raised 
rithout  the  other:  they  are  both  integral  )X)rtions  uf  the  nation. 
"  The  slave  is  not  so  likely,^'  said  Mr,  Grattan,  **  to  godb* 
plain  of  the  want  of  property,  as  the  proprietor  of  want  of 
privilege.'^     Mr.  Grattan  said  right.     The  Proteslanu  who 
passed  the   Bill  of  1776,  virtually  passed  the  Bill   of   1798, 
The  Bill  of  1193,  virtually  gave  the  Bill  of  1829.     But  not 
one  of  these  after*steps,  now  become  inevitable,  were  taken  in 
a  generous  spirit,  or  by  choice.  It  was  still  oligarchy,  arrogant, 
reluctant,  beaten  oligarchy,  from  beginning  to  end.  Participfttioo 
in  land  (a  virtual  recognition  of  citizenship)  gave  new  desirei 
^wealth  gave  knowledge  —  both   new  eflbrls — these  effbrtii 
success— success,  the  consciousness  of  power — power,   an  ine- 
vitable impulse  to  use  it.     This  ought  to  have  been  seen — but 
it  was  only  the  inconvenience  arising  from  its  progress,  that 
was  either  seen    or  felu      The  franchise  was  given    lo   the 
Papist,  merely  because  the  Protestant  proprietor  in  the  South 
wanted  to  swell  his  political  importance  by  a  greater  tminber  of 
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He  relaxed    the  chain    ihat   his    serf  might   work. 

possession  of  his  vote  and  conscience,  as  he  did  uf 

it  labour  and  rent,  by  indefeasible  title — the  man,  soul  and 

Iv^,   according   to   ancient    prescription,    belonged     to    the 

oligarchy-      It    was    an    ''honour/"*  a    "concession   to   the 

servant^**  to  be  allowed   to  perjure  himself  for  his  master. 

ut  thif;  promotion  from  a  greater  to  a  lesser  degradation^ 

as   still   degradation.      The    bargain4ike   Act   of    1793  ^ 

eluding  and   admitting  —  branding  and    honouring  —  sur- 

ndering  like  a  Jew,  and  still  canting  of  power  to  withhold, 

— not  only  rendt-red  the  Act  of  18S!9  inevitable,  but  absolutely 

>rced  the  country  to  acquire  it.      Both  the  Catholic  and  the 

rotestant   were   soon   placeil  in  a  far  more   unnatural  stale 

an   they   bad  ever   yet   been.      The   Catholic   with  meanft 

increasing  almost  as  rapidly  as  his   desires,    the   Protestant, 

aving  yielded  the  principle,  and  attempting  istiti  to   struggle 

T     the    appHciition  —  properly,    knowledge,    spirit,    union^ 

day  augmenting  —  elements    of    physical    and    moral 

igth,  which  even  nations  combat  against  in  vain— all  this 

rose  about  the  monopolist,  with  the  force  of  a  strong  torrent ; 

ic  could  not  check  it  at  its  source— what  hope  had  he  to  check 

at  its  full  ?     Even  the  attempts  to  delay  spread  the  waters 

ider,  and  rendered  them  more  impetuous.      The  delay  of 

mancipation  was  the  prime  cause,  organiser,  and  teacher  of 

'arliamentar}^  Reform.   Had  there  been  no  Catholic  Association, 

[we  doubt  much,  whether  there  would  have  been  any  Political 

Jnions.   Men  now  twaddle  about  '*  granting""  Emancipation  ;  il 

as  refused,  as  long  as  with  safety  to  the  oligarchy  it  could 

refused.     The  state  itself  in  all  its  forms  was  perilled — 

the  constitution  shaken  to  its  base,  rather  than  grant  it.     Even 

he  church — the  citadel  of  the  oligarchy  —  was  endangered* 

he  Association,    with    an   organisation   such   as   never  yet 

'existed   in  any  country  without  disturbing  all  its  institutions^ 

reduced    government  to   a  sort  of  pageant,  a  mere    staff,  in 

reland.    Had  Ilefonn  been  deferred  in  this  country,  a  similar 

late  of  things  would  have  occurred — a  constitution  would  have 

'betfn  sought  for  without  the  constitution — the  old  would  have 

*n  left  with  those  who  persisted  in  using  it — a  new  one  would 

ave  been  set  up  by  its  side — the  Club  would  gradually  have 

rawn  into  it  the  mass  of  the  national  interests — ^it  would  have 
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become  the  organ  of  the  national  feelings — the  Political  Uiiuin 
would  virtually  have  dethroned,  in  public  opinion,  die  Hou«c* 

I  of  Commons, 

In  Ireland,  things  were  nearly  brought  to  this  pass ;  but  u  i% 

^  doubtful    whether  they    would   even    then   have   been  recog* 
nised,  had  it  not  been  for  that  very  elective  franchise,  **  amw 
ceded"  by  the  oligarchy  for  the  sustainment  of  their  own 

I  oligarchical  supremacy.     The  Waterford,  Clare,  and    Loutb 

[•^lectors  **  decreed^  emancipation.     The  Duke  of  Wellington 

[  tnd  Sir  Robert  Peel  certi6ed  their  decre€,  and  again  and  again 
declared  that  the  mind  followed  not  the  hand — that  they  acted 

j  under  a  stern  and  uncontrollable  necessity.  Tlie  forced  conc^oMoll 

inf  land  in  1776  was  only  another  form  of  the  forced  concefisioii 
rf  election  in  1793,  and  the  forced  concession   of  eligibility 

[in  1829.  It  was  throughout  concession — the  pride  of  a  master 
manumitting  his  slave — throughout  dislike — throughout  fear» 
the  manumission  wrung  from  him,  sympathy  and  confideiioe 
efused,     Nor  did  this  reluctance  cease  here.     If  the  oligar<:hy 

Icould  no  longer  refuse  the  statute  for  their  own  safety,  for 
lieir  own  interests,  they  had  sdll  the  power  to  render  U 
lugalory  when  passed.  Eligibility  to  power,  a  '  ".  e,  and 
election,  are  different  things.     The  whole  siru^^  m  \8StQ 

Flill  Toryism  was  cast  forth,  was,  how  the  Relief  Act   mighl 
afford  no  relief.  The  emancipation  of  the  legislature  was  a  quitt 

[different  measure  from  that  of  the  executive.    Words  are  imM 
[lings.    It  did  not  produce  gratitude,  because  the  minister  saidi 

lin  language  which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  that  he  yielded 
gainst  his  will.  It  produceil  a  sense  of  pinvor,  because  the 
Catholics  fell  at  every  step  that  what  he  said  was  true.  It  did 
aot  satisfy,  because  the  old  spirit  remained  behind  ;  it  did  not 
fleck,  because  it  doubled  the  means  to  acquire  new  righti. 
Lll  this  is  as  natural  as  that  an  old  confirmed  ascendency  should 
slow  in  surrendering  its  usur|)ations.  To  quarrel  with  cither 
suit  is  absurd ;  they  are  in  human  nature.     The  true  wisdoca 

is   to   take   them   as  they  are.      Is  this   strife   an  evil   or   a 

good  ?    Is  it  expedient,  or  inexpedient  ?    That  is  the  qucstioD* 
To  answer  it  effectually,  we  have  only  to  point  to  the 
Would  any  man  wish  in  move  a  single  step  backward,  talci 

all  the  disadvantages  with  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  chanj 

Does  the  most  frantic  anti-papist  yearn  for  tlie  status  quo  of 
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iniogitie  the  <|tiesHonA  now  under  disoiisf.ion 
ilii  liecomc  more  easy  of  st>lution,  more  likuljr  to  be  tran- 
quilly dtacussed,  more  likely  to  terminate  in  satisfactory  results, 
tf  to  tlu  ms  difficulties  ihey  involve  were  superadded  all 

llie  indi;_  i,  and  eombination,  and  animosity,  which  would 

be  Uie  necessary  accompaniment  of  delayed  Emancipation  P  If 
he  tinnks  otherwise,  let  him  compare  18^5  with  1829 :  and 
then  apply  that  comparison  to  1829  and  1836. 

This,  however,  would  be  a  feeble  estimate.  No  French, 
no  Belgian  revolution,  had  tlien  occurred — no  Reform  Bill, 
no  Municij>al  Bill  had  passed.  Neither  country  knew 
iu  inward  strength.  The  lion  slept — toryism  was  not  only 
IQ  its  pride  of  place,  but  had  all  the  confidence  and  vigor 
arising  from  that  pride.  Yet,  even  then,  Emancipation  was 
cleemed  inevitable.  English  prejudice,  still  strong,  bowed 
before  that  necessity.  Where  is  the  prejudice  which  could 
pretend  to  resist  a  necessity  grown  ten-fold  stronger,  at  the 
praent  hour  ?  They  who  regret  the  measure,  may  as  well 
r^net  the  bursting  open,  by  some  long-swelling  river,  of  the 
mcMJiitain  dcHle*  They  who  would  wish  it  repealed,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  retrace,  not  that  step  only,  but  every  other  wfiich  pre- 
ceded it*  They  each  led — directly,  inevitably  led — led  in  despite 
of  the  roost  determined  resistance,  of  the  most  complete  disci- 
plit»e,  of  the  most  ingenious  fxilicy,  to  the  very  end  which  they 
deplore.  There  is  no  choice  between  being  quite  just,  and 
quite  unjust.  They  must  crush,  or  admit  to  all.  The  Catholic 
can  no  longer  be  expelled  from  the  legislature,  or  the  bar,  or 
the  magistracy,  or  the  grand  jury  room,  or  the  hustings;  he 
can  no  longer  be  robbed  of  his  franchise,  he  can  no  longer 
he  robl)ed  of  his  land.  Not  even  a  rebellion  could  now 
achieve  such  change.  Yet  the  grievance  to  the  violent  men 
of  the  oligarchy  is,  that  this  state-trick  cannot  again  be  played. 
It  is  not  fiossible,  as  long  as  the  people  are  masters  of 
Ibeir  representatives  —  masters  they  must  be,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  public  opinion  and  a  Reform  Act  in  the  land. 
Jy  what  means  then  is  the  old  position  to  be  regained? 
Jy  none;  and  fortunate,  even  for  them  that  each  of  these 
Ganges  have  been  made.  Had  not  the  bill  of  18^9  passed, 
r^e  diould  now  be  debating  a  question,  not  between  par- 
ties* luid  sects,  but  between  nations.     Catholic  Emancipation 
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iincecl,  staid,  and  no  longer  dubious  desires,  uf  an  intelligent 
ud  moral  pca|ile-  To  treat  each  in  the  same  way,  is  fatal  folly, 
jt  prevention  in  such  a  case  as  the  last,  is  impo^ible,  even  if 
;  were  expedient ;  and  to  any  one  who  knawj«  whence  such  a 
rit  cumeth,  and  whither  it  goeth,  it  would  be  most  inexpe- 
cnt,  even  if  it  were  possible,  *'  Bis  dat,  qui  cito  dat,"^  if 
Lie  at  all,  is  most  true  in  politics.  It  is  time  which  really 
titutes  the  difference  between  a  gift  and  a  surrender, 
reluctance  is  at  all  visible  on  one  side,  there  must 
arily  be  triumph  on  another  ;  and  where  there  is 
triumph  in  the  passing  of  any  measure,  there  will  infal- 
libly be  a  series  of  efforts  afterwards,  to  retain  the  conquest  by 
De  party*  and  to  balance  it  by  a  rec^nquest  on  the  other, 
flms,  what,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  a 
sure  of  reconciliation  and  good  order,  becomes  the  source 
^  unceasing  disturbances,  rendering  nugatory  all  good  which 
either  party  had  hoped  by  the  arrangement.  The 
advocates  of  the  measure  are  indignant  to  find  that  it  pro* 
duces  so  little ;  the  opponents  complain  that,  give  wliat  they 
may,  they  cannot  give  satisfaction.  The  people  are  told  that 
co«)ce$sion  only  produces  concession — ^that  the  stand  must  be 
made,  and  that  it  is  dierefore  better  to  make  it  whilst  the  vantage 
ground  is  still  in  possession  of  the  defending  party.  The 
people,  on  their  side,  judging  not  by  the  letter  of  the  concession, 
but  by  the  spirit  in  which  its  provisions  are  translated  into 
act,  and  fearing,  without  new  guarantees,  they  may  lose,  not 
only  the  ground  lately  gained,  but  their  ancient  territory,  are 
often  compelled,  not  so  much  by  a  passion  for  conquest,  as  by 
a  natural  anxiety  for  self  defence,  to  stretch  still  farther  their 
octtposts  upon  the  territory  of  their  enemy.  Thus,  fear 
agotosl  fear,  now  as  ever,  is  the  cause  and  con  tinner  of  revolu- 
110119 ;  magnanimity  in  parties,  still  less  than  in  nations,  is  to 
be  expected ;  but  it  is  singular,  that  after  such  repeated 
experiments,  with  almost  precisely  the  same  results,  parties 
should  not  have  learnt  the  lesson,  that  of  all  diplomacy 
generosity  is  the  wisest ;  and  that  no  treaty  can  stand,  which 
in  spirit  as  w^ell  as  word,  is  not  based  in  mutual  interest  and 
Keciprocal  confidenee. 

These  principles,  fairly  acted  on,  are  the  only  true  means  of 
ag  the  Irish  Question— they  are  the  only  means  which 
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have  not  been  thoroughly  trietl.    We  have  been  in  the  hahit  of 
^considering  the  wliole  ctmtest  as  a  mere  ^uabble  lietwcen  op- 
r posing  factions,  the  paltry  riot  of  a  villagt?  fair.     But  when 
I  millions  of  men  are  engaged,  give  it  what  name  we  please,  tlie 
struggle  is  national — national  In  its  wide  and  profound  causes 
— national  in  its  fearful  action — national  in  its  mighty  results. 
[  To  govern  a  divided  nation  by  sections,  may  have  been  easy- 
may,  in  the  mind  of  some,  have  been  necessary ;  but  great, 
r  indeed,  and  most  perilous  the  error,  to  think  that   the  IriA 
^  nation  is  divided  at  the  present  lime.     Division  there  \%  but  it  \f> 
the  division  between  a  small  part  of  a  smoll    party  and  the 
'  country.  To  place  the  pyramid  on  its  yjoint  by  way  of  steadying 
'  it,  and  to  sustain  the  cabal  against  the  nation,  in  the  vain  hope 
that   it  will  absorb  the  nation,  are  follies  of  the  «ame  kind. 
Physic^  and  moral  nature  must  l>e  attended  to,  unless  the 
contriver  of  machinery,  physical  and  moral,  wishes  to  tlash 
himself  to  pieces  against  it,  rather  than  wield  it  to  his  Iseliesl. 
If  the  Irish  people  were  governetl  as  the  Irish  pcoplct  ihtrrc 
would  soon  be  no  *'  Irish  Question.'' 

If  Ireland  is  to  have  any  share  in  the  management  or  control 
of  British  questions,  if  she  claims  participation  in  our  |x>ssessions(, 
and  the  rights  of  regulating  and  profiting  by  British  colo- 
nies, a  British  imperial  union  is  essential.  Nay,  we  may  jnish 
the  question,  and  state  at  once,  that  any  two  cf>untrics  «i 
situated,  would  a  priori  require  such  union,  that  without  it 
the  management  of  such  imperial  affairs  wtnild  be  utterly 
impracticable,  that  there  would  be  no  choice  in  fine,  between 
such  union,  and  separation.  The  link  of  the  one  crown,  whilst 
there  existed  at  the  same  time  two  parliaments,  would  be 
utterly  inefficient.  In  our  days,  parliaments  and  not  kingn 
are  sovereigns*  Such  parliaments  too,  so  composed,  of  such 
contrasted  materials  as  Irish  and  English  reformed  parliaments 
would  be,  would  not  bear,  it  may  easily  lie  cnnctivetl,  their 
sovereign  faculties  very  meekly.  Such  a  connection  would 
combine  all  the  evils  of  junction  and  separation,  Scasiona 
would  l»e  wasted  in  protocolising  about  insults  and  ictjuries 
real  and  imaginary*  Kvery  inten*st  wouUI  live  in  peqH'tU£il 
terror  of  change,  shifting  laws,  new  prohibitions,  suddci 
liounlies,  all  the  miserable  se^^'  ^  i^c^Utll 

would  replace  the  hnmil  and  v  a  great 
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BetwSr"»ucR  a  wretchixl  life  of  liouiiehold  jcaloll!^ies  and 
Ixild  and  total  divorce,  ihere  could  be  no  coii)|>uri!!»t>iK  The 
pnipositioo  of  the  one  crown  and  the  two  parliatneois  was 
tiimlc  ill  the  very  crisis  of  the  revohuion  to  Belgium,  and 
wisicly  refuse*!-  There  was  to  her  niiad  no  choice  betvveen 
idenuty,  subjeetion«  and  independence.  In  her  case  ideulity 
wiu  ini|HiiiStble — she  had  no  alternative  but  iudefiendence. 
Wen?  Irelaiki  lo  be  treated  in  the  same  way>  bhe  ought  not 
to  delmte  the  repeal  of  the  Union^  but  the  eistablisbtueni  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  would  put  the  question  to 
its  true  meatiing — slavery  or  liberty.  It  would  be,  what  the 
other  i{ue8ttun  is  not|  consistent.  Nor  is  it  on  the  principle 
iif  national  security  only  that  both  countries  should  require 
this  organic  and  fundamental  poa^ition  of  a  thorough  Union, 
All  long  as  Uiere  are  imperial  objects,  there  must  be  an 
imperial  p:»rliaraent.  To  protest  against  it,  is  lo  rciiolve  the 
eommunity  into  its  original  elements*  Re(>eal  of  the  Union 
would  not  be  an  acquisition  so  much  of  new  privileges  or 
advantages,  as  a  s?icrifice  of  old  ones.  If  rhey  are  lo  be  sacrificed, 
it  is  not  for  so  paltry  an  exchange  ;  they  ought  not  to  be  given 
fur  anything  less  than  thorough  independence. 

We  have  already  slated  our  deep  conviction  of  the  over* 
whelming  balance  of  evil  against  such  arrangement,  not  merely 
in  reference  to  Ireland,  but  to  these  countries.  We  think 
then  the  Union  inevitable,  indispensable;  we  think  also  it 
ought  to  be  indissoluble. '  But  to  make  it  so,  we  know  of 
fHi  means  but  one — the  Unions  of  England  and  America,  of 
Spain  and  Poriuoal,  of  Holland  and  Belgium — were  false, 
limited,  unetjuaL  They  were  guarded,  like  the  Irish,  by  irre- 
vocable organic  acts  on  pa|K?r-rbut  the  sanction  of  these  laws 
was  not  in  human  he;irts,  but  in  the  prisons  and  bayonets  of 
the  stranger*  Keep  Ireland  united  to  England,  govern  hev 
efiually  with  England  that  she  may  continue  united  ;  tbcM* 
are  the  two  first  positions  essential  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
Irifth  Question.  But  what  is  this  equality?  a  "dignus  rindice 
"  nodus,"— and  how  is  it  to  be  maintained? 

The  Lords  say  that  what  may  be  justice  to  one  community 
omy  be  injustice  in  reality,  though  retaining  the  same  name,  to 
ttoolbcr.  They  say  truly :  but  who  are  to  be  the  judges 
of  ibe  ca&€ — the  naiton  itself,  or  those  who  would  juescnbe  fov 
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the  nation  ?    No  evidence  has  been  given  to  prove   that 
Lords'  justice  is  the  justice  wlvlch  the  people  of  Ireland  de- 
mand, when  tliey  claim  to  be  governed  with  the  same  justice 

the  people  of  England. 

It  is  not  denied  that,  abstractedly,  the  people  have  a  right 
to  manage  their  own  affairs — that  these  affairs  are  best  managed 
through^  municipal  councils,  chosen  by  free  election  —  that 
the  old  cor|>orations  were  utterly  un6t,  both  by  constitution 
and  character,  for  such  duties — that  the  old  corporatkms 
ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  representative  corporations  be 
substituted  in  their  place.  All  this  is  abstract,  unapplied,  theorem 
ttc  justice;  but  the  moment  it  is  attempted  to  give  life  and 
activity  to  this  theory,  the  moment  that  this  justice  is  sought  to 
be  worked  into  law,  it  is  discovered — not  that  any  one  of  the 
positions  are  false — not  that  any  one  of  die  facts  on  which  they 
are  grounded  are  erroneous — no,  but  that  the  ptniple  i^ho 
are  so  to  govern  themselves,  are  chiefly  Catholics,  and  there/or^ 
are  unfit  for  self-government. 

We  hold  a  different  doctrine.  Tlie  point  with  us  is,  thai 
the  people  should  act  for  themselves,  and  not  for  their  maaters ; 
the  many  for  the  many,  and  not  for  the  oligarchy*  We  care 
little  what  their  religion  may  be,  we  only  a^k  what  they  arc* 
If  they  be  of  one  creed  and  the  oligarchy  of  another,  it  c^anuot 
be  helped.  That  is  no  longer  a  reason  why  the  oligarchy  should 
govern,  and  the  people  not.  If  it  be,  our  whole  goveniuieni  ai 
this  moment  is  solecism — a  solecism,  loo,  which  defies  correc- 
tion. It  is  useless  to  erase,  or  to  alter ;  the  book  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Hre.  This  very  same  reason  ought  to  exclude  Calliolics 
from  every  one  situation  to  which  Catholics  are  eligible.  This 
was  the  faith  of  the  old  oligarchy  ;  this  also  was  their  practice— 
the  practice  they  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish — tiie  faith 
they  appear  to  be  asliamed  of,  with  all  their  horror  of  the 
"  abominations  of  the  Egyptians "  Would  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  or  Sir  llobert  Inglis,  move  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
*'  Papist  Perjurers'^  from  the  House  ?  Certainly  not.  With 
what  consistency  can  they  move  for  their  exclusion  fram 
Corporations  ?  They  take  a  middle  turn  :  they  do  not  ex- 
clude— but  they  leave  no  Corporations  to  be  excluded  fn^m. 
Desjxitism,  rather,  as  Lord  Holland  strongly  put  ii,  iImui 
equality.  Why  not  carry  it  on,  however,  a  little  furtJier? 
why  not  propose  that  the  House  of  Commons  be  suf>))rcssed| 
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the  l^pirts  and    Pmpapisis  should  wield  ihe  majority? 

This  may  seem   in  £nglaiid  an  absurdity— it  may  be  much 

knibted,  however,  whether  it  would  have  been  considered  so 

Ireland,   by    Irish    Orangeists,       More   than  one   of  that 

dumber  would  rather  have  Protestant  absolutism  than  Popish 

ly.      Such    wan   the  jealousy   which  dictated   half  their 

icrificses  of  the  nation  in   former   limes  to  the  |iarty — ^sacri- 

ces   like  that   whicli    the   people  of  Denmark   proffered  la 

ir    sovereign   in    hatred    to    the  nobles — they   cared    not 

yw  they  bowetl,  so  their  adversary  b<:jwed  with  them.     Jll 

he  (Corporations  of  Ireland   were  not  formerly   Popish,  but 

all  were  remorselessly  swept  away  by  Protestant  hands,  rather 

[it         '    f  any,  by  any  chance,  should  become  Popish*    Into  the 

llr  ijcy  of  these  grounds  of  apprehension  we  need  not  now 

pr;  proofs  we  have  abundant,  to  shew  that  the  result  (ad^ 

ftitdng  the   full  action  of  sectarian   feeling)  would  be  very 

lifferent  indeed  in  the  large  towns  from  those  contemplated* 

i^e  confine  ourselves  solely  to  the  principle.     For  this  prin- 

nol  Ireland  only,  but  each  and  all   of  these  countries — 

as  they  value  the  very  essence  of  the  English  con- 

itution,  contend  unto  ihe  death.     What   we   want  in  any 

presentative  body  are  not  sections,  but  the  country.    If  the 

Dass  of  a  country,  or  a  town,  or  a  village,  be  Catholic,  let  the 

entation  (if  it  is  to  be  a  representation)  be  Catholic;  if 

Presbyterian,  Presbyterian  ;  if  Protestant,  Protestant.     Why 

ot  ?    Is  nut  religious  opinion  a   portion  of  public  oj>inion  ? 

Ind  what  sort  of  governing  machine  is  that  which  will  not  act 

conformity  to  public  opinion — which  will  not,  or  cannot, 

Ject    public  opinion,   or   which  affects   to   do  so    while    it 

julouslv  excludes  so  large  a  portion  of  its  elements.     It  is 

jpreheoded    Catholicism     will    swallow    up     Protestantkm. 

This  could    not  be,    unless   the    nation    were    so    decidedly 

Catholic  as  to  leave  the  Protestants  in  a  miserable  minority. 

(t   could    not  be,  unless  the  nation  were  a  Catholic  nation, 

^ — and  if  it  were,  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  ? 

rhy  a  Catholic  nation  should  not  govern  itself?     Any  other 

[lurse    would   be   a   wrong   course.      It   doubtless  woidd  be 

to   maintain   for    a    while  the   old   names,   and   to  call 

Ltch    a     state    Protestant.        Hut     it    would    be    a  j>crilous 

surdity — common  indeed  in  historyj  but  not  the  less  fatal. 
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Countries  are  governed  fur  years  under  false  uaines.  In  t¥ 
very  heart  of  ihe  empire,  the  terms  and  forms  of  republiciin 
Rome  were  heard  in  the  palace  of  the  Csesars.  So  we  heard 
of  English  riberties  under  the  sway  of  our  early  kings,  and  uf 
tlic  Irish  nation  untler  the  Orange  ascendency*  The  present 
cant,  the  present  false  name,  is  the  **  Church  of  Ireland i^ 
and  the  **  Protestant  Constitution.'^    Our  king  is  Prnti  >iir 

spiritual  peers  arc  Protestant,  the  majority  of  the  ,     i  .il, 

item — the  great  mass  of  the  Commons,  item^ — but  ther^  is  no 
longer  any  such  thing  as  a  Protestant  constitution.  The  con- 
stitution is  British,  a  Protestant- Presbyterian-Catholic  coniti* 
tution.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  Protestant  statutes, 
Protestant  tribunals,  or  Protestant  railroads — the  day  ihi* 
Catholic  obtained  the  elective  franchise,  that  day  the  constitution, 
in  ceasing  to  be  exclusive,  ceased  to  be  Protestant.  So  aJau 
with  the  anti-Irish  Church,  misnamed  the  Church  if  Ireland — 
Ireland  is  not  Protestant  in  any  one  sense  or  particular.  She 
is  thoroughly  and  permanently  Catholic.  In  the  si*nse  of 
things,  of  realities,  and  not  of  shadows,  and  names,  and  cantA, 
ought  Ireland  to  be  governed — as  Catholic,  as  the  people,  and 
nor  as  Protestant,  not  as  the  oligarchy. 

This  principle  not  merely  avowed,  but  frankly,  and  firmly, 
and  fully  acted  u)K)n,  would,  in  our  minds,  be  etjuality  and 
justice.  It  would  be  the  justice  of  fair  dealing — the  cqtiahty 
of  an  t^uul  member  of  the  British  confederation,  if  the 
Lords  feared  to  do  injustice  under  the  names  of  justice,  why 
IS  it  that,  under  a  British  constitution,  they  enforce  excluj^ioo* 
and  under  the  name  of  a  national  church,  they  imiKitke  a 
church  which  is  not  of  the  nation  ?  These  indeed  are  blessings 
very  diHcrent  in  reality  from  what  they  appear  in  name.  But 
if  the  Lords  ehoose  to  delude  themselves,  it  is  impossible  tu 
delude  the  people.  Erect  what  barriers  they  please — n^ilidn 
will  force  themselves  through  all  their  paper  maehinery. 

The  Municipil  Corjxjration  Bill,  is  only  one  exemplificatioQ 
of  this  contest  between  men  who  wish  to  govern  by  oaiuc^ 
and  men  who  wish  to  govern  by  things.  It  is  oonapicyinm 
in  every  other  chapter  of  Irish  government 

Strongly  asserting  thesie  principles,  thoroughly  ctinvinced 
that  they  are  the  only  ones  ti|)on  which  anything  like  a  homo- 
geneous, suible,  common-sense  government  c^ti  be  founded  iib. 
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earth,  but  especially  in  such  a  state  as  Ireland, 
[their  aj'i  «  at  once  becomes  com|)arativcly  easy,  thougb 

[carried  out  to  its  utmo&t  consequences. 

To  its  utmost  consequences,  we  do  confess,  wc  would  carry 
|L     Ireland   wants  in    the   whole   of   her    political  and   stxial 
iystem^reorganisation,  and  readjustment*     She  wants  a  much 
inure  harmonious — ^a  much  more  applicable— system  of  admi- 
r»is.tration^ — a  system  more  in  conformity  to  the  first  principles 
&f  British  freedom,  to  the  great  end  of  government,  to  the 
pxi|rencies  and  character  of  the  present  times.     Her  lord  lieu- 
letiancy,   her   privy  council,  her  grand   jury,   her  municipa 
iystem*  arc  all  anomalies,  all  belonging  to  by-gone  inventions, 
he  spirit  of  whicli  is  rapidly  departing,  though  the  simulacrum, 
|he  Imrva,  remains  behind.     When  tlie  legislature  disappeared. 
It  was  natural  to  expect  the  executive  would  have  disappeared 
bIso,     It  was  retained  principally  with  a  view  to  bear  out  the 
|obbiug  machinery  of  the  Union.     In  this  it  succeeded.     Since 
"the  passing  of  that  measure,  sixteen  viceroys  have  passed  in 
pageant-like  procession  before  the  country — the  average  vice- 
rrign  of  each    has  not   been  more   than  two  years!     Their 
whole  object   was  to  satisfy  the  dominant  faction  ;  the  great 
principle  of  all   Irish  governments  being  that   Ireland   could 
be   governed   only    by   parties*.     Every  lord-Ueu tenant   who 
ame  in  had  to  make  use  of  the  machinery  of  his  predecessor. 
le  had  to  work  with   il>e  old  tools,  and   had  not  time,  nor 
nergy,  even  if  he  had  the  wish*  to  change  them.     The  coun* 
ry  Ifxiked  on  him  as  the  head  partisan  in  the  state :   whilst  he 
iw  nothing  of  the  coqntry,  but  through  the  haze  and  distor- 
ts of  Kildare  school  inspectors,  partisan  magistrates,  and  an 
bligxirchical  police. 

The  present  Viceroy,  in  some  measure,  vindicates  this  ar- 
ingement  from  its  most  Hug  runt  abuses.  He  governs  up  to  a 
ertain  point,  and  works  out  his  own  mind,  under  all  the  mis- 
onceptinns  and  mis-statements  of  Irish  parties.  He  has  in  his 
cretary  an  officer  under  him,  and  not  a  viceroy  over  him. 
They  do  not  exemplify  in  their  internal  dissensions,  the  evils 
'governing  by  dividing  a  country.     The  present  moment  of 


*  One  tif  tlie  faoAt  remarkable  ininutters  that  ever  govcriietl  Ireland^  declared 
bat  Ue  cured  not  whether  It  were  CithoHc  at  Proteftt^nt,  so  the  were  goyenitd 
r_u 
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transition  requires  too  a  firm  hand  and  a  keen  eye.     For 
years  longer  Ireland  may  tolerate  a  Lord*Lieutenant,  requirin 
aB  she  still  does,  even  a  superior  description  of  Lord  Mulgrave 

The  privy  council  is  a  pageant  or  a  band  of  conspiraiurS) 
the  case  may  be.      If  the  Lord-Lieutenant  really  rules  thi 
country,  they  are  his  train ;  if  he  either  will  not,  or  canne 
they  become  his  masters. 

The  bench  is  now  Tory,  but  the  judges  are  okU  and  lioie 
will  €ure  the  infection.     There  is  much  talent  and  soumi  pric 
ciple  combined  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  bar  ;  the  goveminea 
know  the  men,  and  are  compelled,  by  the  very  force  of  cireuii 
stances  (for  which,  by  the  way,  they  claim  inordinate  merit)  tc 
promote  them.     The  guarantee  they  give  for  the  future  benclll 
of  Ireland  is  sufficient     As  a  matter  of  course^  it  will  graduallj 
grow  into  harmony  with  the  country. 

To  provide  some  substitute  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  aiu 
Privy  Council  absurdity  may  appear  difficult.  There  is 
reason  why  the  two  secretaries,  and  a  permanent  board  of  admi- 
nistration, on  a  plan  somewhat  more  extensive  thau  that  of  dii 
Duke  of  OrmondX  might  not  be  sufficient.  This  board,  divide 
into  sections,  or  sub-boanis,  for  works,  charities,  and  education 
would  combine,  in  great  part,  the  control  and  administra 
lion  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  country. 

The  fiscal  duties  of  grand  juries  should  be  transferred 
County  boards.  The  efforts  made,  year  after  year,  to  piece  up 
out  of  the  old  materials,  somctliing  which  shall  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  a  representative  body,  and  shall  still  be  neither  repre-j 
sentative  or  elected,  are  indeed  melancholy  and  ludicrous.  Tl 
grand  jury  cess  amounts  to  nearly  a  million  a-year,  almost  one 
fourth  of  the  revenue  of  Irelaml.  How  absurd,  how  incon- 
sistent, to  insist  that  not  a  shilling  of  the  public  revenue  shall 
be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  parliament,  and  yet  entrust  to  nominated  Inxlies  tlie 
levying  and  applying  not  a  single  shilling,  but  thousands  of 
pounds  I 

The  principle  of  self  government  and  self  assessment,  not 
merely  involves  thorough  municipal  reform  in  towns,  but  also 
demands  that  such  organization  should  be  carriefl  out  to  the 
village  or  parochial  vestry  or  committee*  Each  of  these  bodies^ 
would  work  with  the  other,  the  feelings  of  the  village 
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the  county  boards,  or  town  councils,  would  he  under- 

and  answered  in  tlje  board  of  a^lonuistration* 

The  first  indispensable  requiaite*  to  carry  into  correct  and 

satisfactory  operation  tlie  objects  entrusted  to  these  bodies,  is 

a    proper   division   of   territory,   and   an   accurate   territorial 

valuation*     This  accompliabed,  legislation,  in  each  branch  of 

ivil  and  ecclesiastical  reform,    should  begin  on  a  broad  and 

plan.  It  would  be  easy.  The  oligarchy  would  be  removed, 

and    popular    and    national    means    substituted  for  effecting 

popular   objects.     The   physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  im. 

•vement  of  the  country,  essentially  interwoven  as  they  are, 

otitd  go  hand  in  hand.    The  great  mode  for  eftVcting  the  two 

ittcr  is  religious  and  intellectual  education,  under  the  form 

a  church,  and  a  system  of  public  instruction*     For  each  of 

se  departments,    separate,   complete,    well-digested,    weJl- 

irranged  codes  should  lie  passed  by  the  legislature.     There 

should  he  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  code,  an  education  code, 

&c.,  each  divisible  into  as  many  bills  as  might  be  requisite, 

but  all  forming  clear  and  intelligible  parts  of  a  well-adapted 

whole.     The  lawyer  might,  perhaps,  lose  by  this  simplicity, 

t  what  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  legislature  would  be 

taiued. 

The  great  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  pre- 
our  entering,  in  detail,  into  any  of  these  arrangements 
present.  We  reserve  them  for  future  inquiry.  They 
admit  of  great  and  highly-interesting  development,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  developed,  their  harmony  with  each 
other,  the  aid  which  they  are  calculated  mutually  to  afford, 
becooies  more  and  more  obvious  and  important, 
^^n  In  each  stage  of  this  re<>rganization,  opposition  from  tlie 
^BigBfchy  must  of  cour>>e  be  expected;  it  is  in  substance  and 
r  fomi,  in  principle  and  application,  anti-oligarchical  :  it  aimg 
Lm|  giving  national  rights  to  the  nation,  and  rescuing  them 
^^pcmi  parties,  no  matter  of  what  hue.  No  surprise  then  should 
have  been  evinced  at  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Lords — they 
have  tlieir  system,  to  which  they  are  consistent,  and  let  the 
people  have  also  theirV  The  only  point  is,  which  is  the 
stronger,  which  the  most  persevering,  of  the  two  combatants. 
The  decision  is  not  a  question  of  reason,  but  of  mere  resolution 
and  power. 
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The  chief  ingredient  in  the  strength  of  the  peer*  w  um 
King.  He  is  at  this  moment^  perhaps,  the  most  pui^erful 
element  in  all  the  ordinary  movements  of  legislation.  The 
Houses,  and  the  parties  tn  each  House,  are  so  balanced^  that 
his  weight,  thrown  into  either  scale,  is  decidive.  It  is  x\w 
knowledge  and  fear  of  this,  balanced  witli  an  etjual  fear  of  the 
people,  that  gives  both  parties  so  ntany  hopes  and  fears^  so 
many  diagonal  movements,  not  explicable  on  the  principles  of 
either.  The  occasional  stands,  the  abrupt  checks,  tlie  wavcring^ 
rigour  of  the  ministers,  are  its  most  obvious  results.  Tliey  are 
tlie  more  natural,  as  few  men  have  in  politics,  no  more  tlian  in 
religion,  "  a  whole^  well  fixed  in  their  mind.  The  whole  of  tlie 
ministers,  is  rather  a  collection  of  fragments,  scraps,  and  palchc^s 
of  legislation,  suggested  by  the  circumstance  of  the  moment, 
than  a  general  plan,  each  part  of  which,  though  followed  utit 
separalelvi  is  in  perfectly  just  relation  to  the  rest  This  is 
not  the  fault  perhaps  of  the  men,  but  of  iheir  position  and 
education.  The  majority  of  our  statesmen  arc  precipitated 
into  public  life,  before  they  have  an  idea  of  what  legislation 
and  government  ought  to  be;  they  are  obliged  to  talk  so  early, 
that  they  seldom  have  time  to  inquire,  see,  or  think*  The 
party-struggle  stifles  the  country.  The  measure  under  del>ate 
IS  good,  in  profK>rtion  only  as  it  is  calculated  lu  keep  them 
in,  and  their  adversaries  out.  The  application  i&  not  souglil 
to  be  put  in  accordance  with  the  principle,  but  a  principle  h 
sought,  here  and  there,  in  this  emergency  or  that,  to  justify 
the  application.  Expediency,  which,  after  all,  is  seldom  so 
expedient  in  the  long  run  as  straight-forward,  clear-sigh  tad, 
high*minded  policy,  is  the  great  rule^  and  a  miserable  lit|lt* 
rule  it  is.    Thus  the  people  in  ihc  **  parterre,'**  an  ivdy 

in  a  state  of  disappointment  or  sur|)rise  nt  transit  ilit 

great  stage,  for  which  they  can  find  no  assignable  cause  —  tlie 
catise  is  quite  adequate,  and  constantly  acting;  but  it  is  behind 
the  scenes. 

Their  opponents  on  the  other  side  are  not  in  less  dn?ad  and 
difliculty;  they  hate,  but  believe  in,  the  oppo^i       i  -the 

people.      Their  desire  of  power  is  stronger,  thti    ,  >  to 

it,  far  more  arrogant,  their  sacrifices  for  its  retenuun  far  moft 
flagrant,  than  that  of  the  miniisters.  When  the  Lyndhum 
administration  was  iu  vain  ultcmpted,  no  one  was  suriirtscd  at 
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i  the  right-about  tnovcmeiU  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  that 
very  reform  which  he  had  denounced  as  a  subversion,  absolute 
mnd  immediate,  of  the  constitution,  a  few  weeks  before.  No 
one  can  forget  the  manifesto  of  the  Peel  government^  not  equal 
ioiieed  to  the  demands  and  temper  of  the  times»  but  far  beyond 
the  principles  of  even  raoderaie  Toryism ;  concession  of  Church 
Reform,  concession  of  Municipal  self-government,  concession 
of  National  Irish  Education,  all  as  reluctant  probably  as 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation;  but  all  anti-Tory,  all  anti- 
olrgarchicaJ,  all  in  direct  contrast,  not  only  with  this  or  that 
profession,  but  in  open  abnegation  of  the  very  cardinal  dogmas 
of  their  creed.  Giving  as  they  do,  not  on  principle,  but  on 
expediency,  more  for  the  moment  than  for  all  time,  the  moment 
slips  from  them  whilst  they  are  meditating  how,  at  the  least 
«crificc  of  ancient  power,  they  may  meet  it,  ihey  are  thus 
always  behind  public  opinion ;  if  they  move  at  all,  it  is  only 
because  they  are  dragged  at  its  heels. 

It  is  to  this  power,  and  to  this  alone,  that  both  countries 
should  look  up.  It  will  every  day  Ijecome  stronger,  Ixjth  for 
kings,  parliaments,  and  parties.  Steam  mingling  our  scat- 
tered population,  into  one  great  city — ^the  press  giving  to  this 
immense  mass,  a  new  spirit  and  intelligence,  and  multiplying  a 
pi>wer  hitherto  formidal)le,  beyond  any  calculation  of  present 
men,— ought  to  leave  little  doubt  even  amongst  the  most 
ileffpondent,  of  llie  ultimate,  we  should  say  the  early  triumph, 
of  broader,  wiser,  and  more  generous  systems  of  government 
and  legislation.  And  if  we  extend,  as  we  must  extend,  such 
influences  from  our  islands  to  other  countries  —  if  the  same 
causes  which  enlarge  and  strengthen  public  opinion  here,  must 
ttill  furtlier  expand  and  invigorate  it  on  the  continent,  with 
wluit  hope,  what  chance  of  success,  can  any  party,  even  of 
this  empbe,  battle  against  a  power  thus  become  European,  or 
think  to  set  itself  up  against  the  will  and  decision  of  civilised 
humanity?  In  this  tribunal  we  do  confess  we  thoroughly 
coDfide.  It  is  this  sense  which  forbids  all  violence,  and 
must  prepare  the  ways  for  full  and  perfect  regeneration ; 
and,  through  such  regeneration,  for  the  quiet  and  honourable 
nctcwry  of  public  opinion.  It  will,  whether  ministers  or  oppo* 
siliona  decide  so  or  not,  settle  finally  and  satisfactorily  the  Irish 
questton.     It   will  blend  the  hearts,  as  it  has  ali^ady   done 
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the  mces  of  the  three  countries;  make  the  Union  a  trutT 
good ;  fouiid  the  interests  of  a  common  nation  on  common 

[rights;  rule  the  people  through  themselves,  and  not  U)rough 
factions;  teach,  not  through  ears  and  eyes,  but  through  the 

I  spirit  and  the  understanding ;  substitute  equality  for  ascen- 

kd^cy^  justice  for  partisanship;  and  make  the  gospel,  a 
religion  not  of  dogmas  but  of  actions ;  clear  away  pauperism 
by  giving  a  stimulant  for  industry,  till  morahty  increasing 
with   intelUgence,   and  intelligence  with  new   franchises  aud 

*  augmenting  wealth  at  last  vintlicate  Ireland  from  the  "foedurn 
crimen  servitutis,'^  and  England  from  that  still  greater  shame 
of  being  the  deluded  instrument  of  an  oligarchy  in  tyrannis- 
ing for  its  own  ends,  to  the  utter  injury  of  l3<ith  countries 

[over  a  generous  and  inteUigent  people.  The  Church  Bill,  the 
Munici|ial  Bill,  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  the  Education  Bill,  will 

I  be   the  steps   marking  this  transition  from  the  crooked  and 

[  huxtering  policy  of  the  past,  disgraceful  to  the  moist  petti- 
fogging little  village,  to  a  large  and  generous  poUcy  warthy 
of  a  strong  and  noble  nation.     We  do  not  then  participate  in 

I  the  impatience,  much  less  in  the  despondency  of  those  who 
think  that  these  are  questions  which  can  be  indefinitely  poit< 
p4>ned,  or  can  lie  in  any  wise  curtailed  by  such  postponement. 
The  opinions,  or  conduct  of  individuals  are  not  to  be  balanced 
for  an  instant  with  the  intrinsic  force  of  things.  If  there  be 
violent  and  talkative  men  in  the  country,  who  opj>ose,  for  a 
time,  such  arrangements,  we  must  als*i  recollect  there  is  a  large 
mass  of  the  silent  and  the  steady,  of  the  resi^lute  and  intelligent, 
which  will  in  due  season  make  its  influence  felt,  even  by  the 
loud  and  insolent.    The  country  at  large,  whatever  individuals 

[  may  be,  is  not  an  adventurer ;  it  will  reosnn,  and  act  reax>n- 

'  ably.  Circumstances  of  themselves  will  compel  it.  The  Irish 
question,  we  repeat  it,  must  soon,  and  definitively,  and  satisfac* 

Llorily  be  settled,  for  the  glory,  and  honour,  and  prosperitjrJ 
both  countries.     Already  has  England,  by  a  just  retribut 
(states,  no  more  than  individuals,  can  act  unjustly  with  i 
punity),  received  into  her  own  l^jsom  the  overflowings  of 

'vial  of  wrath  which  she  has,  for  so  many  centuries,  beeti  611 
up  for  her  sister.    Debt  on  debt,  fear  on  fear,  danger  on  i 
is  the  miserable  retaliation.    Ireland,  in  our  proudest  inoipgplii 
io  our  hour  of  triumph,  has  been  there  bendb  ai»  wretched  but 
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strongs  oppressed  but  discontented;    to  remind  us,  like  the 
Roman  slave,  of  our  mortality.    She  has  flung  the  contagion  of 
her  pauperism  and  degradation  on  our  richest  cities,  palsied  our 
strength,  and  poisoned  our  most  luxurious  enjoyments  with 
distrusts  and  apprehensions — with  wars  and  rumoiurs  of  wars. 
Is  this  the  power,  and  glory,  and  security  of  England  ?     Why 
should  the  afiections  of  subjects  be  deemed  the  best  throne  for 
free  institutions  in  this  country,  and  the  fears  of  subjects  the 
only  one  sought  for,  or  looked  to  in  Ireland  ?    Is  this  seat  of 
all  misgovemment,  is  this  house  of  anarchy,  this  academy  of 
despotism,  to  be  kept  up  for  ever  as  a  fitting  political  school 
fw  our  young  statesmen  P     Is  this  the  education  which  is  to 
bring  fruits  of  blessing  in  due  season  on  our  land  ?    Are  these 
the  *^  Roman  arts^  which  are  to  preserve  and  wield  the  powers 
of  a  free  constitution?      The  time    is  surely  come,    when 
England  herself  must  answer  the  question.     Neither  riches,  nor 
learning,  nor  numbers,  nor  fame,  nor  power,  can  solve  it. 
There  is  but  one  secret,  but  one  only.      It  is  simple,  but 
mighty — ^the  wisdom  of  substantial,  impartial,  universal  jus- 
tice.    England  has  every  blessing  that  intelligence,  industry, 
wealth,  can  claim,  that  all  the  nations  of  mankind  can  fling 
into  the  lap  of  the  first  nation  ampngst  them — she  wants  but 
one  other — wanting  which,  she  wants  every  thing — having 
which,  she  has  every  thing — domestic  peace.     How  is  she 
to  obtain  it  ?     By  giving  it.     Such  has  been  the  inflexible  law 
&om  the  birth  of  the  world,  it  is  vain  for  her  to  expect  an 
exemption. 

Seneca,  *'  Signor  del  mondo,  a  te  che  manca  ? 

Nero,  Pace 

Seiteca.  V  avrai,  se  ad  altri  non  la  togli." 
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Article  I. 

"J^he  Speech  of  P.  M.  Stewaet,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  Wednesday^   April  20,  1836,  in  support 

of  his  Motion  on  the  subject  of  the  Aggressions  of  Russia, 

London:  1836. 
-fieport  of  the  Commerce  of  New   Russia,  Moldavia,  and 

Wallachia,  under  the  Russian  Government  ifi  1835.  In 

pursuance  of  an  Investigation  undertaken  by  order  of 

Count    Woronzow.      By    Julius    De   Hagemeister. 

Translated  from  the  original,  published  in  Russia,  by 

J.  F.  Triebner.     London :  1836. 
-<<   Statement  of  Facts,     By  a  Resident  at  Constantinople. 

Second  Edition.     London  :  1835. 
Turkey  and  Russia ;  or.  Observations  on  their  Political  and 

Commercial  Relatio7i  with  England,     By  a  Merchant. 

London:  1835. 
Sketches  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  with  the  present  Condition 

and  future  Prospects  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  London: 

1833. 

Russia  is  daily  aiming  at  the  assassination  of  British  com* 
merce  from  beneath  the  cloak  of  her  Turkish  vassal.  The 
petition  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  Levant  trade,  on 
which  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart  founded  the  speech  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  tliis  paper,  exposes  the  continued  series 
of  these  encroachments  made  by  Russia  upon  our  commerce 
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with  Turkey.  It  does  soon  the  most  suffident  grounds, 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  adequate  redress  for  this 
grievance  be  not  applial  in  the  most  prompt,  decided,  and 
skilful  manner,  the  channels  of  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  regions  illimitably  abounding  in  all  the  sources  of  mer- 
cantile wealth  will  be  finally  closed  agaipst  us.  Every  dayV 
post  brings  intelligence  of  some  new  step  taken  by  Ruitsia 
towartls  her  fa\'ourite  object— cow //^ re* g/  aovercigntif  at 
Cmistantinople*  Every  fresh  masterstroke  of  her  ambitious 
policy  more  clearly  unveils  her  purpose  uf  producing  a  com- 
mercial revolution^  which  must  eventually  desjioil  England  of 
the  boasted  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  keep  her  in  a  conti- 
nual state  of  alarm  for  the  safety  of  her  Indian  empiiie.  On 
the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  we  perceive  an  obvious  remedy. 
That  remedy  is  to  impart  a  physical  training  to  Turkey,  so  as 
to  enable  our  combatant  (for  so  she  would  be  under  a  proper 
course  of  policy)  to  enter  the  arena  with  well  braced  sinews, 
against  her  gigantic  enemy*  The  means  are  simple  and  in 
our  hiuids:  First — To  strengthen  Turkey  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  her  principles  of  fi*ee  traile,  and  by  encoumging  iniportf 
from  the  Levant  (where  alone  there  are  the  dormant  elements 
of  great  commercial  profits),  and  thus  to  create  and  force  new 
demands  and  vents  for  British  commerce :  Serond — To  im- 
prove the  present  defective  consular  organization  through- 
out the  Levant,  The  opportunity  for  the  last  remeily  has 
I  fortunately  been  just  presented  to  us  by  the  bill  brought  into 
parliament  at  the  close  of  the  session ;  namely,  for  iMter 
defining  the  [Kjwers  and  jurisdictions  of  His  Majesty^*  consuls 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  We  have  made  Mr.  P,  M.  Stewart* 
,  speech  the  biisis  of  our  observations,  because  it  supplies  the 
'  arithmetical  data  for  forming  a  just  appreciation  of  tJie  state  ot 
the  Levant  trade,  while  it  argumentatively  urges  the  expo- 
diency  of  its  protection  and  impmvement.     We  Ii  'lit! 

the  three  lately  published  pamphlets  to  our  ojkj  _^  t  of 
text  works,  because  all  three  supply  the  most  novel,  fair,  ami 
trustworthy  views,  which  wehave  seen,  of  the  growing  resoureia 
of  Turkey*  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  da  more 
than  rt»fer  our  readers  to  them,  since  they  are  only  generally 
and  not  specifically  connected  with  the  subject  we  hare  tiJceti  iti 
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band*.  The  recent  work  of  Hagemeister  we  have  placed 
with  the  others;  not  because  it  affords  any  peculiar  in  forma- 
tioD  with  regard  to  the  Turkey  trade,  but  because  it  supplies 
additional  evidence  of  the  aggressiveness  of  Russian  commercial 
policy  in  the  East.  In  exaggerating  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Russian  trade  in  the  Euxine,  it  merely  exhibits  a  bro- 
therly affinity  of  character  to  the  writings  of  all  that  cordon  of 
stipendiary  agents  which  Russia  employs  in  all  the  stations 
tJi  Europe  to  disguise,  palliate,  or  defend  her  avowed  or  secret 
machinations.  The  following  passage  of  this  work  is,  how- 
evo-,  worth  extracting,  on  account  of  the  hint  which  it  gives 
of  her  desires  and  projects  as  regards  the  newly  developed 
transit  trade  with  Persia  and  India : — 

"  The  difficulties  of  conveyance,  which  now  enhance  the  price  of  goods,  heing 
ODce  removed  by  foreign  capital,  the  merchants  of  Russia  will  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  make  advances  to  purchasers,  or  to  sell  at  long  credit,  for  these  will 
either  have  enriched  themselves,  or  will  readily  find  credit  elsewhere.  Russian 
eommodities,  that  are  now  sold  at  Tiflis  from  50  to  80  per  cent  dearer  than  at 
Nishnei  Novogorod,  will  admit  of  being  sold  at  an  advance  of  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  upon  the  prime  cost  Vessels  which  have  hitherto  made  the  route  of 
Africa  to  obtain  the  produce  of  India,  will  enter  the  Black  Sea,  the  passage  to 
which  has  been  opened  by  Russia.  Who  can  then  calculate  the  advantages 
which  this  increased  prosperity  will  present  to  our  provinces  of  the  South  ?  " — 
(Of  Hagemeister' t  Report  to  t)ie  Russian  Government ,  p.  214.) 

The  advantage  of  promoting  to  the  utmost  our  amicable 
rdations  with  Turkey  has  been  long  felt  by  practical  politi- 
cians :  nor  does  there  occur  any  more  obvious  means  of  drawing 
tighter  the  bonds  of  a  connection  daily  becoming  more  indis- 
pensable, than  by  an  effort  to  encourage,  or  in  plain  words  to 
tevive,  our  languishing  trade  in  the  Levant.     In  order  that 


*  To  these  sources  of  information  may  be  added,  First — Beaiyour :  Tableau  du 
Commerce  de  la  Grdce,  2  tomes,  8vo.  Paris :  1800.  Second — Tableau  G£n6ral 
de  TEmpire  Othoman,  par  M.  D'Ohson,  3  tomes,  fol.  Paris :  1820.  Thirds 
Bnrvey  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  by  H.  M.  S.  Friederickstein,  made 
hy  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  fol.  London :  1820.  Of 
^hcae^  the  work  of  Beaiiyour  refers  only  to  a  portion  of  the  Levant  trade,  vix, 
that  of  Greece ;  but  as  far  as  relates  to  that,  it  is  authentic  and  complete.  The 
work  of  D'Ohson  gives  a  more  general  view,  not  only  of  the  entire  commerce, 
but  of  the  jurisprudence  and  all  the  institutions  of  the  Turkish  Empire :  it 
ihould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  connected  with  Turkish  trade,  and  especially 
of  ^iplomstista  and  residents,  wbetlier  political  or  commercial,  in  Turkey.  The 
mfiinnation  which  thb  work  contains  is  elaborately  authenticated,  and  at  once 
minute  and  comprehensive. 
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there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  our  views  on  the  huI 
ject  we  have  taken  in  hand,  we  shall  begin  by   saying,  that 
it  is  to  the   Turkish   trade   only,   and  to  the  various   con*- 
siderations,  jwlitical  and  commercial,  growing  out  of  it,  that 
we  mean  to  confine  this  paper*     The  present  sessi<in  of  [larlia- 
ment  has  enabled  the  public  to  become  more  familiar,  than 
it  was,  with  the  importance  and  condition  of  this  trade.     The 
old  Levant  company ,  established  in  the  time  of  Cluu-les  11^ 
may  be  said  to  have  died  a  natural  death.     Nevertheless,  the  j 
trade  of  individuals  has  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  eaii-j 
fiiderably  on  the  increase.     In  order  that  we  may  not  appear ! 
to  make  this  assertion  without  sufficient  proof,  wc  exti-aet  the 
following  evidence  from  a  hostile  authority.    We  copy  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  supplement  lo  the  Augslmurg  Gttzette  of  June 
6,  1836,  merely  remarking,  that  the  whole  of  the  article  is  of 
Russian  fabrication: — 

**"  The  English  trade  to  Syria  was  comineiii?<!d  in  18S3,  Tbe  amount  of  goocUtold  I 
was  hardly  40,000^  In  the;  following  year  thre«  EnglUh  houses  were  establiJilM'd, 
at  BeLrout^  Damascus,  and  Aleppo.  By  Uie  end  of  October,  live  cargoes  of  I 
merchandize  and  good^  from  Liverpool  had  arrived  at  Bt^irout,  and  were  specUUjr  [ 
sold.  Last  year  there  came  twenty- three  Englbh  merrhantmen,  besides  a  niua*  1 
ber  of  Ionian  and  Maltese  vessels,  which  before  seldom  uised  to  visit  thir  |iorti] 
of  Syria*  The  sales  amounted  to  371,000/.,  and  the  profit  was  25  per  cciiL  New  \ 
channels  for  the  disposal  of  these  goods  continue  to  be  sr^iight,  so  theit  iu  a  sliort 
time  the  whole  trade  of  Syria  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  EngUsh*" 

The  above  hostile  admission  of  the  vakie  of  the  Briti&h 
trade  to  one  portion  only  of  the  Levant  is  quite  sufficient  pv^l 
liminary  evidence  to  justify  our  entering  upon   the  subject.  1 
On  Thursday,  April  the  14th,  a  meeting  of  tlie  British  lucr-l 
cantile  interest,  connected  n-ith  the  Levant  trade,  was  C0iivcncd| 
at  Lloyd^s,  and  strong  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  1 
the  policy  of   encouraging  imports  from  Turkey.     Fur  I  he  J 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to   these  resolutions,  a  committc 
was  then  foni)ed,  wlijch    we  believe  to  be  now  fitting,     Tbe 
meeting   at  the  same  time  agreed   to  forward  a   petition 
parliament  for  the  better  protection  and  extension  of  the  coqwI 
mercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey.     This  petition^l 
and  one  to  the  same  effect  presented   by  a  large  IkkIv  of  tha 
merchants  of  Glasgow  engaged  in  the  Levant  trade,  consti-j 
tuted  the  ground  of  l^fr,  P.  M-  StewnrtV  speech  on  Apr 
20th   on   the  subject  of    the   aggresbions  of  Itussia*      Tl 
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was  one  of  the  most  useful  oratorical  efforts  made  during  the 
recently  concluded  session.  In  consequence  of  that  speech, 
we  believe  that  a  consul  was  appointed  to  Cracow,  but  his 
reception,  on  what  sufficient  pretext  we  cannot  imagine, 
was  resisted  by  the  three  protecting  powers.  A  renewed 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty^s  government  in  de- 
fending the  vital  interests  of  our  commerce  with  Turkey 
has  been  stimulated  and  manifested.  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  in 
his  speech,  gives  the  following  succinct  statement  of  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  including  the  Euxine  and 
Persia: — 

"  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  British  manufactures 
exported  to  Turkey  from  1827  to  1834,  inclusive;  but  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  with  the  whole  detail.  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  giving  what  appears  to 
me  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  rapid  increase  and  present  value  of  the  trade. 
I  shall  take  the  two  staple  articles  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  twist :  of  these  we 
eiqwrted  to  Turkey — 

Cloth.  Twist, 

In  1827 11,560,172  yds.  .    .     .     647,094  yds. 

1828  (a  year  of  war)    4,719,481    „  .    .     .     156,860    „ 

1829 15,366,350    „  .     .     .     662,538    „ 

1834 28,621,490    „  .     .     .  1,989,851    „ 

The  Yalue  of  these  manufactures  amounted — 

In  1827     ,    .     .     to    .    .    .  £.531,704. 

1828  ......     .  185,842. 

1829  ......     .  568,600. 

1834    .......  1,207,941. 

The  rapid  increase  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  these  statements ;  and  that  this 
should  take  place,  notwithstanding,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  machinations  of  Russia, 
and  all  the  internal  arrangements  consequent  thereon,  proves  strikingly  the 
inestimable  value  which  such  a  trade  must  reach  if  fairly  fostered  and  protected. 
The  imports  from  Turkey  are  but  trifling,  owing  partly  to  the  interference  of 
I  in  monopolizing  the  silk ;  but  still  more  to  our  own  unwise  restrictions  by 
I  of  high  prohibitory  duties  on  the  staple  productions  of  those  countries. 
-The  imports  of  silk  and  sheep's  wool  amounted — 

Silk.  JVool. 

In  1827  .  .  to  .  .  358,757  lbs.  .  .  315,807  lbs. 
1834  .  .  „  .  .  419,368  „  .  .  1,474,322  „ 
The  total  quantity  of  cotton  manufactures  exported  from  the  united  kingdom  in 
1834  amounted  to  555,723,809  yds.,  valued  at  14,157,252^,  of  which  Turkey 
took  28,621,490  yds.,  and  paid  828,325/.,  making  one  of  fifty  places  to  which  we 
regularly  export  such  goods.  I  would  now  direct  attention  to  the  comparative 
▼aloe  of  shipments  of  British  manufactures  made  to  Russia  and  Turkey.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  must  allude  for  a  moment  to  the  tariff  of  Russia,  in  order  to 
assert,  which  I  do  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  as  manifestly  hostile 
and  restrictive  toward  £ngland  as  the  commercial  code  of  Turkey  is  open,  liberal, 
and  free.     The  tariff  of  Russia  has  been  closing  gradually  upon  us  just  as  she 
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became  independeiit  of  our  supplies,  &nd  now  it  amounts  to  oae  ilmon  unoi 
eniimeratjan  of  articles  prohibited.  The  value  of  our  manufiict ores  «eiit  to 
sm  nnd  Turkey  was,  in  18*19,  to  Russia  1,408,970^.,  Turkry  531,70*^,  = 
cotton  twist  amoumcil  lo  Russm  933,204r_»  Turkey  39,604/,  j  in  lS3i  ' 
1,382,309^.,  Turkey  1,207,041/,,  of  which  cotton  twist  amounted  to  V*n*  ih 
l,037,o33/.,  to  Turkey  109,723/. ;  thus  proving  that  the  export  itndt^  to  Hu*m« 
lias  declined  about  13  per  cent*  (in  1S32  it  amounted  to  l,5S7,25U/.}«  whilst  Uut 
to  Turkey  has  increttsed  100  per  cent.,  and  the  exports  to  Itussia  must  stiU  greatly 
diminish,  of  which  this  year*i  returns  will,  I  fear,  fiu-nish  a  melancholy  prooL  I  twill 
be  observed^  thatcoiton  twist  forms  almost  the  whole  export  to  Russia.  Thi4,  in 
fact,  \t  but  a  sort  of  half  manufactured  article,  and  is  admitted  by  RusaiA  solely 
to  enable  her  to  complete  the  manufacture^  and  to  compete  with  us  in  the  markcH 
of  Turkey  and  Persia.  Already  she  has  become  independent  of  certain  qunlitits 
of  our  twist,  and  these  accordingly  are  prohibited  ;  and  such  is  the  conviction  o« 
the  minds  of  our  intelligent  raerclmnts  engaged  in  the  export  tnids  to  Rujcsia  of 
the  hostile  policy  of  that  country  towards  us,  commercial  as  well  as  political,  that 
one  eminent  individual  whom  1  will  not  name,  but  who  is  well  known  to  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  hithcTlo 
cx.ported  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  twist  tent  to  Rai»- 
flia,  has  refused  this  year  to  send  a  single  pound ;  and  another  individual,  whom 
I  knoWf  and  whose  esiport  trade  was  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  is  now  on  Uii 
way,  1  believe,  to  Moscow,  full  of  alarm,  and  determined  to  discontittue  this  part 
of  his  only  remaining  trade  to  Russia.  Now  1  be^  that  it  may  not  be  said  that 
these  fears  have  been  caused  by  proceedings  in  parliament  of  a  tiature  siniiLir  to 
mine  this  evening.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  alarms  of  these  eminent  metclianti 
buvc  been  gradually  rising  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  the  recent  conduct 
of  Russia  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  has  roused  them  to  the  detenninaiioQ 
they  have  come  to.  But  to  return  to  Turkey.  The  shipping  cmploye<l  in  that 
t7»d«  is  all  British,  and  amounted  in  1831  to  28.249  tons--in  183*1  to  2S,Hft3 
ions — in  IS33  to  24,831  tons— and  in  \%iA  to  20,789  tons.  It  seems  to  haT« 
declined  in  lonmige  during  ihe  last  two  years,  although  the  value  of  our  exports 
greatly  increased,  which  would  go  to  prove  that  the  people  of  Turkey  jtnd  Pcnia 
now  take  a  superior  quality  of  manufacture  fironi  us.  The  forei^  tj^unsge 
increased  about  1000  tons  during  the  last  two  years,  which  p-iT  The 

falling  off  in  British  shipping;  but  even  as  it  is  here  stated  it  i  ihe 

tonnage  employed  in  our  China  trade,  I  am  aware  that  the  tlujiping  i  iiij.Iayed 
in  tlie  Russian  trade  is  nearly  ten  times  more  than  that  eiig7«{7«*d  in  the  tmdi*  to 
Turkey  J  but  let  it  be  remarked,  that  our  ships  gt>  empty  t<  ^i  rrtiim 

fill  I,  whilst  the  very  reverse  is  the  case  with  Turkey  r    U'  >,  1  add, 

tliey  are  obliged,  by  our  bad  policy,  to  return  empty  frgm  cuuutnes  which 
take  liberally  from  us  of  our  most  valuable  mnnufHttiTre';,  nnfl  wfitrb  could, 
if  we  would,  give  us  as  liberally  of  their  mw  and  staple  ]  ^iiji 

manufactures  have  given  way  and  declined  before  tTi«  i»fn 

of  our  own,     Of  600  loi>ms  of  muslins  busily  13^ 

only  forty  remained  in  1831  ;  and  of  2000  wea\j  i        wm^ 

in  1812,  only  200  remained  in  1831,  The  transit  trade  corrted  tm  thrciugll 
Trebixond,  which  is  our  inlet  to  the  extensive  districts  of  Armenia  and  Prrvia, 
is  likewise  very  important,  from  its  rapid  increase  and  grt*at  extent  In  IliJi 
it  consisted  of  about  dOOO  bale*,  valued  at  SoO.OOO/.;  In  1534  U  lud  itii 
to  12,000  bales  \iducd  at  600,000/.;  and  in  183^  it  amounted  to  10,300 
valued  at  965.000/,,  tiotwith»Utldtug  b<>lh  the  choir i  -  -"  «   M--   vi--uc 
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thwe  and  in  the  parU  of  Persia  commercially  connected  with  it  during  1835. 
Thus,  in  five  yean,  1830  to  1835,  the  trade  increased  140  per  cent ;  in  the 
■izth  year,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  about  60  per  cent,  has  been 
the  increase.  This  trade  consists  of  European  manufactures,  nine-tenths  of 
which  are  British.  Those  individuals  on  whose  energy  and  enterprize  this  im- 
portant trade  entirely  depends  are  before  you  this  night  by  their  petitions.  They 
tell  you  that  the  trade  is  in  danger,  from  the  jealous  and  aggrandizing  policy  of 
Bnsaia,  that  the  Persian  trade  must  follow  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  Russia's  vievrs  are  those  of  determined  hostility  against  both." 

Nothing  caD  be  more  perspicuously  expressed,  than  the 
dbtinction  between  the  Turkish,  the  Persian,  and  the 
Wallachian  and  Moldavian  trade  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  above  extract  from  Mr.  P.  M. 
Stewart's  speech.  Yet  some  official  underling  in  the  press  had 
the  astonishing  assurance  (with  the  printed  report  of  the  speech 
under  his  eyes)  to  charge  him  with  carelessness  in  confounding 
the  trade  to  Turkey,  and  to  Persia.  He  did  no  such  thing. 
Taking  for  granted  that  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart  had  founded  his 
motion  for  protection  on  the  Turkish,  or  Levant  trade,  alone, 
the  writer  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  terms  of 
the  motion.  If  he  had,  he  would  not  have  exhibited  this 
hurry  to  throw  a  flimsy  shield  over  the  heads  of  his  mas- 
ters, who,  in  fact,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  his  protection. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  explicitly  was  for  the 
{noteedon  and  extension  of  British  commercial  interests, 
in  Poland,  Turkey,  and  the  Euxine.  And  the  Honour- 
able Member,  in  his  speech,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  extract,  comprehended  under  the  last  category — the 
trade  to  Persia,  —  the  transit  trade,  carried  on  fix>m  the 
•outhem  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine, — the  trade  with 
Aaia  Minor  generally,  and  the  trade  by  means  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  with  Wallachia  and  Moldavia — as  well  as  the 
Levant,  or  exclusively  Turkish  trade.  He  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  class  those  trades  under  their  appropriate  heads,  and 
to  describe  them  individually ;  so  carefully,  indeed,  were  his 
distinctions  made,  that  none  but  the  most  uncandid  and 
prejudiced  of  party  writers  could  have  had  the  temerity, 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  to  accuse  him  of  mis-stating  or 
confounding  them.  The  object  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewards 
motion  was  broad  and  comprehensive — it  was  the  protection  of 
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British  commercial  interests,  generally,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  against  the  growing  encroachments  of  Russia.  Hence, 
its  basis  comprehended  the  remote  districts  of  Poland, 
Turkey,  the  Levant,  Persia,  and  the  Euxine,  generally.  But 
there  was  no  confusion  or  mis-statement  respecting  the  trade 
to  Turkey.  The  estimate  of  its  extent,  made  by  Mr.  P.  M. 
Stewart,  so  far  from  being  unfairly  exaggerated,  by  being 
mixed  up  with  separate  trades,  carried  on  with  other  nations, 
we  believe  to  be  rather  underrated :  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a  large  supply  of  goods  is  sent  to  Turkey  by 
circuitous  routes;  in  vessels,  for  instance,  which  clear  for 
different  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  which,  consequently, 
do  not  appear  in  the  tables  to  which  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
referred.  Again,  a  large  part  of  the  demand  for  British 
wares  by  the  Turkish  provinces,  bordering  on  the  Austrian 
dominions,  appears  under  the  head  of  Exports  to  Germany, 
although  it  really  belongs  to  Turkey ;  those  provinces 
being  supplied  to  a  large  extent  with  British  produce, 
through  the  means  of  German  fairs.  For  obvious  reasons 
we  have  not  placed  Lord  Dudley  Stuarfs  admirable  speech, 
made  on  the  19th  of  February  last,  among  the  publica- 
tions at  the  head  of  this  article ;  its  object,  supported  by 
evidence  and  inference,  as  wide  in  its  embrace  as  concen- 
trated in  its  result,  was  a  political  one.  It  was  to  demonstrate 
the  probability,  and  the  danger,  of  Russia  seizing  the  Darda- 
nelles ;  to  inquire  what  securities  we  had  against  her  so  doing, 
and  to  prompt  immediate  steps  for  obtaining  such  securities. 
The  speech  was,  as  we  have  said,  masterly  in  every  respect ; 
and  although  its  wide  political  scope  does  not  fall  within  our 
present  purpose,  it  contains  some  connnercial  data  which 
singularly  co-operate  with,  and  corroborate  those  of  Mr.  P. 
M.  Stewart.  We  may  be  permitted  to  extract  from  the 
appendix  to  his  Lordship's  published  speech,  the  following 
calculations,  which  specify  the  actual  increase  on  every  separate 
article  of  British  export  to  Turkey,  which  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
has  only  given  in  the  mass,  for  the  same  period. 

"  r)urin|T  the  same  time  (1827  to  1831-)  all  our  exports  to  Turkey,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  have  increased  in  a  most  astonishing  manner, 
to  wit : — 


182 

per  cent 

137 

ditto 

170 

ditto 

535 

ditto 

150 

ditto 

118 

ditto 

150 

ditto 

1038 

ditto 

1067 

ditto 

834 

ditto 

439 

ditto 

2846 

ditto 

661 

ditto. 
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MuiufiKtored  cotton  has,  during  seven  years,  increased 

Earthenware     .    .    .     ditto ditto    . 

Refined  Sugar  .    .    .    ditto ditto    . 

Woollen  manufiictures     ditto ditto    . 

Iron  and  steel  .    .     .    ditto ditto    . 

Hardware  and  cutlery    ditto ditto    . 

Pepper ditto ditto    . 

Rum ditto ditto    . 

(viz,  from  8539  gallons  to  97,108). 
Indigo has  increased 

{viz,  from  13,053  lbs.  to  152,430  lbs.) 

Cassia  lignea    .     .     .     has  increased 834 

Cloves ditto  

Cochineal     ....  ditto  

Sugar,  unrefined    .    .  ditto         

{viz.  from  1302  lbs.  to  38,357  lbs.)" 

Even  if  there  were  any  inaccuracy  or  exaggeration  in  the 
above  corroborated  statements  of  the  progressive  increase  of 
British  exports  to  Turkey,  properly  so  called ; — (and  if  further 
evidence  were  necessary,  we  might  confidently  appeal  to  all  the 
mercantile  houses,  Scotch  or  English,  engaged  in  the  Levant 
trade), — it  would  very  slightly  affect  the  general  bearing  of  our 
argument.    It  may  thus  be  briefly  expressed.    The  commercial 
resources  of  Turkey  have  never,   up  to  this  moment,  been 
fully   developed.      It   has   always    been    our    opinion,   that 
Turkey  possesses  within  herself,  both  the  materials  and  the 
means  of  an  illimitable  increase  of  trade  with  this  country ; 
provided  only  that  proper  steps  be  taken,  commercially  and 
administratively,  for  giving  them  development,  encouragement, 
aod  permanence.     The  commercial   principle  of  Turkey  is 
free  trade.     It  is  asserted  to  be  so  in  unequivocal  terms,  in  the 
Government  Gazette,  called  the  Ottoman  Monitor^  edited  by 
Af r.  Blacque,  who  was  invited  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople 
by  the  Sultan  to  assist  in  its  establishment ;  and  which  may  be 
Said  to  be  under  the  superintendence,  or  in  technical  phra- 
seology,  the  responsible  editorship  of   the    Sultan   himself. 
'X'his  profession  of  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  thus 
oiScially  promulgated,  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
in  his  speech  ;   and  is  so  remarkable  both  for  what  it  asserts 
and  what  it  infers,  according  to  the  least  sophisticated  rules  of 
political  economy,  that  it  is  worthy  of  extract  in  this  place : — 

•*  Good  sense,  tolerance,  and  hospitality,  have  lonjr  ago  done  for  the  Otto- 
man empire  what  the  other  states  of  Europe  are  endeavouring  to  effect  by  more 
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or  less  bappy  political  combinatious.     Since  the  throne  of  tlj«  SuitanA  luu 
elevated  in  Constantinople,  commercial  prohibitions  have  been  unknown. 
opened  all  the  ports  of  their  empire  to  the  commerce,  to  the  mftnufi 
the  territorial  produce  of  tlie  whole  world.     Liberty  of  coiiiinerce  \\u% 
here  without  limita,  aa  large,  as  extended,  as  it  is  poaiible  to  be,     Thua 
markets  of  Turkey  supplied  from  ail  countries^  refusing  no  objects  which  mo^ 
can  tile  spirit  puts  in  circulation,  and  imposing  uo  charge  on  tlie  veMeb  tliat 
transport  them,  are  seldom  or  never  the  ecenei  of  ilto*e  disordered  rooTcments 
irbich,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  deficiency  of  such  merchaudi«e  with  exorbitantly 
sing  priceS}  are  the  scourgca  of  the  lower  orders,  by  unst'tUiDg  Useir  hfthiit  and 
by   inflicting  privations.     From  tlie  system  of  restriction s  and  pr '!  '  itc 

those  devouring  ebbs  and  flows  which  sweep  away  in  a  day  the  Li  .rs, 

ond  convert  commerce  into  a  career  of  alarms  and  perpetual  dangers*     In  Tur* 
key,  where  this  system  does  not  exists  these  disastrous  effects  are  unknourn/* 

A  few  words,  by  way  of  summary,  may  be  added.     From 
1829  tol8i54,  all  our  exports  to  Turkey,  with  scarcely  ft  single 
exception^  ha%'e  increased  in  the  astonishing  ratio  above  stated. 
The  export  trade  to  Turkey  has  increased  at  a  rate  so  rapid^ 
that  although  in  1829  its  value  was  only  ^0  per  cent.  inconi|i»- 
rison  with  that  of  Russia,  it  became  almost  equal  in  the  Vttr 
1834,  being  then  at  the  ratio  of  89  per  cent.     Turkey  aw 
courages  our  shipping  trade;  for  our  ships  go  light  to  RuMa 
to  fetch  tlie  produce  of  that  country,  while  they  go  to  Turkey 
laden  with  our  manufactures,  or  colonial  produce.    To  Turkey 
we  trade  in  British  bottoms  only ;  but  our  disadvantageous 
trade  with    Russia   is   shared  with    foreign    ships*      Turkey 
holds  out  the  hand  of  encouragement  to  every  oatian  ibat  b 
wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  her  settled  policy  of  fm 
trade:  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  lays  a  heavy  tariff  on  Bnti^Ii 
manufactured  goods*     She  does  more;  she  all  but  prohibits 
tbem:   tlie  only   British  export,  she  is  willing  to  admits  h 
a  half  manufactured    article,  by  means  of  which  she  htipes  to 
beat  us  entirely   out  of  our  markets  in  Turkey  and  IVrsia. 
How  do  we  defeat  this  object  ?  We  actually  encourage  it,  alike 
.  lo  our  commercial  and   p)litical  disadvantage.     We  weaken 
'  Turkey  by  not  taking  products  of  a  homogeneous  dcecriptioo^ 
which  her  soil  produces :  we  impart  an  artificial  strength  to  the 
barbarous  aristocracy  of  Russia,  and  a  nnancial  mlequacy  U» 
her  avowetl  anti-English  designs,  by  taking  her  staple  coiiiaii>« 
dities  to  the  injury  of  Turkey,  and  by  tamely  submitliug 
her   oppressive  and   prohibitive  tariffs*     We  will   itKUcmte 
[fiiugle  example.  We  import  the  tallow  of  Rufisintoan 
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and  increaaing  extent.    Now  it  has  for  many  years  been  our 
firm  conviction,  and  we  are  not  stating  this  merely  as  theorists, 
but  as  having  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  subject,  that  we 
might,  if  we  pleased,  substitute  the  olive  oils  of  Turkey 
fin:  it  in  our  manufactures  ^^  a  very  great  extent.   They  might 
be  equally  well  employp    m  the  making  of  soap,  in  the  im- 
parting of  light,  an'*  Ji  the  great  processes   of  our  staple 
manufactories.    W'   jaay  add,  that  the  means  of  Turkey  for 
supplying  the  den;  ^tid  for  oil  are  illimitable.     Nor  is  this  our 
c^inion  only ;  it  is  also  that  of  a  large  body  of  practical 
commercial  men  ;    it  is  further  affirmed  and  proved  in  all  the 
best  works  of  recent  travellers  relative  to  the  trade  of  the 
Levant  and  Turkey  generally,  some  of  which  works  will  be 
found  at  the  head  of  the  present  article;  and  we  might  appeal  to 
the 'whole  array  of  travellers  in  the  Levant  in  order  to  authen- 
ticate the  same  inference ;  we  might  appeal  to  D'^Ohson,  to 
Ascalon,  to  Olivier,  to  Beaujour,  to  Ali   Bey,  Tournefort, 
Theyenot,  and  Thornton.     In  a  word,  we  shall  at  once  ex- 
press our  opinion  that  the  oils  of  Turkey  and  other  products 
of  the  Levant  deserve  the  formation  of  a  company  for  their 
especial  encouragement  and  introduction  into  England.     We 
should  hail  the  formation  of  a  "  New  Levant  Company,^  for 
this    purpose:    nor  do    we    think    we  shall    have   to  wait 
kiog  for  such   a  commercial   association.      It   would   start 
with   this   peculiar  advantage,   and  as  it  were,    pledge   of 
success ;   that   it   would  be   the   duty    and   the  interest   of 
every  British  administration  to  give  it  every   possible  en- 
couragement.    Why?     Because  setting  aside  its  inevitably 
profitable  results,  it  would  impart  such  strength  to  Turkey  as 
to  enable  her,  at  some  future  time,  to  fight  our  frontia:  battles 
against  her  unprincipled  and  overpowering  neighbour.  Morally, 
it  would  do  more  to  repress  the  exertions  of  Russia  within  due 
bounds  than  a  hundred  protocols  and  diplomatic  notes — per- 
haps as  much  as  fleets  and  armies.     No  doubt  tlie  substitution 
of  Turkey  oils  for  Russian  tallow  would  be  o])posed  to  the 
interests  of  some  of  the  great  commercial  houses  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  insidiousand  fallacious  imputations 
upon  the  arithmetical  accuracy  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart'^s  com- 
mercial inferences  might  be,  without  much  difficulty,  traced  to 
the  g^rants  of  some  of  those  houses.    But  the  principles  of  free 
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trade,  and  the  laws  of  political  economy,  ought  at  once  to 
remove  all  grounds  for  such  alarm,  and  all  imaginary  nt<^** 
sity  for  such  mis-statement 

Great  as  are  the  political  advantages,  which  we  muji 
derive  from  the  increased  development  of  the  internal  meitns 
and  inexhaustible  resources  of  Turkey,  it  is  not  less  importajil 
to  us  in  a  commercial  point  of  vie\r,  that  «be  '  '  '  lie 
encouraged   to  supply  us   with  oils   for  our  man  es* 

Turkey  is  indiflerent  to,  what  is  termed,  the  balance  of  tmdi!. 
She  gives  and  takes  goods  in  exchange  for  goods.  In  return 
for  our  increased  exports,  she  would  take  proportionately  in- 
creased  imports  of  British  manufactures,  such  as  those  we  have 
enumerated  in  the  extract  we  have  made  from  thear^^  ^  to 
Lord  Dudley  Stuarl^s  speech.     A  mere  verbal  n\\i  ^n 

of  them  seriatim  will  show  the  immense  importance  of  «jch 
an  increased  demand  to  IManchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  StafibrJt 
Birmingham,  and  our  great  manufacturing  towns*  For 
example,  1*^ — Manufactured  Cotton,  ^nd — Earihentcare, 
Srd — fVoollvn  Mannfaclvres.  4lh — Iron  and  SheL  SiA 
— Hardware  and  Cutlery^  tjc*  Not  a  word  mot>c,  we  are 
[>nvinced,  is  requireil  to  prove  the  substantia!  advantages  of 
Lich  an  improved  trade  to  Turkey  as  we  are  recommending. 
We  have  stated  what  is  the  Tariff  of  Russia,  our  avowed 
adversary.  We  say  avowed,  though  not  hitherto  belligerenL 
Russia  has  confessed  this  hostility  on  her  part,  in  an  official 
note,  delivered  in  June  last  by  M.  Boutanieff  to  the  Parte, 
on  the  subject  of  the  obstructions  thrown  by  Mehemet  Padj^^ 
in  the  way  of  the  expedition  to  the  Euphrntes.  In  that  she  nflS 
only  openly  declared  her  conviction,  but  her  determination  alto 
to  act  upon  that  conviction  ;  "  that  whoever  was  thr  '  rif 

**  England  was  her  enemy — whoever  was  the  enemy  «jf  ^  id 
**  was  her  friend,**^  We  judge  her  therefore  out  of  her  owo 
mouth;  and  we  pronounce  the  tariff*  to  be  the  tariff  of  d 
hostile  power — another  Milan  decree  of  a  new  system  of  coo* 
tinental  prohibition.  Op|>osed  to  this,  is  the  tariff"  of  owr 
ancient  friend  and  ally,  the  sultan.  It  is  a  mere  duty  of 
3  [^r  cent,  on  all  British  imports — a  duty  barely  more  llum 
nominal,  and  having  the  advantage  of  being  fixed  and  in* 
variable,  throughout  all  the  sea  p>rts  and  maritime  cxiacta 
the  sul tan V  ex ti^iihi  ve  dominions,    W hy ,  i n  this  age  which 
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80  loudly  of  carrying  the  principles  of  free-trade  into  practice, 
is  not  the  principle  of  reciprocity  adhered  to,  with  regard 
to  the  products  of  the  Turkish  empire  imported  into  this 
country  ?  It  is  true,  though  the  effect  be  yet  not  publicly 
felt,  that  some  reductions  have  been  made  latterly  in  the  im- 
port duties  upon  fruits,  madder,  Velonia  cantharides,  perfumes, 
dyewoods,  rhubarb,  oils,  and  lamb-skins,  &c.  But  why  is  the 
trifling  relic  of  these  reduced  duties  retained ;  duties  which  are 
at  once  bad  in  principle  and,  comparatively  speaking,  useless  to 
the  revenue  ?  Why  again,  is  the  great  variety  of  duties  on  the 
numerous  staple  productions  of  Turkey  and  the  Levant,  some 
of  them  absurdly  vexatious,  suffered  to  remain*  ?  A  fair  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  would  at  once  equalize,  at  8  per  cent.,  the 
duties  on  olive  oils,  on  the  turpentine,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and 
timber  of  Anatolia ;  the  saffron,  rhubarb,  kermes,  galls,  umber, 

*  The  following  articles,  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  annexed  to  them,  will 
show  that  we  are  far  from  reciprocatiug  the  free-trade  tenets,  and  three-per  cent, 
tari^  of  our  ally,  the  sultan. 

Angora  wool  and  shawls,  30  per  cent 

Anatolian,  Syrian,  and  Cypriot  silk.  Id.  per  lb. 

cotton,  2s.  1  Id,  per  cwt. 

(3  per  cent,  allowed  for  tare,  exclusive  of  ropes). 

Cyprus  wine,  5«.  ^d,  per  gallon. 

Levant  olive  oil,  4/.  4«.  per  tun. 
(one-third  tare  per  jar.) 

Anatolian  tobacco  (cut),  9«.  per  lb. 

Ditto  red  leather,  30  per  cent. 

Figs,  15*.  per  cwt. 

Madder  roots,  $d.  per  cwt 

Turkey  carpets,  1*5  per  cent 

Kermes,  20  per  cent 

Caramanian  oak  planks — 2  inch,  and  under  15  feet,  18/.  1«.  per  120. 

2  inch,  and  above  15  feet,  36/.  2*.    

Anatolian  and  Syrian  opium,  4«.  per  lb. 

Pitch,  lOrf.  per  cwt 

Tar  (per  12  barrels  of  31 J  gallons),  15*. 

Anatolian  turpentine,  according  to  value,  from  4#.  4J.  to  1/.  6«.  2d,  per  cwt. 

Olives,  2*.  per  gallon. 

Alum,  17«.  ^d.  per  cwt 

Rock  ditto,  11*.  W.  per  cwt 

Copperas  —  blue  and  green,  Sa,  per  cwt 

white,  12*.  per  cwt 

Levant  almonds. —  Jordan,  2/.  per  cwt 

other  sorts,  1/.  per  cwt 

Levant  nutmegs,  S«.  6J.  per  lb. 
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copperas,  iJum,  nutmegs,  almonds,  cotton,  wine,  and  onia^ 
mental  woods,  of  the  Levant.  The  loss  to  the  reTenue,  even  in 
the  first  instance,  would  be  trifling — it  would  be  certain  of  being 
rapidly  made  up — the  expensive  custom-house  organization 
requisite  for  collecting  these  trifling  duties  might  be  dispeni«4.Hl 
with— and  a  wholesome  principje  would  be  maintnincd. 
The  most  self-defeating  of  the  duties  to  which  we  have 
refen'ed,  is  that  of  four  guineas  per  tun  still  retained  on 
olive  oil,  which  is  profusely  employed  as  an  efisential  auxiliary, 
in  the  great  wcxJlen  manufactories  of  Yorkshire* 

It  was  rather  insinuated  than  argued,  in  reference  to 
Mn  P.  M.  Stewart'*s  speech,  that  the  reciprocity  for  which  we 
contend  is  defeated  by  Turkey  herself — that  she  tn  s 

imports  from  every  nation,  but  discourages  the  .  ^  l  ,jf 
everything  grown  \*ithin  her  dominions.  Those  who  venture 
upon  such  l)old  assei*tions,  must  calculate  ujxm  ext?  *'  -v 
ignorance,  or  indolence,  in  those  that  hear  them.      \  \  e 

already  enumerated  several  well-known  articles  grown  within 
the  Turkish  dominions,  whose  export  is  not  prohibiti*<l — and 
we  might,  if  we  pleased,  lill  the  remainder  of  this  page  with 
similar  articles.  It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  by  reference  to  the 
extract  of  the  Ottoma?i  Monitor^  that  Turkey  disavows  ifie 
system  imputed  to  her.  She  officially  declares  her  com- 
mercial principle  to  be  free  trade.  The  instances  to  the  contrary 
are  either  merely  local  exceptions  to  her  general  rule,  or  acci- 
dental obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  operation  of  her 
commercial  code,  by  the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  subordinate 
authorities.  It  has  been  said,  that  her  corn  and  oil  are  among 
those  pnxlucts  of  which  tlie  export  is  prohibited.  But  fact  is 
more  convincing  than  allegation.  A  large  supply  of  Levant  oil 
has  been  importetl  into  this  country  during  this  season,  and 
Turkey  has  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  exported  com  to  Odessa, 
from  which  place  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  it,**a 
proof  of  the  growing  development  of  her  internal  rcsour 
Considering  the  official  source  from  which  it  appears  to  hai 
come,  the  assertion  proves  either  unjustifiable  ignorance,  car 
still  more  unjustifiable  assurance  in  those  tlmt  advanced  it :  it 
is  well  known  that  the  British  army  in  Spain  aiul  Portugal,  in 
181 S,  derived  the  largest  part  of  its  supplies  ftx)ra  corn  «*xp>i 
encouraged  by  Turkey — from  the  rich  com  plains  of  Nice 
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fttid  those  of  Asia  Minor,  which  extend  from  Tarsud 
\  Gulpli  of  SaUilia.     These  exports  were  the  chief  source 
IproBt  during  that  long  period  to  the  merchants  of  Lamaki ; 
"Snd  it  is  notorious  that  our  present  consul  for  Cyprus,  Vondi* 
liano,  made  his  large  fortune  entirely  from  dealing  in  exports 
of  com  firom  Turkey,    There  is,  we  know,  a  monopoly  in  some 
partH  of  the  Turkish  empire  with  regard  to  opium  and  silk; 
It  these  uiono}>olies  are  neither  universal  nor   permanent ; 
rcan  they  continue  to  co-exist  with  the  free  trade  principle  of 
Turkish  code. 
^Why  then   have  these  obstructions  been  suffered  to  exist? 
Je  are  afraid  that  the  true  answer  to  this  question,  although 
\m&y  surprise  no  one,  must  be  humiliating  to  us :  the  reason 
tto  be  found  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  eastern  diplomacy. 
The  well-directed  exercise  of  a  little  activity  would  have  been, 
id  would  jierhaps  be  still,  sufficient  to  remove  these  obstruc- 
Bns.     But  exertion  of  almost  any  kind,  has  been  precluded 
by  the  unhappy  constitution,  and,  as  it  were,  mechanism  of 
jr  consular  establishment.     We  have  fallen  into  a  great  error, 
making  our  consuUliips  in  the  Levant  merely  commercial; 
into  a  still  greater,  in  making  our  diplomatic  establishment  at 
Constantinople,   merely  political.       Nor  has  the  selection  of 
persons  to  till  the  imjiortant  situations,  to  which  we  refer,  lieen 
generally  of  a  satisfactory  nature.     These  remarks  bring  us, 
,  ..   _  It,,   jp  j^jj^  1^^^  division  of  our  subject,  mz.  our  consular 
aients  in  the  Levant, 
Mr,  P,  M.  Stewart*s  motion,  although  no  division  took  place 
U|Km  it,  ertected  a  great  public  benefit-     It  was  a  manifestation 
nf  mercantile  opinion,  and  was  almost  immediately  followed 
by  a  measure  of  the  government,  upon  which  we  ai-e  aliout 
direct  an  approving  glance-     Part  of  his  motion  was  to 
ronimend  the  appointment  of  consuls,  not  at  Cracow  only, 
9t  At  Erzeroum,  Tiflis,  and  Bir,  on  the  Euphrates.     It  is 
IcTstood  that  the  government  is  prepared  to  send  a  consul 
Tiflis  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  appointment  of 
[isuls  to  the  other  two  points  may  be  contemplated  under 
lie  provisions  of  the  bill  brought  by   Lord  Palmcrston  into 
W  House  of  Commons,     An  improved  regidation  of  this 
liption  has  been  in  fact  one  of  the  desUiernta  of  all  the 
Its  of  London  and  Glasgow  engaged  in  the  Levant 
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trade;  and  till  thc^  aunouiKcment  in  qut^tioii  was  made,  tliov 
had  ample  grounds  for  dissatisfaction.  Nothing  can  be  tiuire 
defective  than  our  consular  organization  throughout  the  Ltv 
vant  has  l>een  up  to  the  jjresent  day.  Sonte  iiuprovemcnts 
have  indeed  been  slowly  and  feebly  introduced  into  lb 
languid  frame- work  of  the  establishment ;  but  those  ini^ 
provenients,  generally  of  little  effect  in  theinselvt'?^,  have 
been  rendered  still  more  ineffective  by  the  daily  growing 
importance  of  such  consular  stations,  in  consequence  of  Uiie 
clianges  operated  by  the  relative  positions  of  Bussta  and 
Turkev- 

A  brief  exiK>sition  will  demonstrate  the  reason  of  their 
inefficiency.  A  vicious  principle  infects  the  whole  orga- 
nization, and  all  remedies,  which  do  not  go  to  the  mot  of  the 
disease^  will  leave  the  parent  vice  uncured, — like  the  dry  rot 
in  the  main  limbers  of  a  building,  which  no  addition  or  sub- 
traction can  temove>  while  the  becds  of  the  eWl  remain, 
although  they  may  jmtch  over,  ai^d  conceal  ii.  A  reconstrac* 
tion  of  the  whole  system  from  its  very  foundations,  is  the  only 
remedy  which  can  be  effectual,  and  unless  this  be  contempUttni 
by  Lord  Fahnerston's  Bill,  it  will  be  as  inefficient  as  all  pre* 
ceding  remedial  measures  have  been. 

The  evil  arose  during  the  foreign  secretaryship  of  Mr» 
►  Canning.  Before  that  era  the  whole  sy<>teni  of  the  Let'ant 
consulships  was  as  bad  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  Meuu>rkl 
after  memorial  was  addressetl  to  the  foreign  office,  by  gentletnen 
connected  with  om*  mercantile  and  shipping  interests,  by  tm* 
vellersand  diplomatic  writers^  demonstrating  the  fact ;  and  JUr. 
Canning  did  certainly  take  such  t»teps  as  the  then  commercial 
and  political  condition  of  tlie  Levant,  and  of  tlie  world 
generally,  appeared  to  j usti fy  or  to  claim.  It  nmst  be  admitted 
that  he  did  remove  what  was  disgracefully  and  radically  bad; 
but  he,  at  the  same  time,  introduced  a  new  evil  intii  the 
system,  which,  altliough  at  the  time  it  attracted  little  attention, 
is  felt  at  present  to  be  seriously  and  daily  aggravated.  This 
was  the  principle  of  his  selection.  The  consuls,  then  '  '  i  to 
the  establishment,  or  substituted  for  aliens  under  tlir  ;  l e 

of  Hussia,  were  individuals,  whose  only  claim  to  their  ap|H)iat- 
ments  was,  the  being  Englishmen,  having  connneixi.  *  x"- 

tioiis*  These  are,  indeed,  trivial  recoumKnidutions  tu  iis 
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^fudi  It  e;  ami  we  have  rmsofi  deeply  to  regret  that 

iiecefwary  for  the  consuls  to  have  pohucal 
k  _,e,  ami  diplumatic  as   well  as   commercial   training. 

Mere  nierc^antHe  agents  might  have  appeared  competent  to 
the  task  at  a  time  when  no  helligerent  clouds  obscured  the 
politic^d  horizon,  and  when  the  iniperial  Calmuck  himself 
uttered  seriouft  but  hollow  promisea  of  diflVising  liberal  iiiPti- 
(utiona  among  Ids  hordes  of  dragooned  serfs.  But  now  the 
€Msit  is  entirely  altered.  We  do  not  deny  that  ihere  are  some 
le  men  among  our  consuls  at  pre<K?nt  in  the  Levant* 
)f  them  have  any  high  commei-cial  standing,  inBuencc, 
or  connections.  We  doubt  whether  some  oi  them,  in  the 
words  of  Mr,  Canning*s  strange  iinancia)  luiast  when  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchajuer,  ever  cast  up  an  addition  sum  in  their 
liTes,  or  are  conversant,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  Uie  practical 
Iti'  *  icrcial  statis,tical  and  monetary  calculation, 

'1  III  have  brought  injury  and  ridicule  upon  us 

by  liieir  carelessness,  ignorance,  and  pretensions. 
The  important  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  Turkey, 
tifies  us  in  imperatively  demanding  a  radical  change  in  this 
Russia  is  in  the  arena  armed  at  point ;  her  encroach-* 
in  time  past  are  known  to  us,  her  intention  of  repeating 
lier  aggressions  in  time  to  come  is  more  than  suspected* 
IrCMiking  to  the  admirable  organization  of  her  diplomatic  and 
tmisuliir  establishment  there,  we  require  that  our  consub  in 
Uie  ea0t  should,  invariably,  combine  jK>lilical  and  commercial 
fiinctiona*  Their  political  fimctions  might  be  paramount  f 
Xh'—  r  turner  cial  functions  might  be  safely  permitted  to  ht 
%i.  *te.     In  order  to  set  the  agent  free  for  the  exertion 

of  his  |x>litical  or  diplomatic  duties,  his  commercial  functions 
niigiit,  according  to  our  view,  be  delegated  to  inferior  agents, 
Euch  as  are  now  called  cancellieriy  for  whose  capacity 
and  conduct  he  should  be  held  responsible,  A  selection  of 
political  residents,  such  as  we  have  described,  located  upon 
every  important  point  of  the  Turkish  maritime  coast,  appears 
lo  us  to  offer  the  only  reasonable  hope  of  frustrating  the 
intriguer  of  llussia,  and  adequately  protecting  the  interests 
of  our  commerce  with  Turkey*  But  those  to  whom  these 
great  objects  are  entrusted,  must  be  selected  with  the  utmost 
care.    Tliey  must  be  men  of  personal  weight,  of  respectable 
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connections,  of  known  talents,  and  of  business-like  haliifit; 
of  tiained  political  knowledge,  of  adequate  commercial  cxpc* 
rience,  of  education,  and  of  liberal  feeJings;  of  fmniliarity 
with  oriental  institutions,  manners,  and  prejudice*— men 
callable  of  holding  personal  intercourse  with  the  natives  by 
a  knowletlge  of  their  language;  thus  freeing  our  consuls  in 
the  Levant  from  the  absurd  necessity  of  making  idl  their 
communications  through  the  instrumentality  of  droguemaiis 
tinder  Itussian  influence  or  in  Russian  /icri/.  All  that  1A 
requisite  to  complete  the  system  is>  that,  adopting  the  cen- 
tralizing system  of  the  Russian  foreign  office,  the  p>Iiticd 
residents  should  lie  required  to  communiciite  directly  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Foreign  office  at  home.  Such 
measures  are,  in  our  opinion,  indispensably  necessary*. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  spirit  is  to  prevail  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  consuls  under  the  provision*  of  Lord 
Falmerston's  bill,  it  requires  little  keenness  of  vision  to  foresee 
that  the  change  will  be  no  improvement,  and  that  the  bill 
will  be  either  fruitless  altogether,  or  productive  of  a  fresh  croji 
of  bad  fruit  If  it  be  intended  to  make  consular  appoint* 
ments,  without  reference  to  merit,  talent,  knowledge,  or  ex* 
perience,  merely  the  means  of  creating  a  new  source  of 
patronage,  the  system  had  better  remain  as  it  is.  The  present 
swarm  of  well-fed  gnats,  as  the  fox  said  in  the  fable,  10 
less  tmublesome  than  a  new  swarm,  whose  appetite  for  blood 
will  be  fresh  and  keen.  What  the  spirit  of  jobbing  mav  do 
may  be  fairly  surmised  from  what  it  has  already  done*  Every 
traveller  in  the  Levant,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  invariably 
spoken  in  terms  of  contempt  of  the  greater  part  of  our  consult. 


*  It  ii  Q  startling^  fact  thfit  there  is  scurcely  a  (troj^j£f»iiu  throughoot  tlir 
Levant— sciiTcely  one  of  that  clasi  of  men  throug'h  i^hom  tUe  British  coottili  mr 
eoDiptfUcd  to  commuuicatu  with  the  Turkish  authorities  nmi  populadon  (briitf, 
in  genenit,  ignorant  of  every  )angunge  but  iheir  owu,  anij  a  httJc 
French) — who  is  not  under  the  influence  of  Ilucsia.  We  Unve  iit 
to  the  more  thzin  suspected  influence  of  that  power  on  sonic 
themselves.  The  residents  and  agents  of  Russia  an?  all  selected  Aud 
men.  They  are  conversant  with  the  langtiiiget  with  tl^e  miiunfr^  nn^ 
institutions,  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent*  Tliey 
nlrtioA,!  apostolical  zeni  for  protnoiing  the  commerrb)  and  , 
tiic  cabinet*  which  employs  them.  As  to  the  liritisli  n 
wb«l  they  are  idee  ted  for,  save  their  party  or  family  coiidcl  i 
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Their  ignorance  has  been  laughed  at,  and  even  their  inte- 
grity impugned.  One  individual,  who  occupied,  during  the 
Syrian  war  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  a  most  delicate  and  important 
position, — and  who,  on  account  of  the  self-sufficient  egotism  of 
his  Jirmansy  is  jocosely  said  throughout  the  East  to  imagine 
himself  a  Roman  consul, — ^is  reported  to  have  secretly  received 
presents  from  Abdallah  Pacha,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
politic  to  be  seen  to  hold  any  communication  with  him. 
Another,  whose  Tory  leanings  are  notorious,  is  stated  to  have 
been  seen  parading  the  streets  of  Smyrna,  boastfully  covered 
with  the  decoration  of  Russian  orders,  at  a  time  when  Russia 
was  striking  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  England,  through  the 
sides  of  our  ancient  ally,  Turkey — namely,  in  the  campaign 
of  18^.  The  consulship  to  Aleppo— which  was  suggested 
by  memorials  sent  to  the  foreign  office  nine  months  previous 
to  its  creation  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  immediately  on 
his  taking  office  in  November  1834«,  was  at  once  conferred 
by  his  Grace  on  Mr.  Werry,  a  Tory,  to  whom  also  Russian 
predilections  have  been  generally  imputed.  The  delicacy  of  the 
position,  as  connected  with  the  expedition  upon  the  Euphrates, 
in  expedition  avowedly  obstructed  by  Russia  and  Mehemet 
Pacha,  must  be  obvious  and  requires  no  additional  comment. 

There  is  another    radical   vice  in    the   structure  of  the 
Levant    consulships,    which   requires  immediate  correction; 
the  more  so   that    it  has  been   complained  of  for  the  last 
twenty  years  and,   although   mitigated,  still  remains.     We 
mean   the  employment   of  alien    consuls    to    represent    the 
political   and    commercial   interests   of   this   great    country. 
Some  of  these  persons  are  Italians,  some  Greeks,  and  some 
constitute    a    hybrid   compound    of   the    two.      The  gross 
absurdity  of  employing  these  aliens  will  be  the  more  readily 
inferred  when  we  state  the  almost  incredible  fact,  that  these 
men,   having  no  English    association   whatever,   have  been 
allowed    to    represent    contemporaneously    the    interests    of 
^England  and  of  Russia.    All  the  authors  of  the  best  au- 
thenticated voyages  to  the  Levant  are  unanimous  upon  this 
point.    Toumefort  gives  a  ludicrous  sketch  of  a  full  assemblage 
of  these  personages  at  Smyrna.    Captain  Light  gives  a  similar 
sketch  en  gros  of  a  riunion  at  Larnaki.     Captain  Beaufort, 
who  was  employed  in  1812  by  the  admiralty  to  survey  the 
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coast  of  Asia  Minor,  speaking  of  the  bland  of  Cos  «y«, 
^*  Many  circumstances  point  out  this  islantl  as  a  proper  plaoe 
**  for  the  establisliment  of  a  British  vice-consul,  provided 
**  always  that  he  were  a  British  snhJeeL  The  misenible 
**  and  venal  natives  who  now  fill  that  impt)rtant  office  i« 
**  most  parts  of  the  Levant,  disgrace  the  national  flag ;  th^ 
"  are  equally  useless  in  a  commercial  or  [loHtical  |H>iul  of 
"  view."  The  work  of  Captain  Beaufort  is  an  official  work- 
His  statement  of  the  grievance  of  alien  consuls  in  the  T^vanlv 
may  therefore  fairly  be  deemed  official ;  and  we  ask,  how  if 
it  that  the  evil,  thus  authenticated,  has  been  remedied  ? 
After  a  series  of  representations  to  the  foreign  office  on  this 
subject,  continued  for  several  vears  (we  do  not  say  this  idly  and 
vaguely,  but  from  personal  knowledge),  some  substitutions  of 
British  vice-consuls  in  the  room  of  aliens  have  taken  place;  but 
a  rapid  glance  round  the  shores  of  the  Levant  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  general  cliaracter  of  the  abuse  remains  unre- 
dressed up  to  the  present  day.  At  JafTa  Damiati  still  repre- 
sents British  interests;  another  Bamiati,  his  son,  ^till  actsas 
vice-consul  at  Ramla.  At  Tripoli  our  consular  agent  is  Cat»i- 
flis,  a  Greek  ;  and  the  leaning  of  all  the  old  commerciid  Greeks 
to  Russia  is  perfectly  notorious,  Ferroni  ^  is  at  Scandiroon. 
At  Cyprus,  within  lialf  a  day's  sail  of  Scandiroon,  and 
which  we  hesitate  not  to  say  might  be  made  the  most  imiior- 
tant  British  commercial  station  in  the  whole  Levant,  Voo- 
diziano,  an  Italian,  still  reprcscntB  the  interests  of  Britain,  andj 
we  l>elieve,  those  of  Russia  and  Austria  at  the  same  time. 

We  shall  hereafter  proceed  to  prove  the  immense  value  oi 
this  position — partly  from  corroboratetl  evidence  of  every 
class — topographical,  political,  and  commercial — partly  fnnn 
official  statements.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  complete  our 
suney  of  the  sea-shores  of  the  Levant.  If  the  large  portion 
of  these  shores  from  Jaffa  to  Scandinnm,  including  Cyprus, 
has  been  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  aliens^  another 
large  portion  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  extending  west- 


•  Since  this  iirticie  «vas  written  r  Mr*  Ilnyes  has  bctra  iulistjiutc  ui, 

the  ulien  vice-consul  nt  Scundiroon ;  Piccioti  preceded  Wcrry  ftl  AK  i  ^  mi^ 

9ur  drpgwrman  ui  CmMtantim^pUt  slij)  diachargf s  fuucdont  is  full  of  vespottittalsisr  ' 
■a  thine  of  Uie  AmbassAdor  hintselt 
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ivard  froiH  .^tanuinKui  tu  the  magiiiiicent  bay  of  Maori,  and 
e%efi  to  the  comuiodious  sUttion  of  the  island  of  Cos,  at  the 
f  t^xtreitie  angle  of  the  south-western  shore  of  Anatolia,  has  been 
left  vi-iibout  any  consular  guardianship  whatever.  Although 
Captain  i3eauf*>rt's  official  rejx)rt  had  presseil  upon  the 
pnremmcnt  the  importance  of  the  whole  line  to  the  interests 
of  British  commerce,  it  was  left  without  one  consul,  during 
the  time  when  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  advancing  from  Adala  to 
Cofifttantinopte  along  the  great  road  through  Konieh  and 
Kubiieh,  which  crosses  Asia  Minor  in  a  diagonal  direction 
from  fioulh-cast  to  norlh-we&t.  From  Tarsus  two  roads  com- 
municated  with  his  direct  line  of  march,  one  on  the  ea^t 
ttjwanb  Ailana,  a  distance  of  a  very  few  miles ;  the  other 
ih rough  the  "  Cilician  Gates,""  which  Alexander  passed  in  his 
march  Lip3n  Itisus  in  t}ie  bay  of  Scandiroon.  Again,  a  road 
li*iulh  from  Keleuilri,  a  Caramanian  sea  port  thirty  miles  north 
af  Cyprus,  and  from  Anemour,  a  trading  town,  in  a  direct 
line  lu  Konieh*  Other  roads  communicate  with  Kutuieh,  from 
iidalia^  a  large  and  |K)puluus  trading  town  iu  the  gulph  of 
that  naine,  and  fmm  Macri.  The  last  n>ad  is  that  by  which 
llie  government  messengers  proceed  from  Constantinople  to 
Cyprus  and  to  Egypt.  All  these  imjKjrtant  stations  were 
without  constdar  or  |X}litical  agents  at  the  time  we  notice,  and 
we  believe  still  remain  so.  A  Venetian  merchant  name*! 
Castilliani,  wlio  made  his  fortune  during  the  late  war  by 
exporting  corn  from  the  rich  plains  of  Tarsus  Anemour  and 
Adalia,  acted  some  few  years  ago  as  our  consular  agent  at 
Tarsus;  but  whether  he  did  so  at  the  time  we  name  we 
cannot  say.  At  all  these  points  we  recommend  agents  to  lie 
3ppc*intetl  under  the  new  bill,  uniting  the  political  and  com- 
meicial  charfwter,  A  consular  circle,  or  jurisdiction,  should 
euibroi-e  the  CaraumnifUi  coast,  and  have  its  centre  of  autho- 
rity iu  Cyprus,  under  a  British  resident  or  consul-general. 

We  havestaleilafew  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  recommend 
tbt^BC  appointments  and  this  centralisation.  There  are  others 
not  le^  urgent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  weary  the  reader  with 
iiistorical  evidence  of  the  commercial  advantages  connected 
»»ilh  the  local  |K>sition  of  Cyprus,  since  a  glance  at  the  map 
of  the  Levant  will  be  nearly  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  We 
inig;ht  citherwise  dwell  upon  the  facts — that  it  was  one  of  the 
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oarlieit  conimorciid  stations  in  the  East; — that  tJib  inland  was 
one  of  the  first  recorded  maritime  powers — the  people  of  Citimu 
(Chittim)  being,  anciently,  only  another  name  for  a  mari- 
time people ; — that  it  was  considered  as  a  granary*  as  well  a.** 
a  source  of  mineral  wealth,  under  the  Ptolemies  and  theliomans; 
— that  it  was  the  richest  commercial  seat  of  the  Knights 
Templars;  —  and  that,  previous  to  the  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary campaign  during  which  the  Turks  won  it  from  the 
Venetiansj  it^  accumulation  of  commercial  wealth  uwihl 
have  been  adequate  to  the  number  and  jx>pulousnc5s  of  iu 
cities,  and  its  well-fortified  sea  ports*  Nicosia  ita  capital, 
previous  to  the  siege  of  the  Turkft,  was  larger  than  London 
one  hundred  years  ago.  it  is  recorded  to  have  contained  six 
cathedrals  and  nearly  three  hundred  churches.  The  long 
sieges  maintained  by  Larnaki  and  Famagusta  against  all  the 
maritime  force  of  Sultan  Solyman,  prove  the  power  which 
their  inhabitants  derived  fi^om  commercial  wealth.  Since  its 
subjection  to  the  Porte,  Cyprus  has  been  decaying  in  prodno 
tiveness,  having  neither  been  governed  under  the  eye  of  the 
sultan,  nor  as  an  independent  pachalic;  and  having  been  con- 
fiidered  a  mere  appanage  to  the  seraglio,  and  consigned  ii9  a 
fiource  of  luxurious  revenue  to  the  kislar  aga,  or  chief  of  the 
black  eunuchs.  Notwithstanding  this  neglect  and  discouragi^ 
ment,  there  is  no  traveller  of  any  note,  who  has  visited  it  ance 
the  six  teen  til  century,  who  does  not  speak,  in  the  same  warm 
and  singularly  concurrent  terms,  of  its  vast  capabilities  and  the 
almost  sjKjntaneous  pi-oductiveness  of  its  vegetation.  W^e  mu«l 
refer  generally  to  the  Huccessive  authors  who  have  visited 
anti  desstcribed  it  (including  Mariti,  one  of  tlie  earllcit 
and  m«j&t  eapible  writers  after  the  Turkish  conquest),  for 
prtiofs  of  its  restricted,  but  irrepressible,  fertility.  iVli  Iky, 
who  visited  the  island  and  the  opposite  shoivs  of  tlie  I^evanl 
in  I  he  years  18(>6  and  1807,  upon  a  connnercial  mifi^ion  (nim 
Na|>c>Ieon,  made  a  communication  to  the  Pone  re^Jlet:ti«g  the 
lornrant  resources  of  Cyprus,  and  the  best  meiin^  of  dirvo 
"loping  theuK     Uc  says — 

**  Si  1a  |>i»piiltiijofi  augmtiutjiit  au  d^^  ilont  je  crvis  Tile  de  Cliyi>7ir  tiMcv^ 
ble;  «i  uiK*  luiiAiitutioii  Uticralf  iiAsuniit  U  Ijberii'  et  1m  pr^  '       '   •  Tift 

L^ti  tuiMAiii  ilJsjiJiniUrt*,  auuni  i^ui  possible,  k  riviilii^  dcs  cult  Mi 
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^?,  who  in  1813  aiid  1814  visited  this  idand 
aiiii  ;i  ist  of  Cttramatiia  in  a  seuii-official  character, 

cm  behalf  of  the  East  India  couipanjs  concurs  with  All  Bey; 
bespeaks  of  the  wheat  of  Cyprus,  and  the  bread  made  of  it,  as 
the  finest  in  the  world.  He  addn^  that  rice  and  sugar  would 
i;row  upon  the  island,  and  that  the  produce  of  every  land 
flourishes  there.  But  enough  has  been  said  of  its  productive 
cttpibilities. 

Its  geographical  importance  as  a  political  position  must  be 
obvious  to  the  least  practised  eye.     A  survey  of  the  map  will 
demonstrate  the  facility^  win'ch  it  affords,  for  rapid  communica- 
tion with  tlie  three  important  districts  of  Asia  Minor  Syria  and 
Egypt — ^with  tlie  projected  routes  to  India  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Bed  Sea,  and  with  the  new  monarchy  of  Greece,  whether 
insular  or  continental.    It  seems  formed  by  nature,  with  its  five 
ports — ^Cerina  on  the  nortli — Ballb  on  the  west — Famagusta 
and  Lamaki  on  the  east — and  Limasol  on  the  south, — to  be- 
come a  depot  for  the  commercial  commotlitiesof  those  countries 
and  the  focus  of  a  jiolitieal  preponderance  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Levant,     A  few  brief  topographical  details  will  complete  our 
jment.     A  short  road  of  sixteen  miles,  running  due  north, 
is  to  the  port  of  Cerina,  which  is  the  station  of  the  Turkish 
packet  boat  communicating  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Cara- 
manra,   and   which    may    be    always   seen    from  the  heights 
^  about  Cerina.     Kalendri  is  the  opj)osite  port,  on  the  Carama- 
I  ni&n  coast.    The  direct  distance  is  rather  more  than  thirty  miles, 
and  the  passage  sometimes  occupies  half-a-day,  sometimes  more, 
nci^ording  to  the  state  of  the  wind.     Now  a  steam-boat  could 
I  effect  this  passage,  if  it  were  requisite,  in  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half.     And  here  we  may  rcmaik,  that  coal  mines,  sus- 
pected by  Ali  Bey  to  have  existed  in  Cyprus,  have  been  re- 
[ceiitly  discovered  on  the  opposite  Syrian  coast  at  Beyroot, 
^  Thus  fuel  for  the  siipjdy  of  the  l>oats  would  not  be  wanting 
I  if  rapid  communication  by  steam  were  necessary. 

That  it  has  been,  or  may  be  necessary,  a  few  words  will 
^at  all  events  leave  grounds  for  inferring.  From  the  heights 
above  Cerina,  with  a  good  glass,  may  be  seen  tlie  maritime 
coast  of  Adana  where  Ibrahim  Pacha,  not  improba!)ly  under 
I  he  dictation,  at  all  events  under  the  cognizance  of  Russia,  is 
al  ihi»  very  time  making  the  most  forniidable  naval  and  mill- 
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tary  preparati(Mis  for  another  advance  tlirough  Asia  Minor  upon 
Constant iaople.  From  Cajie  St*  Andrew,  the  extreoie  caslei 
point  of  Cyprus,  a  sumeillance  of  his  operations  from  Ay 
to  Adaua  might  be  effected,  A  direct  roati  running  due  iKirlh 
intersects  the  circuitous  line  of  his  march  at  Koniehp  while  it  i$ 
Qgain  intersecteil  at  Kutanieh  by  two  more  roada^  the  one  pi 
oeeding  from  Adalia,  and  the  other  from  Maeri.  The  road 
from  I'arsus  abo  proceeds  due  north  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cilician  gates  (>vhich  might  be  easily  fortified  so  as  to  be  i 
passable)  and  falls,  before  reaching  them,  into  the  main 
from  Adaua  to  Konieh.  It  is  at  the  above  points  on  the  coast 
of  Caramania,  the  importance  of  which  must  be  evident  in 
of  a  war,  whether  moral  or  physical,  with  Kussia^  that 
suggest  the  establishment  of  viceHL-nnsuU  cximniunicating  with 
their  chief,  a  consul-general  or  political  i       '  Nicosia 

Cyprus.    Nothing  can  be  conceived  more .  uirali 

Uian  his  position  there  would  be — like  a  spider  in  the  centre 
of  his  web,  he  would  grasp  at  the  same  time  all  the  li 
of  conmiunication  with  the  four  most  important  di&tnct§ 
the  East.  A  ^uthern  road  leads  to  the  Egyptian  sea 
of  Cyprus;  an  eastern,  lo  its  Syrian  sea  jx>rts;  a  nortl 
to  its  Caramanian  sea  port ;  and  a  western  to  a  ^eu 
communicating  with  Greece,  Constanttnople,  and  Malta*  It 
remains  to  be  shown  that  the  maritime  points  on  the  eoutli 
sea  coasts  of  Caraniania,  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
important  as  commercial  not  less  th;in  political  stations.  iM 
us  begin  with  Macri,  and  take  Captain  Beaufort's  official  di 
racter  of  it.  He  speaks  of  the  bay  as  *'one  of  the  in< 
"  magnificent  roadsteads  in  the  East;"  and  adds,  that  *^  it  is 
"  admirably  adapted  for  watering,  refitting,  and  provisioning 
"  our  shipping."*"  The  town  of  Macri  is  situated  in  an  exceUeut 
harlKJur  at  tlie  bottom  of  this  deep  and  safe  gulph,  and  otrriifl 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  timber,  tar,  salt,  cattle,  corn,  aiut 
provisions.  It  also  contains  the  post  house  for  the  Turkish 
messengers  to  Constantinople,  ifyria,  and  Egypt. 

"  The  town  of  Adalia,"  we  learn  fi"om  the  same  aullioirit 
^'  is  beautifidly  situated  roiuid  a  convenient  Imrbour,  in  the 
**  great  bay  of  Adalia;  the  population  is  from  dglil  lo  Um 
**  thousand.''  The  country  is  ilcsi^rribed  a»  wapL-rlh  the 
climate  being  rendered  delighlful   by  alternate  tca-bn.TXi^. 


9/  ihe  Levant. 


am 


rih         T     rt : .  I ,    V  ,  V  ji  an  J  fi-iiit  is  profuse.    Large  &up|>l]es  of 

rhea:.  i-  ^iiU>uring  districts,  were  exported  to  Spain 

Portugal  during  the  peninsular  war.     Captaiu  Kinneir 

fty%  that  the  bread,  made  of  this  corn,  was  the  best  he  ever 

ncmbered  tuntiug^     Captain  Beaufort  adds,  that  the  bazaar 

Hp]if?nri7d  to  l>c  well  stocked,  and  that  he  saw  there  cloths 

L«nil  hard-ware  of  En;)[lish  manufacture.  Aneniour  to  the 
rt*t  of  Kalendri,  which  may  be  considered  its  sea  port, 
it  a  town  nearly  similar  in  size,  and  possessing  similar  advan* 
to  Adalia^  but  is  fortified  in  so  superior  a  man  ner 
» to  strike  all  European  voyagers,  who  approach  it.  Tarsus 
is  situated  twelve  miles  inward  from  the  coast,  on  the 
river  Cydnus,  and  hasi  a  scala  or  landing  place  on  the 
fcen  shore;  the  river  is  described  as  being  deep  witiiin  the 
bar,  and  IGO  feet  wide.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Beauforts 
survey  it  was  surrounded  by  corn  fields,  its  bazaars  were 
well  slocked,  and  it  was  characterised  by  a  general  look 
of  bufjness.  Capt^iin  Kinneir  says,  that  it  is  situated  in  a 
l«^iite   vale  on   iJie  right  bank  of  the  Cydnus ;    the  houses 

lirhieh  are  of  liewn  stone,  and  with  flat  roofs,  being  intersected  by 
l^  and  orchards  ;  and  that  its  population  is  about  thirty 

I..,., J ;    that   it   contains     several    baths,    mosques,  and 

hands^onie  caravansaries,  besides  St.  Paul's  church,  a  cathedral 
]  jp    to    the   Greek   christians    and   dedicated    to    the 

u,  -.  ,  who  was  bom  here;  "that  the  surrounding  country  is 
*'  most  prolific  in  the  production  of  wheati  harley>  sesame, 
"c<''  1  fruits;   that  its  bazaars  were  well  stocked;  that 

•*  it  ^  ^  i  copjier,  tobacco,  and  gall  nuts;  and  that  it  im- 
**  ported  rice,  sugar,  and  coffee  from  Egypt,  woollen  and  cotton 
'  '  uvare  from  Malta. "^  A  survey  of  the 
anlan  ct*ast  does  not  fall  within  the 
ii!0|}e  of  this  inquiry  ;  nevertheless,  an  accurate  familiarity  with 
it  h  likely  to  be,  at  no  disUuit  time,  of  the  greatest  iuii.K>rtance 
to  British  commercial  interests.  For  the  most  authentic  as 
wM  as  the  most  ample  and  minute  details  respecting  the  whole 
'  *  of  the  Caramanian  coast,  we  must  refer  to  Captain 
i  fs  official  survey,  made  by  order  of  the  Lords  Com- 
mbsiuiier^  of  the  Admiralty ;  not  only  le  his  description  of 
till?  coast  most  scarchin^jl y  and  siTupuluusly  careful,  but  it  is 
4rt:%$tn]Mtuicd  by  the  uiodt  correct  chait,  on  a  large  scale,   now 
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extant.      A  few  {joints  connected  with  it  may  however,  be 
briefly  and  usefully  thrown  into  stronger  relief. 

That  the  whole  coast,  from  the  Bay  of  Macri  to  the  Bay  of 
Scandiroon,  is  thickly  studded  with  the  most  interesting  ruin* 
of  magnificent  and  i>owerful  cities,  is  a  matter  rather  for 
antiquarian  than  commercial  consideration.  Some  surprise 
at  the  neglect  of  these  monuments  by  literati,  may  however  lie 
reasonably  indulged  ;  for  although  a  jjortion  of  these  magiil- 
licent  ruins  has  been  preserved  by  the  labours  of  the 
Dilettanti  society,  another  large  |)ortion  of  them  has  been 
solely  l>rought  to  light  by  a  naval  officer  en>ployed  on  the 
dry  and  technical  details  of  a  maritime  survey.  The  anti- 
quarian fact,  however,  has  an  indirect  beai*ing  on  the 
couunercial  view  we  are  taking;  since  this  line  of  eoast^  havijig 
been  the  seat  of  the  most  jKiwerful  and  wealthy  federated 
republics  of  the  ancient  world  (and  we  believe  that  the 
representative  principle  of  federation,  falsely  by  Rousseau 
considered  to  be  a  modern  invention,  may  be  even  traced  to 
the  Lycian  republics),  supplies  pnm&  facie  evidence  of  the 
natural  productiveness,  as  well  as  the  commercial  capabilities,  of 
the  district.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  record,  that  Captain  Beau- 
fort, having  in  view  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  occupation 
of  Asia  IVIinor  by  a  power  hostile  to  British  interests,  and  the 
best  means  of  counteracting  that  object,  states  generally,  what 
might  be  reiidily  infejTcd  from  the  antiquarian  fact  to  which 
we  have  above  adverted,  that  the  whole  line  of  cottst  i* 
thronged  with  admirable  stations  for  the  British  navy  whether 
mercantile  or  warlike*  He  specifies  the  individual  instances  of 
this  allegation  neriatim^  as  he  proceeds  with  his  survey.  For 
instance,  speaking  of  Selinti,  a  few  miles  westward  of  Anemour, 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  commanding  a  cross 
road  to  Konieh,  he  states  that  it  might  be  fortified  and 
rendered  as  impregnable  as  Gibraltar;  and  he  supplies  in  his 
chart  different  views  of  the  rock  of  Selinti,  which  in  reality 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  physical  characteristics  to 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  So  he  says  that  Cape  Cavaliero  and 
the  island  of  Castel rosso, — both  strong  stations  of  the  com- 
manderies  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  the  one  commanding  the  great  Bay  of  Ayas,  the  sseaf  of 
Ibraliim     Pacha's     present     pre]  m  rat  ions ;     the    other,    Uie 
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magnificent  Bay  of  Adalia, — ^might  be  rendered  impregnable 
as  British  naval  stations.  He  adds,  that  Castelrosso  has  ^^  a  sn  ug 
**  harbour,  which  will  admit  merchant  vessels  of  any  size  to 
**  moor  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  houses,^  Of  the  Bay  of 
Phinika,  between  the  Bay  of  Adalia  and  the  Bay  of  Macri, 
be  speaks  in  the  same  terms;  he  adds  that  Phinika  has  a 
^  convenient  harbour  and  anchorage,  that  two  rivers  fall  into 
^  the  harbour,  and  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  wooding, 
**  watering,  and  provisioning  the  British  shipping.''  We  have 
hinted  at  the  circumstances,  under  which  Captain  Beaufort  was 
induced  to  suggest  the  advantage  of  these  naval  stations  to 
the  British  government :  the  fear  entertained,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  was  not  that  the  machinations  or  aggressions 
of  Russia  should  convert  the  possession  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  its  coasts,  to  the  injury  of  British  interests,  commer- 
cial or  political ;  the  fear  then  was,  that  Asia  Minor  might 
have  been  converted  into  a  road  to  India  by  the  great 
conqueror,  with  whose  exploits  the  world  was  then  ringing,  and 
to  whose  project  of  Indian  aggression  Russia  has  succeeded. 
It  was  under  the  latter  impression  that  Captain  Einneir, 
(^dally  employed  by  the  East  India  Company,  makes  the 
following  singular  statement  and  striking  suggestion  res- 
pecting Cyprus,  which  will  complete  our  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  whole  station,  and  confirm  our  argument  as 
to  the  advantage,  or  rather  necessity,  of  such  a  new  consular 
circle  or  jurisdiction,  as  we  have  recommended. 

"  The  possession  of  Cyprus  would  give  to  England  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  place  at  her  disposal  the  future  destinies  of  the  Levant; 
Bg^tatul  Syria  would  soon  become  her  tributaries;  and  she  would  acquire  an 
ouerawimg  position  in  respect  to  Asia  Minor;  by  which  the  Porte  might  at  all 
times  be  kept  in  check,  and  the  encroachmentt  of  Russia  in  this  quarter  retarded, 
tfnot  prevented*  It  would  increase  her  commerce  in  a  very  considerable  degree ; 
give  her  the  distribution  of  the  rich  wines,  silks,  and  other  produce  of  that  fine 
island,  and  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium  of  Anatolia.  It  is  of  easy  defence 
and,  under  a  liberal  government,  would,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  amply 
repay  the  charge  of  its  own  establishment,  and  afford  the  most  abundant  supplies 
to  our  fleet  at  a  trifling  expense.*' — (Kinneir*s  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  ^c, 

1I.1S5.; 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  are  limiting  ourselves,  in 
this  inquiry,  to  the  Turkish  and  Levant  trade.  The  new 
consular  creation,  which  wc  recommend,  has  an  especial  view 
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le  protection  of  that  trade.  Otlier  consiiUliipi!i,  citiicr 
Hlie  shores  of  the  Euxiiie,  in  Persia,  or  on  the  line  of 
our  comniercial  communications,  establiaheil  or  to  be  estii* 
blished,  with  Persia  or  with  India,  will  imturaJly  Buggc&l 
Ihemselves.  They  may  l>e,  witliout  inconveiiience,  left  to  the 
fiperation  of  the  new  bill  carried  througli  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  "  for  better  defining  the  power  and  juris- 
diction of  His  Majesty ""s  consuls  in  the  Ottoman  dominions.'* 
We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  stime  epuraiiun  of  the  alien 
.  jQonsulships  along  the  western  shores  of  Syria  and  Cyprus,  is 
[>nteniplated,  and  wiU  be  effected^  by  the  bill.  \Ve  have 
adduced  ar<^inncnts  sufficient  to  sliow  that  all  the  new  and 
improved  consukhijis  should  now  intermix  die  political  wiiU 
the  commercial  cliaracter.  The  aggressions  of  Russia  are  of  « 
mixed  commercial  and  jH)litical  nature.  In  order  to  pre\cnl 
her  eflectually  from  proce^'iling  with  those  aggressions,  it  is 
become  incumbent  on  the  statesmen  of  tliis  maritime  country, 
to  surround  her  with  a  cordon  of  consulships,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  maritime  coa^t,  which  she  either  tuucheSy  or 
influences,  or  overawes*  This  is  the  most  obvious  and  convenient 
security  we  can  take,  for  her  being  obligt'd  to  ktvp  the  peace. 
We  do  not  recommend  war  witli  Russia,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Her  measures  and  her  language  —did  we  look  on  her  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  semi -civilised  and  dishonourably  ov^  ' 'ng 

enemy — have  often,  both  indirectly  and  overtly ,  been  t.j  i  ut 

to  belligerent  acts.  But  adroitly  to  avoid  war,  while  we 
pacifically  counteract  her  craft,  is  in  reality  to  employ  her 
own  weapons  against  herself.  With  big  words  of  warlike 
menace  on  her  lips,  which,  like  a  bully,  she  employs  to  extort 
assent  or  to  silence  opposition,  Russia  trembles  at  ibc  idea  of 
war.  This  position  has  been  fully  established  in  a  fonncr 
paper  of  this  Review,  and  it  is  not  ref|uisite  to  recapitulate  tbi 
argument.  The  whole  tenor  of  her  commercial  and  of  hff 
diploniatic  acts  must  be  considered  as  deiidtilly  hostile  t0 
England,  and  of  a  character  virtually,  although  not  ostensibly 
belligerent. 

The  battle  is  to  be  fought  with  the  |>en  rather  than  wilfc 
the  bayonet.  The  warfaiv  of  diplomacy  must  precede  the 
warfare  of  arms;  the  jK>litical  rcfiidents,  whom  ijsc  rccoinmc*itJ| 
will  constitute  a  cliuin  of  advanced  posts,  fur  the  protcciioa 
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of  British  interests,  previous  to  the  day  of  actual  warfare,  and 
when  that  day  of  actual  warfare  shall  come;  for  although  it  is 
our  firm  conyiction  that  war  with  Russia  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be  delayed  —  since  to  rush  into  a  war  with  her, 
jmmaturely,  would  be  to  play  a  card  into  the  hands  of  the 
enen&ies  of  English  and  all  human  liberty — ^it  is  scarcely 
possibly  considering  the  relative  position  of  England  and 
herself,  that  a  hostile  collision  can  be  ultimately  averted. 
She  has  herself,  in  that  official  document  to  which  we  have 
referred,  admitted  the  fact,  that,  openly  or  not,  hel- 
position  towards  England  must  always  be  that  of  a  hostile 
power;  to  be  the  friend  of  England,  she  there  stated^ 
was  to  be  her  enemy.  Her  undisguised  intentions  upon 
Turkey — ^her  tariffs  upon  British  commerce, — her  avowed 
designs  upon  British  India* — all  these  indications  prove  that 
the  avoidance  of  an  ultimate  collision  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  mere  development  of  her  physical  resources  and  the 
M^terranean  vent,  which  she  is  naturally  prompted  to  seek 
for  their  relief,  must  alone  contribute  to  produce  the  collision. 
No  statesmanship  can  counteract,  although  it  may  delay,  this 
natural  growth  of  effect  from  cause.  Again,  her  moral  posi- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  opinion,  which  has  already 
begun,  which  she  ha*«  fostered  and  supported  (sowing,  for  selfish 
ends  of  her  own,  the  seed  which  will  prove  dragon's  teeth  to 
her),  and  which  will  certainly  not  cease  until  it  has  made  the 
circuit  of  the  world — will  accelerate  the  inevitable  crisis. 
"  There  is  one  war  of  bombs,''  says  a  Russian  statesman,  who, 
exhibits  in  the  Portfolio,  "  and  another  war  of  opinions.** 
Nothing  can  be  more  true ;  and  the  side  which  Russia  must 
take  in  the  latter  war  is  equally  evident. 

That  she  has  identified  herself  with  the  cause  of  absolute 
governments  against  free  institutions,  whether  in  Spain  or  Italy, 
in  Poland  or  in  Turkey,  in  the  north  or  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
is  completely  proved.  The  time  will  shortly  come, — and  she 
has  herself  announced  her  conviction  that  it  will  come, — when 
a  union  will  be  indispensable  between  all  the  free  states  of  the 

•  In  an  oflBcial  gazette,  published  at  Moscow,  in  reply  to  the  parliamentary 
censures  of  the  atrocious  Warsaw  speech,  she  threatens  that  she  will  dictate  peace 
to  the  turbulent  islanders,  at  Calcutta. 
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world,  against  the  unintennitted  encroachments  of  her  ambition. 
She  feels  that  the  great  battle  of  opinion  is  rapidly  drawing  on, 
when  England  and  herself  will  be  compelled  to  take  opposite 
sides  in  the  Cheronsean  struggle.  She  has  long  avowed  it 
by  her  acts,  and  now  she  makes  the  announcement  in  official 
terms.  England  must  reflect  that  every  blow  aimed  henceforth 
at  liberal  forms  of  govermnent  modelled  after  her  own,  is  a 
blow  aimed  at  herself.  A  shout  of  joy  is  raised  by  a  stipen- 
diary press,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  at  every  fresh  triumph  of 
Russia  over  free  institutions.  To  her  the  absolutists  of  Europe 
look  for  countenance  and  support ;  to  her  the  conformers — 
the  conservatives  of  this  country  look,  as  to  the  lever  which 
shall  one  day  re-elevate  them  to  their  lost  ascendancy  of 
mischief;. 

"  The  damned  in  Padalon  acclaim 
Their  great  deliverer's  name.** 

In  conclusion,  we  reiterate  the  plain  and  pithy  recommen- 
dation, with  the  spirit  of  which  it  has  been  our  wish  to  pervade 
the  whole  argument  and  drift  of  this  paper.  No  war  with 
Russia  at  present ;  hut  let  England  be  prepared  for  it  when 
it  comesj  as  come  it  will.  Let  a  diplomatic  warfare^  con- 
ducted by  well-selected  agents  and  with  a  welUorganiaed  unity 
of  system^  precede  the  warfare  of  arms.  The  Levant  should 
he  the  chief  seat  of  that  diplomatic  war  of  outposts.  An 
improved  consular  organization,  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  England  and  Turkcv 
combined,  will  constitute  the  most  vital  element  of  that  prepa- 
ratory warfare.  May  wisdom'  preside  over  the  selection  and 
application  of  its  instruments. 
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Article  II. 

A  Journey  from  India  to  England^  ij-c,  in  the  Year  1817. 

By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson,  C.B.,  2  vols.     London: 

1818. 
Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England, 

4^.,  4^c.9  in  the  year  1824.      By   Captain  the  Hon. 

George  Keppel,  2  vols.     London  :  1827. 
Travels  from  India  to  England,  4*c.,  in  the  years  1825-6. 

By  James  Edward  Alexander,  Esq.,  2  vols.    London: 

1827. 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Persia,  Sfc,  in  the  year  1817. 

By  Captain  Moretz  Von  Kotzebue,  translated  from  the 

German,  8vo.     London:  1819. 
Fifteen  Months  Pilgrimage  through  untrodden   Tracts  of 

Khuzistan  and  Persia,  S^c,,  <S*c.,  in  the  years  1831  and 

1832.      By   J.    H.    Stocqueler,   Esq.,   8vo.,   2   vols. 

London:  1832. 

We  resume,  as  we  promised,  the  subject  treated  in  the 
seocHid  article  of  our  fourth  number,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
remaining  classes  of  the  Persian  people.  That  comprehending 
the  military  and  employes  has  been  described.  We  shall 
now  proceed  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  learned  orders, 
which  form  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  second  class,  in  im- 
portance if  not  in  numbers,  though  even  in  numbers  it  is  very 
considerable ;  while  its  influence,  like  that  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions among  ourselves,  pervades  every  rank  and  order  of 
society.  Any  man  may  enter  it,  and  by  talent  and  piety, 
real  or  affected,  rise  to  the  highest  offices  and  estimation; 
but  it  receives  its  principal  supply  from  among  the  citizens 
and  cultivators. 

The  ecclesiastical  portion  of  this  class,  which  also  com- 
prises the  lawyers,  is  numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful,  and 
embraces  a  variety  of  grades  from  the  Moojtehed  down  to 
the  lowest  Moollah.  Formerly  there  existed  a  chief  pontiff, 
or  head  of  the  clergy,  under  the  title  of  Sudder-ul-Suddoor, 
who,  with  the  approbation  of  the  sovereign,  nominated  the 


Peraio.         

^  ,  «..t  ihis  high  office,  which 

principal  judgeB  of  the  ^''"g^J'i  J^,,  ,^A  the  i«c««.l>en.  uf 

'-^  f  h"  TS  -^r^^^ana  aang«o»«  W^:,; 

^hat  >vav  the  nnnicnse  rejen  ^  .j,^^,^  _,  were 

C,  according  to  H^nway,  to  ne^^  ^^^j  „,^„«. 

^      i„.1  ?    "  In  supports  pncsw,         s  success 

^^'^.'^ho     "  in  which  latter  .e  e«nt.nuaUy  pray  J"      ^ 
fo/oS' sovereigns.;-  yo-  l^J-j--.  f„,  U  appear. 
«  able  to  the  Almighty  U.en,    ^^J^^^^,;,iecUue  ^vhea  your 
.  that  the  empire  ha,  ^-^^^"^^'J „,^,,  appropriate  your 


..  ,«atl.  .0  tlu«e  -I"  >»" r'^r^  alit  the  wWo  *".!. 

lul^Lt  Po-r^S^^ttSrorturof  then.  ^^^^ 
there  are  seUlom  «^7 ^m.^ re«>.t,  a«d  i«  thcch.cf  aU* 

„r».n>  ""  •'  °  '^   „,',?«  them  to  »»'  P""'  '","'  ,1^ 

5^"'  fot.ti:  ihr:xtu..»  -'«>;°"«:,';:: 

^TTnToncl. voiding  tn-W"  "V^  ";  >« 
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iterided  by  the  ilonor»  tnkes  care  that  a  considerable  portion 
ball  l>e  ihuii  worthily  applied. 
The  Mtnie  systetn^  on  a  greater  or  less  scale,  is  pursued  by 
iers  of  the  pricsthcxxl,  the  lowest  of  which  descend  for 
lihood  to  every  podsible  sliift  of  nieaniiess  and  deception, 
ac  profess  judicial  astrology,  and  make  money  by  reading 
oroscopes,  interpreting  dreams,  and  telling  fortunate  hours 
l>r  the  guidance  of  the  unlearned  in  their  secular  pursuits. 
The  mnjorily  of  the  priesthood  however  is,  in  some  shajX' 
or  otJitr,  attached  to  mosques  and  shrines  in  the  various  cities 
ind  towns  of  the  eui[)ire*  Each  moaque  or  shrine  of  any 
consequence  has  a  MootwuUee,  who  manages  its  temporal 
^floim;  a  Peaishnumaz,  who  may  bo  considered  as  the  reader 
uf  the  5cr\tce  to  the  congregation,  who  follow  him  in  the 
pn»cribed  prayers  and  genuHections;  and  a  Muezzin  or 
crier  to  prayers.  Besides  these  there  is  always  a  host  of 
inferior  MooUahs  and  Khadums,  or  servants  attached  to  each 
establishment,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  and  celebrity  and 
tlie  number  of  pilgrims  and  worshippers  that  repair  to  it. 
A  crowd  of  unattached  MooUahs  are  also  to  be  found  in  every 
ky,  hiuigerB  on  of  the  various  colleges,  or  roaming  at  large, 
m&n  who,  having  faileti  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  lire 
llieir  wits,  and  by  consequence  become  profligate  hy|x>- 
ite«  and  unprincipled  cheats. 

Those  of  the  order,  who  are  the  expounders  of  the  wriUcu 

_biw  (which  as  every  one  knows  is  taken  fmm  the  Kor^n),  and 

the  judges  in  civil  cases,  have  less  excuse  for  their  venality 

corruption,  as  they  in  general  receive  salaries  in  some  degree 

rtioned  to  their  rank  and  the  duties  they  have  to  perfornr, 

tlic  revenues  of  the  state.     The  Sheikh-ul-Islam  is  the 

ief  of  these  functionaries,  but  probably  from  experience  of 

expense  and  uncertainty  of  justice  so  dispensed,  people 

refer  submitting  their  disputes  to  the  decision  of  some  indi- 

lual  of  ackiKJwledged  exj>?rietice  and  integrity — generally  a 

loojtehed,  or  priest  of  high  character.     Merchants  choose 

their  own  body  as  arbitrator.     Offences  of  the  nature 

iults  are  referred  to  the  Governor  or  Darogha  of  the 

E^lice,  ivi  towns — in  villages,  or  small  communities*  to  the 

Cefkhodahs,    Zalnts,  or   11  eish-su (feeds  of  greatest  influence 

rrprutr;  so  th.'i>  tlvr  ilutiesof  the  constituteti  legal  autlio- 
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rities  become,  in  great  measure,  superseded  l>y  a  sort  of  ocSH 
ventional  dispensation  of  justice  of  a  more  primitive  and  patri-  j 
archal  character,  springing  out  of  the  abuses  of  the  regular 
national  institutions. 

There  remains  yet  one  very  extensive  division  of  the  cicricil 
order.     We  mean  that  of  the  various  religious  meiidicantdi 
fakeers,  dervishes,  and  calunders  of  every  description,   who  ^ 
swarm  in  all  Mahometan  countries  and  especially   in  Persia. 
To  describe  fully  this  singular  class  of  beings  would  require  | 
more  space  than  can  be  given  to  the  subject  in  an  article  of  this 
nature.     They  are  of  many  sects,  according  to  the  linnets  or 
affected  peculiarities  of  their  founders;  but  the  prototypes  of  j 
all  are  doubtless  to  be  discovered  in  the  hermits  and  cenobites 
of  Christianity  and  the  ascetics  of  Hindostan.     They  all,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  profess  poverty,  self-denial,  purity  of 
conduct  and  of  thought,   and  holiness  of  mind  and  conver* 
sation ;   while  their  practice,  for   the  most    part,  is  the  very 
reverse  of  all  this,  and  their  assumed  piety  and  temperance 
are  but  a  cloak  for  the  grossest  profligacy. 

In  truth,  the  motive  for  embracing  a  life  of  religious  men* 
dicity  and  voluntary  poverty  and  privation  is  far  more  fns  I 
quently  to  be  found  in  an  idle  disposition,  an   impatience  of 
labour  or  control,  and  a  love  of  ease  and  animal  enjoyment,  than 
in  any  purer  or  more  exalted  impulse.   There  is  scarcely  a  city 
or  village  in  Persia,  where  the  bazaars  are  not  thn>nged,  and  the  i 
highways  haunted,  by  numbers  of  active  young  fellows,  clad  in 
the  fantastic  garb  which  these  impostors  assume,  or  MMuetimai  j 
with  no  other  indication  of  their  profession  than  the  7'4/,  or  cap 
of  the  dervish,  roaring  out  their  most  irreverent  addresses  to  the 
Deity,  and  demanding  offerings,  rather  than  charity,  in   ihat 
sacred  name,  which  they  are  ever  taking  in  vain*     Somctinieii^ 
one  of  this  community  will  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  gate  ofi 
a  rich  man,  with  a  vow  never  to  depart  frtmi  it,  until  the 
owner  shall  have  paid  him  a  certain  sum   of  money ;    anc 
he  seldom  fails  of  obtaining   his  object.     There  is   no 
possessing  him  by  force — the  servants  woidd  scarce! v  ventur 
to  obey  their  master,  should  he  command  them  to  use  it ; 
the  fellow  knows  his  power  too  well,  to  allow  persuajdon 
have  any  effect,  unless  accompanied  by  a  hajid.Hinne  d^ 
When  he  goes,  bis  place  is  frequently  occti pied  by  m 
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who  goes  thi*ough  the  &ame  process.  Siuh  a  case  did  actually 
ccur  not  lo%\^  ago  at  the  British  residency  in  Tehran.  A 
Cdkeer  Uiok  his  post  in  a  niche  near  llie  gate,  where  he  kept 
up  such  a  clumoiir  as  forced  the  envoy  to  [jurchase  his 
departure  at  a  considerahle  price ;  but  scarcely  was  his  back 
tumeil,  when  the  vacant  seat  was  reoccupied  by  an  orator  not 
less  vociferous  and  importunate. 

There  are  two  favourite  expedients  employed  by  the  more 

able   among  these  holy  cheats,   to   pick  the   pockets  of   the 

unwary*  which  seldom  fail  of  success.     These  are  a  pretended 

knowledge  of  alchymy — or  the  art  of  transmuting   metals: 

tuiid   the   profession  of  soofleeism — that  aspiralion   after,  and 

speculative  inquiry  into  the  divine  nature — which,  under  m> 

Ltnany  shapes,   has  in    all  ages  deluded   the   enthusiast,   and 

!  turned  the  heads  of  the  weak  minded. 

Adrcut  pretenders  to   the  grand  secret  ]ilay    their  tricka 
Lirttli  a  dexterity  that  has  set  at  fault  even  the  nuist   vigilant 
^observation  of  sceptical    Englishmen,    before    whom   in  fact 
none  but   perfect   adepts   would    venture   to   exhibit.      The 
Sir  J.  Alacdonald  has  related  an    instance  of   very   ex- 
Jinary  deception  of  this  kind^  performed  in  his  jiresence* 
Another  gentleman  attached  to  the  British  ]VIission  in  Persia 
Han  witness  to  an  exhibition  precisely  similar*    In  both,  lead 
beiri^  rec^uired   by  the  alchymist,  pistol  bullets,  the  readiest 
article  of  that  metal  at  hand,  were  given  to  be  fused,  and  in  each 
Instance  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  precisely  equal  in  weight  to  the 
leail  atuppUed,  was  produced*     In  the  first  case,  the  mode  of 
^cce|)tion  was  never  discovered,  the  adept  having  been  spirited 
mm^ay  immediately  after  the  successful  experiment,  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Sheikh  of  Grane  (in  the  gulf),  to  make  gold  foe 
tliat  chief.     In  the  second  the  miserable  operator,  after  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  get  his  proposed  dujie,  the  English  gentleman, 
to  advance  cash  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturhiff  more  of  the 
trftnstrtutiug powder ;  and  seeing  that  his  hopes  of  a  good  har- 
vest in  that  quarter  were  at  an  end,  came  and  humbly  confessed 
the  imptmture;  pointed  out  the  sleight-of-hand  trick,  by  which 
had  conveyed  into  the  crucible  the  lump  of  gold — all  his 
jrldly  w^aJth— at  the  same  titne  that  he  abstracted  the  lead, — 
and  received  back  from  the  good-natured  Frank  the  bait  with 
which  he  had  attempted  to  entrap  him.     The  coincidence  in 
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point  of  weight  waa  in  this  case  an  accident.  We  happen  to 
know  that,  within  tins  twelvemonth  past,  an  Arab  of  Bttgtlail, 
who  was  employed  by  the  present  Pashah  for  tliat  ptirpote* 
die!  actually  accomplish  an  apparent  transmutadcm  of  bmm 
into  gold  with  a  dexterity  that  eluded  detection  by  the 
master  of  the  mint  at  that  place,  a  shrewd  Italian,  who  stood 
perfectly  prepared,  and  desirous  to  expose  the  alchymist.  Many 
mo(Ies  were  suggested  by  which,  it  was  supposcil,  the  pf>p- 
tcnder  might  have  conveyed  the  gold  into  the  crucible ;  bui 
none  of  these  could  have  been  practised  in  the  case  inquestiofi, 
and  the  trick  remained  undetected. 

We  mean  not  to  attempt  a  description  or  definition  of  the 
undefineable  mystery  of  sooffeeism, — ^that  strange  compound 
of  enthusiasm  and  imposture. 

The  secular  portion  of  the  class  which  we  have  been 
describing,  and  which  is  more  properly  designated  by  the 
generic  term  of  meerxa^  scribe  or  secretary,— the  snk^h  kuU 
Vlum^  or  man  of  the  pen,  in  contradistinction  to  the  gcheb 
BhumHheer^  or  man  of  the  sword,  is  also  a  rery  influential 
order  in  the  state  and  in  society.  From  it  are  usually 
selected  the  ministers  of  state  mid  the  officers  in  charge  of 
tlie  several  great  departments  of  Government — the  seereta* 
ries  for  the  home,  financial,  and  foreign  departments,  as  wu 
should  call  tfieni,  and  others  of  a  similar  description.  For^  iiw 
dependently  of  the  |x»licy  observed  in  the  late  reign  to  check 
the  pride  and  power  of  the  military  nobles,  by  choosing  uuuiy 
of  the  principal  functionaries  from  the  lower  ranks,  there  btti 
been  found  in  these,  doubtless  fnnu  early  education,  a  grwiliT 
acquaintance  with  oiKcial  fonns  and  a  more  pliant  and  sulv 
missive  spirit^ — greater  and  more  available  capicity,  in  ahort, 
than  in  men  who,  iKing  chiefs  of  powerful  clans,  or  stjtmg 
through  family  connection,  might,  if  possessed  also  of  ofSd^ 
authority,  become  inclined  to  entertain  ambidouii  iricHrit 
dangerous  to  *he  peac^  of  the  sovereign, 

A   meerza,  in  order   to  succeed,  must    not  only  be 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  forms  of  epistolary 
rospondence  with  all  ranks, — a  science  of  itstl  f       '^ 
well  as  with  ulHcial  business,  but  l>e  a  capital  \^ 
for  in    that    country    the    m&e  mechanical    < 
writing  a  good  hand  is  placed  on  an  equality  ifti 
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mind   that    give  excellence  of  thought   and   style;    and 
imcn   of  caligraphy  is  at   least  as  likely  to   forward 

e  views  of  the  writer  aa  the  most  perfect  effort  of  genius  in 
the  way  of  composition.  Accordingly  some  of  the  most  emJ* 
neni  meerzos  at  the  two  principal  courts  of  Persia  are,  or  have 
,  aniougst  the  most  accomplished  penmen  in  that  country  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abilities  and  political  career  of 
the  late  Hadjee  Ibraltim,  Meerza  Sheffea,  Meerza  Abdul 
Wahab  —  the  Suddcr-Ameen,  Meerza  Euzoorg  the  former 
Kaimookam,  and  his  son  Meerza  Abul  Cossim,  who  bore  the 
c  title,  late  Prime  Minister  to  the  present  Shah,  with 
nmtij  otliers  who  are  gone,  and  some  who  still  live  in  silua- 
lions  o(  dignity  and  trust,  prove  that  the  txdents  of  this  class 
are  not  confined  to  mere  su|x?rficial  accomplishments. 

The  order  of  meerza*  may  be  recognised  not  less  by  their 
demeanour  than  their  garb*  The  former,  for  the  most  j>art, 
is  mild  and  conciliatory.  Whatever  may  be  tlicir  arrogance  or 
mnbitton,  it  is  seldom  openly  expressed;  but  they  are  thoroughly 
versed  in  deceit  and  intrigue,  and  make  a  boast  of  being  able 
to  misleail  and  cajole,  when  it  is  their  game  to  do  so,  with  infal- 
lible certainty*  They  seldom  affect  martial  or  athletic  pursuits; 
nor  do  they  wear  a  sword :  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  bflti  no 
jJBgrace  to  confess  that  fear  of  all  dangerous  personal  e\j>osure, 
which  many  of  them  doubtless  feel,  "  It  is  true  I  am  a  coward 

with  the  sword,*'  used  the  tall  Kaimookam  to  say ; — "  but 

»how  me  the  man  in  Persia,  who  is  so  bold  with  his  pen. 

Match  me  at  that  if  you  can  V*  They  do  not  assume  much 
api)earance  of  state,  although  a  crow  d  of  suitors  or  de|>endants 

ways   marks  the  estimation   of   those   in  office*      In  their 

they  are  generally  plain,  preferring  soljer  colours  and 

'C^tmcnts  of  a   fashion  tUffering    from   that   of  the  military 

lens;  they  may  besides  be  remarked  by   their  carrying  a 
orpa{>er,  instead  of  a  dagger,  stuck  in  their  girdle. 

Besides  those  attached  to  courts,  meerzas  are  to  be  found  in 
every  town,  village,  and  community  in  the  country.  There  is 
not  a  petty  governor  of  a  district ;  not  a  khan  in  or  out  of 
office;  not  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  darogha  of  police,  who  is 
witlumt  his  cstablishmeni  of  one  or  more  of  these  scribes. 
'1  hey  are  wanted  every  where;  for,  as  many,  e%*en  of  the  bet- 
ter claiwi  of  villagers,  cannot  read  and  still  fewer  can  write,  not 
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a  letter  is  received  ur  sent  oil*  without  calling  iu  a  roeersst  wba 
tiiust  therefore  be  always  at  hand*  They  do  mare  than  tbr 
village  attorney  with  us,  for  they  often  cuiubine  the  functions 
of  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster — in  fact,  many  of  tJieui 
become  teachers  of  youth,  and  pick  up  a  scaoty  livelihood  by 
im^tructing  the  children  of  the  pea)i»anh'y  in  the  my&teries  of 
reading  luid  writing,  AledressaH  or  colleger  are  «li»o  suppUed 
from  this  claBs,  clerical  and  secular  indi^Timinately,  with  pro- 

,fe!>sors  anil  teachers  of  the  various  sciences ;  and  some  of  these 
ctjuire  great  fame,  and  no  m^n  income,  from  the  number  of 
tlieir  pupils.  But  a  great  many  who  devote  themselves  to  such 
duties  fail,  dlhcr  through  indolence  or  inca|>acity,  and  remain 

Fin  a  CfU  of  the  medressas^  to  which  they  had  originally  attached 
themselves,  deriving  a  precarious   subsistence   from  preying 

^m\  the  simple,  and  dividing  their  time  hetwecn  the  bath  and 
^leir  cell,  where  tliey  sit  in  listless  abstraction,  dozing  over  a 
book,  or  indulging  in  that  never-failing  solace  of  all  care  and 
source  of  delight,  the  c^eeoon. 

We  pass  on  to  the  next,  or  tliird  class  of  Pendan  society— 
the  "  Sheherees^  or  '*^  Cits,'*''  as  they  are  contemptuously  leniied 
by  the  military  and  Eeliauts,  w  ho  are  a  mingled  race  of  all  the 
tribes  and  nations  that  have  overrun  Persia,  together  witli  the 
progeny  oi  commercial  strangers  who  have  settled  in  it  frum 
time  to  time,  etjgraftetl  on  its  original  stock.  They  are  a  sober 
industrious  parsimonious  money-getting  set  of  meat  ^'h(H 
though  prepared  by  education  and  forced  by  the  extortion  of 
their  tuUts  into  habits  of  cunning  and  deceit,  are  yet  cheerful 
and  sociable,  quick,  intelligent  and  active,  good  servants  and 

■  kind  masters.  Among  them  are  merchants  of  gi*eat  wealth, 
who,  though  too  cautious  to  make  a  display  of  their  riches,  yet 
live  in  comfort»  and  evince  a  degree  of  liberality  and  honour 

lIh  tlieir  dealings,  which  would  merit  applause  in  countries  where 
sucli  virtues  are  more  connnon.  Even  in  the  most  despotic 
countries  of  the  East  traders  and  meichaiits  enjoy  a  comf 

:  rative  degree  of  consideration  and  pmtection  ;  and  though,  oE 
late  years  in  Persia,  they  have  been  fretjuently  exposed  ti; 
unwarrantable  extortions  by  the  inipmvideut  local  guveni- 
inents;  anfl  although,  from  the  unruly  charaeter  of  the  tril 

fand  the  weakness  of  Government  in  some  quarters,  tlie 
perty   of  merchants  has  suflei^d  much  from    {lillaget 
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merce,  <hi  the  whole,  has  undoubtedly  very  much  unproved, 
and  the  mercantile  body  have  acquired  importance  and  influence, 
which  are  still  increasing.  They  are  great  travellers,  too— often 
proceeding  in  person  to  select  the  articles  which  their  business 
requires,  at  the  place  of  production ;  and  among  them  therefore 
are  to  be  found  many  men  of  well-informed  and  cultivated  minds. 

The  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  are  altogether  an  inferior 
order,  and  from  being  more  entirely  subject  to  the  arrogance 
and  caprice  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  greater  adepts  in 
cunning  and  deception.  They  are  abjectly  cringing  to  those 
whom  they  fear  or  wish  to  conciliate,  and  insolent  in  turn 
to  those  who  are  beneath  them.  Many  of  the  mechanics 
are  hard  working  industrious  fellows;  and  it  might  edify  a 
Jew  of  Monmouth-street  to  see  the  venders  of  goods,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather,  sit  cowering  over  their  charcoal  pots 
watching  for  a  customer;  while  no  Jew  or  Gentile  can 
surpasfli  them  in  earnest  and  reiterated  commendations  of  their 
goods. 

The  Sheherees  of  Persia,  from  identity  of  habits  and  occupa- 
tion, must  every  where  possess  strong  leading  features  of  resem* 
Uance  in  conunon ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  difference  of  character 
h  discernible  in  different  towns.  The  natives  of  Casveen, 
Tahreez,  Sheerauz,  and  Yezd,  for  instance,  are  remarkable  for 
courage,  and  even  for  turbulence;  while  those  of  Ispahan, 
Koom,  Cashan,  &c.  are  proverbial  for  their  cowardice.  But 
evea  the  latter,  on  some  occasions,  evince  a  degree  of  spirit 
which  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  rank  or  power  of  those 
whom  they  address.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  gives  an  amusing  instance 
of  this  in  a  dialogue  which  occurred  between  a  brother  of 
Hadjee  Ibrahim,  at  that  time  prime  minister  of  Persia,  and  who 
was  himself  Beglerbeg  or  governor  of  the  city  of  Ispahan,  with 
a  green-grocer  of  that  city.  A  new  tax  had  been  imposed  on 
the  shops,  which  the  grocer  declared  himself  unable  to  pay — 
**  You  must  pay  it,  or  leave  the  city,''  said  the  governor.  "  I 
**  cannot  pay  it,  and  whither  can  I  go?''  replied  the  grocer. 
•*  Any  where  you  please — to  Shirauz  or  Cashan,  if  you  like 
"  them  better  than  this,"  rejoined  the  governor.  "  Your 
"  brother  is  in  power  at  the  one,  and  your  nephew  at  the 
"  other,"  said  the  grocer — "  what  relief  can  I  expect  there  ?" 
**  You  may   proceed   to  court,  and  complain  to  the  king," 
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replied  the  governor,  «  if  you  think  I  have  cotnmitled  mjiui- 
**  tiee.^— "  Your  brother  the  Hmljee  id  prime  minister^  oh- 
served  the  man.^ — **  Go  to  hell,**''  said  the  enruged  Beglerbeg— 
*«  don't  trouble  me  any  more."^ — **  That  holy  man,  your  deceuaed 
**  father,  is  probably  there,"^  retorted  the  undaunted  grocer 
The  crowd  were  unable  to  repress  their  smiles  at  the  boldneaf 
of  their  countrj man,  anil  the  governor,  aharing  in  the  general 
feeling,  bade  the  grocer  retire,  promising  he  would  attend  to 
his  caa^  provided  he  would  not  bring  a  curse  upon  his  family, 
by  insisting  that  they  shut  him  out  from  all  hope  of  justice 
both  in  this  world  anil  that  to  come. 

The  ehiinges,  which  the  condition  of  the  Persian  peasant  has 

indergonc  from  the  days  of  Aga  Mahomed  Shah  until  tht 

•resent    time,    afford    matter    of    interesting    atudy,      Th« 

Mvarlike  and  oppressive  reign  of  Nader  exhausted  the  country 

Ixith  of  men  ;md  money  ;    and  although,  after  a  fierce  nnd 

^ormy  interval,  the  southern  pruviiiees  did  gain  a  breathing 

time  under  the   fostering  reign  of  the  good    Kcrecra    Khaa 

l^akeel,  tl>e  northern  and  eastern  quarters  of  the  empire  still 

continued  agitated  by  the  struggles  of  Nader^'s  progeny  fiir 

lower ;  while^  after  the  death  of  the  Vakeel,  a  contest  no  lc«s 

iosolating  commenced  in  the  south  between  the  Zund  and 

kKajar  chiefs,  and  terminated  only  with  the  overthrow  of  the 

former,  and  the  establishment  of  the  bead  of  the  latter  tribe 

upon  the  throne  of  Persia* 

Aga   JIahometl    Klian,   on   his  accession   in   17  ui 

the  whole  empire  of  Persia  in  a  state  of  extreme  t\ 
and  though,  with  a  provident  and  judicious  policy,  he  encou* 
raged  agriculture  and  conmierceso  much  as,  in  spite  of  his  tikanne 
and  atrocious  cruelty,  to  gain  the  appellation  of  Ryot  purwuf 
"  protector  of  the  Ryot,^  the  amiamenta  he  maintained  and 
the  wars  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  must  have  retarded 
increase  eitlier  of  agriculture  or  pipulation,  which  it  wa» 
desire  to  promote,  The  storn)y  period  of  his  own  and  Ihir 
prei'eding  reigns  were  succeeded  by  many  years  of  external 
peace  and  comparative  tranc|uillity  at  home,  under  tile  rule 
of  the  late  Futeh  Alice  Shah  ;  who,  ueitlier  warlike  nor 
cruel  iji  ilis|x>sition,  conlributLtl  no  further  to  diminisb  the 
pojiulation,  however  his  avarice  may  have  tcTuled  to  inip> 
verish  it.     C  unimerce  increased  as  the  ways  became  aitfc,  and 
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of  the  mined  or  abandoned  villages  were  re^peopled,  or 
ones  built,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  eome  judiciouD 
govcmor. 

Such  however  were  the  depressing  effects  of  bad  govern- 

toeot  ond  extortion,  that  improvement  was  at  best  partial,  and 

in  sonie  cases,  there  was  a  decided  tendency  to  retrogression. 

iJui  besides  the  pervading  system  of  venality  and  corruption, 

whicli  tainted  every  branch  of  the  executive  government  and 

was  incalculably  inci^cased  by  the  grasping  cupidity  of  the 

Shab|  there  grew  up  in  his  reign  another  and  most  serious 

dog   to  the  progress  of   national   prasperitVj — one  which, 

un^rtunately»  increased   with    every    year  of    his  life;   and 

that    was  his  mode  of  providing  for  his  numerous  progeny. 

Swn  after  mn  of  his   enormous  family  was  quartered,   first 

upon    the   pn>vinces,  then    upon  towns  and  minor   districts, 

and   at    lengtii   upon   almost    every    considerable   village  of 

the    empire.      Each   of    these   princes  had   his    court    and 

establishment,  which  was  maintained  from  the  revenue  that 

otherwise   would   have  been   remitted  in   full    to   the   royal 

treasury.     The  payTiients  to  the  crown  of  necessity  fell  into 

arrear    almost  everywhere,    under  this   double    drain    ujjou 

the   provinces;   while  the  increased   demands  of  their  royal 

governors,  enforced  by  the  exactions  and  extortions  attendmil 

upon   a   most   nefarious    system    of    collection,    so    reduced 

tlie   resources    of  the   peasantry    tlmt   at    length    the   more 

clisiajit  provinces  ceased  to  pay  revenue  to  the  crown  at  alL 

The   income  of  the  Shah  has,  of  late  yeai*s,  been   entirely 

derivtftl  from  a  few  of  the  provinces  and  districts  near  tO|  and 

dependent  u|Km,  the  capital, 

So  decided  were  the  effects  of  this  oppressive  system,  that 
several  tlistricts  were  almost  de|iopulated^  by  emigration  and 
wJ  t  T  "  -  es  disappeared .  Yet,  in  s|>ite  of  all  these  depres&i  ng 
c;ire  res,  so  powerful  is  the  via  mediratria^  in  [lolitical 

us  well  as  in  human  nature,  so  great  the  buoyancy  of  the 
mind  of  man,  and  so  strong  its  aspirations  after  improve* 
meut,  that  even  in  Persia,  until  within  these  last  few  years» 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  population,  trade,  and  agri- 
culture. Commerce  in  piu*ticvilar  has  improved,  and  vnih  iu 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  exports  of  the  country.  Nothing 
afTonls  a  greater  proof  of  this  than  the  great  influx  of  the 
precious  metals.      IVrsia,   it   is  well  known,   has   no   mines 
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either  of  gold  or  silver,  and  yet  a  constant  stream  of  both^ 
in  Russian  ducats,  German  crowns,  &c.  &c»,  paj^ses  through 
it  towards  India,  leaving  a  plentiful  circulating  medium  in 
its  course*  The  value  of  money  has  decreased  in  j>nijx>rtJon 
to  Its  plenty,  and  we  find  that  the  tomaun  does  not  purchase 
nearly  so  much  labour  or  produce  as  it  did  in  the  early  years 
of  the  late  reign. 

Since  the  Russian  war  in  18S7-S8  and  the  6ut>9equent 
campaigns  in  Khorasan,  the  course  of  improventent  has  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  check.  In  the  former  war  the 
border  districts  were  exhaustetl  and  jiillageH  by  the  troops  of 
both  sides.  In  the  latter,  the  whole  line  of  country  from 
Tabreez  to  Mesheil,  including  a  broad  strip  on  either  hide  ihe 
great  lines  of  road,  was  almost  utterly  depopulated  by  the 
passage  of  armies;  and  the  whole  of  Khorasan,  with  Yetd 
and  a  large  portion  of  Kerman,  was  reduced  nearly  to  a  de!ieri* 
In  1830-31  came  the  plague,  a  new  and  frightful  visitant^ 
and  swept  over  the  whole  land  with  a  fury,  which  in  these 
happy  climes  can  hardly  be  conceived.  In  the  province  of 
Ghilan  scarcely  one-fifth  of  the  people  survived:  in  several 
towns  and  villages  it  was  even  yet  more  fatal.  Bushtre 
was  utterly  de|X)pidated — so  was  Kennanshah:  and  in  Ma- 
zunderan  the  scourge  was  scarcely  less  severe,  Thiw 
years  of  scarcity*  amounting  almost  to  utter  famine,  sucw 
cecded  to  the  plague  and  consumed  multitudes  whom  pesti- 
lence had  spared.  The  horrors,  of  which  many  a  city  and 
district  was  the  scene,  are  such  as  no  language  can  do  jusike 
to ;  the  streets  and  ways  were  strewed  with  ghastly  object^ 
who  found  sepulture  in  the  maws  of  wolves  and  jackalU 
alone; — hundreds — nay,  thousands  of  miserable  children 
were  left,  fatherless  and  motherless,  to  starve  in  the  bole» 
to  which  they  had  crept,  like  beasts,  for  shelter,  Disen^»  tlie 
never-failing  attendant  on  famine,  came  next  and  fell  on 
those  whom  want  had  weakened,  with  a  demlly  gripe,  that 
in  some  districts  vied  with  the  prostrating  touch  of  plagtie* 
In  the  course  of  between  three  and  four  years  of  these 
accumulated  calanu'ties,  it  is  calculated  that  the  jKipulation  at 

UPersia  lost  nearly  tuo  millions. 

r  Tlie  conilition  uf  the  liyot  has  necessarily  kept  pa^  with 
tliatof  tlie  country  where  he  lives,  and  is  found  lo%ary  in  isinmr 
district,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rule,  to  whicb  he  is  sub* 
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Where  the  effects  of  war  have  nut  been  felt,  and  the  hand  of 
ftprcssiiun  lias  nut  fallen  heavily,  the  situation  of  the  Persian 
int  is  not  uncomfurtable.  His  house,  though  built  of  mud, 
111  arm,  and  may  be  clean  ;  and  he  can  always  spread  a  carpet, 
^feli  nurmuds  (the  work,  probtibly,  of  the  women  of  his  own 
imily),  on  tlie  flix)r  of  his  best  rooni,  for  the  accommodation 
'  a  gue^t.  He  is  comfortably  clad  in  cotton  or  woollen  cloth 
home  manufacture,  or  purchased  with  his  own  produce  from 
fte  nearest  bazaar*  The  fleecy  skins  of  his  own  sheep  afford 
Eim  a  warm  covering  in  winter  and  a  cap  of  the  national  shape 
his  head.  His  wife  and  children  are  equally  well  clothed* 
Ilk  handkerchiefs,  Euroijean  or  native  printed  calicoes,  stout 
Mine^grown  and  home-made  cottons,  coujpose  the  apparel  of 
lie  former,  who,  as  well  as  the  children, and  especially  the  girls, 
(hibit  many  coins  and  ornaments  of  silver  about  their  persons, 
lis  family  fjire  is  generally  frugal :  goixl  wheaten  bread,  iti 
ng  tliin  flaps,  cheese,  sour  milk,  honey,  grape  treacle,  herbs 
^^egetables — such  as  onions,  radishes,  beet-root — and  some 
I  occasionally  ;  or  a  little  meat,  stewed  or  roasted  in  small 
nieces,  or  made  into  soup  with  a  sort  of  pea  or  vetch,  into  which 
bread  is  broken ;  and  sometimes  a  pillau  of  rice  well  but- 
or  with  meat,  and  a  few  plums  and  raisins  by  way  of 
fruits  in  their  6eaj>on,  or  preserved  by  being  dried  ;  rice, 
flour  and  milk,  boiled  with  sugar  into  a  sort  of  porridge; 
bese  things  f«»rm  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peasant's  bill  of 
re  for  the  year  round ;  but  when  a  stranger  of  any  conse- 
lucnce  arrives,  Uiere  are  few  respectable  villages  that  cannot 
imiBh  him  with  a  meal  that  leaves  no  cause  for  complaint, 
reii  though  his  ax)k  be  the  wife  of  a  peasant. 

In    former   years,    all    this  would    have   been  freely   and 
fnuikly  supplied ;  and  a  moderate  remuneration  would  have 
le  every  one  within  the  walls  grateful  and  contented.     But 
Jnce  government  exactions  have  increased — and,  above  all,  since 
ivy  demands  for  victualling  troops,  and  heavy  damages  sus* 
ined  from   them  on   their  march,  have  pinched  the  means 
^f  the  |>easantry,   and    given   rise   to    suspicion  and  alarm, 
ticy  naturally  shrink  from  the  sight  of  a  party  of  strangers^ 
The  first  word  now-a-days  that  a  \  illagcr  utters  in  reply  to 
.  demand  for  shelter  and  supplies,  is  a  solemn  asBeveration  that 
there  are  none   within   his   walls.      Nothing    can   be   more 
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striking  to  a  traveller,  who  has  twice  seen  the  country,  ihjui  the 
alteration,  in  this  particular,  within  tht?  space  of  the  last  twdvt 
jr  fifteen  years,  and  the  increase  of  wretche<ln€»s  m  ' 

Plality  where  he  formerly  saw  plenty  and  expericnccu 
The  eflect  upon  the  national  character  is  any  thing  but  favour^ 
able.  Although,  iJi  souie  instances,  after  experience  has  sh 
tisfied  the  people  of  a  strangers  readiness  to  remunerate  theni, 
and  of  his  disposition  rather  to  befriend  than  to  moiest  thtfm, 
they  have  gladly  received  him  again  ;  in  other  cases,  this  wil* 
lingness  on  his  pai't  to  pay  for  all  necessaries — a  disposition  so 
widely  diJTerent  from  that  of  their  own  countrymen — has  lieen 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  peasantry  to  extort  an  extmva^rml 
price  for  whatever  they  might  be  called  ujx>n  to  furnish* 

Their  manners,  when  confidence  has  overc<jme  the  barriers 
of  doubt  and  alann,  will  in  general  be  found  to  be  frank 
and  simple.  They  will  cluster  round  a  stranger  wilh 
infinite  curiosity  and  interest,  but  without  either  rudeness  or 
impertinence,  and  are  easily  repressed,  if  to  repress  them  be 
desired.  Soon  after  the  traveller  has  alighted,  and  seated  him- 
self on  die  carpets  that  have  been  spread  for  him,  his  host  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  tillage  usually  make  thtir  appearance  to 
welcome  liim— perhaps  bringing  some  little  present  of  fruit,  or 
other  delicacy — and,  taking  their  seaU  at  a  res|)ectful  distancei 

,  remain  gazing  upon  liim,  now  and  then  venturing  Ujxin  a  few 
"Tquestions,  and  very  ready,  upon  the  smallest  encouragement.  In 
enter  into  conversation.  They  are  perfectly  open  and  c<mi- 
municative;  they  will  discuss  the  characters  of  their  iniiDi> 
diate  governors,  explain  their  own  grievances,  tell  him  the 
amount  of  tlie  taxes  they  pay,  the  irregular  exactions  ex- 
torted from  them,  and  the  resources  of  the  surrounding  txmti- 
try ;  abuse  the  royal  family  to  him,  and  make  him  acquainted 

Lwith their  inmost  sentiments  upon  all  subjects.    An  n  '   '         nd 

F gracious  manner  opens  their  lie:u-ts,  anil  a  few  exjji  i>f 

goodwill  send  them  from  his  presence,  blessing  his  good  nature 
and  condescension,  and  praying  that  the  **  age*^  or  n  '  "  f  lie 

*'  Dowlut  Ingreze*'^  (English  nation)  may  soon  come .       i 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  rapacious  Kajars* 

During  this  time  the  women  seldom  apjx^ar,  or  are  only 
flitting  a1x>ut  at  a  distance,  employed  in  their  ordinary  dutin»^ 
But  if,  as  often  happens,  the  stranger  be  put  to  occupy  m. 
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of  the  family  rooiti,  which  in  winter  is  by  far  the  wannest 
and  nio8t  amifnrtahle  berth,  he  will  see  the  females  of  the 
htiu»clioIti  pasfiing  to  and  fro,  unveiled  and  void  of  scruple,  just 
m  he  might  see  them  io  a  cottage  of  Europe,     If  he  gnzes 
anmnd  him,  he  will,  no  doubt,  observe  some  difference  in  the 
QptxiintmcDtfi  and  furniture  of  his  den — a  parcel  of  canvass  and 
carpet  bags  of  bedding  and  clothes  in  one  comer ;  skins  full  of 
butter  in  another ;  a  heap  of  weaving  apparatus  and  half  worked 
in  a  third ;  mnle  and  ass  saddles,  a  matchlock  and  a 
or  two,  with  various  nondescript  paraphernalia  lianging 
walls;  several  large  earthen  jars,  like  great  butts,  con- 
^gmti ;  coals,  and  bfX)ts  and  caps,  and  trash  uf  all  sorts, 
strewed  about,  with  cocks  and  hens  and  cats  playing  at  hide 
and  seek  amongst  the  mass*     All  this^  with  a  fire  made  in  a 
bole  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  differs  greatly  from  the  better 
arrangement*  the  trim  chimney,  the  bed,  the  chair  and  table 
outfits  and  all  the  houR^wifery  of  an  humble  christian  domicile. 
The  life  of  these  Rvots  is  one  of  moderate  labour.     None 
of  the  operations  of  agriculture  appear  to  be  very  toilsome. 
The  soil  is  easily  scratchetl  by  their  light  ploughs  so  as  to 
prepare  it  for  receiving  the  seed,  and  reaping  the  heavy  crops, 
that  often  reward  this  small  extreme  of  labour,  is  the  most 
fatiguing  operation   they  have  to  go  through.     The  corn  is 
reaped  by  the  men ;  and  so  C4?rtain  is  the  weather  at  the  season 
of  cutting  it,  that  they  leave  it,  without  fear  of  sjwUing  from 
lUiDt  in  piles  to  lie  trodden  out  upon  the  field,  or  bring  it  home 
uix>n   the  backs  of  cattle  and   asses  to  the   Khennun    or 
threshing  ground  of  the  village,  where  the  process  is  effected 
by  tlie  feet  of  cattle  and  horses.     Amongst  the  most  laborious 
as   well    as  important   parts    of   agriculture    is    the    irriga- 
iioii  of   the   fields  in  spring  after   the  seed  has  lieen  sown. 
This  oi^eratjon   is  often  performed  at  night,  as   the  stream 
eomes  in  turn  to  each  farmer;  and  a  traveller  is  often  forced 
to  diverge  several  miles  from  his  proper  road  to  avoid  the  mud 
occasioned  by  the  overflow  of  these  rills,  while  his  ear  is  saluted 
frcmi  an  hundred  quarters  by  the  voices  of  the  peasants  shout- 
ing out  directions  to  each  other  regarding  the  course  of  the 
Btrewiis. 

Sun-rise  and  sun-set  are  the  hours  to  see  a  Persian  village 
under  its  most  characteristic  a^i^ect.     By  the  break  of  day 


are  nctnre,  the  shrill  vai<N?9  of  the  women  are 
■nw^gliwl  with  tl>e  blot  noim  ot  the  ^H-hanticleers''  ttmt 
iooital  mbove  th^in,  ami  the  deep  barking  of  the  wntd 
dogt;  and  one  may  see  tbem  sillying  forth  from  their  ni^hti 
laif%t  'Uld  taking  to  the  housetops^  with  li^arttieTtts  hiuldletl 
in  haslcv  Next  come  the  men, — caleeoon  in  band«  clusitfrin 
berr  and  there  around  a  blaze  of  weeds — the  young  tnd 
tenlly  shouldering  their  great  spades,  and  lounging  off 
their  tasks.  Before  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  are  seen  dartin 
up  the  sky»  a  huge  bellowing  and  bleating  makes  its 
heard,  and  frt>m  a  score  or  two  of  black  yawning  jiortals  ciy 
rush  hundreds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  horses,  as«<es,  and  cjuneld 
bayed  by  several  dozen  of  large  fierce  dogs,  and  belabour 
by  a  score  of  stout  young  fellows  with  sticks  and  clubs  da 
ing,  jostling,  curvetting,  and  thundering  thnnigh  the  narnii( 
lanes,  almost  overturning  the  little  dwellings  in  their  cour 
while  the  shouts  of  their  drivers  add  to  the  direful  din*  In  I 
few  minutes  the  rush  has  passed  the  gates,  and  at!  the  enviriHii 
of  the  village  are  seen  covered  with  its  live  stock  of  all  t\& 
Bcriptions,  streaming  in  every  direction  to  their  ta>k»  aiij 
grazing  grounds.  The  elders  take  their  j>ost  by  the  gali 
gazing  on  the  departing  youngsters,  and  waiting  for  tlie  earJf 
beams  of  the  sun  to  wann  their  stiffened  limbs;  but  siifJt 
the  continued  yells  of  the  old  ladies  and  the  screams 
uproar  of  the  children,  mingled  with  the  vngoroun  rennMi-i 
sirances  of  their  mothers,  sufficiently  testify  that  alt  within  [ 
the  walls  has  not  jeC  soboided  into  the  tjuiet  routine  of  tht*] 
davt  and  it  is  not  for  scane  time  that  die  cessation  of  the  rla- 1 
motir  gives  token  t}viit  tlic  village  is  reduced  to  its  ordinarjf 
ilat^  of  tnuiquillit} 

As  highly  inn-!r.i:  \  J  .  f    P;.r>»;in  manners  we  are  tcinpteJ 
lo  extract  from  <.^.>k»aci  John^^us  ivork,  a  sketch  which  be  j 
giTfa  of  the  mode  of  tmvelliqg  aiinpted  by  the  |xiorer  cha»  \ 
in  thai  eouolrr>  aimI  whMi  wev  IWm  personal  experieni^  ko^'* 
to  be  in  the  main  as  fiiilhful  aa  it  is  graphic, 

"•  H  tbff  »«^v«  H*»  wit^  ^Tn»  h  s  m-Jr  k>J  turn  -  •►    ' 

Hlgf)    t^^«r  »^---  r.-^sv-^^  s--r-r  r    t-T-V-    YT   T-   TTT     "'^  .   •       '    ''   U 
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carpet)  roUed  up:  on  these,  thrown  rather  &r  hack,  the  rider  tits.  There  are 
rings  and  hooks  of  iron  fixed  to  the  saddle,  on  which  various  articles  are  hung, 
and  icadi  nearly  to  the  ground.  These  usually  consist,  First — Of  a  hair-cloth 
shag  for  the  beast,  containing  chopped  straw  or  chafil  Seamd — A  cylindrical 
!  widi  a  caleeoon,  having  on  its  sides  pipes  for  the  tongs,  an  iron  rod  for 
the  pipes  of  the  caleeoon,  and  its  chillum  and  tobacco.  The  case  is 
often  painted  or  covered  with  carpeting.  By  the  side  of  the  beast  walks  the 
man,  with  a  wallet  on  his  back  like  a  knapsack,  and  bearing  a  stick  knobbed  at 
the  lower  end ;  he  has  generally  a  child  either  on  his  wallet  or  on  his  shoulder ; 
and  sonietimes  one  also  walking  by  his  side.  The  man  is  relieved  by  the  woman 
from  the  ass  as  often  as  her  strength  will  permit 

**  At  the  end  of  every  mile  or  two,  the  party  sit  down  on  grass  or  stones,  and, 
in  preference,  near  water.  They  travel  thus  by  moonlight,  and  in  the  cool 
boors  of  tlie  mornings  and  evenings.  After  nine  in  the  morning,  in  hot  weather, 
diey  make  a  longer  halt,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  their  victuals  and  of 
eating  and  sleeping. 

•  Having  predetermined  on  some  place  nclr  water  for  this  purpose,  they  begin  at 
some  distance,  on  their  approach  to  it,  to  collect  dry  weeds,  sticks,  dung  of  cattle, 
and  other  combustibles,  on  or  near  the  road,  and  thus  continue  gathering  until 
diey  arrive  at  the  selected  spot  The  ass  is  here  unloaded  and  turned  loose, 
widi  his  saddle  on,  to  pasture  on  the  weeds :  if  the  place  be  totally  sterile,  the 
bag  of  chopped  straw  is  attached  to  his  head,  he  being  secured  by  the  long  chain 
fitttened  to  his  head  stall,  which  serves  on  the  road  both  for  bridle  and  whip. 
The  nurmud  is  laid  on  the  evenest  spot  of  gpround,  in  the  shade,  or  behind  the 
wall  of  a  ruin,  if  there  be  one,  to  screen  the  female  from  view.  The  wallet  or 
doaUe  bag,  before  mentioned,  is  then  opened,  the  contents  of  which,  if  the 
traveller  be  not  in  a  state  of  wretchedness,  are  a  cup  or  wooden  bowl  of  sour 
milk,  a  quantity  of  dough,  worked  up  the  preceding  evening  with  a  little  leaven, 
tied  in  the  tanned  skin  of  a  sheep  or  goat  This  dough  is  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  morning  sun,  or  to  that  of  the  fire,  to  complete  its  rising.  The  towa,  or 
Hat  iron  baking  utensil,  is  then  unhooked  from  the  saddle.  It  is  of  oval  form 
about  ten  inches  by  five.  They  place  it  on  the  burning  fuel  to  be  heated,  while 
pieces  of  dough  are  detached  from  the  mass  and  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the 
towa,  being  about  a  thumb's  breadth  at  the  edge  and  thinner  in  the  middle,  like 
a  biscuit  They  are  wrought  into  this  form  by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  and 
pricked  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  The  cake  is  slowly  baked  on  the  plate  of  iron, 
but  not  tamed,  the  upper  side  being  merely  held  to  the  embers  till  it  is  browned. 
During  this  process,  sometimes  performed  by  the  female,  but  oftener  by  the  man, 
one  of  the  party  goes  to  the  nearest  village  to  purchase  a  supply  of  some  milk, 
unless  there  be  some  of  the  preceding  meal  remaining,  in  which  case  it  is  pre- 
Krved  in  a  leathern  bottle  hung  at  the  saddle.  It  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
becomes  a  very  sharp  and  acid  beverage.  This,  and  a  portion  of  the  wheat  or 
biriey  cakes  left  of  former  meals,  form  the  principal  part,  and  generally  the  whole, 
of  their  daily  nourishment  Sometimes  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  few 
berries,  or  wild  sorre),  which  serves  to  quench  their  thirst  on  the  mountains. 
Of  a  young  thistle.  This  they  dig  out  of  the  ground  as  deep  as  possible :  the 
green  prickly  leaves  and  the  top  serve  as  fodder  for  the  ass ;  the  remaining  part 
is  eaten  by  themselves.  Sometimes  they  may  have  had  an  opportunity,  in  passing 
tiirougfa  the  last  town,  to  add  a  few  luxuries  to  their  store,  such  as  a  bard  white 
curd  cheese,  leaves  of  salad,  a  green  melon,  a  few  onions,  or,  at  least,  their  top 
leares,  which  they  do  not  reject,  some  salt,  and  a  few  seeds  of  the  poppy;  the 
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iatttff,  wben  stuck  upon  the  flattened  dough,  g;ives  the  bread  a  soft  an 
flavour.         •         •         •         •       In  thui  minutedetail  of  ihtf  Itsivetrin^l 
nients  of  ihe  poorer  Periijtns  we  may  recoj^ise  many  circuinsuncr  iHy 

alluded  to  in  ^ered  history*     U  ia  not  likely  tluit  habiti  of  life  .  ^       <,ml 

iiiartificiai  can  have  deviated  moch  from  thoae  of  the  j^tttriarclii  of  old.  Th« 
repoifcc  in  the  open  uir,  the  preparation  of  breads  the  leinurtly  journcyinf,  «itd  a 
Variety  of  tuhordinate  circumstancest  fltsocinte  intimately  with  the  n«)ihifi»  UN 
gather  from  St^ripturc  of  a  way-fkring  tifc»«^d  perhaps  from  fiome  of  t)ii*.«raoUl«i7 
gfroupain  the  wilds  of  Arabia  or  Persia  the  puinter  might  dmvH  ttinny  intefttliii|c 
nratenaK  for  ihe coaipoaitlon  of  a  ^flight  into  Bgjr^iL' '" — (p.  1^9,  et  ae<[.} 


The  Eeliauts  of  Persia,  who  form  so  large  and  importajst  a 
portion  of  tlie  population,  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  Nomiulc 
tril)es,  sprung  from  different  original  stocks  scattered  over  the 
whole  paiitoral  surface  of  the  country,  which,  in  pro{X)rt]on 
to  the  part  which  is  cultivated,  is  enormoubly  great.  Tliey 
are  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  Nomade  ]K>pLilation  found 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  with  this  diflerence,  that 
the  latter  having  greater  space  to  move  in,  and  frequently 
occupying  deserts  with  only  spare  spots  of  pasture,  ke«^p  mare 
apart  and  seldom  intrude  much  among  their  agricullural  or 
commercial  neighbours ;  while  **  in  Persia  alone  we  find  the 
**  anomaly  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  with  Nomade  habits 
"  existing  separately  from  the  rest,  yet  residing  in  tlie  heiu-t  of 
*'  the  commumty  of  which  they  form  a  part,  supplying  the 
**  principal  military  force  of  the  country,  its  only  hercdiuuy 
"  aristocracy,  and  in  general  the  sovereign  himselfr 

It  is  difficidt  for  the  settled  inhabitants  of  liritaia  to  fonii  a 
conception  of  such   a  population;    but  let  them   fitncy  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  North umberlimd,  or   Yorkahift*, 
instead  of  being  occupied  by  flocks  of  sheep,  tenantctl  by 
hordes  of  semi-^vages  like  gipsies,  living  in  low  black  tentSi 
scattered  in  groups  over  the  country,  acknowledging  no  right 
of  control  but  in  their  own  chiefs,  mixing  little  with  the  low 
land  people,  and   exceedingly   addicted   to  plundering   sun 
thieving    from    their    neighbours ;  —  in     short,     what 
Scottish   highlaaders   must  have    lieen  some   centuries    ago 
excepting  that  these  ha4.I  always   fixed  habitutions,   wb 
the  Eeliauts  of  Persia  frequently  change  tlieir  place  of  abodi 
and  keep  chiefly  to  their  tents;  ami  that,  instead  of  bljsic^^5 
cattle  and  black-faced  highland  sheep,  we  see  the  plaij 
hill  pastures  of  Persia  covere<l  with  herds  of  camtdn, 
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ftxid  fine  bmod  mares,  besides  tbe  dotnestic  animals 

'  to  N  highland  clan* 

It  i»  Dolf  however,  to  be  understood  that  these  Nomadie 

tihes  are  either   constantly   on    the   move,   or   vmt  rove  at 

ill  over  the  whole  country.     Each  has  its  own  limits— its 

funiT  pastures  and  its  wintering  grounds^ — its  patches  of 

iltiTalion  and  fixed  abodes  for  its  labourers,  of  whidi  every 

iribe  has  M«De ;  and  none  can  encroach  on  tlie  beat  of  another 

litliout  the  certainty  of  a  serious  dispute.     It  is  true  that  the 

limmer  and  winter  grounds,  the  f/('i/4^^and  kwhldkny  as  they 

iermcMl,  are  often  distant  from  each  other;  and  tliat  the 

ribe  in  moving  has  to    pass   over  tracU   to    whicli    it  has 

^  claim ;  but  all  these  matters  are  so  well  understood^  that 

els  seldom  occur  unless  where  some  previous  exaspera- 

has  existed. 

The    Koordish    tribes,    though    generally    regarded   as    a 

ft    race,    are    no    other    than    the    descendants    of  a 

Cian  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,   who 

rigioally  dwelt  in,  or  were  at  sf>me  early  period  driven  into, 

difltrult   mountainous  district   which  they  still  occupy. 

The  similarity  of  their  habits  and  propensities,  not  less  than 

ihfir   language,   assuredly  a    dialect   of  ancient    Pehlivi, 

itJy  attest  this;    and  we  may  trace  a  confirmation  of 

rill  the  tradition,  w^hich  declares  them  to  be  the  progeny 

^  who  were  saved  (no  doubt  by  flight)  from  the  cruelty 

the  t%T^nt  Zohauk.     Of  their  antiquity  there  can  be  no 

ion,  for  they  differ  but  little  even  now  from  their  an- 

the  brave  Carduchii,  described  by  Xeuophon  in  his 

account    of    the    celebrated    retreat   of   the   10,000   Greeks. 

kmcmg  the  principal  tribes  that  inhabit  what  is  properly  termed 

Persian  Koordistan,  may  be  enumerated  the  Doonibellee,  the 

teejan,  Hyderiiidee,  Jelallee,  Takoor,    Mookree,  Ilakkaree, 

ree,  Seelkeh,  Zerzaw,  Bilbas,  Maamesh,  Kara   Kalp^k^ 

&«•   The  Bebah  Koords  of  Suleimaneah,  though  that  state 

subject  to  Persian  rule,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 

:  in  question.    But    there  are,    besides  those  enumerated, 

be  Kuords  of  AdeUn,  a  distinct   province  having  its  own 

Tl  of  these  trilies,  which,  as  a  glance  at  Colonel 

Innteiths   map  will   show,   occupy   an    extensive   tract  of 
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"^"  ,    tf    5teel,    a«    ''^Vch  are  the  \ance,  t  h  J  1 
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jwns  and  villages,  like  the  fixed  population  of  the  country. 

riitis  the  large  town  and  fertile  district  of  Souje  Bulai^h  is 
the  residence  of  the  chiefs  and  many  of  the  clan,  of  Mookrce ; 
Oo»hnoo  is  of  the  Zerzaw,  Julamerig  of  the  Hukkaree, 

[hoce  and  its  neighlnmring  villages  of  the  Doomhellee, 
&c.  6cc  The  Eeliuuts  of  these  tribes  live  in  tents,  and  drive 
their  flocks  and  herds  to  their  pastures  during  summer,  retiring 
in  winter  into  villages  that  rather  resemble  a  nest  of  burrows  in 
-the  ground  than  human  habitations.  There  they  vegetate 
during  the  rigours  of  a  season  which  covers  tlie  country  with 
snow  generally  for  five  months  out  of  the  twelve^,  living  on 
the  forage  they  have  collected  during  the  warm  weather,  or 
driving  their  flocks  to  scrape  under  the  snow  for  a  little 
withered  grass.  In  these  caverns  they  remain  huddled  up 
with  their  cattle  and  women,  until  the  return  of  summer  sends 
tfaccn  forth  again  to  pasture  and  to  plutiden 

A  desire  to  possess  the  property  of  others  seems  to  be  the 
ruling  and  characteristic  propensity  of  all  these  tribes ;  and 
rajiine, — whether  on  the  great  scale,  in  military  expeditions 
uniler  some  leader  of  renown,  or  when,  in  lesser  parties,  they  stop 
and  eitrip  travellers  or  rob  caravans, — is  the  proper  and  pro- 
fessed calling  of  the  Koords,  although  they  do  not  pmbably 
in  tliese  respects  exceed  the  expertness  of  their  neigh liours  of 
the  Lour  and  Lac  tribes.  The  plunder  of  a  caravan,  worth 
more  than  75,000/.  sterling  in  merchandise  and  cattle,  not 
two  years  ago,  by  the  Jelallee  Koords,  a  robbery  which  brought 
both  tlie  Turkish  and  Persian  Governments  upon  their  heads, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  audacity  when  booty  is  in  question. 
The  treacherous  murder  of  the  learned  and  unfortunate 
Schultz,  by  order  of  the  Meer  of  Rewandooz,  or  by  the 
Hakkaree  Koords;  and  of  Captain  Grant,  and  Lieutenant 
FothcTi  '  u  who,  at  a  more  remote  period,  fell  victims  to 
the  unj  lJ  avarice  of  the  Feilee  chief,  testify  sufficiently 

to  the  suspicious  jealousy  with  which  they  regard  any  attempt 
at  foreign  interference,  and  the  extreme  danger,  which  any 
one  who  risks  himself  in  the  country  of  those  who  set  the 
authority  of  goveniment  at  detiance,  must  be  understocxl  to 

I,  even  though  his  safety  may  be  guaranteed  by  the  strongest 
and    provided  for,  ostensibly,   by   the   most   specious 
ay  of  guards  and  guides  to  protect  him. 
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The  next  division  of  the  tribes,  we  have  to  menticm,  consiito 
of  those  who  are  of  Arab  origin.  These  are  mostly  to  W 
found  upon  the  low  land  stretching  altm  '  f  <en  the  moinv 
tains  and  the  Persian  gulf,  called  the  «  an  and  ChiiAb, 

with  Susiana  and  the  skirts  of  tlie  mountains,  all  the  wa;  to 
Koordistan.     There  are  also  some  to  be  met  with  in  KliornAiui 
and  Balkh,  where  they  still  remain  a  distinct  race.     Besickt 
the  more  important  tribes  of  Chaab  and  Beni  Lam,  and  many 
others  on  the  gulft  there  are  some  whose  origin  has  been  tnicicd 
to  the  early  Arabian  conquerors  ;    but  who,  having  settled 
among  the  indigenous  tribes,  have  acquired  Ijotii  their  habiti 
and  language;  insomuch    that    they  now    are    usually    imti- 
merated  among   them,    even    by  the   native   Persians    thenw 
selves.     Such  are  the  tribe  of  Zengenah,  who  spring  from  the 
followers  of  Hoossein  the  grandson  of  Mahomet,  and  who,  aftw 
the  persecutions  and  death  of  that  chief,  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains    of    Koordistan.       Such,    too,    are    the    K^lhcret 
{called  Colors  by  Major  Keppel),  who  according  to  some,  aie 
the  descendants  of  a  number  of  beautiful  women  (Hourie<) 
collected  by  some  false  prophet  to  people  his  terrestrial  {lan^ 
dise;  the  Gourans,  the  Wern\ezeear,  and  others,  who  also  are, 
for  the  most  part,  Allee-Ullaliees ;   that  is,  believers  in  ibe 
divinity  of  Allee,  the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Dushtistan  and  Chaab  retain  the  languagi^ 
and  dress,  and  preserve  the  customs  of  their  mother  countiy 
They  are  nearly  as  wild  and  impatient  of  control  as  their  ances 
tors  of  Nejd  ;  and  are,  like  them,  preilatory,  poor,  frugal,  and 
contented.  The  story  of  their  contemptuous  pity  for  a  country 
like  England,  to  which  providence  had  denied  the  possession  ol 
a  single  date-tree,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  TIksa 
are,  of  all,  the  tribes  least  available  to  Government,  eithei 
as  contributors  to  the  revenue,  or  to  the  military  force  of  lh< 
country.  Those  of  Khorasan,  on  the  contrary,  transphmted 
distant  soil,  although  they  preserve  in  some  respects 
and  appearances  of  the  original  stock,  have  yet  in  ollii 
assimilated  themselves  greatly  to  the  manners  of  their  neigh 
hours,  and  contribute  to  government  their  share  lioth 
revenue  and  military  force.  The  Dunteh^  or  regiment  of  Arab 
Adjemies,  furnished  by  certain  districts  in  the  neighbourliocid 
of  Shahrood^  and  commanded  by  the  chief  of  an  Ar 
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who  liT€S  in  the  neighbourhood,  did  good  service  in  the  late 
campaigns  of  Khorasan. 

The  last  division  of  Eeliauts,  like  that  just  spoken  of,  consists 
of  strangers,  who  at  various  times  have  come  into  Persia  from  the 
{dains  of  Tartary,  and  constitute  what  are  called  the  Turkish 
tribes.  The  first  appearance  of  these  hordes  in  Persia  is  said 
to  have  been  early  in  the  seventh  century,  when  a  tribe  named 
Khozars,  under  their  chief  Zubeel,  issuing  from  the  plains  of 
the  Volga,  joined  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  Greorgia  and,  en- 
tering with  him,  obtained  a  permanent  footing.  Since  that 
period  various  races,  by  families,  by  names,  or  by  nations, 
from  the  deserts  beyond  the  Oxus  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  have  poured  periodically  into  the  country.  The  Par- 
thians  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  of  Scythian  origin.  Next 
came  the  dynasties  of  Saman,  of  Ghiznee,  and  of  Seljook,  who 
descoided  from  Toorkomans.  The  Moghuls,  under  Chenghiz, 
left  no  considerable  colonies ;  but  the  Toorks,  who  came  with 
Timour,  deluged  the  country,  and  were  succeeded,  though  less 
sweepingly,  by  the  Oozbegs. 

Besides  these  great  inroads,  many  tribes,  pressed  forward  by 
a  teeming  population,  entered  Mawuralneher,  and  settled  on 
the  desert  between  that  province  and  Khorasan,  from  whence 
they  have  insinuated  themselves  into  Persia.  From  these 
Tarious  marauders  have  sprung  the  noblest  of  the  military 
tribes  now  in  Persia.  The  Kajars,  for  instance  (spelt  also 
Kudgers,  Cadjers,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways),  the  ruling 
race  at  this  day,  and  the  Kara-Tatars ;  the  Beyauts  of  Nisha- 
pour,'the  Affshars,  scattered  all  over  Persia,  the  Mookuddums, 
the  Jalloyers,  the  Gereilee,  the  Hadjildr,  and  many  others,  came 
in  with  Timour;  and  the  Ghileechee  of  Subzawar,  in  Khorasan, 
derive  fit>m  the  stock  of  Tocktamish  the  ruler  of  Kipchauk, 
and  doubtless  accompanied  that  leader  when  he  invaded  Persia 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  chiefs  of  these  tribes,  forming,  as  has  been  observed^ 
the  only  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  being  i)er- 
sons  of  great  power  and  influence,  are  very  much  in  attendance 
at  court.  Their  children  and  the  younger  branches  of  the 
fiimily,  educated  in  the  capital,  where  they  are  very  generally 
retained  as  hostages  for  the  fealty  of  their  father  and  chief, 
become  polished,  and  transformed  into  a  strong  resemblance  of 
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the  regular  court  dej>endants,  whom  they  afFect  to  despise ;  arid 
losing  in  great  measure  that  frank  sincOTty  and  blu»t  lionesty, 
which  is  the  boast  of  the  Keliauts,  degenerate  into  the  worth- 
less and  artificial  character,  which  we  have  described  os 
pertaining  to  the  courtiers.  Advancing  in  life  after  thia 
sort  of  education,  they  either  obtain  aervicCj  military  or  civil, 
or  return  to  their  native  districts,  leaving  their  children  to 
pursue  the  same  course. 

The  traveller,  who  would  Bee  them  in  their  true  light, 
must  go  to  their  own  countries,  where,  surrounded  by  thdr 
people,  they  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage*  The  immediate 
inducements  to  dissimulation  being  removed,  they  recover  their 
natural  frankness,  and  many  of  them  are  found  to  be  liberal, 
hospitable,  and  intrepid,  although  too  often  passionate  and 
overbearing.  The  smallest  opix>sition  or  provocation  calls 
forth  their  innate  arrogance,  and  then  neitlier  prudence  nc*r 
decency  can  restrain  them.  So  well  is  this  failing  of  theirs 
known,  that  even  the  sovereign,  when  he  happens  to  have  been 
tlie  object  of  their  intemperance,  does  little  more  than  smile  nl 
the  irrascible  ebullitions  of  an  **  Eeliautee.^ 

The  people  resemble  their  chiefs  in  their  rude  and  barbarous 
independence,  in  their  savage  recklessness  of  bloody  and  i' 
insatiable  thirst  for  rapine.  Unable,  from  jx>verty,  to  t^i 
their  passions,  yet  untaught  to  subdue  them,  thdr  exctffi^ses, 
when  opportunity  offers,  are  frightful.  With  tlie  precepts  < 
practice  of  religitm  they  are  for  the  most  part  quite  unn 
quiiinted,  and  sttarcely  observe  its  slightest  external  forms  or 
most  positive  inhibitions,  A  Koord,  relates  tlie  author  of 
Sketches  in  Persia^  in  a  free  conversation  on  this  subject  vrith 
an  English  gentleman  remarkeil  tliat,  for  his  part,  he  thought 
the  religion  of  his  tribe  resembled  tliat  of  the  Franks  rathe 
than  of  the  Persians. — **  How  so?**  inquired  the  KnglisluniJ 
^"  Why,""  replietl  the  other,  '*  we  drink  wine,  eat  liogs"  ili-«h, 
"  keep  no  fasts,  and  say  no  prayers."'  He  had  cibst^rved  nf> 
public  acts  of  worship  among  the  British,  and  imagined  they 
never  performed  any. 

The  same  ".uthor  gives  a  sketch  from  the  mouth  of  an 
Affshar  chief,  which  affords  an  interesting  view  of  samr  of  tlu-ir 
domestic  customs  md  feiUngs.     "  My  father,"  said  the  du>f» 


♦*  hiuJ  twohrothei-s,  one  older  and  the  other  younger  than  him- 

•*  «elf*     These  four  young  men  you  see  lliere  are  grand^ns  of 

**  my  eldest  uncle^  who  was  head  of  the  famUy ;  their  eldest 

**  brother  commands  a  troop  of  horse,  all  of  the  tribe  of  Affshar, 

**  with  the  king ;  and  this  is  my  cousin,  the  son  of  my  youngest 

*♦  uncle.     My  family  consists  of  six  children  ;  all,  except  one, 

*<  by  the  same  mother,  my  wife,  daughter  of  Futeh  AUee  Khan 

**  Afllshar,  a  famous  chief,  who  on  the  death  of  Nader  Shah 

**  (who  you  know  was  of  our  tribe),  aspired  to  the  throne. 

**  My  good  father4n4aw  however  lost  his  life  in  attempting 

"  to  become  a  king,  and  I  married  his  oqihan  daughter — an 

**  excellent  woman,  but  who  carries  her  head  rather  high ;  as 

••  no  doubt  she  has  a  right  to  do,  from  recollection  of  her 

•*  father's  pretensions.     Look,"^  said  he  softly,  for  the  interior 

Jipartnients  were  within  ear-shot,  "  look  at  that  youngster  at 

**  if         '    ;  end  of  the  room;  he  is  my  son.     His  mother  was 

**  tl  1  I  iter  of  a  jeweller  at  Ispahan,  an  uncommonly  pretty 

**  girl.     He  is  a  fi!ie  lad,  but  I  dare  hardly  notice  him ;  and 

**  he  is,  you  see,  not  allowed  to  sit  within  ten  yards  of  the 

**  grandsons  of  Futeh  AUee  Khan  Affshar. — This  is  all  very 

**  pfTopcr,''  he  added ;  "  it  is  attention  to  the  dam,  as  well  as 

**  to  die  sire,  that  keeps  the  breed  good.  Besides,  the  influence 

**  of  females  amongst  us  Eeliauts  is  very  great,  and  if  we  did 

**  not   treat  them   witli  respect,   matters  would  not  be  long 

**  right. My  fatlier  and  his  bmthers  livetl 

**  together»  and  we  do  the  scmie.  Our  inheritance  was  equal, 
♦*  and  each  of  the  three  branches  is  chai-ged  a  day's  expenditure 
"  successively.  Entertainments  and  inijiostsare  paid  in  equal 
**  shares.  We  seek,  by  intermarriages,  to  strengthen  those 
**  ties  wliich  are  our  only  defence  against  oppression  and  de- 
**  struction.  We  are  Toorks,"'  he  concluded,  laughing,  '*  and 
*•  consequently,  you  may  suppose,  have  often  violent  quarrels ; 
**  but  the  necessity  of  our  condition  soon  reconciles  us  again, 
"  and  we  are  at  present,  and  will  long,  I  hope,  continue  a 
**  united  family.'' 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  period  of  an  Eeliaut  s  life  is  the 
time  when  those  who  occupy  villages,  or  stationary  encanip- 
meiits  in  winter,  having  exhausted  all  their  spring  pasture,  fly 
from  the  heats  of  suimner,  and  leaving  their  fixed  abodes, 
repair  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breezes  and  luxuriant  ha'bageof  their 
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yeilciks  in  tlie  mountains*  It  is  the  season  of  uuiversaT  I1b«tqr 
and  cnjoynicnt;  restraint  is  at  an  eml,  and  every  crenlur^ 
man  and  brute,  seems  to  bound  witli  a  freer  siep  while  inhaling 
the  exhilarating  air  of  these  vast  and  elevated  regions.  Men, 
women  and  children  shake  ofl*  the  listless  air  which  hang« 
around  them  in  the  low  country — the  women  particularlyt 
who,  in  spite  of  the  less  rigorous  customs  of  the  tribe;!*,  are 
always  subjeeteti  to  some  degree  of  restraint  in  towns  And  viU 
lages,  enjoy  their  recovered  freedom  and  ply  their  domestic 
duties,  and  thoise  of  the  dairy,  with  renewed  spirits.  Tents  (the 
well  known  kara-chdder  or  black  tents),  temporary  hutfe  of 
leaves  and  branches,  where  there  is  wood,  a  few  blankets 
pieces  of  cloth  when  there  is  none,  serve  all  the  purposes 
habitations;  and  the  whole  is  to  them  something  of  what  a  pic- 
nic party  or  a  fete-cliampetre  is  to  us — a  season  of  pleasure  and 
delight.  The  tTaveller  reaching  some  eminence,  which  over- 
looks the  valley  where  they  have  settled  for  the  time,  may 
see  their  tents  stretched  in  clusters  over  the  ground, 
horses,  camels,  mules,  sheep,  and  cattle,  ranging  at  Urg 
around.  The  young  men  hunt,  ride,  and  practise  miUtary 
exercises,  or  sit  smoking  in  circles  round  a  story-teller, 
who  amuses  them  with  his  tales.  The  elders  of  the  tribe  have 
their  separate,  and  more  sober  rhinion.  The  chief,  if  he  be 
there,  has  probably  mustered  a  party  of  his  fumily  and  friendi* 
to  chase  the  mountain  sheep  or  deer,  or  to  bring  down  the 
Ahoobarreh  or  the  mountain  partridge  with  his  hawkd^  The 
women  meanwlule  spin,  weave  carpets,  make  cloth,  pref 
the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and  cook  for  the  evening's  me 
The  elder  paupers  of  the  camp  and  the  boys  look  after  llie 
flocks  and  herds. 

The  march  of  one  of  these  parties,  when  changing  iti 
place  of  abode,  is  an  interesting  spectacle.  The  oittin  body 
is  generally  preceded  by  an  advanced  guard  of  stout 
young  men,  well  armed.  Then  follow  large  flocks  of  the 
various  animals  belonging  to  the  tribe,  covering  the  coun- 
try on  all  sides,  driven  by  the  lads  and  dder  shepherds  of 
the  clan.  Stout  horses  called  yahoos,  mules,  anti  ataeft  or 
camels,  arc  loaded  with  the  goods  of  the  community,  tent*, 
clothes,  ptits,  and  utensils  of  all  sorts,  packed  in  "  nw»i 
**  mired  disorder;*"  on  the  top  of  these  hetcrogencou!*  biirthc 
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may  be  seen  sitting  the  elder  children,  who  act  the  part  of 
drivers ;  on  others,  the  lesser  urchins,  who  can  do  nothing  but 
bold  on,  which  they  do  most  manfully,  with  feet  and  claws ; 
on  others  ride  the  superannuated  of  the  tribe — some  bent  double 
ifitb  age,  and  scarcdy  discernible  from  the  rags,  in  which  they 
are  half  buried.  The  young  men  and  women  bustle  about,  pre- 
venting, with  the  assistance  of  their  dogs,  the  cattle  from  stray-^ 
ing  too  far.    The  mothers,  carrying  their  young  infants,  trudge 
along  on  foot,  carefully  watching  their  domestic  goods ;  while 
the  men,  armed  to  the  teetii,  and  duly  prepared  for  action,  pace 
steadily  and  in  sober  mood  along  the  flanks  of  the  column, 
guarding  and  controlling  its  gradual  movements.    A  traveller 
cannot  fail  of  being  struck  with  the  powerful  frames,  dark 
ruddy  complexions,  fine  eyes,  masculine  features,  but  ruthless 
and  determined  looks,  of  these  sturdy  wanderers ;  and  with 
the  nut-brown  hue,  lit  up  with  vivid  crimson,  that  warms  the 
dieek  and  gives  brilliancy  to  the  piercing  black  eyes  and  white 
teeth  of  their  gipsy-like  females— those  we  mean  who  can  still 
boast  of  youth,  for  their  beauty  soon  fades  from  exposure  and 
labour,  leaving  behind  it  but  a  brown  and  shrivelled  skin*  and 
deformed  features,  which  realize  our  ideas  of  hags  and  witches. 
We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  even  to  touch  upon  the 
Tocnrkomans  of  the   northern  border  of  Ehorasan,  or  the 
Koordish  tribes  opposed  to  them  in  the  same  quarter.     But  we 
may  possibly  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  hereafter,  and 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  that  nation  of  fierce  man-stealers. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  bring  our  sketch  of  the  Persian 
people  to  a  close,  regretting  our  inability  to  do  the  subject 
complete  justice.     It  is,  we  repeat,  a  most  interesting  one  to 
this  country,  and  so  it  ought  to  be  felt. 

In  fbtmer  numbers  of  this  review  we  have  strenuously  urged 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Persia.  Our  conviction  is,  that,  if  this  object  be  overlooked 
or  neglected,  if  it  be  not  promptly  and  vigorously  secured,  the 
consequence  will  be  irreparable  injury  to  the  British  empire. 
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>  therefore,  infer  that  the  Ass<:>ciation  **  for  the  a<lvaiice- 
'^Sii  of  science,^  is  a  misnomer? — and  that  it  will  not  attain 
!iL*  great  eiid,  to  which  its  efforts  are  professetily  directed? 
tfy  no  means.     It  will,  doubtless,  be  a  jxiwerful  instrument  in 
ictending  the  domain  of  human  knowledge;  but  it  will  not 
so  by  the  means,  or  in  tlie  manner,  which  some  of  its 
Bembers  expect.      Its   immediate  eifect  will  be  diffusion; 
will  show  how^  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  know;  above  all, 
will    teach    multitudes  to    feci   the   pure   and   unalloyed 
light,   which   springs   from   the   contemplation  of  general 
iws.     By  such  means  it  will  call  into  existence  a  myriatl  of 
Dquirers  who,  without  the  suggestings  and  promptings  of 
nch  minds  as  lead  tlie  operations  of  this  institution,  would 
b%er  have  directed  a  thought    to   science.       They  will  be 
light  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it ;  they  will  be  drilled 
nxniits  in   the  great  scientific   army,  be  taught  how  to 
tect  their  movements   in  combination,  and   be  directed  to 
jids,  the  full  value  and  importance  of  which  they  will  only 
Sscover  after  their  attainment.  The  numerous  body  of  privates, 
bus  raised  and  disciplined,  will  subsequently  furnish  officers 
We  of  leading  on   to  conquest,   and  of  extending   the 
ry  of  knowledge.     How  much  will  the  chances  be  then 
L-reased  of  tlie  advent  of  some  other  Newton  or  Laplace, 
raise   the  curt^iin,  which  veils  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
|i)$play  new  wonders  to  an  admiring  and  instructed  world  ! 
Apart,  however,  from  a  consequence  st^  grand,  we  may  predict 
itJi  certainty  a  vast  number  of  small  accessions  to  the  mass  of 
vcd  phenomena,  from  themultij>lied  and  well-directeil  eyes 
!iich  will  be  bent  upon  the  processes  of  nature.     Con t em- 
it! ve  men  will  be  taught,  not  as  heretofore,  to  gaze  ujxin  the 
rks  of  creation   merely  in  passive  meditation  and  wonder, 
It  to  pry  into  them  with  a  curiosity  irrepressibly   active, 
bd   an    attention    skilfully   a}»plied*      It  is   good   that,   b}* 
K^Htution  on  nature,  the  soul  should  be  lifted  to  ihouglits 
nature's  Author:  but  this  high  disposition  should  not  be 
low  ed  to  degenerate  towards  enthusiasm,  so  far  as  to  paralyze 
more  active  faculties  of  the  mind.     It  is  fitting  that,  in 
ie  season,  the  soul  should  prostrate  itself  before  the  throne 
its  maker;  should  teach  itself^  with  all  humility,  to  i\vl  the 
of  its  own  |>owers  and  the   utter  inude(|uacy  of  its 
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faculties,  compared  with  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
machinery,  moral  and  physical,  with  wliich  it  is  surrounded 
and  intimately  connected  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dream* 
ing  and  meditative  habit  to  which  such  thoughts  sometimt^ 
lead,  is  to  be  avoided  as  the  barrier  of  all  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  of  that  very  creation,  the  perfection  of  which 
suggests  these  sublime  sentiments.  While  the  great  migratory 
body,  to  whose  progress  we  now  refer,  will  have  a  dired 
tendency  to  foster  all  those  high  moral  feelings  wlucfa  are  the 
best  fruits  of  physical  knowledge ;  it  will,  at  the  Mine  lime, 
by  the  spirit  of  active  inquiry,  which  it  must  create  whererer 
its  influence  extends,  give  a  security  against  this  injuriaiis 
ies  of  reaction  ;  and  by  the  sprending  of  information  and 
aproved  intellectual  culture,  it  will  oppose  the  stroiq^ 
barrier  against  the  irruptions  of  enthusiasm  and  the  encroaeb- 
ments  of  fanaticism* 

That  the  British  Association  may  speedily  and  perfectly 
accomplish  these  and  the  other  high  purposes  which  are  withiJi 
the  scope  of  its  powers,  greater  care  must  be  bestowed  u|jan  ita 
internal  organization,  and  more  skill  must  be  exercised  in  ri?gii- 
lating  even  the  minute,  and  apparently  trivial,  details  of  its 
operations.  Our  sentiments  regarding  it  as  a  liody,  as  well  at 
respecting  its  chief  members^  have  been  so  frankly  and  so  fully 
expressed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  no  apprehmsititi  of  being 
misunderstood, or  fear  of  being  mi9inter]>reted,  shall  now  prevent 
us  from  pointing  out  those  parts  of  its  pi-oceedings  which  wc 
think  capable  of  improvement.  If  we  omit,  for  the  present* 
the  language  of  praise,  it  is  not  liecatise  we  do  not  find  niudi 
that  merits  commendation  ;  but  because  high  general  Hp|ifti* 
bation,  both  of  its  objects  and  its  principal  means  of  attaining 
them,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  should  be  only 
wasting  the  time  and  abusing  the  patience  of  our  reader*  by 
dwelling  upon  such  a  topic* 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  numetx>us  body  iif 
individuals  composing  the  British  Asaodation  cxmjdats  otwet^ 
ral  different  classes,  having  different  attainments  and  quUfi* 
cations,  and  expecting,  and  caj)able  of  reoeiTiDg^  difleroiL 
d^rees  and  kinds  of  benefit  and  pleasure  from  die  Society 
wliicJi  they  have  united  themselves.  It  is  abtiodniitly 
dent^   tlierefore,  that  its  prcMeedings  should  not  be  direclec 
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exclusiydy  to  the  wishes  of  any  one  of  these  various 
classes:  much  less  ought  they  to  be  confined  to  the  objects 
sought  by  the  smallest  class,  even  though  that  class  stand 
highest  in  the  intellectual  scale.  All  the  members  are  entitled 
to  a  share  of  consideration  in  the  arrangement  and  selection 
of  proceedings ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  making  the  interests 
of  the  class,  which  may  be  considered  of  least  intellectual 
attainment,  matter  of  paramount  attention. 

It  is  well  known,  in  the  places  where  the  society  has  hitherto 
assembled,  that  there  is  no  condition  of  eligibility  into  it, 
save  that  of  being  sponsored  by  one  who  is  already  a  member 
of  it ;  and  as  no  instance  of  exclusion  has  ever  yet  occurred, 
the  dociety  must  be  regarded  as  an  open  one,  into  which  any 
person,  able  and  willing  to  pay  twenty  shillings  for  the  current 
year,  is  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Association, 
therefore,  is  not  only  a  very  numerous,  but  a  very  mutable 
body.  A  large  proportion  of  its  members  consists  of  the  better 
dass  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  where  it  assembles ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  are  only  members  pro  hoc  vice.  The 
following  year  they  are  replaced  by  a  like  number  of  persons 
inhabiting  the  district,  whose  fortunate  lot  it  is  to  obtain 
the  honour  of  affording  house  and  home  to  the  philosophical 
itinerants. 

Another  class  of  members  consists  of  a,  not  inconsiderable, 
number  of  persons  coming  from  a  distance ;  who  being  in  easy 
circumstances  and  unemployed,  are  attracted  to  the  congress 
as  they  would  be  to  a  musical  festival,  or  any  other  event 
which  might  afford  a  reason  for  collecting  together  a  concourse. 
This  class  is  also  more  or  less  mutable  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  branch  of  the  society. 

Last  in  order,  and  least  in  number,  come  the  saoans,  real 
and  fictitious ;  those  who  are^  and  those  who  wish  to  be  thoughty 
philosophers.  These  are  the  attiff'  of  the  Association.  The 
real  savant  are  the  performers  on  the  theatre.  The  aspirers 
after  science,  the  soi-disant  philosophers,  are  the  loungers  and 
habUuisy  who  are  favoured  with  the  privilege  of  the  stage 
door;  admitted  to  the  coulisses;  allowed  the  mute  parts  of 
noblemen  and  senators;  occasionally  decorated  with  a  gilt 
€fown;    and  not   unfrequently  indulged  with  the  duty  of 
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pronouncing  the  prologue  or  epilogue  of  the  drama,  or  ml 
ducing  ill  robed  state  the  programme  of  the  performances. 

It  is  known  that  the  body  is  resolved  into  divisions  or  troopes 
according  to  the  chief  heads  under  which  scientific  inquiric« 
arrange   themselves.     These  divisions,  c^led   sections,   arc 
badged  with  letters :  thus  the  matliematical  sciences  are  ap- 
propriatetl  to  section  A ;  the  chemical  to  section  B ;  and  so 
forth-     The  management  of  each  of  these  sections  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  consisting  of  persons  of   reputt^t 
attainments   in  the  branches  of  science,  to  which  they  are 
respectively  devoted-     It  is  the  duty  of  these  committees  to 
select  and  arrange  the  topics,  which  shall  l>e  discussed  at  tlie 
meetings  of  the  sections ;  and  some  member  is  appointed  by 
them  to  open  each  discussion ;  any  member  of  the  AK^ociutlon 
being  subsequently  at  liberty  to  deliver  his  sentinjents  on  the 
same  question,  but  no  subject  being  allowed  to  be  introduccdf 
which  has  not  been  previously  sanctioned  by  tlie  committect 

The  annual  congress  is  continued  for  a  %veek,  com 
on  the  morning  uf  Monday,  and  closintr  oii  the  e 
Saturday- 

On  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  opening  ot  the  en; 
IkhIv  called,  or  we  should  rather  say  miscalled,  "  tlu  \  -cw.  J  J 
Committee,^  assembles.     This  is  designed  to  be  the  supreme 
governing  body  of  the  institution,  from  whose  authority  mus 
emanate  all  laws  and  regulations,  from  whom  all  sectional  and 
other  committees  derive  their  iK)werB,  and  to  whose  revision  all 
decisions  of  committees  are^  liable*     This  general  committer 
consists  of  such  members  of  the  Association  as  have  contri- 
buted papers  to  the  transactions  of  6ome  learnetl  society*     It 
is,    therefore,    a    numerous    body,    consisting   of   alxjve  an 
hundred  members.     At  the  meeting  of  this  committee^  held 
on  the  previous  Saturday,  the  business  of  the  ensuing  week 
so  far  as  respects  the  appointment  of  presidents,    vict^pn^- 
dents,  secretaries,  and  committees  of  the  sections,  is  suppoectl 
to  be  transactecK    We  say  s^iippomd^  because  in  reality  neitb^r^ 
this,   nor  any  other  business,   is   transacted    by  the   geneml 
committee;  nor  does  that  body  exercise  more  than  nominal 

power  or  control  over  the  proceetlings  of  the  corn thi' 

affairs  and  property  of  the  Association,     It  is  evr  uful 
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wticUier  u  bos  me  power  of  rt'comiULruHng  any  change  in  the 
orrungniiems,  or  aiiy  iu*w  regulation  atlW-ting  the  procecxlings 
of  die  rongress.  As  this  is  a  point  vitally  affecting  the  useful- 
oess  and  well-being  of  the  Association,  it  will  be  right  to 
explain  it  more  fully. 

WheD  die  society  was  first  formed,  a  few  individuals  were 
necessarily  delegated  to  make  those  arrangements  in  detail, 
whjcli  were  unsuitable  for  discussion  in  a  larger  assembly. 
These  individuals  were  called  the  Council,  and  their  duty 
vaa  to  '*  rtcommend^  for  adoption  by  the  general  committee 
Hud]  nieaaureg  as  might  seem  to  them  most  conducive  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Assixiation.  This  council,  thus  appointed, 
recommended  all  the  pi-esidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secreta- 
rit^  of  sections,  as  well  as  the  members  of  sectional  committees. 
It  also  recommended  the  members  of  other  committees  (of 
wliich  there  are  several  whose  functions  it  is  not  necessary 
here  particularly  to  advert  to) ;  and  finally  it  recommended  its 

n  fuemhers  for  the  ensuing  year.     It  was  designed  that  the 

-s  of  this  body  should  l>e  really,  that  which  they  are  nomi- 
nally* recommendatory;  and  that  its  decisions  should  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  general  committee  adopting  and  ratifying  them. 
It  has,  however,  by  some  means  or  other  happened,  that  the 
adopdon  and  ratification  of  the  decisions  and  acts  of  the  council 
by  the  general  committee  have  become  so  much  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  latter  body  now  possesses  all  the  real  power  over  the 
operations  of  the  institution,  and  that  its  decisions  are  de  facto 
final ;  no  individual  or  number  of  individuals  in  the  general 
committee  am  attempt,  with  the  least  hope  of  success,  to  dispute 
itb  lUctates.  Whether,  therefore,  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil, 
the  Association  has  been,  and  is  in  fact,  governed  by  a  small 
number  of  self-elected  individuals;  subject,  we  believe,  to  very 
little  change  from  year  to  year,  and  giving  to  the  institution 
all  the  oflensive  character  of  a  close  corporation- 

To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  this  principle  prevails 
in  the  actuiJ  procteedings  of  the  Association,  we  shall  statt 
one  of  many  circumstances  of  which  we  w^ere  ourselves  wit- 
nesses. 

At  tt  Ung  of  the  general   committee  at  Bristol  on  the 

Itot  d:tj  late  session,  an  eminent  member  of  the  body, — 

who  lias  always  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  its  proceedings, 
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and  holdfl  a  high  acadenucal  and  scientific  rank  in  tlu*  cmmtrr, 
but  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  council* — rose  and  *tated  dui 
he  had  several  arrangements  to  suggt?st  to  the  p  m^ 

niittee,  which  he  conceived  would  materially  impi;  *^  .,..  ^iHK 
ceedings  of  the  Association.  He  was  immediatdy  stopped  by 
the  president  as  being  out  of  order,  and  waa  tf  '      '  n^ 

ral  secretary  that  no  suggestion  could  be  list .  ,  tl» 

general  committee,  unkss  it  cam€  in  the  form  of  a  re&m* 
ffiendat ton  from  the  council!     The  men-  *;    ■    lint  iu>l 

being  himself  a  member  of  the  council,  ai in  i       i  knowing 

who  the  council  were,  he  knew  not  how  to  give  eftleei  to  bk 
suggestions.  He  was  answered,  that  '^  he  might  aJdres  tboa 
"  in  writing  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  council^ 

It  is  true  that  this  remarkable  episode  in  the  proceediap 
was  not  permitteil  to  pass  altogether  without  animadveniiiiticr 
protest,  although  the  council  gained  their  point  by  fttoppuif; 
the  discussion.  More  than  one  member  expressed  hin  di«iDl 
from  the  principle  that  the  gener^  committee  paiscssed  a  mere 
veto  on  the  decisions  of  the  council.  The  latter,  however, 
adroitly  waived  the  discussion,  and  without  enterinn^  into  any 
dispute  about  the  legitimacy  of  their  ])ower,  quietly  cxindniifd 
the  exercise  of  it. 

Had  the  member  just  referred  to  been  allowed  to  address  tlie 
general  committee,  he  wouU)  probably  have  said  that  he  wislied 
first  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  general  committee  upon  tJie 
measures  wliich  he  contemplated;  that  it  was  jiussilile  that,iii 
the  course  of  a  discussion  upon  them,  useful  niodilicatipiii 
might  be  suggested;  that  by  limiting  liini  to  an  lodividual 
communication  in  writing  to  the  council,  the  measures  would 
lie  sanctioned  merely  by  his  individual  authority,  and  woukl 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit,  which  would  arise  from  public  opi< 
nion  having  been  in  some  measure  expressed  uf>ou  them.  He 
might  have  even  thrown  out  the  supposition  that  one  iif  the 
contemplated  arrangements  might  affect  the  jHiwers  of  the 
council  itself, — its  practice  of  perpetual  self-election, — or  any 
other  suggestion,  which  it  could  not  sanction  without  in* 
volving  its  own  destruction. 

Dismissing,  for  the  present,  the  more  than    quesitionabi 
principles  on  which  this  organization  is  based,  let  us  condder 
its  practical  effects.     Does  it  work  well  f     This  is  a  question 
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which  it  is  difficult  to  solve,  in  the  case  of  a  new  and  unpre- 
cedented institution,  from  the  want  of  a  standard  of  efficiency, 
to  which  the  working  of  the  individual  body  might  be 
referred.  The  British  Association  is  one  of  those  happy 
creations  of  society,  which  are  so  nicely  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  human  mind  that,  even  under  an  imperfect  system 
of  management,  they  will  flourish.  It  is  instinct  with  life,  and 
rises  superior  to  the  abuses  and  defects  of  its  own  organiza- 
tion. We  will  not,  therefore,  ask — Does  it  work  wellf — 
because  the  very  condition  of  its  nature  prevents  it  from 
working  ill ;  but  we  will  ask — Might  it  not  work  better  ?— 
and  to  this  question  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  giving  an 
affirmative  answer. 

The  discussions  which  form  the  proper  business  of  each 
oong^ress  are  two-fold.  First — Those  which  are  carried  on  at 
the  meetings  of  sections,  each  day;  and.  Second — Those 
which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  whole  assembled  body,  each 
evening.  In  the  sections  questions  of  general  science  are 
discussed;  and  as  it  is  understood  that  the  members  who 
^tend  them  are  conversant  with  the  sciences  to  which  they 
mxe  respectivdy  devoted,  there  is  no  restriction  either  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
explained  or  illustrated.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ensure  the 
successful  and  regular  progress  of  the  sections,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  a  fit  selection  of  topics — efficient  secretaries  to  arrange 
the  details— and  judicious,  experienced,  and  firm  presidents  to 
keep  the  discussions  within  those  limits,  which  best  contribute 
to  general  convenioice  and  order.  Whether  these  ends  have 
been  attained  in  any  of  the  sections  we  will  not  presume  to 
say ;  but  we  can  safely  assert,  that  in  several  of  them  they 
iiave  not ;  and  that,  from  our  knowledge  and  observation  of 
the  working  of  the  sectional  committees,  we  cannot  conceive 
the  possibility  of  their  accomplishment  under  the  present 
system. 

The  Sectional  Committees,  with  their  presidents,  secretaries, 
and  officers,  are  not  appointed  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
Saturday  previous  to  the  Monday,  on  the  morning  of  which 
the  congress  commences.  The  sections  are  appointed  to 
assemble  at  eleven  on  the  Monday  and  each  succeeding 
day.     They  continue   their  discussions   until   three  o'clock, 
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and  often  evtMi  tu  a  later  hour.  The  int^bers  a^semt 
dinner  on  some  days  at  four,  but  never  later  tli»u 
five.  The  general  meeting  of  the  Association  is  held  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  is  usually  continued  till  midnight 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  liow  or 
when  the  sectional  committees  can  transact  their  very  im- 
portant business.  To  them  belongs  the  selection  and  arrangi^ 
ment  of  the  topics  for  each  day's  discussion  in  the  ri-ftpccUvc 
sections ;  the  appointment  of  pn>per  IK^rsons  to  o|>en  each  day'» 
business ;  the  care  of  providing,  and  fitly  disposing,  the  necessary 
drawings,  models,  and  other  means  of  illustration*  In  the 
performance  of  \h\^  duty,  various  manuscript  communicatioiii, 
from  persons  proposing  to  bring  questions  under  the  consci- 
deration  of  the  sections,  must  be  examined ;  a  decision  must  l>e 
made  on  their  eUgibility  as  subjects  of  discussion.  The  only 
time  left  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties  is  from  ten  t0 
eleven  each  morning.  The  consequences  are  obvious.  The 
sections  meet  always  without  sufficient,  and  frequently  without 
any,  arrangement  of  business.  Many  persons,  qualitled  to 
assist  in  the  discussions,  are  precluded  by  want  of  previous 
notice.  The  committees  themselvesi  on  entering  the  room, 
are  often  unaware  what  discussion,  or  whether  any,  is  atniut  ta 
commence.  Crudities  and  absurdities  intrude  themselves, 
from  the  impossibility  of  the  officers,  in  the  limited  time 
allowed  them,  giving  the  necessary  attention  to  tlie  subjcclt 
proposed ;  and  sometimes  topics,  which  might  be  instructive^ 
and  interesting,  are  excluded,  from  the  unwillingness  of  more 
retiring  persons  to  urge  their  adoption  on  the  harassed  luid 
jaded  members  of  the  committee.  In  a  word  then,  aiimitting 
the  efficiency  of  the  officers  and  committees  of  sections,  they 
are  not  allowed  the  time  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

But  we  do  not  mlmit  the  efficiency  of  the  sectionju  mijet^ni. 
The  committees,  being  in  a  great  degree  open,  cannot  be  said 
to  exclude  any,  who  are  justly  entitled  to  be  members  of 
them.  But  this  is  a  case  in  which  more  depends  on  the  skill, 
judgment,  and  activity  of  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and» 
above  all,  the  secretaries,  than  on  the  committee  aa  a  body. 
These  officers  have  not  been,  in  every  case,  happily  seU*cteiL 
The  presidencies  of  sections  have  been  conferred  too  mucfa  i 
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B  matter  of  compliment,  and  accepted  with  too  little  sense  of 
active  duty.  Within  the  pale  of  the  Association,  conventional 
rank  and  title  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion;  and  those 
qualities  only  should  be  regarded,  which  best  fit  a  man  for  the 
duties  of  the  station,  to  which  he  is  appointed.  Even  the 
higher  attributes  of  mind  are  not  always  those  best  suited 
for  the  prominent  office-bearers  of  the  Association.  A 
Brewster,  of  a  Dalton,  though  infinitely  superior,  in  the 
intellectual  scale,  to  the  great  mass  surrounding  them,  would 
be  among  the  very  worst  and  most  inefficient  persons,  who 
could  be  selected  to  discharge  the  duties  of  some  of  the  im- 
p(»rtant  offices  in  the  society. 

But  the  grand  defect  in  the  working  of  the  sections,  and 
that  compared  with  which  all  others  are  insignificant,  is — that 
sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  committees  to  select  and 
arrange  the  daily  proceedings.  For  the  removal  of  this  evil 
we  know  but  two  expedients,  one  of  which  we  suggested  in 
a  former  number.  If  the  meetings  of  the  sections  were  held 
only  on  alternate  days  the  committees  might  devote  a  portion  of 
the  intermediate  days  to  making  the  necessary  preparations  and 
arrangements.  This  plan  would  likewise  be  attended  with  other 
advantages,  which  we  enumerated  on  a  former  occasion.  To 
this,  however,  it  is  objected,  that  the  duration  of  the  congress 
would  be  inconveniently  protracted  to  a  fortnight,  and  that  the 
excitement  necessary  to  the  success  and  eclat  of  the  Association 
<xnild  not  be  sustained.  If  there  be  just  ground  for  this 
objection,  there  is  but  one  other  course  by  which  the  undeniable 
evil  now  existing  can  be  mitigated,  which  is — to  cause  the 
officers  and  committees  of  sections  to  assemble  a  week  before 
the  commencement  of  the  congress,  to  make  the  preliminary 
arrangements.  Although  such  an  expedient  would,  for  reasons 
which  we  have  not  now  space  to  explain,  be  less  effectual  than 
that  which  we  at  first  proposed,  it  would  still  be  attended  with 
flo  many  advantages  that  we  would  earnestly  press  it  on  the 
attention  of  all,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  permanent  success 
of  this  institution. 

The  defects  of  management,  which  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  sections,  are  still  more  glaring  at  the  evening  meetings. 
These  assemblies  form  the  great  attraction,  which  the  con- 
gresses of  the  Association  present  to  the  numerous  cla<%  of 
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liieuibers,  wlio,  not  being  addicteii  to  science  by  ta^te,  profes- 
gion,  or  educatioHa  are  merely  attracted  to  the  njeetings  by  wn 
excusable  and  laudable  curiosity ;  not  uninixeil  witb  a  desire 
to  obtain  some  instructive  nutriment  from  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  scientitic  table*  These  also  are  the  only  «x*caiiiuns 
on  which  ladies  are  admitted,  and  they  accordingly  attend  in 
large  numbers,  forming,  not  unfrequently,  the  majority  of  tlw^ 
£issembly« 

It  is  true  that  the  Great  Unlearned  have  an  opportunity  of 
ieeing  the  })hilosophers  at  tlie  ordinaries^  where  all  memlKTf  , 
of  the  Association  meet  daily  at  dinner,  on  equal  terms.  Bui' 
this  class  of  members,  including  "  the  ladies,**  are  not  satisfied 
whh  merely  seeing  the  scientific  menagerie  at  **  ft^nling  lime;" 
tliey  Hiick  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  to  hear  ihe  lions  roar^ 
It  is  clear  then  that,  on  such  occasions,  they  should  at  least 
roar  intelligibly,  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  They  should 
also  roar  delicately^  and  so  as  not  to  offend  the  ears  of  the 
ladies ;  which  precaution,  we  are  sorry  to  be  forced  to  adinitv 
has  not  al  ways  been  strictly  attended  to* 

To  be  serious,  these  evening  meetings  must  lie  reformed, 
else  we  fear  that  the  finances  of  the  Association,  which  are 
almost  exclusively  supplied  by  thcm>  will  fall  into  disorder. 
If  the  sectional  meetings  are  deranged  hy  their  committi'es 
not  being  allowed  time  for  the  performance  of  thfir  duties, 
the  general  evening  meetings  are  afflicted  by  the  non-existence 
of  any  committee  at  all*  We  have  been  active  memliers  of  the 
Association  from  its  origin;  but,  notwithstanding  diligtful  and 
curious  inquiry,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  disscover  who 
are  the  stage^managers  of  those  evening  meetings.  Almost 
every  member  you  encounter  asks  who  they  arej  and  no  one 
can  answer  the  question* 

The  evening  meetings,  be  it  remembered^i  consist  of  some 
two  or  three  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes.  In  fact,  hitherto, 
the  numbers  attending  them  have  been  limited  only  by  tbr 
capacity  of  the  largest  room,  or  theatre,  to  be  found  in  the 
place  where  the  congress  has  been  lield.  Those  only  who  aft? 
accustomed  to  address  such  assembled  masses,  can  be  aware  of 
the  care,  which  must  bo  bestowed  on  the  previous  armngemenl 
of  the  njatter  provided  for  their  instruction  and  rnttTtmnmenl; 
of  the  skill    net't'ssarv  In  the  selection  of  prolocutors,  and  of™ 
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■ihjects,  to  pFe%*ent  the  exhibition  from  becoming  intolerably 
Hull  or  eminently  absurd.     It  is  not  our  wish  or  purpose  to 
fcoduca  in  re%'iew  the  circumstances  of  these  meetings  either 
ttt  the  recent  or  former   congresses.     Suffice  it  to  say>  that 
Ithough  in  n  few  instances  they  were  all  that  they  ought  to 
yet,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  they  have  not 
such  as  to  give  to  the  real  well-wisliers  of  the  Association 
Hy  other  feeling  than  one  of  dissatisfaction  and  regret. 
Either  of  two  courses  is  open  to  the  managers  of  the  Asso- 
ition*     Let  these  multitudinous  assemblies  be  altogether  dis- 
^niinued ;  or  let  such  performances  be  prepared  for  them  as 
iey  can  understand   and   appreciate,  and  from  which  they 
Oay   derive  solid    instruction,   reasonably  intenningled   with 
iitional  entertairmient.     Let  speakers  be  selected,  possessing 
tiysical    powers  to   be  audible,   and   mental    powers  to  be 
jtelligiblet     Among  the  leading  members   of  the  Association 
bere  are  not  a  few   qualified  by  nature  and  attainnjents  to 
jdress  such  an  audience — with  tact  to  select  and  aiTange  their 
^pies — with  eloquence  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  graceful 
[iguagCt  and    to   adorn    their   reasoning   with   pointed   and 
l|>propriate  illustrations — i*ith  skill  to  throw  their  subject 
itn  a  form  which,  while  it  is  popular  and  elementary,  loses 
3thing  of  the  strictness  of  scientific  logic.     Such  speakers 
rill  not  fail  to  command  the  attention  and  reach   the  under- 
Itanding   of  an   audience   as    numerous   and    mixed   as  any, 
fc*hicli   sliall  ever  present  itself  at  these  meetings.       But   in 
Jdition  to  these  qualifications,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
ikers,  however  eminent  they  may  be  by  their  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, shall  possess  such  taste  and  discretion  as  shall  render 
It  impossible   for  them   to  offend  the  feelings  of  those  they 
IdrcBS,  by  indulging  in  attempts  at  pleasantries,  which  are 
t>t  very  suitable  to  the  place  or  to  the  occasion.    Such  breaches 
^propriety  have  already  protluced  strictures  upon  these  meet^ 
which  though  they  have  been  keenly  felt  by  some  of  the 
ig  performers,  have  not  been  attended  with  the  desired 
Itffect  of  checking  tlie  evil.  Ardent  supporters  as  we  are  of  the 
riation  and  its  great  purposes,  we  cannot  aflect  not  to  per* 
ive,  and  we  will  not  so  far  sacrifice  truth  as  to  deny,  the  exist- 
nee  of  the  thing  at  these  meetings,  to  which  the  offensive  term 
^^  Itiifet  btititi  unkindlv,audflumewlmtcoaifaelv|applied. 
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Han  there  bvan  one  individual  present  at  these  asstMnl}lie»,  wf 
18  Tint  in  a  moment  sensible  to  what  passages  this  harsli 
name  was  ^ven  ?  and  however  he  may  dissent  from  the  strict 
propriety  of  the  application,  or  recoil  from  the  unfriendly  spirit 
which  prompted  it,  must  he  not  at  once  acknowledge  thi 
existence  of  the  offence  which  provoked  it  ?  We  have  iiaid, 
and  we  repeat  it,  that  the  offence  has  not  been  discontinued — 
that  it  has  been  repeated  to  the  distress  and  annoyance  of 
e\*ery  one  of  go<xl  taste,  whether  among  the  performers  or  tbe 
audience*  We  have,  however,  recently  witnessed  anotlie 
violation  of  propriety  of  a  more  serious  kind,  to  which  it  i 
impossible  to  advert  without  pain,  but  to  which  not  to  advert 
would  be  an  unpardonable  dereliction  of  duty*  At  the  lati 
congress,  in  an  unguarded  and  indiscreet  moment,  langua^ 
was  addressed  to  an  assembly  including  British  matrons  sur* 
rounded  by  their  daughters,  which  was  allied  to  a  more  gra 
offence,  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  that  previously  noticed  Wi 
related  to  buffoonery.  Every  husband  and  father  present  will 
be  conscious  of  what  w^e  allude  to.  We  are  content  to  glani 
at  these  offensive  excrescences.  They  must  suffer  excision, 
they  will  destroy  the  strength  and  healtli  of  the  body  upon 
which  they  grow. 

It  is  with  concern  that  we  feel  ourselves  again  ctmjpelled  to 
notice  the  habit  which  seems  to  have  fastened  itiself  ujion 
some  of  those  members,  who  are  most  frequently  put  forwiird 
IS  speakers,  of  flinging  at  each  other  the  most  fulsome  and 
exaggerated  personal  j>anegyrics.  What  can  we  add  to  ouf 
former  remarks  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  unmined 
disgust,  with  which  these  offences  against  taste  and  decency 
are  listened  to  ?  We  can  only  say,  and  we  say  it  with  mc 
unaffected  pain,  that  the  vicious  indulgence  in  strains  of  reci- 
procal adulation  of  the  most  farcically  superlative  kind  has 
never  Wen  more  unl)ounded  than  at  the  late  Bristol  i 
So  rooted  does  this  disposition  seem  to  be,  that  we  c*o 
despair  even  of  the  power  of  the  press  to  eradicate  it. 

We  have  already  excet^etl  the  limits  which  we  hat!  i  I 

lo  ourselves  for  this  article,  and   we   must,  for  the   j  tl 
yccir,  dismiss  this  import4\nt  and  interesting   topic.      Il 
lieen  foreign  to  our  wish  to  inflict  ]»ain   ui 
the  AsKJciaiion,  and  least  of  all  u|xm  tboM  i 
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whose  labours  in  the  investigation  of  nature  our  species 
stands  so  deeply  indebted ;  and  to  whose  energy  and  zeal  it  is 
owing  that  the  British  Association  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  important  institutions,  which  will  signalise 
the  annals  of  the  present  era.  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  too 
highly  the  scientific  efforts  of  these  distinguished  individuals ; 
and  we  could  not  have  constrained  ourselves  to  express  our  dis- 
approval of  the  comparatively  few  objectionable  parts  of  their 
proceedings,  if  we  did  not  feel  sensible,  that  the  good  which 
they  have  effected  is  so  great  and  so  extensive  that  they  can 
well  afford  to  suffer  a  little  castigation  for  those  occasional 
lapses,  which  may  probably,  after  all,  be  ascribed  to  the  want 
of  that  quickness  and  tact,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
more  intercourse  with  society  than  has  been  hitherto  consonant 
with  the  habits  of  the  philosopher.  At  all  events,  we  repose 
upcm  the  assurance  that,  where  there  exist  such  exalted 
powers  of  mind,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  foundation  of  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  which  would  ultimately  turn  our 
strictures  to  a  profitable  end,  even  were  they  less  just  than  we 
believe  them  to  be,  or  expressed  in  more  harsh  or  offensive 
language  than  we  are  conscious  of  having  used. 
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Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  the  difference  between  the 
social  tendencies  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  than  the  actual 

*  We  have  intentionally  confined  ourselves  in  this  article  to  the  technical 
toms  current  in  the  land  of  whose  relations  we  treat ;  for,  as  the  Yarious  classes 
of  m^  the  Yarious  measures  of  land,  value,  and  produce,  are  essentially  different 
in  the  two  countries,  we  preferred  entailing  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of 
mastering  a  new  vocabulary,  explained  by  us  in  our  notes  as  fiur  as  it  was  capable 
of  explanation,  to  giving  vague,  inadequate,  and  consequently  deceptive 
tnmiatimui. 


310  •                         ,^e8,  and  t^'^'^^*"'^„"  riS ". 

^H  tendency  ot  ♦-•*\             ns.     ^    .,^\  caUcoe*  e^u^l» 

^k  to^kc^l  l>y  «  rS  *--"^'  ^""tur  hundred  J-1^ 

^^^H  1  ,  three  humltca  ^         .         or  H>u^        ,    .u^»  rtctti««< 
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orer  it  hundred  millions  of  men  without  exciting  the  jealousy 
the  guv  era  I  Dent. 

Allthi'  revolutions  of  England,  political,  religious,  induairielf 
»vc  favoured  this  consolidation  of  property*     Created  by  the 
snqueitt,  at  the  erid  of  the  eleventh  century,  out  of  the  spoils  of 
be  siilKiued  Saxons  it  was  increased  in  the  sixteenth  hy  the 
If  n  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 

uvigion  of  the  great  common  lands.  The  Revolution 
l(i88,  by  placing  the  sovereignty  in  the  Parliament,  invested 
tie  aristiicracy  with  it.  Riches  and  power  passed  into  the 
in\e  hanils,  whilst  the  value  of  the  land  was  augmented  by 
\ie  progress  of  industry.  The  substitution  of  agriculture  on 
for  that  on  a  small  scale,  had  the  effect  of  a  new  con- 
n  of  property.  After  the  proprietors,  the  farmers 
formed  themselves  into  an  aristocracy.  The  small  farms  disap- 
eared  from  the  soil,  the  wheat  lands  were  converted  into  i>as- 
jrage ;  the  families  which  had  cultivated  them,  at  first  as  owners 
the  soil,  afterwards  as  lessees  by  virtue  of  contracts  which 
almost  hereditary,  saw  themselves  reduced  to  the  pre- 
js  condition  of  day-labourers.  Like  the  proletarii  of 
ticient  Rome,  it  became  necessary  either  to  support  them  by 
:>r-rates,  or  to  give  them  a  new  world  to  conquer,  the  world 
nf  commerce  and  of  manufactures. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  cultivation  on  a 
nail  scale  (la  petite  cnlfure)  has  always  prevaileil,  even 
rhen  the  lands  were  united  in  great  domains,  and  each  village 
Ad  its  seigneur.  I-ong  before  the  revolution  of  1789*  pro- 
erty  began  to  subdivide  itself  into  small  portions;  the  aris- 
pracy  lost  or  dissipated  tlieir  wealth  in  proportion  as  they 
^ere  despoiled  of  their  authority.  The  laws,  impresseil  as  they 
itill  were  with  the  stamp  of  feudalism,  struggleil  in  vain  against 
le  equalizing  tendency  of  manners  and  opinions.  Arthur 
iToungt  travelling  in  France  some  years  before  the  downfall 
'  the  ancient  order  of  things,  even  at  that  time  remarked,  and, 
the  spirit  of  an  Englishman,  deplored  the  division  of 
|irnj>erty  as  too  powerful  an  incitement  to  the  increase  of 
[>pulation. 

'  If  vnti  would  sec  n  district,  with  as  litiJe  disirewj  tn  it  as  i*  consistent  wiUi 

1  h\M^n%  oftht  oil!  government  of  France,  you  muAt  assvirt'dly  go  where 

,\j\  luilp  properticii  nt  alJ,     Vou  nniBt  visit  the  great  iaxiiiii  iu  Beaucc, 
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Picardy,  part  of  Normandy,  und  Artolsi  and  where  you  %nU  find  no  morv  i    i  i 
timu  what  is  rcgulfirly  employed  and  regularly  paid;  and  if  in  siucl 
«bould»  contrary  to  this  rule,  meet  vdth  much  distress,  it  ts  twenty  to  oiiv.  but  tli»t~ 
it  in  iu  a  parish  which  has  liome  commons  that  tempt  the  ponr  to  have  cattle — 
to  have  propci'ty^ — atid,  in  consequence,  miaery.'* — (  YQung^g  TruuBit,  Vol.  L  p.  47 1.) 

Since  these  remarks  were  written,  the  population  of  France, 
which  Young  then  considered  exuljerant,  hasincreaaed  by  eight 
ur  nine  millions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  have  nmllipljed 
still  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  The  revoluticiti  of 
1789  did  precisely  what  our  illustrious  a^rowomc  dreaded ;  yet, 
by  rendering  the  people  proprietors,  it  has  not  rendered  them 
niiserable*  They  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  lodged 
now  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  fonned  of  the  economical  consequences  of  this  division  of 
property^  it  must  be  acknowledgetl  that  it  has  contributed  to 
elevate  the  morality  of  tlie  nation  ;  lor  man  is  really  ennobled 
by  the  possession  of  the  soil. 

The  revolutionary  j^riod  was  nothing  else  than  the  invasian, 
the  conquest,  and  the  partition  of  the  territory  between  the 
conquerors*  The  tiers  itai  seized  upon  the  eataten  of  the 
clergy,  of  the  noblesse,  and  of  the  corporations.  Pro|)erty 
held  in  niortmain,  or  subjected  to  the  laws  of  entail,  was 
restored  to  commerce,  to  which  it  brought  a  capital  of  nioa* 
than  two  milliards  of  francs  (eight)'  millions  of  p<>:  ■ 
ling).  However,  this  moTceUement  or  S3stem  of  exti 
division,  though  commenced  in  1792  and  1793,  was  only  cook 
pleted  forty  years  later,  under  the  Restoration.  When  the 
property  of  the  emigrants  was  sold,  it  appeared  suAicient  to 
divide  it  into  45^,000  lots,  each  representing  a  medium  value 
of  three  thousand  francs  (1^  pounds  sterling).  These  loU 
have  since  been  crumbled  into  dust,  and  form,  at  the  pi-eseoi^ 
time,  from  four  to  five  millions  of  parcels. 

The  regulations  of  the  code  civil  on  the  subject  of  wilfc 
the  eflect  of  whicli  has  been  much  exaggerated,  have  operated 
rather  as  an  obstacle  to  concentration,  than  as  an  in&tnmiefit 
of  division.  The  code,  it  is  true,  favours  the  equal  jiartition 
of  property,  by  reducing  the  disposable  portion  to  a  fourth  of 
the  testator^s  estate,  if  he  has  children;  but  this  c<juai 
division  has  few  inconveniences  in  a  comitry  where  llic 
classes  possessed   of  property  generally    practise    the  moral 
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retiraintj  recommended  by  Mai  thus,  and  where  large  families 
are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Were  the  extreme  subdivision  of  property  in  France  the  effect 
of  her  institutions,  the  giving  an  opposite  tendency  to  the 
laws  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  arrest  its  progress ;  this  has  been 
tried  in  vain.  Napoleon  created  majorats;  Charles  X.  re^ 
established  the  loia  de  substitution;  and  both  were  swept 
away,  without  leaving  the  least  trace  of  their  existence  in  the 
habits  of  the  nation. 

Great  estates  have  been  in  some  degree  re-established  by 
the  largesses  of  power.  Under  the  empire,  and  on  the  first 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  the  emigrants  were  replaced  in 
possession  of  all  their  property,  which  had  been  sequestered,  but 
not  yet  alienated.  The  indemnity  law,  at  a  later  periods 
conferred  eight  hundred  millions  of  francs*  (thirty-two 
millions  sterling),  on  the  dispossessed  proprietors,  as  a 
compensation  for  their  losses.  Places,  favours,  pensions,  were 
prodigally  bestowed  upon  them ;  France  was  subjected  to  a 
ooDtribution  during  fifteen  years,  and  of  these  spoils,  the  patri- 
monies, which  the  ferment  of  the  revolution  had  destroyed, 
were  partly  recomposed. 

If,  under  so  many  favourable  circumstances,  the  recom- 
position  of  the  great  estates  has  not  balanced  the  tendency  to 
decomposition,  it  must  be  attributed  to  causes,  not  very 
apparent^  but  not  the  less  real — to  the  state  of  wealth  and  of 
mtdlectual  cultivation — ^in  a  word,  to  the  state  of  society. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  France,  as  it  actually 
exists  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  social  body  of  recent  forma- 
tion, whose  strength  and  faculties  have  been  as  yet  but  feebly 
developed;  which  has  not  yet  had  time  either  to  amass  or  to  lay 
up ;  and  in  which  all  things — education,  religion,  capital,  and 
industry— 4U%  still  in  an  itat  parcellaire.  The  division  of  the 
scmI  is  only  the  exact  symbol  of  this  state  of  civilization. 

In  England,  great  estates  are  sold  without  difficulty,  because 
large  fortunes  are  not  uncommon  among  us,  and  are   con- 


*  After  the  Revolution  of  July,  M.  Lafiitte  caused  to  be  annulled  the  renUs 
which  stiU  belonged  to  the  fonds  commwu,  and  which  represented  a  capital  of 
200  millions. 
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tiniially  increasing  in  number^.  Estates  of  three,  four,  ffvf^ 
or  six  thousand  acres  are  daily  advertised  for  side^  in  the 
public  journals.  If  it  be  desired  to  dis}X)fie  of  it  in  smallfr 
parcels,  a  domain  of  fifteen  hundi-ed  acres  is  divided  into 
twenty  or  thirty  lots*  each  one  of  %vhicli  would  consiitulei 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  an  estate  of  the  niedium 
size. 

In  France,  estates  of  a  certain  extent  have  no  tnarketAbk 
value;  in  order  to  bring  them  to  sale,  it  is  absolutely  niv 
cessary  to  divide  them,  and  to  attract  by  these  means,  in- 
vestments of  small  capitals.  The  peasant  is  an  economist,  h^ 
earns  good  wages,  and  lives  on  little.  As  revolutions  snd 
invasions  have  rendered  him  distrustful,  he  neither  confides  in 
the  rentes  sur  tetnt^  for  the  state  formerly  declared  xXseM 
bankrupt ;  nor  in  the  caiasea  (Tipargne^  for  they  lend  their 
funds  to  the  treasury ;  nor  in  the  enterprisers  indtntitielieHf 
for  they  are  subject  to  the  chance  of  being  badly  managed ; 
he  has  no  faith  but  in  the  soil,  the  only  property  which  cjuimH 
be  carried  off  liy  the  stranger,  or  confiscated  by  {Jower,  As 
soon  as  he  has  amfissetl  a  few  ccu^^  instead  of  laying  it  out  in 
imj)ro\iag  the  arpentf^  which  he  already  [>ossesses,  he  lHiy% 
one  after  anotiier,  new  slips  of  land,  to  i-ouud  off  ht*^  ''♦♦^* 
estate. 

This  well-known  passion  of  the  peasantry  for  landetl  pr> 
perty,  has  given  rise  to  barbarous,  but  lucrative  speculiititinic 
The  first  who  engaged  in  them  were  wealthy  mechanics,  whose 
plebeian  instinct — an  instinct  which,  while  it  remains  um*n- 
lightencd,  is  one  of  destruction  and  levelling — soon  revealed 
to  them  this  source  of  profit ;  the  first  baud  was  composed 
of  braziers  (ehnitdronmers )^  and  sellers  of  old  iron,  who 
knew  the  value  of  rubbish ;  they  descended,  like  a  Hotk  uf 
vultures,  on  the  great  domains  and  the  ancient  chatoittx, 
buying  these  ruins  for  almost  nothing,  and  re-selling  tlir 
materials  at  an  extravagant  profit.  The  laud  was  di* 
vided  into  lots  of  one  or  two  arpeng^  tlie  chiiteaux  wen 
demolished  and  sold,  the  stone  as  stone,  the  w*ood  ns  Wfiodt 


I 


•  In  1812,  Colquboun  r^timatcd   tJ»c  tiuinU^r  of  firojirn^torH  in   K^gliOil* 
enjoying  ii  yntrly  incouie?  of  wpw»mU  orStlOf.  tterling.  ol  I2(M»Uii. 
f  An  arpi^nt  U  to  an  av:n\  as  Hi  to  la. 
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«id  the  iron  as  iron ;  thus  the  last  vestiges  of  feudal  art,  and 
of  the  feudal  regime,  disappeared  from  France. 

Now  that  there  are  no  more  chateaux  to  destroy,  the  current 
of  speculation  has  turned  upon  the  estates  of  the  medium  size ; 
wherever  they  can  be  reached,  it  decomposes  and  distributes 
them.  The  bankers  followed  the  chaudronniers ;  then  came 
the  country  usurers,  the  agens  (TaffaireSj  the  notaries,  and  the 
avau6s  (attornies).  This  speculation  has  only  ceased  for  the 
last  two  years,  because  the  small  purses  have  been  for  a  moment 
exhausted  by  reiterated  bleedings.  Popular  tradition  has 
confounded  all  the  speculators  under  one  common  denomination, 
which  shows  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  morcellement 
was  not  witnessed  without  a  species  of  superstitious  affright ; 
the  name  of  hande  noirCy  the  black  band,  adheres  to  them. 

In  certain  departments,  wherever  the  peasantry  have  enriched 
themselves  by  industry  or  by  emigration,  the  peasants  them- 
sdves  have  taken  the  lead  in  these  speculations;  they  tempt  the 
proprietors,  by  offering  them  two  or  three  times  the  value  of 
their  property ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  competition,  the 
price  of  land  has  risen  to  such  a  point,  that  the  proportion  of 
the  revenue  to  the  capital  does  not  exceed  one  per  cent.  But 
what  care  the  small  farmers,  that  the  profit  of  capital  is  dimi- 
nished ;  it  is  enough  for  them  that  the  land  repays  them  for 
the  labour  they  bestow  on  it. 

The  department  of  La  Creuse,  for  example,  cut  up  into 
narrow,  deep,  and  not  very  fertile  valleys,  would  seem  destined 
to  be  a  country  of  forests,  of  pasturage,  and  consequently  of 
great  estates.  Circumstances  have  modified  this  natural 
ckstination  of  the  soil;  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  ^,000 
young  men,  the  tenth  part  of  the  population,  leave  their  homes 
to  hire  themselves  at  Paris,  as  masons,  stonecutters,  and 
carpenters ;  they  return  to  their  mountains  in  the  month  of 
December,  carrying  with  them,  on  an  average,  two  hundred 
francs  each,  and  altogether  five  millions  of  francs  (200,000/. 
sterling) ;  this  sum  is  immediately  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
land;  and  the  multitude  of  buyers  is  so  great,  that  soils,  at 
the  most,  of  mediocre  fertility,  being  thus  exposed  to  a  sort  of 
perpetual  auction,  rise  every  year  in  value. 

In  those  departments  in  which  commerce  and  manufacturing 
industry  are  prosperous,  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities  have  con- 
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verted  their  Ravings  into  lamlc<l  property.  Their  pure' 
are  made  as  their  profits  are  gradually  realized,  that  h  tn 
by  small  sums  and  in  small  lots;  a  tradesuian  considers  himself 
rich,  if  he  possesses  fifteen  or  twenty  nrpens ;  a  peasant,  if  he 
has  painfully  acquired  eight  or  ten  lots,  of  half  "n  m-nrni 
each. 

When  these  little  estates  are  dividetl  l)y  inherituiicc,  cuii 
pensation  among  the  children  is  not  made  in  monry;  eadi 
one  claims  his  share  of  each  lot ;  there  are  as  many  pmrtitiom 
as  there  are  pieces  of  ^ound  :  such  is  the  effect  of  the  law 
of  equality,  when  expounded  by  ignorance*  and  sellit^lme*^*. 

Marriage  recomposes  the  fortunes,  but  not  the  dcmiains 
We  have  seen  with  what  facility  this  extrem  ' 
effected;  these  parcels,  which  had  no  excliangi. 
they  were  detached  from  the  mass,  and  which  have  acquired  a 
positive  one  by  becoming  isolated,  contract  an  ideal  and  illi- 
niitable  value  when  it  is  attempted  to  reunite  them*  An 
arpent  of  land  is  worth  a  hundred  ^us  (twelve  pounds  ster- 
ling) in  an  estate  of  two  hundred  arpens ;  if  that  single  arpeni 
stand  alone,  it  is  worth  fifteen  hundred  francs  (sixty  pounds 
sterling)  to  the  peasant  who  ix>ssesscs  it;  let  a  neighbouring 
proprietor  try  to  purchase  it,  and  he  will  be  compel le<l  to  pay 
at  least  twice  the  amount  for  which  it  was  bouglit  by  ilspnv 
sent  occupant*  He  who  possesses  no  la  nil  may  aC'Ciuire  it ;  llir 
moment  that  he  has  a  few  toi^es^  and  wishes  to  enlarge  his 
possessions,  obstacles  multiply  themselves  on  every  aide*  In 
the  present  state  of  France,  individual  wealth,  even  with  l\^e 
assistance  of  perseverance  and  time,  is  as  powerless  ai^  *hi  1  iu* 
to  enlarge  the  basis  of  property* 

But  this  is  not  alL  The  great  domains^  which  cM'ajJird  tU 
division  of  the  proprietorship,  have  beeti,  in  their  tuni,  cut  up 
by  the  system  of  culture.  The  soil  is  dividetl  into  small  hu 
for  the  piu*pose  of  farming,  as  well  as  sale ;  and  the  i»\nuT 
secures  the  same  advantage  in  both  ca%e».  The  peasant.H,  wlnm 
unable  to  become  proprietory  desire  at  least  to  posaess  the  lami 
in  the  quality  of  farmers;  when-  ' 

giving  real  guarantees  for  the  ]- 

offers  a  rent  of  thirty  francs  (24  shillings)  an  arjHnt^  tin*  otiall 
farmers   will,  without  hesitation,   offer  forty,     TI  r  of 

the  land,  on  his  side,  does  not  consider  the  state  tu  the 
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soil  will  be  returned  to  him,  whether  ameliorated  or  ex- 
hausted; nor  whether  the  small  cultivators  be  capable  of 
oomplying  with  their  engagements ;  he  sees  nothing  but  the 
increase  of  his  rents,  and  the  factitious  value  which  his  pro- 
perty must  derive  from  it.  The  notaries  encourage  these 
arrangements,  because  instead  of  one  lease,  they  have  to  pre- 
pare twenty,  and  find  their  income  increased  in  proportion. 
Thus  large  farms  are  still  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  than 
large  domains.  La  Beauce  itself,  that  vast  plain  at  the  gates 
of  the  capital,  where  the  plough  might  formerly  traverse  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  arpens  without  crossing 
the  limits  of  a  single  farm,  which  existed  as  a  sort  of  experimental 
field,  in  which  every  discovery  of  science  was  adopted  almost 
as  soon  as  known,  is  now  covered  with  small  cultivators, 
an  ignorant  and  prolific  race,  like  the  peasants  of  Ireland. 
Out  of  one  farm  twenty  have  been  made,  in  which  indus- 
try has  no  other  excitement  than  a  wretchedness,  which  it  will 
certainly  never  alleviate. 

We  have  enumerated  the  causes  under  the  influence  of 
which  property  has  been  divided  and  subdivided  in  France 
far  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  the 
pitch  which  this  system  of  subdivision  has  reached  at  the  pre* 
sent  time. 

It  is  established  by  a  document  laid  before  the  Chamber  of 
Feen  in  18^  by  M.  de  ViUele,  and  already  cited  in  this 
Review,  that,  during  the  space  of  ten  years,  from  1815  to 
18S5,  the  number  of  cotes  (or  amount  paid  by  each  tax  payer) 
above  a  thousand  francs  (forty  pounds  sterling),  was  reduced 
one-third ;  the  number  of  cotes  above  five  hundred  francs,  a 
fourth ;  and  the  number  of  cotes  paying  from  100  to  500  francs, 
a  fifth.  During  the  same  period  the  cotes  below  20  francs,  the 
lowest  d^ree  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  had  increased  more  than 
a  seventh.  In  1887  there  were  only  40,000  electors  in  France, 
paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  500  francs. 

Let  us  consider  these  facts  in  their  full  extent.  In  1815 
there  were  ten  millions  of  cotes  foncQres  (amount  of  taxes  on 
land  and  houses) ;  in  1838, 10,896,682.  In  eighteen  years  the 
number  of  tax  payers  has  increased  a  twelfth,  in  consequence 
of  the  subdivision  of  fortunes.  The  change,  as  has  been  seen, 
is  rapid ;  where  will  it  stop  ? 
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The  Documens  Siatistiqves^  published  by  the  miniidrr  o( 
Commerce^  contain  the  actual  division  of  {>ro[>erty5  ^iccordin^ 
to  tlie  cadastres^  or  land  registers.  The  extent  of  taxable,  nod 
consequently  of  productive  land,  is  49,H63iG01>  hectarcf*, 
divided  into  10,896,682  cotes  f,  comprehending  12S,3f50,3SH 
parcels.  Thus  each  cote  represents,  on  an  average,  lwdf« 
parcels,  and  each  parcel  about  40  ares  (an  acre).  Nat  onhri> 
the  number  of  proprietors  infinite,  but  each  of  tbein  poeeceBn 
only  fragments  of  land  frequently  lying  far  apart  from  each 
other;  so  thai  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  thtin  with  m^x 
economy  J  either  of  time  or  labour. 

But  the  information  furnished  by  these  statij^tRal  ialAc^ 
cannot  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  the  extent  to  whiclj  i\m 
subdivision  prevails.  How  in  fact  shall  we  distinguish,  in  tim 
mass  of  figures,  the  proprietors  who  {>ay  a  tax  of  five  centitnn 
from  those  who  pay  500  francs  ?  We  will  cite,  by  way  of 
example,  one  or  two  individual  cases,  collected  from  diOmnt 
sources;  the  rest  may  be  judged  of  by  induction. 

Let  us  open  the  Pefiten  Jffiches^  those  archives  in  which 
the  secrets  of  property  are  deposed.  The  first  annouDcement^ 
we  remark,  comprehends  four  lots  of  land,  situated  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  sold  for  the  purjxjee  of  being 
united  within  the  circumference  of  the  detached  fortis :  the 
first  contains  6  are^^  40  centiares ;  the  second,  8  are*,  54 
centiareg;  the  third,  8  aresy  54  cenilares ;  and  the  fuurlh, 
9  af€€i  71  eentiares.  Altogether  less  than  the  third  of  « 
hectare ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  descriptions  of  these 
domains ;  their  proprietors  have  found  the  means  to  vary  the 
system  of  agriculture,  and  to  cultivate  every  spec^ies  of  produce 
within  the  space  of  a  few  square  feet.  "  This  piece  of  gratitid," 
says  the  proces-verbal  of  the  Petitea  Affichun  of  ii  lot  which 
amounted  to  17  arc#,  "  is  of  a  long  and  regular  form,  divided 
**  into  two  parts  j  planted  at  it^  two  eat  remit  ies^  north  iuhI 


( 


*  The  kettart,  a  meaiure  of  a  huadred  «rr#p  or  «f  1^,(M)0  square  mtiisrs^  b 
cqiml  to  two  acres  and  a  hnlf.     The  are  contAiiii  a  hundred  BqijAns  m^ifim;  llie 

m/lrp  is  to  the  yard  as  ]  0  to  9. 

f  The  number  of  cotes  do*?!  not  iitdicate  exactly  thnC  of  thir  proprii'toni.     A 
proprietor  may  po8«»ri^  latidsi  and  conHetiutrnily   be  entotlfd  ori  the  lUt  of  I 
payers,  in  several  arrondii»rnieii». 
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**  aputlH  with  vines!**  Such  a  plot  is  the  kingdom  t^  the  pro- 
prietor, and  he  takes  care  that  its  advantages  shall  be  made 
the  most  of. 

This  domain  of  17  ares  is  comprised  in  a  sale  of  fifteen  lots, 
of  which  it  is  the  largest.  The  others  are,  on  an  average,  of 
not  more  than  four  or  five  area :  among  the  number,  we  observe 
a  lot  of  2  ares,  13  centiares ;  a  second,  of  1  are,  71  centiarea ;  a 
third,  of  1  are,  87  centiares ;  and  a  fourth,  of  1  are,  2  centiares. 
The  smallest  of  them  contains  some  gooseberry  bushes,  a 
cherry-tree,  and  a  walnut-tree.  In  the  environs  of  Paris,  the 
fee-simple  of  such  a  morsel  of  land  is  worth  about  60  francs ; 
yet,  the  peasant  who  owns  it  is  probably  proud  of  his  pos- 
session. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  department  De  KAisne ;  here  the  pro- 
perty of  a  minor  is  for  sale,  and,  according  to  the  received 
principle,  it  is  divided,  that  it  may  be  disposed  of  to  greater 
advantage.  It  is  cut  up  into  34  lots*,  varying  in  value  from 
6  to  800  francs.  In  certain  cases  the  vendor  stipulates  that 
the  lots  shall  not  be  reunited !  . 

The  railway  to  St.  Germain,  counting  from  the  wall  which 
encloses  the  city  of  Paris,  extends  over  a  distance  of  17,806 
mitres.  In  this  space  of  about  four  leagues  and  a  half  (eleven 
English  miles),  it  encounters  three  important  estates,  and 
among  them  the  Bois  du  Vesinet,  a  domain  of  the  Crown, 
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extending  together  over  a  distance  of  S851  mitres^  or  nearly 
a  league.  If  we  subtract  these  three  estates  fi^m  the  total 
length,  there  will  remain  a  space  of  13,948  mitres^  whidi, 
divided  into  1602  parcels,  or  among  998  proprietors,  gives  aa 
average  of  107  parcels,  or  72  proprietors,  for  every  thousand 
metres*.  Here,  then,  is  a  company  which,  before  it  can 
commence  a  work  of  public  utility,  must  enter  into  composi- 
tion with,  or  prosecute  before  the  tribunals,  a  thousand  oppo- 
nents, within  a  distance  of  three  leagues.  What  obstacles  to 
be  surmounted — ^what  sources  of  disgust  to  be  encountered ! 
All  these  small  proprietors  are  but  half  educated,  and  have 
little  comprehension  of  their  true  interests ;  they  are  incapable 
of  calculating  the  additional  value  which  a  new  and  rapid  com- 
munication must  confer  upon  the  remainder  of  their  property. 
Thus  the  extreme  subdivision  of  the  soil  offers  a  formidable 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  industry  in  France;  it  must  ad- 
vance like  the  pioneers  in  America,  cultivating  with  one  hand 
and  combating  with  the  other,  with  the  soil  often  trembling 
under  its  feet. 

The  medium  superficies  of  each  parcel,  which  the  road 
touches,  is  subdivided  among  the  communes^  in  the  following 
proportion : — 

Hectares.  Artt, 


Hectares, 

Ares, 

Batignolles     . 

.       0 

,     35 

Nanterre 

Clichy    .     .     . 

.       1 

.     28 

Rueil     . 

Asnidres     .     . 

0       . 

.     02 

Chatou 

Colonibes   .     . 

.       0      . 

4 

7 

12 
5 


*  Tlie  general  average  which  we  have  given  does  not  apply,  in  an  uniform 
manner,  to  each  commune  on  the  line  of  the  railway.  Deducting  the  three  estates 
mentioned  above,  we  arrive  at  the  results  indicated  in  the  following  table,  com- 
municated by  the  Company. 


Communes. 


Batignolles  .... 

Clichy 

Asnidres 

Colombe  

Nanterre 

Rueil 

Chatou  et  le  Pr6 


Total . . . 


Length    aUmg    the 
Railway. 


Number  of  Parcels  in  a 
distance  qruXN)  Mitres 


.  1740  Metres. 

.  1633 

.  1475 

.  2512 

.  3968 

.  1360 

.  1260 

13,948 


50 

17 

84 

155 

164 

105 

93 


Sumber  of  PropriSUirt 
in  a  Distance  qf  1000 
M^res. 


38 
13 
67 
103 
92 
88 
60 
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This  extreme  subdivision  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  the  land,  for  the  communes  nearest  to  Paris,  Les 
Batignolles  and  Clichy,  where  the  ground  is  the  most  valuable, 
are  those  in  which  the  lots  have  the  greatest  extent;  whilst  in 
the  eammunea  of  Cdcnnbes,  Nanterre,  and  Chatou,  where 
thqr  have  only  an  average  superficies  of  4,  7,  and  6  areSf 
the  poil  is  mere  sand  mixed  with  stone,  but  little  fitted  for 
cultivation,  and  producing  an  insignificant  revenue.  But  for 
the  proximity  of  the  capital,  which  multiplies  the  number 
of  buildings,  these  lands  would  not  be  worth  a  thousand 
francs  the  hectare ;  the  company  paid  for  them,  on  an  average, 
SnrOO  francs  (108/.  sterling).  Four  ares,  at  27  francs  the  are^ 
represent,  then,  a  value  of  108  francs.  A  fine  estate,  which 
would  not  pay  the  wages  of  a  labourer  for  a  month  ! 

The  fiicts  which  we  have  just  reviewed,  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  departmoits  immediately  around  Paris.  The  same  obser- 
vations are  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
department  du  Var,  on  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  the  census 
{cena)  for  the  municipal  elections,  is  as  low  as  15  centimes 
(three  half-pence),  which  supposes  a  yearly  income  of  two 
francs,  and  a  capital  of  from  60  to  80  (SI.  sterling).  In  the 
greater  number  of  communes^  containing  less  than  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  two  francs  75  centimes  (a  little  more  than 
two  shillings),  is  the  average  of  the  municipal  census  *.  And 
if  this  average  be  so  low,  what  must  be  the  amount  of  the  in- 
ferior cotes f  which  comprehend  the  mass  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  banlieue  of  Paris  to 
see  the  type  of  this  morcellementj  this  division  of  property, 
pushed  to  the  greatest  conceivable  extreme.  The  commune 
of  Argenteuil,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  three 
leagues  (seven  miles  and  a  half)  from  the  capital,  offers  an 
example  of  this  system  in  almost  ideal  perfection.  The  boldest 
inventor  never  imagined  an  hypothesis  so  extravagant  as  this 
reality. 

Not  a  single  farm  is  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
commune^  and  the  plough  never  enters  it.     The  inhabitants 


*  Compte-rendu  au  Hoi,  sur  les  Elections  Munici{>ales,  par  le  Ministre  de 
Hlntfrieor.    1834. 
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are  grouped  in  a  little  town,  which  they  leave  every  morning, 
spade  in  hand,  to  cultivate  a  morsel  of  ground  planted  witli 
vinesj  asparagus,  or  potatoes. 

The  fields,  seen  from  a  distence,  resemble  a  robe  striped 
with  a  thousand  rays.  Each  slip  of  land  looks  like  a  narrow 
ribbon  ;  and  the  shadow  of  a  fig-tree  often  covers  its  whole 
extent.  Here  and  there  you  discover  a  square  of  cabbages, 
surrounded  with  stakes,  in  the  midst  of  vines;  it  is  a  lot 
which  prevents  the  union  of  several  parcels,  and  which  the 
proprietor  refuses  to  dispose  of.  No  common  pathways  com^ 
municate  between  these  little  possessions;  the  S[mce  taken  up 
by  them  would  be  so  much  subtracted  from  cultivation.  Their 
owners  prefer  subjecting  themselves  to  as  many  unlimited 
rights  of  way  as  they  have  neighbours. 

lihe  commune^  leaving  out  the  town,  has  a  superficies  of 
1550  hectares.  These  fifteen  hundred  hectares  are  divided 
into  38,835  parcels,  which  gives  an  average  of  four  ares  to 
each  parcel.  But  the  subdivision  extends  much  furlhtT* 
There  are  not  in  the  whole  commune  six  pieces  of  the  «zc  of 
an  arpent  {^4t  ares).  The  largest  amount  to  alxmt  the  tenth 
part  of  a  hectare.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  retftstre 
vadastraiy  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  smallest  of 
these  atoms. 


f^mmAur  ^ihe  BbpmI. 

mm. 

imcomg. 

492 

70  cmt tares. 

tit  citntimifM. 

iin  

4«  ..    „    .. 

21 

1525 

25 

;' 

162(t 

45   .,    „    .. 

0 

15«I    ........ 

7a  • 

t» 

2SH 

62 

S2 

A  jmrcel  which  produces  an  income  of  five  cvntime^  (tme 
halfpenny),  and  which  represents  a  capital  of  SO  centimcis,  or 
otie  franc,  is  probably  assessed  at  one  centime.  But  the  ex- 
pense of  the  notice  sent  to  em*h  tax-payer,  at  the  eomm€QO&' 
roent  of  every  financial  year,  is  five  centimes ;  so  that  the  inipat 
swallows  up  more  than  the  whole  income  of  such  an  estate. 

When  property  has  arrivetl  at  this  state  of  niinuti-  %uh* 
division,  it  ceases  to  be  transferable  ;  it  cannot  be  re«>toried 
to  circulation  either  by  sale  or  by  succei«ion,  for  both  tltwr 
changes  involve  an  expense  that  would  abt*<>rb  the  whole 
value.     Yet,  as  tlie  circulation  of  property  is  one  of  thosr 
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social  necessities  which  cannot  be  interrupted  without  the 
breaking  up  of  society  itself,  contracts  continue  to  be  made. 
But  they  are  made  without  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  without 
any  of  those  securities  which  form  their  guarantee.  The  pro- 
perty falls  back  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  good  futh  of 
the  vendor  and  purchaser  is  the  only  title  by  which  it  is  held. 

The  expenses  of  transferring  property  are  considerable  in 
France.  To  mention  only  the  expenses  of  sale;  they  are 
composed  of  the  droits  (Tenrigistrementy  or  registering  fee, 
which  is  five  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  property ;  the  cost 
of  the  notarial  act,  of  the  recording  of  the  hypothique  (or 
mortgage),  and  of  the  purge  (Thypotheque  (or  release),  all  of 
which  formalities  are  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  possessor. 
Besides  these  expenses,  which  are  paid  by  the  purchaser,  the 
particular  position  of  the  vendor,  as  for  example,  a  minor,  a 
married  woman,  or  a  tenant  in  common  with  other  proprietors, 
subjects  him  or  her  to  the  necessity  of  various  acts,  to  obtain 
a  l^al  right  to  dispose  of  the  property. 

In  the  environs  of  Paris,  the  are  of  land  is  commonly 
worth  from  40  to  50  francs  (2/.  sterling).  Let  us  take  a  lot  of 
4  areSf  the  average  extent  in  the  commune  of  Argetiteuil 
It  is  sold  for  200  francs  (8/.  sterling).  The  transfer  legally 
involves  the  following  expenses: — 1st,  the  registering,  12  fr. 
10  cents.;  2nd,  the  notarial  fee  {honoraires  de  notaire), 
stamped  paper,  &c.,  11  fr.  60  cents. ;  Srd,  the  recording  of  the 
mortgage  {transcription  du  greffe  des  hypotheques)^  19  fr.; 
4th,  the  release  (purge  dhypothique),  80  fr.  Total,  122  fr. 
60  cents,  (nearly  51.)  Moreover,  if  the  land  be  sold  by  a 
widow,  who  is  tenant  in  common  with  a  minor,  she  must  ratify 
(roHfier)  the  sale,  and  the  acte  de  ratification  costs  12  francs. 
If  it  be  a  husband  who  sells  the  property  of  his  wife,  the  latter 
must  make  a  procuration  en  minute^  or  recorded  power  of 
attorney,  which  also  costs  12  francs.  And  these  acts  are 
equally  indispensable  to  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  25  centiares^  worth 
10  or  12  francs,  or  of  a  domain  of  500  hectares^  at  the  price  of 
a  million  of  francs  (40,000/.  sterling).  The  duty  upon  regis- 
tration, the  droits  d*enrigistrement,  alone  is  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  property  transferred. 

For  a  long  time  the  transfer  of  property  in  the  commune 
of  Argenteuil  was  only   effected  by   verbal  agreements  or 
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contracts,  under  the  private  ngnature  of  the  individuals^. 
Inheritances  were  thus  privatdy  diykleij  pariagfs  a  Faimabk^ 
and  were  sold  in  the  same  way.  The  new  proprietor  got  his 
name  substituted  for  that  of  the  former  owner,  in  the  mairiee 
des  contributions^  or  list  of  tax  payers,  and  in  his  ignorance 
believed  himself  to  be  the  legal  possessor  of  the  sofl.  But  it 
is  evident  that,  in  a  commune  inhabited  by  several  thousand 
individuals,  where  each  one's  affairs  are  known  to  all  the  vest, 
the  vendor,  should  he  desire  to  do  so,  would  have  no  little 
difficulty  in  deceiving  the  purchaser. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  a  receioeuT  de  tenrigU^ 
trement  sent  into  the  country,  discovered  these  customs, 
established  in  fraudulent  violation  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  treasury.  This  was  under  the  restoration, 
at  a  period  when  those  in  power  were  glad  of  any  pretext 
for  forcing  the  vilains  to  disgorge  the  property,  with  whidi 
the  revolution  had  enriched  them.  An  enterprising  officer, 
proposing  to  require  of  these  purchasers  the  fees  due  on  all 
the  transfers  effected  within  the  pre\'ious  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received  by  the  minister.  The 
receveur  was  authorised  to  prepare  a  statement  of  all  these 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  Mayor  of  Argenteuil,  for  the  com- 
nmnication  of  one  of  these  pieces.  It  is  a  deed  of  partition  between  four  heirs, 
of  a  piece  of  property  held  in  common.  We  subjoin  it  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
its  ungrammatical  grimoire  populaire. 

"  Nous  soussigiies,  Denis  J&cques  ^laugis-Gentil,  Pierre  Nicolas  Matigis 
gendre  Lescot,  et  Denis  Maugis,  gendre  L^veque,  nous  consentons  et  nous 
adherens  que  notre  beaufr^re,  Jean  Denis  Girardin,  i  cause  de  Marie  Angeliqae 
MaugiSf  sa  femme,  notre  scour,  jouira  et  appartiendra^  en  toute  propriete 
quclconque,  la  dite  pi^ce  de  neuf  perches  de  tcrre  (nearly  three  ares)  lieu  dit 
la  Beauface,  tenant  d'un  cote  h  Jaccjues  Polheron,  de  I'autre  au  citoyen  Colas, 
d'un  bout  sur  la  voie  de  Moiif-Brunsy  d*un  bout  sur  la  voie  des  bancs ;  sans  en 
rien  retenir  ni  reserver,  ainsi  qu'il  a  dit  bien  connaitre  et  en  etre  content 
Cette  pidce  est  en  jouissance,  en  toute  propri^t^  quelconque,  h.  lui  appartenant, 
pour  et  au  cas  que  cctte  piece  lui  a6tc  concedee  en  rapport  (apport)  de  marriagf, 
pour  former  I'egalite  eiitre  Ics  copartagcans,  h  quoi  ils  renoncent  et  dont  la 
jouissance  a  commencee  de  cc  jour,  en  toute  propri^te  quclconque;  dont  etdu 
tout  avons  signe  le  present  bon  et  valable  ainsi  que  de  raison."  Le  30  Pluviosc 
an  6  dc  la  Republiquc  Fran9aise,  une  et  indivisible. 

Denis  Jacques  Mauois. 

Denis  Maugis. 

Pierre  Nicolas  Malois. 
ThisdiK:uincnt  is  under  the  private  seals  of  the  parties. 
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violations  of  the  law ;  but,  before  he  could  terminate  it,  the 
inhabitants  assailed  him  with  stones,  and  drove  him  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

A  sort  of  convoition  was  subsequently  entered  into.  The 
administration  was  prudent  enough  to  shut  its  eyes  upon 
these  faite  accompUs ;  the  inhabitants,  on  their  side,  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  treasury.  All  transfers  are  now 
effected  by  the  intervention  of  a  notary,  and  by  the  payment 
of  the  droits  d'enrigistrement.  As  to  the  formality  hypothi^ 
cfrireSf  or  mortgages  and  releases,  the}'  are  invariably  omitted ; 
the  guarantee  is  too  expensive  for  estates  of  such  small  value : 
thus  the  law  is  respected,  but  property  is  not  better  secured. 
The  purchasar,  if  he  has  to  do  with  a  dishonest  vendor,  is 
still  subject  to  be  dispossessed ;  an  uninterrupted  possession 
of  thirty  years  can  alone  g^ve  him  perfect  security. 

This  system  of  subdivision  has  come  to  a  stop  in  the 
eommune  of  Argenteuil,  in  consequence  of  having  reached  its 
greatest  possible  extreme.  The  population  remains  stationary, 
because  the  land  is  incapable  of  further  division.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  has  been  4500  for  the  last  twenty  years.  They 
are  laborious,  and  have  enriched  themselves  by  their  industry. 
The  soil  has  been  fertilized  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  They 
collect  mud  from  the  streets  of  Paris  to  mix  with  the  sand  of 
their  vineyards.  AU  the  figs,  which  supply  the  tables  of 
Paris,  ripen  on  their  hill  sides.  Fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pieces 
of  wine  are  sent  annually  from  their  commune  to  supply  the 
consumption  at  the  barriers  of  the  capital.  The  plaster 
extracted  from  their  quarries  is  exported  to  London  and  New 
York.  Each  family  possesses  one  or  two  arpene  of  ground, 
divided  into  twenty  or  thirty  parcels,  situated  in  different 
places,  and  cultivates  an  additional  arpentj  for  which  it  pays 
rent.  They  are  vine-dressers,  workers  in  the  quarries,  carmen, 
day-labourers,  or  hucksters,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ; 
and  they  are  never  in  want  of  employment.  The  ease  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Argenteuil  enjoy  does  not  result  fix)m  the 
division  of  property  alone;  it  is  the  eflTect  of  circumstances 
rarely  met  with  elsewhere ;  and  is,  above  all,  ascribable  to  the 
multiplicity  of  the  sources  of  labour. 

Suppose  that  these  proprietors  of  little  parcels  of  the  soil 
could  neither  find  lands  to  farm,  nor  employment  for  their 
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industry,  tliey  must  be  reduced  to  beggary.  Sudt  is  ihe 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Crof^villct  in  the 
department  de  VEure.  Their  possessions  are  very  diminutive, 
the  soil  being  dividetl  into  extremely  small  parcels,  and  the 
lands  around  the  village  belonging  to  the  irdiabitants  of 
Neufbourg,  by  whom  they  are  cultivated,  Thuh  btggafyt 
which,  in  the  beginning,  was  the  resource  only  of  the  mo6l 
wretched,  has  become  the  common  occupation  of  the  pUioe. 
They  fomi,  at  this  lime,  a  sort  of  mendicant  republic,  Uviiig 
after  the  fashion  of  gipsies,  except  that  each  one  has  hi« 
own  hut.     IMarriage  has  no  existence  among  them  ;   they  pto* 


■^, 


COloDJfi' 

'If 


>cribe  it^  and  abandon  themselves  to  prumi**cuous 

A  nurser)^  of  children  is  produced,  who  are,  at  an  l 

taught  to  beg,    and    to   serve  as  purveyors  to  the 

Whoever  violates  these  customs  by   marrying,  is  / 

hs  batons,  or  cutlgelled,  as  a  punishmtut  for  bis  :y. 

They  are  sensible  that  marriage  attaches  the  individual  to  fail 

home,  and  that  a  vagrant  life  is  necessarily  one  of  dclwiuch. 

We  know  few  instances  of  so  re|)ulsive  a  chaiactrr  in 
France;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  extreme  divi^don  of 
property  in  that  country  must  tend  to  produce,  in  time,  ilie 
9«ime  eflect  that  a  too  great  concentration  of  it  has  brot»ght 
about  in  Ireland :  misery  must  be  the  lot  of  the  people  in 
both  cases. 

Yet  the  evil  lies  not  so  much  in  llie  division  of  prfiprriy 
as  in  the  morcellement  of  the  soiL  The  more  proprictoTI 
there  are  in  a  country  so  democratical  as  France,  the  mare 
multiplied  are  the  guarantees  of  orden  The  division  of  ibe 
great  domains  among  the  multitudes  of  the  tiers^tat^  in  the 
first  years  of  the  French  revolution,  probably  supplied  it 
with  I  he  citizens  which  it  wanted. 

The  droit  nonvrnu  hns  been  thus  rooted  in  the  soil ;  and 
with  it,  sober  and  steady  habits  have  been  sprtad  and  tiniily 
established ;  for  moruliiy  is  a  necessary  conseipience  of  the 
pot^stssion  i>f  pmperty.  iSnd  if  the  morality  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  country  be  superior  to  thai  of  the  same  cliMCi 
in  the  cities,  it  results,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  fact,  tint 
the  latter  are  still  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  |m 

In  a  country  of  small  capitalists  like  France,  U.l  , 

of  property  was  inevitable.     It  was  also  calculatetl  to  imporr 
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the  system  of  cultivation ;  for  the  lands  which  the  feudal 
9eigneuT  could  not  fertilise  for  want  of  money,  and  which  he 
abandoned  to  the  careless  routine  of  the  farmers,  becoming 
thus  distributed,  each  new  possessor  covered,  as  it  were,  a 
portMin  with  his  body,  and  wanned  it  with  his  own  warmth. 

It  is  possible  for  the  system  of  small  farms,  la  petite 
culture^  to  be  made  as  productive  as  that  of  large  estates ;  the 
question  of  superiority  between  the  two  systems  is,  at  least  as  yet, 
undecided.  The  system  of  large  estates  necessarily  economises 
time  and  labour.  Six  millions  of  men  suffice,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, for  the  whole  cultivation  of  England  and  Wales;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  with  a  better  system  of  agri- 
culture, France  would  require  the  twenty-five  miUions  of 
labourers,  whom  she  employs  in  her  fields.  The  plough  was 
the  first  machine  invented  to  diminish  the  labour  of  man. 
What  advantage,  then,  can  be  expected  from  a  mode  of 
culture  which  excludes  the  use  of  machines;  and  among 
the  rest,  the  plough  ?  Is  not  this  to  go  back  to  the  infancy  of 
the  art? 

La  petite  culture  has  some  advantages ;  it  is,  in  certain 
cases,  unavoidable.  We  know  what  a  hectare  of  land  can  be 
made  to  produce,  cultivated  as  it  is  in  Flanders.  But  would 
the  system  d"" agriculture  jardinage^  the  horticultural  system, 
be  as  profitable  were  it  universally  adopted  ?  We  do  not  live 
upon  vegetables  and  fruits  alone ;  and  the  soil  could  not  be 
entirely  converted  into  gardens;  there  must  be  com  fields, 
for  the  nourishment  of  men,  as  well  as  pasturage  for  cattle- 
Since  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  a  farm  has 
become  a  sort  of  manufactory,  requiring  a  large  investment  of 
capita],  and  embracing  a  great  variety  of  productions.  The 
economy  of  its  management  depends  upon  this  union  of  various 
elements  concurring  to  produce  the  same  result.  Do  away 
with  the  large  farms,  and  you  destroy  the  means  of  this 
economy.  The  small  cultivator,  working  with  a  small  capital 
and  inferior  instruments,  is  no  more  able  to  contend  with 
the  farmer,  who  has  a  large  capital,  manure,  machines, 
means  of  transportation,  and  markets  always  accessible,  than 
the  latter  can  sustain  a  competition  with  the  owners  of  com 
lands  in  Poland,  or  in  the  Crimsea,  where  men  are  made  use 
of,  as  we  use  our  horses  or  other  domestic  animals. 
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occu- 


But  allowing  it  impossible  to  recompose  the  greal  estaUv  tn 
France,  do  the  same  obstacles  oppose  the  combination  of  small 
farms  with  the  system  of  la  grande  culture  ?  Is  it  impossible  to 
substitute  large  and  medium-si  zed  farms  for  tlie  great  doinaini 
— to  divide  the  possession,  yet  to  concentrate  the  cultivatioo 
— to  [>arcel  the  property  without  cutting  up  the  soil  ?  We 
are  persuaded  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  wilt  lie  the 
natural  result  of  tlie  progress  of  instruction,  of  iDclastryt  Aiifl 
of  wealth  in  the  country. 

We  have  explained  the  want  of  con6dence  of  the  peasratf, 
and  of  the  agricultural  classes  generally,  in  all  property  not 
based  upon  the  soil.  Nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  Bnding 
opportunities  of  thus  investing  it,  ever  drives  capital  into  oilier 
channels.  The  richesse  industrielle  et  mohilihrej  or  the  amousii 
of  personal  property,  and  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
or  othei*  enterprises,  notwithstanding  its  recent  incrca^t%  occu- 
pies but  a  very  secondary  rank  in  the  scale. 

England  is  covered  with  banks,  manufactories, 
and  commercial  establishments ;  its  national  debt  rcprescni 
capital  of  more  than  twenty  milliards  of  francs  (eight  hundred 
millions  sterling)  ;  commerce  and  manufactures  have  in  this 
country,  created  prujXTty  infinitely  more  valuable  than  that 
of  the  soil ;  here,  the  savings  of  the  labourer,  invested  in 
jt*int-stock  companies,  create  new  sources  of  employmeni; 
numberless  modes  of  investment  are  open  to  inactive  capitals; 
and  if  these  means  at  home  be  insuflicient,  we  have  a  still  fur- 
ther resource  in  the  foreign  funds,  of  which  London  b  the 
eonmion  market. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  France ;  the  public 
w-arcely  amounting  to  two  hundred  millions  of  fnuics 
hardly  accessible  to  any  but  the  capitalists  of  Paris,  wImM 
weolih  sup|x>rts  both  the  deitejlottantey  and  the  operations  in 
foreign  funds.  The  savings  of  the  working  men,  converted  by 
the  caisxcs  d'ipargnes  or  savings'  banks  into  borus  dtt  iritor 
(treasury  bonds),  do  not  exceed  eighty  millions  of  francs 
R(8,^00,000/.  sterling),  and  already  more  than  supply  the  wants 
of  the  state.  The  bank  of  France,  an  institution  exclusively 
^J*arisian,  has  established  but  two  branches,  the  one  at  St- 
ilticmne,  and  the  other  at  Troyes;  there  are  not  mure  tlitt 
five  or  six  local  banks  throughout  the  eighty-dx  d< 
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'capital  in  the  cities  is  every  whare  sufficient  for  the  limited 
<^rations  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  what  then  could 
the  cultivators  do  with  their  capital,  were  they  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  lands  ?  What  other  mode  of  investment 
is  offered  to  them,  in  the  present  condition  of  things? 

Manufactures  and  credit  will  finally  extend  themselves  till 
they  reach  the  country ;  but  the  increase  of  personal  property, 
of  the  valeurs  mobilieresy  will  not  be  enough ;  the  peasant 
may  have  them  under  his  eyes,  and  yet  not  see  them  ;  he  must 
learn  their  real  nature  before  he  can  form  a  notion  of  what  they 
are;  before  he  takes  any  shares  in  a  mine,  in  a  cotton  or  wool 
factory,  in  a  canal  or  railway  company,  he  must,  at  least,  be 
enabled  to  read  the  compte-rendu  of  the  operations. 

Education  must  also  overcome  those  habits  of  iaclation^ 
which  incline  a  country  population  to  selfishness  and  envy; 
they  must  be  taught  that  their  possessions,  like  men,  only 
acquire  their  full  value  by  association,  and  that  it  is  not  their 
intorest  to  separate  and  to  divide,  but  to  unite. 

The  division  of  the  soil  will  cease,  the  moment  the  peasantry 
are  in  a  state  to  compare  the  profits  of  investment  in  commercial 
or  other  enterprises,  with  those  in  real  estate,  for  the  compe- 
tition of  capital  will  have  taken  in  another  direction;  but  what 
will  be  done  with  the  lands  already  divided  ? 

In  certain  cantons  of  France,  the  peasants,  who  are  the 
proprietors  of  lots  of  greater  or  less  extent,  rent  them  to  some 
large  proprietor,  or  to  some  farmer,  to  be  cultivated  together ; 
they  then  work  on  these  lands  as  hired  labourers;  thus  their 
profit  is  double,  they  have  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  the  wages 
of  laboiur ;  the  soil,  subjected  to  a  better  system  of  cultivation, 
is  improved,  and  the  amount  of  wealth  is  augmented  to  the 
advantage  of  all. 

It  is  evident  that  this  practice,  confined  as  yet  to  a  few 
neighbourhoods,  must  become  more  general ;  when  the  cul- 
tivators, who  possess  two  or  three  arpens,  perceive  that  the 
petite  culture  is  ruinous,  they  will  rent  or  seU  their  lots  to 
the  large  farmers.  It  will  probably  be  with  the  soil  as  it  was 
with  power;  when  the  revolution  of  1789  had  overthrown 
the  aristocracy,  the  people  tumultuously  invaded  the  place 
which  the  aristocracy  had  left  unoccupied;  the  government 
fell  from  its  incapable  hands,  and  the  middle  class  seized  and 
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secured  it.  The  same  phenomenon  is  at  this  day  m  o>vir 
re-prcxl action  as  regards  the  |x>ssession  of  the  soil ;  for  the 
last  forty  years  it  has  been  suhjected  to  a  continued  procees  of 
division  and  subdivision :  when  these  atoms,  from  repeat«?d 
fracture,  shall  have  hist  all  vigour  and  fertility»  it  nill  be  ne* 
cessary  to  reunite  and  cement  them  anew ;  then  the  mt^dium 
system  of  culture,  if  not  the  medium  system  of  property,  muHt 
succeed  to  this  extreme  subdivision ;  the  bourgeoisie  has  taken 
possession  of  power,  and  it  will  become  the  holder  of  the  S4iiK 

The  best  system  of  cultivation  for  France  will  be  that 
which  shall  establish  an  exact  proportion  between  the  extent 
of  the  land  owned  or  cultivatetl,  and*  the  stnrrrillatice  of  i\w 
owner  or  farmer.  A  fann  should  not  consist  of  less  than  50 
hectares  (l^B  acres),  nor  of  more  than  100  (260  acres);  a 
farm  of  tliis  size  does  not  require  a  large  capital,  and  tvill  y^t 
enable  the  cultivator  to  try  whatever  experiments  may  l»e 
necessary  for  the  amelioration  of  the  soil,  to  unite  gracing 
with  the  raising  of  corn,  or  even  to  annex,  occasionally,  to  the 
farm,  some  other  speculation ;  as  that  of  the  prejiaration  of 
Jicule^  or  the  grinding  of  wheat,  or  the  raising  of  silk  worxnsi 
it  is  not  large  enough  to  prevent  competition  anjong  the 
bidders,  if  offered  for  rent  or  lease,  and  is  nevertheless  of  5«urt5- 
cient  extent  to  pay,  by  its  produce,  the  rent,  for  which  it  waa 
farmed,  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer* 

Whilst  tlus  morrellement  must  come  to  a  stop  in  the  small 
estates,  a  new  distribution  will  be  made  of  the  great  pnv 
perties,  so  as  to  divide  the  ownership  of  the  land,  without 
tlividing  the  soil.  The  same  measures  will  be  adopted,  to 
realise  the  value  of  land,  that  have  been  long  appb'cd  in 
manufacturing  speculations;  companies  will  be  formed  fortlie 
cultivation  of  a  domain,  as  for  working  a  mine,  or  a  foundry,  or 
for  establishing  a  steamer;  even  now,  the  small  numl>er  of  «fX* 
perimental  farms  which  exist  in  France  have  been  establidied 
by  mcitteti  efi  vommandite^f  in  which  the  property  ia  pepns 


*  The  iefUth  en  ctmmandiu  nte  connnerciid  Kssocmtions,  pfnnfimiii^  I 
clii«$cs  of  slmrtholdrrs.  The  assitci^  en  mm,  or  thci»c  whow  mtmrnt  or*  adA 
iff^  are  pcrflunully  rcesponsibtf  for  all  ttie  itetit»  of  the  cafit|tAny  u»  th 
ftinuuut  of  ihc\r  fortiuie ;  they  maiiiigi:  it&  nlfainf,  wad  k&lx.  iu  tcjiJ  to  a11  in«tni* 
nienn.  The  astvriSt  t'ommaudifaift.'»,  or  Atni|ilc  thareholderSf  arv  rt^iiaatobl* 
ot])y  tn  the  f%imi  of  their  respective  vcnturrs,  for  «ny  annniiit  cxc^edlof  Kllileli 
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sented  by  a  certain  number  of  shares.  If  we  have  correctly 
appreciated  the  syinptoms  of  the  movement  now  preparing, 
the  principle  of  association  will  not  be  long  in  applying  itself 
in  a  much  more  general  manner,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  legitimist  party,  among  whom  most  of  the  great 
landowners  are  enrolled,  is  the  first  to  set  the  example; 
this  party,  so  happily  termed  in  France  les  hommes  du  passcy 
whose  every  effort  is  directed  against  the  social  changes,  which 
have  necessarily  resulted  from  the  great  events  of  later  years, 
are,  with  characteristic  inconsistency,  the  very  first  to  disturb 
the  possession  of  the  soil. 

We  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of  a  socUte  en  commandite^ 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  an  estate  of  Beauni,  St. 
Hippolyte,  situated  no  more  than  twenty-four  leagues  from  Paris ; 
it  is  an  immense  domain,  containing  3550  arpens,  of  which  1200 
are  in  wood,  and  distributed  into  thirty-one  farms ;  the  property 
has  been  divided  into  4000  shares  of  5000  francs  (200/. 
sterling)  each,  making  a  capital  of  2,000,000  of  francs 
(80,000/.  sterling).  The  prospectus  estimates  the  revenue  at 
150,000  francs,  which  is  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
capital ;  and,  to  realise  this  magnificent  expectation,  it  reckons 
upon — Ist.f  the  income  of  3600  arpens,  at  the  rate  of  30 
fhincs  the  arpent ; — 2nd.j  on  the  produce  of  30,000  mulberry 
trees,  three  mills,  one  feculerie,  one  tile  kiln,  one  lime  kiln, 
one  stone  quarry,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep ; — 3rd.,  on 
the  cultivation,  on  a  large  scale,  of  oleaginous  plants,  and  of  the 
beet,  that  cursed  plant,  as  Dr.  Bowring  terms  it,  but  which 
is  in  France  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  cultivator. 

True,  these  are  the  mere  promises  of  a  prospectus ;  but  should 
the  speculation  only  succeed  in  part ;  should  the  capital  thus 
invested  produce  only  four  or  five  per  cent.,  the  results  would 

they  cannot  be  sued.  They  take  no  part  in  the  management  of  the  affairs.  In 
the  soeiitis  en  commandite  the  funds  of  the  association  may  be  divided  into  trans- 
ferable shares  {actions),  or  remain  undivided,  till  the  company  ceases  to  exist. 
Such  companies  are  unknown  to  us ;  for,  in  our  joint-stock  companies  all  the 
•harebolders  are  responsible  to  the  full  amount  of  their  property ;  while  in  socie- 
dei  incorporated  under  a  charter  from  the  sovereign,  no  shareholder,  not  even 
the  directors  or  manageni,  is  responsible  beyond  the  value  of  the  shares  which 
he  holds. 
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still  be  such  as  to  encourage  imilntion,  I^miilcd  pmpeitYf 
under  the  present  system^  does  not  producei  on  an  areragf^ 
more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  per  cent, ;  a  mode  of  ciiK 
tivation  which  sliould  increase  its  returns  one  thtrd,  wmild 
place  it  on  a  level  with  manufacturing  projjerty,  which  u 
less  solid  and  more  ex|K>5ed  ;  all  would  be  ^ainem  by  (lie 
change;    proprietors   would  be   enabled   to  di  T  thrif 

domains,    without    cutting    them    up    and    dr  -   tbehf 

proportions;  capitalists,  in  changing  their  money  for  UnM 
estate,  would  acquire  projicrty,  whose  value  might  be  always 
realised,  and  which  would  have  a  fixed  price  in  the  market. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  owners  of  land,  who  ane  drsirou* 
of  cultivating  it  themselves,  and  who  have  not  the  capital 
necessary  to  work  the  soil  with  advantage,  are  reduc^  to  iht* 
necessity  of  mortgaging  their  estates  to  money  lemlerii;  this 
land  yields  them  but  an  interest  of  three  per  cent.,  and  iJiey 
pay  five,  six,  and  stjoietimes  seven  per  cent.,  for  the  capital 
which  they  borrow  ;  let  but  one  bad  season  come  about,  let  the 
hail,  or  the  rain,  a  drought,  or  cold,  destroy  the  harvest,  and 
the  lx>rrower,  unable  to  comply  with  his  engagements,  b 
ruined*  The  lender,  on  his  side,  has  no  better  chance;  in  the 
first  place,  his  mortgage  is  often  illusory,  the  lands  being 
subject  to  other  hypotheqiies  /^^afed*,  of  which  he  was  ig- 
norant,  and  which  have  priority  over  his  own  ;  but,  extix 
supposing  the  mortgage  not  thus  defeated,  the  difficulties  and 
formalities  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  land  for  the  pur)x)6e  of 
?;atisfying  it,  are  innumerable ;  hence  the  very  natural  repug* 
nance  felt  to  lending  money  on  mortgage,  notwithstanding 
the  high  and  almost  usurious  interest  which  such  loans  com- 
mand;  such  an  investment  is  little  better  than  certain  los<s. 

A  reform  of  the  system  of  legislation  which  exists  in  France 

on  the  subject  of  mortgages  would  perhaps   ameliorate  the 

credit  of  real  estate,  but  the  system  of  investment  in  sliarvs 

appears  to  us  to  be  still  preferable;  the  security  is  the  meam 

Vhx  both  cases,  the  land  representing  the  capital  thus  invested; 

[but  there  is  between  the  mortgage  and  f^  '       "       Vfif, 

'  wl\  the  distance  that  exists  between  a  dispc*-  ^m 

*  The  ^fei  for  eicampk*  has  n  \^^9l\  morcgnf^  nn  the  jtmperty  of  hvr  li09lNUid, 
for  the  st*ciir1iy  of  licr  tipftort  mnifimmfinl. 
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which  cannot  be  realised  for  a  term,  and  for  a  long  term ;  the 
latter  is  at  once  a  consolidated  fund,  and  one  as  easily  disposed 
of  as  the  loans  hypothecated  upon  a  branch  of  the  public 
revenue. 

Loans  made  by  the  state,  when  they  do  not  exceed  its 
resources,  have  the  advantage  of  connecting  more  closely 
private  interests  with  those  of  the  public,  and  of  identifying 
the  citizens  with  the  government ;  a  national  debt  is  a  sort  of 
assignment  to  individuals  of  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
imposts ;  it  creates  a  class  of  proprietors  and  a  peculiar  species 
of  property* 

The  disposal  of  the  great  domains  to  societies  of  individuals 
will  not  exert  a  less  advantageous  influence  over  the  revenues 
of  private  persons ;  by  dividing  the  landed  property  into  ac- 
HonSy  or  shares,  and  into  shares  of  such  a  size  as  to  render  them 
accessible  to  the  smallest  fortunes,  the  number  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  real  estate  will  be  multiplied  without  inconvenience, 
for  the  division  of  property  will  no  longer  produce  the  mor^ 
ceUement  of  the  scnl ;  the  titles  may  be  distributed  among  a 
thousand  propriet(n*s,  or  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  three 
or  four  individuals,  without  afiecting  the  harmony  of  the 
cultivation. 

The  labourers  may,  with  their  savings,  purchase  one  or  more 
shares,  and  become  possessors,  as  well  as  cultivators  of  the 
land.  What  can  be  at  once  more  secure  and  more  solid  than 
a  combination,  which  interests  those  employed  in  the  execution 
of  an  enterprise,  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  its  profits  ?  In 
this  system,  there  will  not  be  two  classes  of  men,  the  masters 
and  the  workmen,  but  all  will  be  labourers,  and  all  proprietors; 
each  will  have  a  share  in  the  profits  of  capital,  according  to  the 
amount  he  has  invested,  and  in  proportion  to  his  capacity ;  is 
not  this  the  only  possible  equality  in  industry,  or  in  the  state  ? 

What  was  formerly  accomplished  by  the  energy  of  the  family 
qpirit,  by  the  power  of  religious  convictions,  or  by  the  close 
interdependence  of  the  feudal  bond,  can  be  effected  now  only 
by  a  community  of  interests.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the 
labour  of  a  free  man  is  more  productive  than  that  of  the  slave; 
but  even  the  free  hireling  does  not  work  with  the  same  ardour, 
as  the  labourer  who  has  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  his  work. 
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The  only  mode  of  attacliiiig  the  mechanic  to  his  tra^le,  0r  t!i 
labourer  to  the  soil,  is  to  share  the  produce  with  hiiu. 

The  principle    of  the   mclMs  en   rommandife  hsm  been! 
hitherto  only  applied  to  personal  profx^rty ;   landed  properly  [ 
has  not  been  subjected  to  the  conibinations  which  have  i^vm  I 
their  immense  development  to  commerce  and  mmjufucturet*; 
now  that  agriculture  has  become  an  hidtutrie^  it  ^  myj 

more  than  the  rest,  deprive  itself  of  the  force  to  be  t*  rtmi  | 

association ;  we  have  cited  one  example  of  this  tendency,  the 
only  one  yet  made  public ;  but  other  such  undertnl  ^  in 

contemplation; — such  an  idea  cannot  remain  unpr«i 


AllTlCLE     V. 

Coptf  of  the  Fifth  Report  made  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Com- 
misdonerM  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Practice  and 
Proceedings  of  the  superior  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
Presented  pursuant  to  an  Address,  dated  2nd  May,  1833, 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  3ni 
May,  18J33. 

Entertaining  the  opinion  that  every  amendment  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  is  productive  of  corresponding  bene* 
fits  to  the  people  subject  to  its  influence,  we  are  gnitiHed  by 
the  assurance  that  a  measure  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
local  authority  fur  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  is  under  ihi? 
consideration  of  His  Majesty ^s  government*.  Since  the  subject 
was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature  by  the 
late  Lord  Iledesdale,  no  less  than  eleven  dilTerent  proji^ 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  crcm 
tion  of  judicatories  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  The  unifonn 
rejection,  or  abandonment,  of  these  schemcB,  however,  will  not 
lie  a  subject  of  regret  to  any  one  who  will  take  upon  himself 
the  trouble  of  examining  them.  Although  maierially  varying 
from  each  other  in  principle  as  well  as  detail,  they  possess  the 
common  feature  of  very  inadequately  providing  for  the  grcti 
object    of    l<K:al  judicature — the  prompt,   chea|),  and  certain 


•  Lortl  J.  RuanclL    Afirror  t\f  ParUamfni,  for  18S0,  p.  5INJ, 
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administration  of  the  law.  The  means  by  which  that  end  is  to 
be  accomplished,  appear  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  under- 
stood, or  to  have  been  neglected,  by  their  authors.  The  Report 
of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  upon  the  question  of  local 
courts  is  open  to  the  same  observation — a  matter  to  be  lamented, 
ance  the  recommendations  of  these  learned  persons  will,  in  all 
probability,  form  the  ground-work  of  the  measure  now  in  con- 
templation. These  considerations  have  led  us  to  make  the 
following  observations  upon  some  of  the  more  important  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  courts  of 
local  jurisdiction,  in  order  that  attention  may  be  directed  to 
the  proper  means  of  effectually  securing  the  object  of  their 
establishment. 

The  indisputable  tendency  of  a  central  administration  of  the 
law,  like  that  effected  through  the  courts  at  Westminster,  is  to 
introduce  prolixity  and  intricacy  into  every  stage  of  judicial 
proceedings.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  litigious  contests 
are  attended  with  tantalizing  and  mischievous  delays  during 
their  progress,  proverbial  uncertainty  as  to  then*  result,  and  an 
expense  which  no  foresight  or  prudence  can  confine  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  The  ultimate  effects  of  such  a  system 
being  to  defeat  the  common  ends  of  justice,  by  deterring  provi- 
dent men  from  prosecuting  righteous  claims,  and  by  propor- 
Uonably  encouraging  nefarious  litigation. 

Nor  are  these  consequences  of  the  system  of  centralization 
the  only  subjects  of  complaint  against  the  superior  courts,  for 
in  other  respects  the  proceedings  of  those  tribunals  are 
inimical  to  the  pursuit  of  justice.  From  the  impunity 
accompanying  attempts  to  deceive  the  courts,  they  are  con- 
stantly occurring  on  the  part  of  dishonest  suitors.  No  means 
are  used  to  ascertain  whether  the  parties  themselves  credit 
the  assertions  they  make,  much  less  does  punishment  follow 
th^r  wilful  mis-statements.  Instead  of  the  pleadings  of  a 
party  being  the  most  favourable  exposition  of  his  case,  which 
the  law  applicable  to  it  allows,  they  are  not  unfrequently  a 
tissue  of  inconsistent  misrepresentations*.  The  allegations  of  an 

•    A    defendant's  right    to     plead    several     inconsistent     answers    to    the 
plaiiitiff*8  demand,  has  be.'n  judicially  acknowledged,  and  its  policy  defended. 
**  The  fiu;t  of  inconsistency  in  the  pleas  with  each  other,  is  no  objection  to  them. 
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adversary,  known  to  be  fcumled  in  truths  are  not  imcommoiily 
flatty  contradictDd,  in  the  hope  that  his  evidence  may  fttiU 
whilst,  for  tlie  sake  of  delay*  assertions  arc  ventured  by  parties 
without  their  hiaving  any  intention  or  means  of  proving  them. 

The  principal  advantage  of  a  well  arranged  schrrne  of  local  iri* 
bunals,  would  be  the  relief  afTordetl  to  honest  htigunts  fnjtn  the 
great  multiplicity  and  confusion  of  the  proceeding?*  uf  the  Mipe- 
riur  courts*  By  a  carefully  adapted  system  of  practice,  every 
o!)Jst  ruction  to  the  rapid  march  of  justice  would  b  hy 

the  pmximity  of  the  court  a  ready  accesa  to  it  wo„.„ _.  tittl 

to  the  parties  and  their  witnesses;  and  by  the  intrcKtuction  of 
obvious  and  necessary  regulations  into  the  process  of  plcodn^ 
the  mendacity  of  suitors  would  be  repressed,  and  every  endea- 
vour to  lead  the  court  into  error  effectually  neutralised*     The 
delay,  uncertainty,  and  expense  attending  the  oj  fX 

judicature  would   be   reduced   to   the  tninimum ;  i  i^t 

every  facility  would  be  given  to  bona^de  litigants  for  asserting 
their  just  rights,  every  obstacle  would  be  presenicd  to  attempts 
to  turn  the  forms  of  justice  into  instnniicnts  uf  fraud,  or 
ojjpression. 

Consistently  with  a  central  adnnnisiraiion  of  the  law,  and 
the  peculiar  structure  of  our  superior  courts,  wc  arc  of  opiniou 
that  the  procedure  of  those  tribunals  admits  of  no  modificalioQ 
by  which  the  evils  alluded  to  can  be  materially  mitigated.  Tht 
whole  of  the  complex  and  costly  proceedings  in  vented  to  ob- 
viate the  difficulties  arising  from  the  distance  of  parties  and 
witnesses  from  the  seat  of  judicature,  are,  of  necessity,  inhertnl 
in  the  system.  We  need  ofier  no  proof  that  the  cumbroui 
machinery  of  circuits^  by  which,  at  intervals  favourable  to  the 
fraudulent  suitor,  actions  are  tried  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  is 
also  an  incident  of  centralization.  Written,  and  therefore  expen- 
sive and  imperfect  pleadings,  with  intervening  and  dangerom 


*'  A  defendant  may  have  seTerid  defences  to  an  action,  each  good  in  itaal/«  liift 
"  inconsistent  with  each  other.  It  would  be  very  hard  upon  hun  if  he  we»r  IMC 
"  permitted  to  plead  them  all/*  Per  Mr.  Justice  Williams  in  Wilkinson  r.  Ssdl, 
3  DowUng'B  Reports,  56*.  See  alao  I  Bingham*i  Reports.  N.  C,  266.—"  fUwA- 
'*  iug»  instead  of  being  tm«!  and  certain,  are  jimibles  of  fnlwhond  and  iacoD* 
"  sistenciea*  discreditable  to  tbt  admini&tnidon  of  justice.** — LonJ  Wynforl'i 
Communication  to  die  Common  Law  Commiaiioncr^  '"*•  ^^fc^iiid  RcforV 
Appendix  (B.)  Na  2*  p.  48). 
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ddays  between  the  successive  steps,  form  another  integral  portion 
of  the  same  system.  These  and  other  essential  parts  of  the  pnx-e- 
dure  of  the  tribunals  in  question  render  of  no  avail  any  scheme 
of  reform  that  does  not  involve  a  very  wide  departure  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  constitution  as  well  as  practice. 
But  to  meditate  at  present  such  a  radical  change  in  the  supe- 
rior courts  would  only  betray  ignorance  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment.  The  hostility  of  legal  practitioners, 
inspired  with  activity  by  the  approach  of  danger,  directed  by 
their  superior  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  strengthened  by 
their  corresponding  influence  over  the  public  mind,  would 
immediately  repress  every  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  people  generally  to  every  sjxcific 
plan  of  reform  of  the  prevailing  system,  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  requisite  changes,  constitute  anotlicr,  and,  at  present,  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  every  desirable  modification  in  the  great 
judicial  establishments  of  the  country. 

The  creation  of  local  courts  would  be  attended  with  advan- 
tages besides  those  already  mentioned.  It  would  afford  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  cheap,  certain,  and 
expeditious  justice,  upon  which  the  people,  in  the  absence  of 
more  accurate  information  upon  the  subject,  might  found  their 
liopes  and  conviction  of  the  benefits  to  arise  from  a  still  larger 
measure  of  law  reform.  The  trifling  effects  of  many  highly 
but  improperly  vaunted  measures  have  inspired  them  with 
something  like  incredulity,  as  to  the  practicability  of  any 
beneficial  change  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  presenting  them  with  results  of  a  different 
character.  The  people,  inspired  with  faith  as  to  the  certain 
advantages  of  law  reform^  will  quickly  acquire  the  requisite 
information  as  to  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  for  its 
attainment,  and  their  demands  will  silence  all  interested  oppo- 
mUoD.  We  approach  the  subject  of  local  judicature,  therefore, 
impressed  with  the  importance  it  possesses,  not  only  from  the 
direct  benefits  to  arise  from  its  well  regulated  establishment, 
but  also  in  the  relation  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

We  shall  here  notice,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  short 
digression,  an  objection  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  every  pro- 
ject for  establishing  local  courts  of  the  character  alluded  to. 
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The  notion  tliat  a  simple,  cheap,  and  Fpeedy  adnnm^trntimi  i 
the  law  should  be  discoiirageil  because  its  tendency  is  to  I 
promote  llfigation,  although  abandoned  by  every  one  who  hai^ 
investigated  the  subject,  is  still  adheretl  to  by  numerous  parltalf 
observers*.     The  proposition  is  founded  on  an  obvious  abustf  | 


*  It  is  not  more  than  ten  years  since  the  EdinLmrgh  Hfvitu*  ccvmtftmnttd  die 

doctrine  of  suppressing  litigation  by  heaping  cxpeufc  on  judicial  procctiiing^ 
Captain  Basil  Hall»  in  his  Travels  in  North  AnuTica,  did  not  throw  n^nrty  ihif 
apparent  opportunity  of  assailing  one  sectioii  of  ri-fiirujcra  in  ihiM  counnji— 
the  law  reformers — afTordcd  by  the  inexpr(»sivene»s  of  law  in  tome  ffafti 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  alleged  consequences,  **  The  principle  of 
**  bringing  j|u!9tic:e  home  to  every  man'H  door,  and  of  nmking  the  adminlidriitii^n 
•'  of  it  cheap,  lias  had  full  experience  in  America  r  and  gn>aiM*  pmetft^i 
**  cur9ts,  I  will  venture  to  say«  were  never  indirted  on  any  country,    ,    *    . 

** The   Pcnsylvanians    haye  done   away  with  i   the 

**  tecbnicolitiei  of  the  bw ;    there  are  no  stamps,  no  apecinl    ,  ami 

**  i»carcely  any  one  ii  so  poor  tlwt  he  cannot  go  to  law.     .....     Ihrto 

**  rictims  (L  e.  tbe  Pensylvaninn  litigantv)  of  cheap  justice*  or  chcirp  lifw  ^Idmn 
**  Stoji  while  they  have  a  dollar  left.** — Vol  11,,  p.  42(k     Thf  i-iw 

involved  in  these  lew  linen,  show  that  the  author  never  tlioroiig  a^ 

the  subject,  upon  which  he  wrote  with  eo  much  vehemence.      1  n  u( 

special  pleadings,  instead  of  making  bw  cheap,  would   have  a  d  <i(e 

effect,  by  increasing  the  number  and  expense  of  trials*     Of  this  •  qntv 

poKition  in  judicature,  the  author  perbapa  was  ignonint,  Jind  ver»  j  .v  m» 

for  au  acquaintance  with  tlie  principles  of  that  difRcult  acirncc  U  by  no  inesii* 
intuitive^  By  sftrrial  plradingK  he  luiglir  mean  writtm  pleadings;,  but  tl.  i  vnlaiia* 
tion  is  inconsistent  with  ihe  siippnmtton  of  his  familiar  (t.<r.  conipf '  Ap> 

of  the  subject.  It  is  pos«ib|e,  however,  that  he  is  not  incorrect  m  . .  ,_,  :  j.i  to 
the  Pensylvanian  courts, spec inl  pleading  is  aboHiiheti,  but  wrong  only  in  suppotiog 
that  the  access  to  ibem  is  cheap  Thi^i  supposiiiun  wilt  recent  ilf  his  statemvnt 
as  to  the  ruinouiJ  consequences  of  law-suits  in  Pensylvania^  with  the  Incirasfd 
eKpense  attending  the  hiying  aside  of  special  pti*adtng.  For  he  crtn' -^t  r..-,,„  fh«^ 
cheap  biw   reduces  suitors  to  beggnry,  since   that  would  rnth*  .  ht 

a  cfinsequence  of  dear  taw*  In  short,  the  whole  passage?  is  ufkit)LWi>;{M>ii ,  smI 
rfmimls  us  of  a  story  told  in  one  of  Mr,  HentliHtn's  earlier  writings  ••  I  hip'' 
"  pened  once,**  siiys  be,  "  to  fall  into  conversation  with  a  man*  who»  from  s& 
**  attorney,  had  been  made  judge  of  one  of  tise  provinces  of  Ainericji.  Justkr 
'*  I  understood  from  him,  was  on  a  very  bad  footing  tliere  i  it  might  W  M 
**  Almost  for  nothing:  the  people  were  very  Hriginus;  be  found  tlteni  svT7 
"  troublesome.  A  summons  cost — 1  forget  whether  it  was  three  slullings  lad 
**  fix-pencCt  or  half-a-cmwn,  Whvre  the  balf-*i-cmwn  went  to  I  do  not  V,wm  i 
*'  one  mny  be  pretty  certain  not  to  the  judge.  Seeing  no  pro*pect  cf  tm 
'*  agreeing*  I  did  not  push  the  conversation  far.  The  batf^a-crown  seirtne^  K 
•*  him  totJ  little,  to  me  it  seemed  all  too  much.     Tlie  pleasant  tliu  ^lt» 

**  been  to  bavt  enjoyed  the  salary  in  peace  .ir>d  <iui9tneai|  withou.  .^rd 

**  witli  *  parcel  of  low  ptopU.     Justice  would  then  havt*  bfen  upuu  iX%^  btft 
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jpf  w<ird&,  LitigaUotii  in  its  correct  sense,  means  the  making  use 
rjmtieial  proci^din^s  to  effect  one  of  two  objects,  the  one  highly 
nble,  the  other  little  less  than  crimlnaL  An  honest  suitor 
htmself  of  the  aid  of  a  court  of  law  to  obtain  justice,  a 
dishonest  one  to  commit  injusuce.  The  more  complicated  and 
prolix  the  proceedings  are  rendered  by  artificial  means,  the 
Hore  fife  righteous  liti^nts  exposed  to  delay,  uncertainty,  and 
itacarriage.  Precisely  by  the  same  means,  however,  and  in 
he  same  proportion,  the  hopes  of  dishonest  suitors  are  raised, 
together  with  their  chances  of  success.  The  iniroduction  of 
implicity  and  promptitude  into  the  practice  of  courts  of  justice, 
rould  free  hondjide  litigants  from  the  apprehension,  as  wdl  as 
jie  probabiiity,  of  failure  of  their  just  claims  through  error  or 
rertencc ;  while  it  would  deprive  their  opponents  of  a 
for  treachery,  or  the  time  and  opporiunilies  required  for 
inging  fraudulent  projects  to  maturity.  With  respect  to  the 
cpense  of  judicial  proceedings,  arising  from  their  length  and 
dtricacy,  it  operates  as  a  denial  ni  justice  to  bona  fide  litigants 
rhenever  it  falls  upon  them,  and  can  only  answer  the  end  of 
jppressing  improper  litigation,  when  cast  upon  dishonest 
litors.  But  as  expense  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  intri- 
cy  and  slowness  of  judicial  business,  and  as  intricacy  and 
jwness  have  a  direct  tendency  to  assist  the  designs  of  fraud u- 
»it  suitors,  the  greater  the  cost  of  law  proceedings,  arising 
HI  such  causes,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  its  being 
iposed  upon  honest  parties.  Expense  too  is  only  a  relative 
The  amount  of  costs  which  would  deter  an  indigent  or 
jdent  man  from  entering  a  court  of  law,  is  an  object  of 
lifterence  to  a  richer  or  more  careless  one.  An  enactment 
priiidding  litigation  altogether,  would  Ije  a  more  certain,  and 
the  same  time  a  less  unjust  mode  of  extinguishing  it,  since 
ich  a  measure  would  be  equal  in  its  operation  upon  all  classes 
*  society.  Hut  a  state  of  law,  which  virtually  closes  the  doors  of 
^e  legal  tribunals  against  the  poor  and  the  provident,  is  Usklm^ 
r»unt  to  a  declaration  that  justice  is  always  on  the  ^de  of  the 


kbotitig  pouiblcr     lie  had  accordingly  a  projvcl  for  clieckitig  litigation,  bj 
cite  feeii,    I  dou't  know  whathcr  it  succeeded."'     We  have  noticed 
UoU'ii  ftUtirjiiiMit,  elnce  it  ts  freijuiintly  quoted  by  tbe  o(ipoti«QU  id 
I  coficJusivc  evidence  of  it4  evil  tendcndtfa. 
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wealthy  and  thoughtless ;  or  at  least,  that  they  are  alone  en- 
titled to  the  services  of  her  ministers.  We  quote  with 
satisfaction  a  passage  upon  the  subject  of  the  forgoing  obier- 
vations  from  Lord  Langdale^s  speech  on  Chancery  Reform  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  last  June  :— 

**  The  delay,  united  with  its  attendant  expense,  tends  to  abut  the  door  of 
justice.  The  man  whose  violated  rights  require  the  aid  of  law,  and  who  ought 
to  find  redress  in  the  courts,  is  deterred  by  the  delay  and  expense.  The  wrong 
doer  sits  in  tranquillity,  and  triumphs ;  nay  more,  the  same  state  of  things  which 
discourages  bond  fide  litigation,  encourages  maid  fide  litigation,  and  inyitesthe 
wrong  doer  himself  into  court;  he  comes  with  a  fictitious  complaint,  not  to 
establish  a  right,  but  to  extort  submission  to  a  wrong,  and  to  secure  to  himself 
the  fruit  of  his  own  iniquity.  There  ^are  cases  in  which  the  injured  party  will 
rather  submit  to  oppression  or  a  compromise  of  his  right,  than  expose  himself 
to  litigation,  which  he  knows  will  be  attended  with  great  delay,  and  consequent 
anxiety  and  expense*." 

The  supposition  that  increased  facilities  for  enforcing  the 
performance  of  pecuniary  engagements  would  be  prejudicial  to 
public  morality  by  encouraging  credit,  is  equally  unfounded,  and 
claims  attention  solely  from  its  having  been  countenanced  by  an 
eminent  member  of  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd. 
Having  stated  before  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  that 
most  undoubtedly  he  would  not,  as  a  mere  question  of  pounds 
shillings  and  pence,  sue  for  a  debt  of  20/.  in  the  superior  courts, 
he  was  asked  whether  the  establishment  of  local  courts  with  a 
jurisdiction  to  that  amount  at  least,  would  not  be  expedient? 

"  I  think  (said  he)  that  the  answer  to  that  question  mainly  depends  upon  the 
view  taken  of  tlic  comparative  good  and  evil  arising  from  the  system  of  credit 
itself,  in  reference  to  the  ordin  iry  concerns  of  life.  If  it  be  granted  that  a  new 
system  of  local  jurisdiction  will  give  increased  facility  to  the  creditor,  it  does  not 

follow  that  such  facility  will  tend  on  the  whole  to  the  public  good 

Now  I  confess  it  seems  to  me,  that,  setting  aside  the  operation  of  credit  in  gR*at 
commercial  transactions,  which  can  have  no  relation  to  any  scheme  of  local 
courts,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  of  20/.  or  of  40/.,  the  disposition  to  give  and 
to  olitain  credit,  to  which  the  power  of  personal  arrest  has  afforded  opi>ortmiity, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  moral  debasement  among  us;  that  it  has 
quickencil  the  impulses  of  immediate  gratification,  and  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
future ;  that  it  has  disturbed  the  course  of  steady  industry,  by  petty  ambition,  to 
make  a  show  of  belonging  to  a  rank  a  little  beyond  cur  own,  or  by  vain  attempts 
to  reach  it ;  that  for  '  plain  liviiiir  and  high  thinking,'  it  has  often  suhstitutini 
a  life  of  pretension  and  misery,  and  has  produced  that  moral  degradation  iiisepa- 


•  Substance  of  a  sprech  by  the  Right  Hon.  IK-nry  Lord  Langd;de.  on  the 
»oci>nd  reading  of  the  Hill  for  the  better  administiation  of  justice  in  the  High 
rourt  of  Chancery.-  (J.  and  W.  Boone,  New  Bond  Street,  1830)  p.  10-11. 
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rable  from  pecimiaiy  difficulty,  and  from  the  expedients  and  Cedsehoods  to  which 
it  leads ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  question  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  claim  which  is  advanced  on  behalf  of  creditors  to  a  speedier  means  of 
reoorering  their  debt,  is  this ;  is  it  desirable  that  new  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  credit,  in  easas  which,  from  their  nature  and  amount,  have  no 
relation  to  an  extended  commercial  policy  ?*  ** 

The  manifest  assumpUon  throughout  is,  that  a  cheap  and 
expeditious  method  of  recovering  small  debts  would  serve  to 
promote  credit  This  assumption  is  again  founded  on  the  sup- 
position  that  the  uncertainty  and  trouble  to  which  creditors  are 
put  by  dilatory  and  costly  legal  proceedings,  induce  tradesmen 
to  indst  upon  ready  money  transactions  with  their  customers. 
But  is  it  so  ?  A  very  slight  inspection  of  the  journals  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  last  few  years,  will  show  how 
numerous  and  urgent  have  been  the  demands  of  the  public  for 
some  legislative  measure  for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  small 
debts.  The  existence  of  frequent  credit  in  ordinary  transac- 
tions, therefore,  must  be  inferred,  notwithstanding  the  law  is 
in  such  a  state  as  to  make  it  not  worth  a  man^s  while,  as  a 
question  of  pounds  shillings  and  pence  (according  to  the  learned 
Serjeant^s  own  statement),  to  sue  for  a  debt  of  20/.  Since, 
however,  the  uncertainty  and  expense  of  litigation  are  conside- 
rations with  tradesmen  only  wlien  their  minds  are  in  a  state  of 
doubt  as  to  the  means,  or  honesty,  of  the  person  demanding 
credit,  we  contend  that  whenever  credit  is  given  under  those 
circumstances,  it  is  owing  solely  to  the  importunities  of  the 

•  See  Fifth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners.  Appendix  (B) 
SS  B.  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Examination.  Credit  must  not  be  given  to 
Lord  EUenborough  (the  present  Lord),  for  inventing  this  notable  argument 
although  it  is  due  to  him  to  mention  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  put 
it  into  its  most  striking  form.  The  Noble  Lord  observed,  in  debate,  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  many  attempts  of  Lord  Altborp  to  establish  local  courts, 
that  "  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  quite  unattainable.  If  it  were  attainable  to 
••  enable  a  creditor  to  recover  small  debts  at  a  little  cost,  he  (the  noble  Lord) 
"  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable.  Such  a  law  would  only  make  tradesmen  lax 
**  in  giving  credit,  and  the  poor  ready  to  take  it,  and  thereby  occasion  a  great  deal 
**  of  mischief  to  both.  To  give  facility  to  recover  debts  (continued  the  noble 
^  Lord)  would  enable  an  unjust  creditor  to  make  debtors  pay  more  than  they 
"  owed,  and  frequently  to  compel  others  to  pay  sums  which  they  did  not  owe." — 
(Hansard,  N.  S.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  1315.)  Lord  EUenborough  derives  a  very  large 
3nnual  income  from  a  direct  tax  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  King's  Bench. — 
(See  Parliamentary  Papers,  183t,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  519.)  The  sincerity  of  his 
hostility  to  the  cheap  administration  of  law  admits  therefore  of  no  doubtt 
although  he  does  not  show  much  discretion  in  the  selection  of  his  arguments. 
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cuMomcr*  For  il  in  ahsurc)  to  8up]iose  that  a  tradtmtmnn  wotiKf 
solicit  individuals  of  dnuhtful  retnilatioii  or  mentis  to  wcci-f 
credits,  when  he  could  obtain  ready  money  from  them.  Tbi 
suppomtjon  on  which  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  constructs  hin 
whole  reasoning  then  must  he*  that  a  cheap,  speetly^  ami  uii< 
failing  remedy  in  the  hands  of  a  tradesman  to  enforce  lus  clniiiii 
would  increase  the  demands  for  credit  on  the  part  of  customers 
of  whose  integrity  or  means  he^  at  the  time,  is  doubtful 

Now,  what  inducement  can  be  so  strong  for  a  dishonctil  man 
to  require  ci'edit,  as  the  prospect  of  the  creditor's  remcily  being 
uncertain  or  indefinitely  ptistpwed  ?  What  can  serve  more  tQ 
weaken  such  inducen^eni  than  rendering  tlie  neceasify  of  «ilif 
lying  the  creditor  peremptory  at  the  appointed  time?  Legnl 
procecdingt?^  cheap  and  certain  as  to  their  result,  tT  ^  \ 
would  diminish^  if  not  put  an  end  to,  solicitations  for  :  »• 

dishonest  customers.     As  to  that  class  of  persons  who  desire 
credit  and  yet  possess  a  certain  future  means,  as  well  ri       '   -t  > 
fiflt'  iiuentlnn  of  paying,  their  demands  for  it  are  nmiu  t\ 

influenced  by  the  stale  of  the  law,  and  no  change,  therefore,  in 
its  administration  would  affect  the  present  amount  of  indulgence 
required  by  them  of  tradesmen** 

It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  n|K>n,  that  the  advantage 
which  we  have  attributed  to  the  local  administration  uf  thr^ 
law,  do  not  necessarily  flow  from  every  sthenve  uf  lix-al  judiou 
tories,  but  are  the  consequences  only  of  a  well  adapted  organi- 
zation of  such  tribunals,  Ojic  class  of  district  courts  in 
Cngland  and  Wales  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  thi» 
observation.  Kvery  county  has  a  court  with  a  jurisdiction  co- 
extensive  with  its  boundaries,  in  which  actions  of  various  kindi^^ 
ccmiprising  those  for  the  recovery  of  debts  of  any  amount,  may 
lie  prosecuted.  The  constitution  and  proceedings  of  ihci 
courts,  with  the  exception  uf  two  (Lancashire  and  MiddlcMCx)^^ 


♦  If  wo  had  space*  we  could  pursuf  the  inhjcctj  nnd  show,  that,  crvdU  nminh 
d<'p<?nfl5  upon  coiiiidiTations  uncoiiin^nH  wiiU  jutliriiture.  It  it  a  uit«tt«rr  < 
Ik?  Ijuriefitcd,  tUnt  dreditor^  are  too  oft^n  satiyttcd  with  iht*  tirirc  Ivgnl  liabiitljr  4 
the  debtor,  without  trinthliiig^  themftelvc*  to  aAcciUiin  hctbre  hajul  t\i,- 
«nfardng  it.  The  immora]  tctidcncicv  of  cxpentive  law  nrr  itit 
And  the  objvclioitft  tn  rhi'/ip  l/tw  rKtiniined  «nd  roftiiid,  m  ...<  ^,. 
thp  lutff  Mr.  SliW*  HiMory  of  Kriii^'h  htdm,  ^ti  thv  ehjipifn  on  the  111 
Refomu  that  hnvc  lukf  n  phico  in  ihiit  cfiuutry. 
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are  every  where  similar.  Here  then  is  a  system  of  local  courts, 
posses^ng  even  one  very  important  feature  of  excellence — uni- 
formity of  organization  and  practice,  and  yet  comparatively 
useless,  and  universally  complained  of^  In  1827  Mr.  Peel 
declared,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  *•  that  the  expense  of  pro- 
"  ceeding  in  them  was  so  enormous,  and  their  jurisdiction  so 
**  confined,  that  he  believed  in  many  cases  the  party  seeking 
"  remedy  there  was  actuated  by  feelings  of  pique  and  resentment 
^*  more  than  by  any  hope  of  recovering  his  debt ;  he  might 
'*  annoy  his  debtor,  but  in  the  end  the  expense  incurred  was 
"  generally  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  original  debt*."" 
Of  the  same  courts  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  speak  in 
the  following  termsf  :— 

*•  The  limitation  of  jurisdiction  in  point  of  amount  X  ;  the  annual  change  of 
the  officers  who  preside  in  these  courts ;  the  want  of  competent  juries ;  the 
lengthened  pleadings ;  heavy  costs  ;  unnecessary  delay ;  and  a  vicious  system  of 
practice,  attended  with  enormous  abuse  and  oppression,  committed  by  bailifis  in 
the  execution  of  process  by  improper  agents,  render  these  courts  inefficient  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  subject  of  general  compUint" 

As  the  object  of  the  local  administration  of  the  law  is 
emphatically  to  diminish  to  the  utmost,  costliness,  delay,  and 
uncertainty  in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  the  problem  to  be  solved 
in  establishing  a  system  of  local  courts,  is  to  discover  the  pecu- 
liar organization  by  which  the  object  in  question  may  be  best 
effected.     It  is  evident  that  a  wide  departure  from  the  principles 

*  Mirror  of  Parliament,  Vol.  11.,  p.  1625.  The  county  courts  have  since 
undergone  no  change.  The  state  of  things  described  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  strikingly 
proves  that  expensive  and  intricate  judicial  proceedings  do  not  prevent  malignant 
litigation. 

f  Fifth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  p.  6. 

J  At  an  early  period  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court  was  confined  to  cases 
under  40s.  At  an  extra  expense  of  about  2/.  (Report,  p.  7)  however,  a  personal 
action  of  any  amount  may  be  prosecuted  in  this  court,  by  the  writ  ofjuiticies. 
Practically  speaking  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  amount  in  such  actions,  when 
the  plaintiff  does  not  object  to  the  increased  expense.  For  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  the  county  courts,  and  the  various  changes  they  have 
undergone,  see  Reeve's  History  of  the  English  Law,  VoL  I.,  p.  7,  47,  48 — 
II.,  p.  149 — IV.,  p.  465.  For  the  ancient  working  of  these  tribunals,  see 
Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  p.  169,  170.  For  their  modern 
working,  see  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts,  and  Appendix  Session  Papers,  Vol.  IV.,  1823, 
No.  38G ;  and  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  and 
Appendices,  paisim. 
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both  of  theconslituiioQ  and  practice  of  tlie  superior  courts  canDot 
be  avoided;  novel  and  more  apt  expedients  must  s  !e, 

in  the  new  judicatories^  the  expensive  and  imperfect  h  5 

of  the  higher  tribunals.  For  this  we  oiust  be  prepared  if  we 
desire  to  see  the  experiment  of  lcx:al  judicature  fairly  tried* 
For  to  scatter  tribunals  of  local  authority  over  the  face  of  the 
country  with  httle  or  no  attention  being  paid  to  their  fitness  for 
{he  proposed  object  of  their  establishment,  would,  at  the  mo»t, 
produce  no  further  benefit  tlian  providing  for  suitors  an  alter- 
native of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  justice. 

The  subjects  of  the  following  observations  arc  selected  frtna 
the  numerous  topics  connected  with  local  judicature,  on  acx^ouiit 
of  their  superior  importance,  and  of  the  little  light  which  jJWt 
discussion  has  tl)rown  upon  them.  They  hap}x.'n  alio  to  be 
subjects  upon  which  the  most  serious  errors  have  been  cuaw 
mitted  by  most  of  the  authors  of  the  projects  heretofore  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature.  In  order  to  impart  a  coherency  to 
our  observations,  we  shall  previously  make  a  few  suggestions 
upon  the  more  material  arrangements  in  the  constitution  and 
procedure  of  the  tribunals  required  for  a  local  administration  of 
the  law.  Although  by  these  suggestions  we  may  apjK'ar  to 
shadow  out  a  scheme  of  local  judicature,  and  even  of  the  getie- 
ral  course  of  its  procedure,  they  must  be  understood  to  hitT« 
reference  only  to  what  we  regard  as  the  more  difficult  and 
unsettled  questions  connected  with  these  sidijects,  A  dia 
sion  or  bare  mention  of  minor  arrangements  would  be  an 
employment  whilst  engaged  upon  the  fundamental  provijaoosof 
the  system  under  review.  We  make  tliis  remark,  to  ef^cajie  I 
observation  that  the  whole  of  the  subject  has  not  occupied  iM 
attention. 

The  sides  of  a  square,  containing  four  hundreil  square  uuJf%" 
are  ten  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  figure,  and  the  angle 
somewhat  more.  If  a  court  were  placed  in  the  oentjx'  of  a 
district  of  the  form  and  size  mentioned,  the  gen^  '  * 
dent  suitors  would  have  to  travel  less  than  it. 
none  would  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  a  journey  much  cec 
ing  that  distance.  We  may  suppose  three  districts  to  he  p|j 
contiguously,  so  that  the  centres  of  the  two  extcnxal  distrku 
would  be  respectively  twenty  miles  from  tlie  centre  of  the 
middle  district.     The  inconvenience  f  '•  *^'  n  judge  nssiiluig  at 
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the  centre  of  the  latter  district  from  attending,  once  in  the 
course  of  every  fortnight,  at  the  court  of  each  of  the  three 
districts,  would  be  comparatively  slight  *. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  establishment,  the 
attings  of  each  court  should  be  alternately  for  hearing  the 
pleadings  of  the  parties,  and  for  the  trial  of  contested  facts. 

To  the  court  of  each  district  should  be  attached  a  registrar, 
to  attend  its  sittings  and  conduct  the  formal  proceedings. 
During  the  intervals  between  such  sittings,  he  should  make 
drcuits  at  frequent  and  stated  periods  through  his  district,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  within  reach  of  every  portion  of  its 
population  at  appointed  and  well  known  times. 

To  each  court  should  also  be  attached  two  or  more  inferior 
officers  or  messengers,  and  a  clerk  to  the  registrar. 

An  individual  seeking  legal  redress  should  attend  the  regis- 
trar on  his  circuit,  state  the  particulars  of  his  case,  and  desire 
him  to  summon  the  party  complained  against  to  appear  at  the 
.next  court  for  pleadings.  The  registrar  would  reduce  into 
writing  the  complainants  statement  in  clear  and  concise  terms. 
A  copy  of  this  statement,  with  a  summons,  would  then  be 
served  by  a  messenger  of  the  court  upon  the  defendant. 

At  the  next  sitting  of  the  court  for  pleadings,  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  should  personally  attend,  accompanied,  at  their 
discretion,  by  their  respective  attornies.  The  court  would  then 
proceed  by  a  viva  voce  examination  of  the  parties  to  elicit  the 
precise  question  in  litigation. 

*  By  this  arrangement  the  jurisdiction  assigned  to  a  judge  would  extend  over 
a  tract  sixty  miles  long  and  twenty  broad,  containing  1200  square  miles. 
England  and  Wales  would  comprise  forty-eight  of  these  jurisdictions — their  area 
being  rather  less  than  58,000  square  miles.  The  external  figure  of  the  two 
countries  might  offer  some  difficulties  to  their  being  divided  into  jurisdictions  of 
the  precise  form  described,  but  this  might  be  partially  avoided  by  the  districts 
assuming  an  hexagonal  instead  of  a  quadrilateral  form.  The  inequality  in  the 
amount  of  business,  arising  from  a  greater  or  less  density  of  population  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  would  not  require  any  corresponding  alteration  in 
the  extent  or  number  of  jurisdictions,  since  the  difficulty  presented  by  it  would 
be  more  successfully  counteracted  by  giving  an  additional  judge  or  judges  to  the 
more  thickly  peopled  districts.  These  speculations  need  not  be  pursued  on  the 
present  occasion — it  is  sufficient  to  keep  in  view,  that  the  main  object  of  legis- 
lating upon  the  subject,  is  to  secure  the  proximity  of  a  court  of  justice  to  every 
individual  in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
creation  of  tribunals,  on  account  of  the  expense. 
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If  the  pleading  ghould  terminate  by  the  parties  \Mng  mi 
viiriame  upon  a  point  of  law,  the  cxiurt  would  instantly  l^vni 
judgment,  and    lire   suit  would   be   at   an   end,   unled»   &uch4 
judgment  were  called  in  question  before  the  appellate  eoun. 
If^   howevtr^  a  question  of  fact   between   the  parties  shouidi 
require  investigation,  a  trial  uf  it  would  be  ordered   to  taka 
place  at  ihe  next  silting  of  the  court  for  triaIl^  when  the  parties 
their  witnesses,  and  aitornics  (if  any)  would  be  directed  lo^ 
attend. 

At  the  trial,  if,  after  the  eKaiinnation  of  witnesses  and  otli4:r| 
te^itimony,  any  obiicurity  still  prevailed,  the  parlies,  at  their' 
own  BuggestiuUy  or  that  of  the  judge  or  jury,  should  be  exa- 
mined* The  vrrdictof  the  jury  should  be  conclusive,  unless  ob- 
jected to  before  the  rising  of  tlie  court*  A  t>arty  ohjeciing  to 
the  decision  of  the  jury  should  state  his  reasons  distinctly  to 
the  court,  and  the  judge,  upon  hearing  them,  should  either  am- 
firni  the  verdict  or  set  it  aside*  If  ht;  should  set  it  aaade*  lie 
should  direct  such  a  verdict  to  be  recorded  as,  in  hi«  opiinnn« 
ouglu  to  have  been   returned*     Whether  the  judge  »  * 

the  verdict,  or  set  it  aside  in  tlie  manner  uieniioaed,  hi-  ..  __  i; 
should  be  conclusive  upon  the  parties,  unless  called  in  question 
before  the  appellate  court* 

The  apjjellate  court  should  sit  in  London,  and  be  preluded 
over  by  one  judge,  with  a  registrar  and  clerks.     The  proccctU 
ings  upon  appeal  should  be  as  follows: — A  pirty  inin   ' 
appeal  should  give  notice  to  the  registrar  of  the  disii : 
of  his  intention,  and  of  the  precise  points  u]x>u  which  he 
grounds  \m  appeal.     The  registrar  would  then  deliver  to  each 
party  a  copy  of  the  judge's  notes  of  llie  cause,  and  also  trans^uut' 
anotlier  copy,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
ap|)eal,  to  the  registrar  of  the  appellate  court.     The  qucstinn 
would  he  argued  in  its  turn  before  the  appellate  judge,  who?ei 
contirmation  or  revision  of  the  decision  of  the  local  judge  wuuW 
be  trai»smltled  to  t!ie  district  registrar,  and  stand  as  the  final 
judgment  in  the  cause. 

The  aid  of  the  court  during  the  suit  should  be  furnisbetli 
gratuitously  to  every  suitor,  as  far  as  regards  tlte  exercise  of  il»^ 
own  functions*     At  the  conclusion,  the  court  should  award 
the  payment   of   sudi    costs  as  were   incurred   between   the 
parties,  at  its  discretion*     Upon  a  review  of  the  conduct  uf  the. 
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litigants  during  the  suit,  the  court  should  also,  at  the  same 
time,  impose  a  penalty  upon  either  suitor  who  had  attempted 
to  abuse  its  proceedings,  or  to  lead  it  into  an  erroneous  decision 
by  fraudulent  misrepresentations. 

Prar/ice.— A  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  every  tribunal  ccn- 
^stsof  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  whilst  others  are  the  acts 
of  the  parties  themselves.  To  summon  the  defendant  upon  com- 
plaint made — ^to  regulate  the  course  of  pleading — to  order  the 
attendance  of  witnesses — to  deliver  judgment,  and  to  execute 
it,  are  instances  of  judicial  functions;  but  to  attend  the  court 
—to  render  it  information,  are  acts  of  the  parties.  Under 
most  systems  of  judicature  the  judicial  functions,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  exercised  through  the  agency  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  litigants.  But  in  tribunals  established  for  the 
prompt  and  cheap  administration  of  the  law,  there  are  two 
decisive  objections  to  this  mode.  First — The  expense  it  im- 
poses on  suitors,  and  Second — The  multitude  of  formal  regu- 
lations required  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  proceedings  invented 
to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  by  which  suits  are  delayed  at 
every  stage,  and  encumbered  with  difficulties  having  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  merits  of  the  question  in  dispute. 

There  is  no  duty  of  government  more  imperative  than  that  of 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  justice  to  the  whole  community, 
without  regard  to  the  inequality  of  its  various  ranks.  This, 
however,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  services  of  the  judicial 
establishments  being  gratuitously  afforded  to  every  class  of 
litigants.  If  ready  access  to  courts  of  justice  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  one  portion  of  society  than  to  another,  it  is  to 
the  numerous  poor.  They  have  but  one  safeguard  against 
outward  aggressions,  the  protection  of  the  law ;  they  possess 
none  of  the  extraneous  defences  at  the  command  of  the  rich — 
the  influence  of  wealth,  rank,  connection,  and  superior  intelli- 
gence. To  call  upon  an  indigent  suitor  to  pay  for  justice  is  to 
deprive  him  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  When  his  complaints 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  affluent  legislators  too  frivolous  for  judicial 
notice,  they  forget  that  his  position  makes  him  obnoxious  to 
the  most  trifling  injuries.  **  Give  me,''  says  an  accurate  ob- 
server, **  but  a  licence  to  do  any  person  at  pleasure  the  mi- 
**  nutest  wrong  conceivable.  Allow  me  to  rob  him,  though  it 
**  be  but  of  a  farthing ;  farthing  by  farthing,  I  will  find  the 
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^*  bottom  of  his  purse.  Allow  mc  but  to  let  f«U  a  dnifi  of  irater 
**  upon  his  head — guita  cavat  hpidtni^  the  power  of  striking 
"  his  head  off  would  l>e  less  susceptible  of  abuae*"^  Tti  itnpoac 
upon  the  suitor  the  performzuice  of  any  of  the  futictions  uf  ttic 
judiciary  establishment,  would  be  uselessly  chargini?  bim  with 
the  expense  of  profess"  ^^uhouttheassbt^'  idi 

they  could  not  be  pn  ^  ,  ^ .,  uicd  on  his  part,  i  ^  ^  no 
greater  reason  why  a  suitor  should  defray  the  caosts  ntamding 
the  exercise  of  one  judicial  function  more  than  nn    "  hy 

should  he  pay  for  the  process  by  which  a  court  t  ,  the 
attendance  of  a  paKy  or  witness^  when  he  does  iioi  directly 
contribute  to  the  judge^s  salary  ?    l{  v  *       Torr,  is 

bound  to  provide  for  the  equal  adraii  aw,  we 

maintain  that  none  of  the  expences,  attending  the  exercise  of 
the  judicial  functions,  should  be  borne  by  the  suitor. 

It  is  also  necessary  tliat  the  functions  of  I  be  judidjil  c«ta» 
blishment  should  be  performed  through  its  own  ageficy. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  forms  which  encumber  the  practice  of 
our  superior  courts  are  only  preiautiooary  rFgulBtions* 
made^  from  time  to  lime,  to  protect  theur  subsiantiaj  and 
necessary  rules  of  procedure  from  evasion  or  abuse,  I-el  the 
reader  turn  to  any  title  in  the  books  of  practice — to  Sjiccial 
Bail  fur  instance,  atjd  observe  by  what  endless  petty  coo tiivaooei 
every  cssenlial  step  of  that  proceeding  is  surrounded,  to  prevent 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  or  oppression  by  the  ciTeditor* 
It  is  manifest  that  if  the  courts  in  question  were  relieved  from 
the  apprehension  of  a  fraudulent  exercise  of  their  functions,  ihe 
enormous  mass  of  rules  of  practice  might  be  reduced  to  com* 
paratively  few  and  simple  regulations^  suited  to  each  jilagecf 
their  proceedings.  So  long  as  they  ore  jierformed  by  tlie  suitort 
themselves,  such  relief  is  impossible,  and  security  against  fraud 
can  only  be  obtained  by  fortifying  every  substantive  proceeding 
with  innumerable  precautionary  contrivances.  But  sttppoae  ■ 
tribunal  to  assume  the  exercise  of  its  own  functions,  aod  ll 
becomes  ins^lantly  freed  from  the  fear  of  being  abased.  JkA 
extraneous  and  defensive  regulations  might  be  laid  asidef 
and  only  such  niles  retained  as  were  obviously  adapted  to 
the  exigency  of  each  particular  stage  of  the  procedure,  uneo* 
cumbered  with  ])rnvis;NWi<?  to  repel  fmin!.  \n  yAhaUwr  4htpe 
attempted. 
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We  will  illustrate  these  observations  by  referring  the  reader 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  should  be 
put  into  form  by  the  registrar*,  and  that  the  defendant  should 
be  served  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

In  a  law  suit,  a  portion  of  the  tactics  is  to  place  the  adver- 
sary in  the  most  disadvantageous  position,  by  inspiring  him  with 
erroneous  views  of  the  case  he  has  to  meet.  A  plaintiff  in 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  his  claim,  by  the  help  of  a  practised 
attorney,  would  purposely  introduce  sufficient  ambiguity  to 
perplex,  if  not  mislead,  the  defendant,  without  the  artifice  being 
gross  enough  to  call  for  the  animadversion  of  the  court.  Un- 
certain of  the  precise  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  the 
defendant  could  but  imperfectly  prepare  his  defence,  and  a 
door  for  injustice  is  immediately  opened.  Suppose  the  stra- 
tagem repeated,  the  court  would  endeavour  to  check  its  recur- 
rence, by  some  appropriate  and  general  regulation,  appli- 
cable to  the  mode  of  framing  the  plaintifi^s  claim — the  first  of 
a  series  of  rules  to  protect  an  essential  step  in  the  procedure 
from  abuse.  Studied  ambiguity,  the  result  of  labour,  would 
never  be  found  in  a  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  drawn  by 
a  registrar.  Influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  establishment  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  would  endeavour  to  set  it  forth  in  accu- 
rate and  clear  terms.  But  supposing  some  dubious  expression  to 
occur  in  his  statement,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  from  accident ; 
and  though  it  might  produce  mischief  in  one  case,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  guard  against  its  recurrence  by  any  other  means 
than  by  increased  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  functionary  himself. 
Agun,  if  it  is  left  to  the  party  and  his  attorney  to  summon  the 
defendant,  some  expedient  would  be  hit  upon,  so  to  effect  it, 
that  the  latter  should  be  deprived  of  the  full  benefit  of  timely 
notice.  This  would  again  and  again  be  resorted  to  until 
obviated  by  a  rule  of  the  court  to  protect  itself  against  the 
wrongful  exercise  of  so  essential  a  function.  But  should  a 
defendant,  summoned  by  a  messenger  of  the  court,  be  by  some 
casualty  similarly  aggrieved,  no  new  regulation  as  to  the  mode 


*  It  may  be  objected,  tbat  putting  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  into  a  proper 
form,  is  not  the  exercise  strictly  of  a  judicial  function.  We  think  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  such.  The  plaintiff  complains  to  the  court — the  court  summons  the 
respondent  to  answer  the  claim,  describing  it 
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of  summoning  would  be  necdod  to  provide  ogamBi  fiittin:  occi. 
dents  of  the  same  kind,  since  the  attention  of  the  officer  a  little 
quickened,  would  answer  that  pur|Hise»  By  the  court  a^.^rt- 
ing  its  right  to  exercise  m  own  functionfi^  it  would  ihroughoui 
Its  practice,  be  satisfied  that  every  proceeding  was  conducted 
with  bona  fidrs^  and  a  view  to  effect  the  parlicukir     *  '  ►r 

which  it  was  intended.     The  prtjspcct  of  defeating  oi  »g 

an  adversary  by  technical  subtleties  and  treachery  K^ould  bt 
destroyed,  and  no  case  or  defence  would  lie  set  up  which  dlJ 
not  rest  upon  its  intrinsic  merits,  real  or  alleged. 

When  the  functions  of  a  court  are  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  suitors,  there  is  an  evil  engendered,  but  little  le&t  llian 
that  occasioned  by  the  frauds  which  this  system  enables  fiarttcs 
to  commit.  We  allude  to  the  liability  of  the  suitors  to  U\\ 
into  honest  errors*  Against  this  there  is  no  safeguard  in  an 
intricate  procedure.  The  Court  of  King's"  Bench  furnisliei 
annually  a  volume  of  decisions  upon  its  own  practice,  rooii 
of  which  are  upon  erroneous  interpretations  put  upjn  -■  -  '.5 
by  praeiiticniers,     A  tribunal  conducting  its  own   pr.  .v, 

would  effectually  exclude  the  possibility  of  claims  fur  juiiUcc 
being  thwarted  by  such  a  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  proceedings  as  are  acts  of  tUr 
parties,  should  be  performed  by  them,  and  the  attendant  c\* 
pense  considered  as  costs  in  the  suit.  We  adopt  this  u|iiutQi] 
from  the  difficukies  attending  the  recommendation  of  such  t%* 
pense  being  borne  by  the  judicial  establishment,  for  wbidti 
however,  both  reason  and  example  may  be  found  ui  tfic  ca!«e  <if 
prosecutions  in  our  criminal  courts.  The  acts  to  be  performed 
by  the  suitt»rs  would  be  the  attendance  of  thcmseU*es  and  wit* 
nesseson  the  court, and  the  providing  themselves  with  profeiisiooal 
a<isistance.  The  employment  of  professional  assistance  by  suitors 
has  been  a  subject  of  difficulty  with  most  of  those  wfio  havei 
sidered  the  question  of  local  judicature,  owing  to  the  expeos 
attending  it  in  our  ordinary  courts  of  law.  A»  it  U  a  ijucji 
of  imjK:)rtance,  we  deem  its  consideration  nece<i*ary. 

Prqfatamnal  Jgenct/, — In  litigation  the  ashisiance  of  pr 
sional  agency  is  required  for  two  distinct  objects.     First — ^Ilii 
necessary  to  the  suitor  to  ascertain  the  precis*  *       i 
his  complaint  or  defence,  and  to  devise  the  nu  •  ^ 

case  in  the  mo?t  favourable  light  Ijcfore  the  tribunal  having  to 
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adjudicate  upon  it.  Second — It  is  required  to  enable  the  suitor  to 
conduct  the  technical  proceedings  by  which  the  question  in  dis- 
pute b  finally  presented  to  the  court.  With  respect  to  the  first 
object,  it  is  not  desirable  that  professional  assistance  should  be 
withheld.  So  inaccessible  is  the  law  to  every  one  unacquainted 
by  education  with  its  provisions,  that  its  application  to  the 
most  ordinary  transactions  may  be  regarded  as  impracticable 
by  all  but  its  professors.  To  deprive  a  litigant  of  the  assist- 
ance of  those  who  have  made  law  their  particular  study,  there- 
fore, would  be  denying  to  the  great  majority  of  suitors  the  use 
of  the  remedies  it  provides.  Reason  and  experience  also  show 
how  expedient  it  is  for  a  litigated  question  to  be  presented  to 
thexx>urt  by  persons  conversant  with  the  law  applicable  to  its 
circumstances,  in  order  that  their  varied  representations  of  its 
provisions  may  prevent  the  judge  from  forming  a  partial  con- 
clunon.  The  only  objection  to  the  employment  of  professional 
aid  for  the  purpose  in  question,  is  the  expense ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  how  small  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  litigation  are 
incurred  for  legal  advice  and  aid  upon  the  merits  of  a  case, 
apart  from  the  technical  proceedings  connected  with  it,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  objection  is  without  weight. 

As  to  the  second  purpose  for  which  such  assistance  is  re- 
quired, it  is  evident  that  it  is  of  no  utility  to  suitors  except  to 
enable  them  to  perform  correctly  the  judicial  functions  confidetl 
to  them.  The  skill  and  knowledge  requisite  to  wield  the  forms 
of  procedure  with  effect,  are  little  inferior  to  the  acquirements 
necessary  to  apply  the  rules  of  law  to  the  merits  of  a  litigated 
case.  Unless,  therefore,  the  suitor  can  be  relieved  from  the 
performance  of  judicial  functions,  without  their  efficacy  being 
weakened,  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  be  freed  from  the  expense 
of  professional  assistance  attending  them,  without  diminishing 
the  strength  of  his  claims  to  legal  redress. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  suggested  that  on  the 
occasions  of  pleading  and  trial,  which  essentially  require  the 
application  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  skill  and  legal  ability,  for 
the  sake  both  of  the  suitors  and  the  court,  the  employment  of 
professional  agency  should  be  allowed ;  whilst,  by  recommending 
theconduct  of  the  technical  proceedings  to  be  given  to  the  court, 
we  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  compelling  litigants  to  seek  such 
asmstance  in  matters  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  tlie 
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case.  By  the  course  proposed,  It  will  be  possihlc  to  remuiicnite 
practitioners  for  services  of  essential  utility  to  justice,  wilhoul 
subjecting  litigation  in  the  local  courts  to  burdensome  expense* 
The  Common  Law  Commissioners  appear  to  have  had  no 
distinct  idea  of  the  mode  of  applying  legal  skill  cheaply  to  liti- 
gation in  the  courts  in  question,  for  although  they  say  it  should 
be  done,  they  have  omitted  to  indicate  the  means*  In  the  fol* 
lowing  quotation,  the  expression  "  by  retrenching  all  uuneces* 
*^  sary  expenses  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit"^  is  conveniently  vagiie 
After  stating  that  professional  aid  is  essentially  necessary,  lo 
enable  suitors  to  conduct  technical  proceedings,  even  of  the 
simplest  construction,  they  say — 

**  In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  throwing  ihe  practice  into  the  hafidn  <if 
incompetent  or  dishonest  persona,  we  think  it  desirabte  thnt,  by  retrenching  <tll 
unnecessary  expenses  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit,  a  fair  remuneration  khuuld  bf 
allowed  to  the  professional  agent  for  his  services ;  and  that  by  adoiititig  &  higher 
scale  of  remuneration  when  the  cause  of  action  wotUd  better  ai^rU  li,  it  might 
be  made  worth  the  while  of  intelligent  and  respectable  persons  to  uiulertake 
a  braturh  of  practice  which,  were  the  scale  of  feei  to  be  adapted  only  to  miyWr 
cauies  of  action,  they  would  decline f". 

*  In  actions  in  the  superior  courtis  for  claims  under  20/,,  the  averagf^  profit!  nf 
the  country  attorney,  of  each  party,  may  he  estimated  at  less  than  (iL  ev«ii  whm 
the  cases  go  to  trial  and  final  judgment ;  the  outlay  generally  exceeding  disuUe 
that  sum.  In  actions  for  larger  sums,  the  profita  an?  more  coni»iderablr.  Thf 
small  profits  of  the  first  kind  of  actions  ;  the  necessary  advance  of  n.  1  the 

danger  of  the  adverse  party,  and  even  cHentf  being  unable  to  a/ir  \rf 

amount  of  costs  of  the  second  kind  of  OA^tions  ;  and  the  anxiety  iiiiu  tr.^k  nxwni* 
tng  the  proceedings  in  both  instances,  cotispire  to  deter  country  attoniks  from 
making  an  object  of  common  law  business,  where  other  branches  of  praclipc  ttt 
open  to  them.  Under  the  system  of  \tK»i  judicature  proposed,  an  aHowaiiee  of 
two  guineas,  or  even  somewhat  less,  to  the  attorney  for  ntieudiiig^  his  rUntl  tt 
pleading,  and  the  same  sum  at  trial,  would  adequately  remunerate  thir  moat  rf«- 
pectable  practitioner  for  the  trouble  he  would  be  put  to.  And  'I 
proposed  are  below  his  profits  in  actions  for  claims  under  201,  bet 
the  increase  of  litigation  from  its  being  rendered  expeditious  and 
afford  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  difference.  The  country  m: 
In  no  renpect  be  it^^nred  by  the  change ;  their  business  And  pi-uhu  wtjuld  U 
augmented ;  and  at  the  mnxc  time  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  ncctmity  oC 
making  outlays  of  money,  from  the  danger  of  losses  thntugh  the  insolvmcy  of 
cHenta,  or  of  their  opponents,  and  from  the  anxiety  and  trouble  tliat  naW 
attend  the  practice  of  common  law.  By  bestowing  upon  them  tlir  odilitiooil 
character  of  advocates,  their  importance  aiid  influence  would  be  proportioiiably 
increased^  as  would  also  be  the  respectiibility  of  ehcir  profession. 

f  Fifth  Report,  pp.  21,  22. — Of  the  auiljom  of  the  plans  tor  h^nA  courts  ial»* 
tmttied  to  the  legislature,  Sir  R.  Peel  alone  appears  to  have  *  t  9  4pMn<t 

idea  of  the  two-fbld  object  of  the  eniploymen!  of  prtjAvHsioi  ,,  iitifi^ 
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adhtff, — It  is  easy  to  imngine  a  system  of  jiulicature 
fnipcrfect  that  at  the  instance  c>f  the  camplainani  Iwith 
anil  the  party  compbinei)  against  shall  apjx'ar  lx*fore 
^  a  tribunal  without  either  l»eing  previously  Apprized  uf  the 
^Hther^s  case.  The  defendant^  ignorant  of  the  specific 
^Baims  about  to  be  urged,  repairs  ta  the  court,  accompanied 
^^y  numerous  witnesses,  to  repel  every  poesible  demand.  The 
'  pkiniiff  loo,  uncertain  of  his  adversary's  intention  to  atlmit 
^jhe  vahdity  of  his  claim,  and  anxious  to  anticipate  every  de- 
^Hhice,  finds  it  necessary  to  procure  the  attendance  of  every  one 
^lahose  testimony  can  assist  him*     The  enormous  expense  and 

Kouble  attending  such  a  proceeding  would  amount  to  an  abso> 
fie  denial  of  justice  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
Suppose  a  modification  ininxluced,  and  that  previously  to 
ic  imrties  encountering  each  other  before  the  judge,  the  plain* 
tid'   be  compelled  to  furnish  the  defendant  with  a  statement 
\m  case.     The  defendant,  it  is  obvious,  will  have  oocasioQ 
Wily  to  prepare  himself  with  testitnony  to  meet  such  case«     As, 
c>wever,  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  hts  setting  up  a 
•icty  of  defences,  and  as  the  nature  of  them  will  not  tran- 
pire  previously  to  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  will  still  be  under  the 
cessity  of  summoning  the  same  number  of  witnesses  as  before, 
order  to  meet  every  possilile  answer  put  forth  by  his  oppo- 
pni.     The  expense  of  trials,  under  the  supposed  mo<bfication, 
^ill  not  be  materially  diminished.     Imagine  judicial  inquiries 

rocc<?d»n^«;  and  to  hnvi*  fdt  the  DecesstCy  of  relieving  suitori  from  the  expense 

fttt*tMl)iig  it  when  simply  re«|U)red   for  mattcra  of  a  technical  nature.      Hts 

mural,  mtttitig,  und  pcnetriitirig  sense,  however,  unassisted  by  adequate  inforin&- 

[  to  the  pn*ci»e  reqtiisturs  of  judicUd  organ isaliott,  failed   to  discover  the 

I  of  cirrj^ing  his  views  into  cfiect.     He  proposed  to  limit  the  retainer  of 

>ti>ri4l  jLffiistxoce  to  the  irial,  declaring:  that  he  had  succeeded  in  reudering 

|i«r  purely  tedinicitl  operations  so  simple,  "  that  nny  man  who  could  read  and 

write,  might  ensure  the  hearing  of  his  action  without  professional  assistrttice.'* 

•(Hnnsard**  Debates,  N.  S.,  VoL  XV 11.,  p.  1353.)     He  atterapted  to  compaw 

be  Utter  cjhject  by  abolishing  pleading,  and  all  other  formal  proceeding? ;  by  which 

-  procedure  of  his  courts  would  have  resembled  that  of  ihe  tribunals  of  the 

post  primitive  rudenesij  and  would  have  iutroduced  idJ  tlje  evils  which  local 

iicature  is  intended  to  avoid.     A  second  error  he  committed  by  restricting  the 

f  of  the  professional  agent  to  ten  shillings  in  each  «uit  (Idem,  p»  135^).     No 

npetent  attorney  would  l»e  found  willing  to  act  for  such  triHing  remuneration. 

n^onomy  in  not  to  be  sought  at  all  risks.  One  object  of  Law  Reform,  doubtleAa,  ib 

)  f  irtider  Uligniion  cheap ;  but  tlte  ulTectiveneif  of  judieiAl  proceedings  mui&l  not 

I  lu  Uiai  one  cofisttterulion. 
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conducted  in  this  manner  in  a  country  where  the  pfogTciioT 
civilization  has  nuilliplicd  and  jealously  deCned  the  legal  righto 
Fof  individuals,  aud  placed  at  the  conunand  of  every  d»^f«idim 
la  variety  of  defences  springing  from  artificial  and  techmoil  di»- 
Ftinctions,  and  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  may  he  formed  iif  lift 
f^xpcnses  and  difficuUies  which  attended  nine  trials  out  uf  lea 
[In  our  superior  courts,  till  the  plea  of  general  issue  vif  as  resirictcil 
in  its  operation  about  two  jTars  ago*. 

We  will  now  suppose  a  further  modification— »ibat  theiW 

^  fendant  shall  also  disclose  the  nature  of  his  defence,  and  tlic 

plaintiff  again  make  known  his  answer  to  it.    A  correfipondeiior 

etween  the  parties  would  continue  until  all  the  facts,  relied 

upon  by  each,  should  be  discovered  to  the  other.  Thee^idcxirc 

produced  by  the  parties  being  restricted  to  a  few  ascertaimd 

rpoiuts  in  dispute,  the  number  of  witnesses  required  on  bodi 

Lddcs  would  be  most  materially  diminished,  and   with    it  tht 

expense  and  inconvenience  of  preparing  for  tj*ial*    This  method 

of  escaping  the  cost  of  crowds  of  useless  witnesses,  subjeci  to 

certain  technical  regulations,  is  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  iht* 

special  pkadbig  prevailing  in  our  courts*)*, 

•  The  plea  of  the  gt?ncral  issue  waa  a  meie/armat  proceeding,  hy  which  ^ 

tlerendani  denied  every  allegation  in  the  plai»tifi''s  narrative  KtMting  fbrtb  tth 

cUim,  and  at  the  same  time  wan  enabled  lo  give  nearly  every  kind  of  Htwirtfrtt 

I  the  trial  by  way  of  defence  to  the  aetiuu.     That  the  lodng  party  or  ibe  tr^ijd  hm 

rdefeated  by  some  unexpected  case  set  up  by  hh  opponent,  waa  a  oomuion  ground 

l^r  demanding  a  new  trial.      So  burns<$iug  is  the  general  issue  tu  plaintilfitt 

that  whenever  it  i6  the  desire  of  the  legiaUture  to  protect  any  partieular  cIam 

of  defendants^ — magistrates,  commissioners  of  bankrupt.  &i%^  in  the  diie1uisj?i 

of  officiaj  duries,  from  actions,  it  expressly  enables  them  to  give  rvrry  •peoct 

(of  defence  under  that  form  of  pica.      Notwithstanding  the  obvioui  cibj«^tkia 

Wto   ihe   use  of  this  plea  in  a  procedure  intended  for  the  cheap  and  tpotdj 

Tadminittradon  of  justice}   Lord  Redesdule  adopted   it  in  hi^  plana  for  locii 

Ucature  proposed  to  Parliament  in  1810  and  1S20.     In  Lord  Aldiarp*s  BdU 

br  the  establishment  of  local  courts,   presented  in   1821,  J 823-4,  aiul    182^, 

[ft  is  provided  that  no  other  plea  than  the  gener;il  issue  ehall  be  n  cipt 

i  case  of  a  counter  claim  by  the  defeutluut  by  way  of  s»et  ofL     h  \  *r« 

Bills  for  reforming  the  county  courts,  brought  in  by  him  in  ISzr  ^t.      i^.^ 

fjileading  was  entirely  abolished  before  tboie  tribunaJsL     Sucb  crude    r;  m,^:> 

etray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  prineipJea  of  juJklkl 

irrangemcnta.     The  objser\'ations  of  the  Common  Law  Cotnmi&Biooeri  upon  tlif 

tinischicfs  arising  from  the  use  of  the  plea  of  general  isatie,  deaenre  lULrtmlv 

Ittention. — See  their  Second  Report,  p«  44. 

t  The  object  of  special  pleading  being  to  develope  before  trial  llw  t(lmtttt<l 
Mid  disputed  facts  upon  which  the  litigated  question   tttms,   tbe  |irpcie«  is 
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Nor  is  special  pleading  without  other  equally  decisive  advan- 
tages, wanting  to  more  inartificial  systems  of  procedure.  It  is 
manifest  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  judge  of  the  question 
he  is  to  try,  must  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  honest  litigants. 
The  judge  will  not  perceive  the  precise  points  between  the 
parties  until  most  of  the  testimony  is  gone  through,  and  will 
then,  in  all  probability,  discover  that  irrelevant  assertions  had 
occupied  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  more  important  disclo- 
sures. Nor  will  the  jury  be  placed  in  a  less  unfavourable  posi- 
tion for  ascertaining  the  truth.  A  partial  view  of  the  evidence 
will  impart  a  corresponding  character  to  their  decision,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  defeated  suitor  will  be  the  germ  of  further 
litigation,  in  the  shape  of  new  trials  or  appeals. 

Another  advantage  of  special  pleading  is,  that  it  relieves  liti- 
gation from  unnecessary  trials.  When  the  judicial  business 
begins  with  the  latter  proceeding,  the  subject  of  diflTerence 
transpires  during  the  hearing.  Should  this  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  law  merely,  and  it  appear  that  the  facts  advanced  on  either 
side  are  not  contested,  it  is  obvious  that  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring for  trial  has  been  needlessly  incurred,  since  both  parties 
might  without  that  proceeding  have  propounded  the  question 
between  them  to  the  court  for  its  adjudication. 

The  object  of  special  pleading  then  is  to  put  the  court  and 
parties  in  possession  of  the  litigated  question,  by  a  relation  on 
their  parts  of  the  material  facts  involved.  If  some  means 
could   be  devised  to  induce  litigants  to  disclose  every  fact 


efiectiTe  according  to  the  accuracy  with  which  this  is  pexformed.  Unless  the 
minutest  details  relied  upon  by  both  parties  are  disclosed  by  pleading,  its  object 
may  be  defeated.  By  Mr.  Hume's  Bill  for  the  easy  recovery  of  small  debts, 
introduced  in  1827,  special  pleading  was  so  far  allowed,  that  the  defendant  was 
to  Intimate  to  the  plaintiff  the  general  nature  of  his  defence,  but  the  plaintiff 
was  not  to  disclose  his  answer  to  it.  The  Common  Law  Commissioners,  in  their 
filan  of  procedure  for  local  courts,  propose  the  adoption  of  the  same  plan. — (See 
Fifth  Report,  p.  27.)  After  their  yery  just  remarks  upon  the  plea  of  general 
issue,  we  are  surprised  at  such  a  recommcadation.  Suppose  a  defendant  to 
plead  infancy  to  an  action  for  goods  sold.  To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  may  have 
three  distinct  answers.  Firti — Denying  that  the  defendant  was  an  infant. 
Second — Promises  to  pay  after  he  came  of  age.  Third — That  the  goods  were 
neceisaries.  Unless  the  defendant  is  apprized  before  trial,  which  of  these  answers 
the  plaintiff  relies  upon,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  fortify  himself  with  evidence 
against  them  alL  How  can  the  projectors  of  such  schemes  expect  cheapness 
or  expedition  to  attend  their  working  ? 
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wiiliin  their  knowledge,  and  avuid  every  kind  of  tni&rcpreseirW- 
iiuDj  tlic  functums  of  judieature  would  be  cunfined  ta  the  deei* 
siem  oi  Imnujide  contested  points  of  law,  or  Uj  die  delermniing 
of  e<|ually  butid  fide  disputed  mailers  of  fact.  This  snppm^ 
|>erhaps,  an  unaltainable  degree  of  improvement  in  itie  judi-' 
ciary  process.  Nevertheless,  an  approximalioa  lu  il  \a  tiie  end 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  judicial  arrangements. 

Tlie  motives  of  tnald  Jide  suitors  for  suppressing  rsu;!^^ 
huggesting  falsehoods  in  [>leading  are  two ;  either  for  the  1 
of  the  con8cH[Ucni  delay,  or  to  lead  the  court  into  aii  erroiieoiiS" 
decision.     The  first  motive,  it  is  evident,  can  be  removed^  or 
very  much  weakened,  by  curtailing  to  the  utmost  the  interval 
lietween  pleading  and  the  trial,  or  final  termination  of  the  suit*. 

The  second  motive  requires  more  complex  treatment. 
Falsehood  is  not  ap|>arent  on  the  face  of  a  consistent  narrative^ 
and  if  the  allegations  of  a  parly  do  not  conflict,  their  truth  can 
only  be  afeceriained  by  an  appeal  to  some  cxtrin&ic  test*  This 
observation!  however,  furnishes  one  practical  means  of  restrain- 
ing niisrepresc*ntation  in  pleading.  If  a  litigant  tnake«  two 
inconsiiiLent  statements,  both  of  llicm  cannot  be  true,  and  lie 
should  be  compelled  to  abandon  one.  As  it  would  be  uiijusl  Id 
deprive  a  defendant  of  the  benefit  of  various  and  recoiidlealile 
answers,  it  would  l»e  a  gratuitous  infliction  of  injury  on  Im 
adversary  to  allow  him  to  urge  inconsistent  defenccs-f. 


*  This  iinporUint  considerniioii  Kan  escaped  Uie  (itnerrsilloii  cif  the  Canmoil 
Law  Comnii«<iioner6.  It  is  mi&uilcsc  l)iAl  no  other  iueim»  of  repreatitig  ihaii* 
iliieious  pleading  demurred  to  them,  thati  tluit  oflcrcNJ  by  a  iR'ttct  nrrftngfsment  ul 
C4W18  than  at  present  prvvMiU. — (Second  R(;|iort,  p,  4h^,)  lit  thp  supcfior  umftf 
ihe  triiiJ  is  generally  ^  remote  from  the  commeocemik'ut  of  the  action*  that 
the  delendaiit  iii  iit.'arty  alwnys  induced  lo  ple^d^  although  he  tiavtr  tto  rvJ 
defence^  in  order  to  keep  the  plAJUtif)'  at  i>Ay  duritt^  the  intrrval*  liiducwmtfiti 
of  ihis  kind  are  direct  incentives  to  deliberate  mendacity.  Yel  Lord  Broutftofii 
Ifi  hU  t«ro  first  Bills  (Sessioitd  of  1830,  ll^SO-:Sl)  for  ret  »I  ^  c4  look 

jurisdictioai  proposed  that  in  (unne  dijitricts  tbe  jud^  shi  ^it  Mst 

a  year  (Section  S).     It  has  been  contended,  that  a  auit^  undrr  thu  ptu%i«jom  «f 
either  of  ihofte  BiLbs,  might  he  lunde  to  lant  three  years.  ^ — (IfVfliiNiM^ 
Vol.  XIII.,  p.  433.)     To  do  the  noble  Lord  justice,  however,  wi*  ^! 
the  Sections  (1($»  17,  18,)  referred  to  by  the  critic,  Jtifttify  hia  aa^. 
[iirovidonft  contHiticid  in  iliete  Seccioni»  ure  iieverilieU'S)!  vi'ry  obactin:. 

\   In  thrjr  plan  ol  proeedure  for  loial  courtK*  the  t'onnui^rt  Law  fVtnmtMM 
iccomnii'nd  ihsiJ,  in  jiddit?on  u*  any  defenie,  whicJi,  adii*> 
t»y  the  plain ua^  avoida  iiiai  k|j4l  eiVct^t  b)  lUowiiig  toi.. 
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Lnother  tneihod  of  intluclng  litigants  to  adhere  to  truth  ia 
eir  plcadint^s  is,  by  providing  that  the  proceeding  should  be 
(iducted  tfivd  voce  before  the  court.  The  advantages  attend- 
public  examination  of  individuals,  where  discovery  of  the 
ith  is  the  object  in  view,  are  too  well  understood  to  need  any 
tigtbcned  notice.  Litigants  who,  through  the  medium  of 
riting,  would  not  shrink  from  suggesting  a  falsehood  to  the 
Durt,  would  be  restrained  by  the  fear  of  exposure  from  openly 
ting  it.  ^Evasive  answers  returned  to  direct  questions^ 
Dntradictory  assertions  opposed  to  consistent  narrative,  and 
attempts  at  concealment  by  one  party,  rendered  more  striking 
by  the  candour  of  his  adversary,  would  tend  with  irresistible 
rce  to  evolve  the  truth.  The  other  benefits  of  viva  voce 
eading,  in  local  judicature,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  by  a 
^ief  examination  of  the  unfitness  of  written  pleadings  for  cheap 
expeditious  procedure. 


lUo^e*  u  ^yro^nr,  n  release^  kct  a  defendiuit  may  be  at  liberty  to  put  tbe 
pkintido  tliif  expense  «nd  trauble  of  proving  tlie  facts  he  uJlegps*  —  (Fifth 
p.  26.)     To  ua  cbia  appears  like  going  out  of  the  wny^  not  only  to 
cumber  on  action  wiUi  ihe  expense  and  trouble  of  proving  what  ougbt  to  be 
nutted,  but  to  induct*  the  defendant  to  deliberately  deny  what,  from  the  nature 
^  hift  defence »  be  mu^t,  nearly  in  every  case,  know  to  be  true.     In  their  Second 
>ort,  the  Comniis«ioners  offer  the  following  weak  defence  for  the  allowancK  of 
consistent  plens.    **  To  an  action  for  goods  sold,  it  appeara  to  us,  that  the 
defendant  may  in  many  cases  without  impropriety,  plead  first  in  denial  of  the 
'  i«de  and  deli?eTy  ;  ond  secondly,  that  the  goods  were  paid  for;   for  when  the 
purchase  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  a  remote  period,  and  to  be  of  no 
^  considerable  amount,  it  may  not  improbably  be  forgotten  by  him.     He  may 
not  know  whether  he  bought  such  goods  or  not,  but  may  know  that  if  they 
I  were  bought  the  debt  must  have  been  long  since  paid.     The  objection  there- 
fore to  tuch  pleas,  founded  on  ttteir   manifest  and  necessary  repugnancy^ 
!  fails." — (p.  45.)     How  a  defendant  can  prove,  for  pleading  implies  proving  in 
kis  case,  that  he  paid  for  certain  goods,  and  yet  pretend  to  say  that  he  doei  not 
i>w  whetlier  he  ever  bought  and  received  them,  we  do  not  see.     But  suppose 
ke  case  possible,  does  ics  frequency,  or  the  apparent  injustice — for  real  injustice 
ere  is  none— of  restricting  the  defendant  Co  one  of  two  inconsistent  defences, 
er  sufficient  reason  for  the  admission  of  mendacity  ?     Can  anytliing  justify 
i  I     To  men  with  minds  unwarped  by  legal  usages,  inconsistent  defences  are 
cwive  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  claim.      In  criminal  cases  they  are 
kways  conelusive  of  Uic  prisoner's  guilL     Suppose  a  man  indicted  for  murder 
ere  to  attempt  to  prove  un  a/iW,  and  idso  that  ho  killed  the  deceased  in  self- 
c«v  woujil  any  jury  hceiute  to  «onvict?     In  Mn  Hume's  Bill,  before  men- 
y  provision  is  carefully  made  for  allowing  defendants  to  put  in  inconsistent 
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Wlicn  pleadings  are  in  writing,  tlie  suitors  &re  of  nfcesuty 

left  to  ihcmsclves  to  make  iheir  respective  allegatioos,  and  the 

court  is  guided  In  it«  judgment  by  circumamiiceji  disclosed  nitli 

rail  the  colouriog  and  misrepresentation  imparted  to  them  liy 

Ulie  more  dextrous  or  dislionest  parly.     Where  a  tribunal  is 

[rendered  a  passive  recipient  of  the  hostile  allegatiotu  of  the 

tauitors,  it  obtains  possession  of  no  more  i'  in  ihc 

f  competition   between  them  for  making  the  losuniL 

To  yield  the  most  meagre  information  is  always  the  coonr 

adopted  by  dishonest  suitors,  whilst  their  .1  aid 

itlic  exposure  of  any  weakness,  are  equally  u  ray 

lore  than  is  technically  requisite  to  give  vitality  to  the  suit. 

Without  enlarging  upon  mischiefs  resulting  fro n     '         ufl 
&ing  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  altercations  of  tf  _    its, 

it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
demand  every  requisite  information  and  explanation,  Nolhiu^ 
can  be  imagined  more  olVcn^ive  to  comuion  scnae,  Uiao  to 
expect  a  judge  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  wiifc 
*|he  facts  between  two  disputants,  and  at  die  same  titne  ta 
restrict  bim  from  demanding  any  information  lieyond  wtut 
they  may  choose  to  volunieer.  The  obvious  couri^e,  ts  to  giYC 
liim  unbounded  disciviion  to  inquire  into  every  circumstance 
which  arises  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding;  and  not  only  Co 
invest  him  with  such  discretion,  but  to  make  it  incumbent  oil 
him  to  use  it. 

The    strongest  objection  to  written  pleadings,  however,  ii 

the  impossibility  of  any  minute  detail  of  facts  being  given  by 

the  litigants,  except  at  the  most  disproportionate  I'xpeme^  and 

iraste  of  lime  and  lal>our.     In  chancery  proceedings,  in  ^hkh 

'  a  more  or  less  minute  detail  of  circumstances  generally  lakes 

place  in   the  pleadings,    the   expense   is   ruinous^  from  ihctr 

length.     To  avcwd  this  evil,    ihe  courts  of  law  require  the 

parties  to  stale  ihe  general   legal  bearing  of  the   fact*i  they 

advance,  without  descending  to  particulars.     Wliilt^i,  by  thii 

means,  the  evil  of  voluminous  written  narratires  is  avoiclcii,  a 

mischief  no  less  grave  is  created.      Most  facts   in   I  be  legal 

vocabulary  are  divisible  into  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of 

component  circumstances;  a  fact  in  this  sense  stated  generally, 

vviihout  any  of  the  minor  {>ariiculars  being  meniiontd^  may  in 

realii\    be   partly    ndmitted  and    partly   denied   between    the 
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parties,  according  as  they  agree  or  differ  on  the  several  con- 
stituent circumstances.  Unless  pleading  therefore  discriminates 
between  these  component  circumstances,  and  gives  the  court  to 
understand  which  of  them  are  disputed  and  which  admitted,  it 
is  evident  that  its  object  is  very  imperfectly  accomplished. 
Suppose  the  defence  of  coverture  to  be  set  up  to  an  action,  and 
denied  by  the  plmntiff,  in  general  terms,  according  to  a  system 
of  written  pleadings,  framed  to  avoid  prolixity ;  the  defendant 
may  have  been  married  before  the  cause  of  action  arose,  and 
the  plaintiff^  knowing  the  circumstance,  intends  to  rely  upon 
the  husband^s  death  before  that  event.  The  circumstance 
really  in  dispute  therefore,  is  whether  the  husband  was  dead  at 
a  certain  period,  and  this  is  the  only  point  upon  which  evidence 
would  be  required;  but  from  the  defence  being  stated  and 
denied  in  general  terms,  unless  the  defendant  at  the  trial  first 
proves  her  marriage,  the  court  cannot  proceed  to  investigate 
the  disputed  question  of  the  husband's  death.  A  dishonest 
plaintiff  has  therefore  the  chance  of  the  defendants  inability  to 
prove  her  marriage,  a  point,  under  a  perfect  system  of  judi- 
cature, beyond  dispute.  Under  a  system  of  vivd  voce  pleadings, 
by  which  the  minutest  circumstances  would  become  subjects  for 
investigation,  the  injustice  described  could  not  occur*. 

•  With  tlie  exception  of  Sir  John  Chetwode*s  Bill  for  the  recovery  of  Small 
Debts,  introduced  in  1817,  and  the  two  bills  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  before  mentioned, 
every  measure  hitherto  proposed  to  the  legislature  for  establisbing  local  judi- 
cature, has  provided  for  the  pleading  being  in  writing,  and  the  Common  Law 
Commissioners  must  be  understood  to  recommend  the  same  thing.  We  have 
before  stated  that  that  body,  and  Mr.  Hume,  propose  a  limited  disclosure  of  the 
focts  between  the  litigants  before  trial ;  to  avoid  the  expense  of  long  manuscript 
narratives,  they  both  recommend  that  the  general  nature  of  the  defendant's 
intended  defence  should  be  notified  with  the  greatest  brevity  to  the  plaintiff*; 
for  example,  by  the  words  "  Infancy,"  "  Bankruptcy,"  and  the  like.  By  this 
means  much  writing  would  certainly  be  avoided,  but  at  the  expense  of  rendering 
the  plaintiff  and  the  court  as  little  information  as  possible,  and  so  defeating  the 
object!  of  pleading.  The  Commissioners  as  well  as  Mr.  Hume,  however,  provide 
for  the  same  quantity  of  writing  in  connection  with  the  defendant's  plea,  as 
would  be  required  for  circumstantially  setting  forth  the  defence  at  once.  They 
recommend,  that  the  defendant,  at  the  desire  of  the  plaintiff*,  should  furnish  him 
With  full  particulars  of  his  defence.  This  has  rather  too  much  the  air  of  trifling. 
In  his  two  first  measures  (1830,  1830-31),  for  establishing  local  jurisdictions, 
Lord  Brougham  provides  for  the  pleadings  being  in  writing,  and  in  a  marginal 
note  declares  that  they  shall  be  short ;  for  this,  however,  no  provision  is  made  in 
the  body  of  the  bills  (section  19) ;  one  instance  only  of  the  carelessness  observ- 
able throughout  the  drawing  of  those  bills. 


CouHa  of  Local  JumdicHon, 

Aiioihcr  objection  to  written  pleadings  U  the  it  rue  c** 
between  the  several  allegations.  Time  for  preparing  a  stal«i 
iiient  In  writing  is  raanifeslly  necessary,  but  for  the  sake  of  ihif 
time  itself,  as  delay ^  pleadings  may  be  purposely  inultiplii'<i 
The  dishonest  party  also  gains  opportunities  of  deviMiii 
fraudulent  representations,  to  suit  each  new  phase  assumed 
the  action  in  its  progress*  Truth  is  never  id  need  of  prcimratic 
and  has  but  one  ubject — to  make  itself  known  at  once.  Fatsi 
hood,  the  offspring  of  forethought,  requires  the  most  delibemic 
management  to  preserve  the  air  of  veracity,  and  it^  best  chanc 
of  escaping  exposure  is  by  deferring  inquiry. 

It  may  be  objected  to  vivd  voce  pleadings  that  Uie  process 
would  be  attended  with  so  much  confusion,  as  to  render  it 
utterly  inadequate  to  effect  its  object  Viva  voce  pleading, 
however,  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  our  judicature**     It  was 


*  Mr  Seijeant  Stephen  (one  of  the  Common  Law  CommiMioncm)  in  hi« 
higltly  esteeuied  treatise  ou  the  Principles  of  Pleadingi  shows  thAi  fpccial 
pleading)  accompanied  by  many  of  its  present  difficult  forms  And  ob«€rv«o««i| 
wtis  formerly  carried  on  vivd  voce  in  our  courts.  He  cite*  auihoritiit  to  *hf»f* 
that  the  practice  wat  not  abandoned  till  about  the  middle  of  ih«*  r^f^  of 
Edward  HI.  (1S50),  although  he  appears  to  think  that  the  niannc*r  ' 
at  carried  on  in  special  pleading  (i.e.  the  technical  special  plcadi: 
minster  Hall),  waa  methodically  framed  nnd  cidtivatcd  as  a  science  iu  iJa*  tu 
of  Edward  L  {1272 — 1307),  and  states,  that  the  very  earlteat  of  tlir  yr.ir  hook 
which  begin  with  the  reign  of  hi8  eucceaior,  exhibit  [iroofM  that 
waa  by  that  time  in  a  comparatively  perfect  atate,  [Note  (38), 
First  Edition.]  f'ivd  t^oce  pleading  therefore,  and  special  jili 
accompiinied  by  cmbarraAsing  forma  and  techjiicalitie8,  do  > 
inconMStent.  We  ihuuld  «iate,  however,  that  the  learned  author  r. 
oral  pleading  is  the  nntural  practice  of  countries  in  which  the  at t»  cii 
have  made  Utile  progress  (p.  2D).  By  which  it  may  be  inferretl,  tli*l 
attributcii  the  written  pleadinga  of  our  superior  couru  to  advaiKcd  rcflfi 
menL  It  is  eu^y,  however,  to  conceive  thai  the  tranquillity  which  nucce 
the  continued  turbulence  of  the  times  of  the  prcdecesaort  of  Edwnnl  lll.«  gmfi 
considerable  encouragement  to  litigittion  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  Hie 
business  of  the  superior  courts  must  have  been  also  considerably  auguifi>t4 
shortly  prior  to  this  period^  from  the  jurisdiction  of  ihn  county  courta  b<ii| 
rigorously  restricted  by  Edward  L,  to  cases  under  40i,  The  increoic  \tk  i 
number  of  litigaoia  in  the  superior  tribunals,  from  these  concurrunt  caiuatt^  I 
huve  rendered  personal  appearance  in  court,  to  plead  by  word  ol 
caitemely  irksome  to  the  suitors.  It  may  be  eaaily  Imaginrd*  lbcJi?ibro»  I 
the  iibsence  of  direct  information  on  the  tuhjexst,  that  an  intr  : ' 
written  altercations,  out  of  court,  was  adojited  for  the  noccasary  • 
of  suitors,  and  to  cnabla  Ibo  courta  to  get  tlirough  the  iiicriMii^ 
of  business.     This   hypotlieiu  ftSbfda  a  much  niurc   tnt«rlIi|{iUU^ 
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uwe  plemling  ihal  the  facts  of  a  litlgatefl  ca»e,  and  the 

Miiit«  in  ili(reretic«j  bi.»tween  the  parlies  were  evolved,  under 

plra  of  general  issue,  as  they  still  are  when  that  plea  is 

|i1'         !  %sUhout  its  late  restricilons.     It  was  never  objected  to 

|1  I         ui  of  jilea^  that  the  questions  upon  which  the  suit  turned 

WQTc  not  sufficiently  developed,  but  that  they  transpired  at 

late  a  |>crrod  in  the  proceedings,  to  spare  the  parties  the 

i|H?nse  of  numerous  witnesses,  or  the  other  evils  arising  from 

Jcadtng  and  trial  being  united  in  one  operation.     In  most 

jsses  of  criminal  prosecutions;  in  the  trials  of  appeals  at 

Quarter  Sessions,  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  process  of 

leading  accompanies,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  course  of  the 

ndcnce.     In  arbitration,  the  points  fur  the  consideration  of 

be  arbitrator  are  nearly  always  presented  to  him  througn  the 

ium  of  vivd  voce  pleadings.     If  the  pleading  in  all  these 

Bses  is  occasionall)r  imperfect,  it  is  owing  to  its  being  encum- 

red  with  the  con  tern  |)uraneous  procccxling  of  the  trying  the 

itb  of  the  facts  averred^  by  extrinsic  aid,     A  meeting  of  the 

ilitors  before  the  judge,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering 

be  questions  in  litigation  between  them,  would,  of  course,  be 

eed  from  such  obvious  drawbacks,  and  its  object  proportion- 

lily  secured. 

Though  the  ability  of  the  judge  to  extract  the  matters  con- 

kL*cled    with   the    litigated   question    between   the   parties    be 

Imittcd,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  parties  themselves  would 

rely  be  prepared  with  the  information  requisite  to  enlighten 

be  court  and  each  other   sufficiently  uptm    their   respective 

s,  at  one  interview.    We  think  this  would  be  avoided  by  our 

proposal  to  furnish  them  with  professional  aid,  and  by  render- 

Rg  it  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  to  advertise  the  defendant  of 
B  claim  before-hand.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  truth  is 
ways  ready,  and  its  explanations  only  require  to  be  guided  by 
le  hand  of  skill,  to  give  them  full  effect.    The  honest  suitor  will 


Ibe  f«6t  of  ibf  pleadings  in  our  »u[)erior  courts  being  carried  on  by 
rittug  from  Ihf  period  in  questioo,  than  Ihe  vague  suggestion  of  the  author, 
Bi  l!»<?  firiictict;  rL'sulled  from  our  progress  in  ihe  urts  of  civilbation.  By 
dening  Uie  a%ci)ue»  ia  jusricis  Utrough  the  institution  of  courts  of  local  juris^ 
clion,  personal  ttppeuTtimc  will  ^o^awx  become  a  convenience  to  the  KUitor,  snd 
'  coptouineMi  iind  precl«ion  of  vitui  ttot^  altercation,  supersede  ibe  vaguencsi 

I  impel kt^iion^  vi  mrittcL  uurriitive, 
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always  be  prepared — tlie  less  prepared  a  fraudulent  ooe 
taken,  the  belter  for  the  ends  of  justice. 

With  reference  to  the  prcwess  of  pleadhig,  we  would  recom* 
mend  that  the  plaintiff'^s  statement  be,  in  the  first  iustanoi^ 
assumed  by  the  judge  to  be  true,  and  that  both  jjarties  be  9u!v 
jected  to  a  rigorous  cross-examination  upon  it.  The  mclliod 
of  conducting  this  proceeding  might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
eachindividual  judge*  One  might  prefer  to  begin  the  examina* 
tion  himself,  and  then  to  deli v^er  each  party  over  to  his  adversary''* 
attorney ;  whilst  another  might  think  it  more  expedient  to  let 
loose  the  agents  upon  the  parties  in  the  first  instance,  re5i<erviiig 
to  himself  the  further  attempts  to  extract  the  facts  their  saga* 
city  had  failed  to  discover.     The  proceeding  would  fe 

by  thejudge  stating  in  concise  terms,  that  the  plainu.,  -  — uu 
was  so  and  so,  but  depended  upon  such  and  such  contested 
point  of  law,  or  of  fact.  If  the  contingent  question  were  one  of 
law,  judgment  would  be  given  immediately:  if  of  fact,  the 
court  would  deliver  to  each  party  a  statement  of  the  prvciiie 
point,  with  a  note  of  the  necessary  evidence. 

At  the  trial   of  contested  facts,  the  parties  should 
attend  the  court,  to  explain  any  new  matter  or  views  discloKd 
by  their  witnesses,  and  also  to  be  int  i]  as  to  their  know- 

ledge of  the  facts  they  had  unsucct  ^iii  in  issue.     This 

latter  purpose  has  reference  to  the  suggestion  we  have  alreadr 
made,  and  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occ  ;  *  "r 

repressing  mendacious  statements  on  the  part  '  ic 

inHiction  of  suitable  penalties,  In  connection  with  the  subject 
tif  trial,  we  will  notice  the  project  of  subjecting  the  deckratiQ 
of  the  parties  to  the  sanction  of  an  oath  when  received  as  ef 
dence  in  the  suit.  Most  of  those  who  have  abandoned  the 
maxim  of  our  courts,  that  the  testimony  of  a  suitor  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  his  own  case,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  tbt 
opposite  extreme,  and  place  the  parties  upon  the  same  fooUng 
as  witnesses*. 


I 


*  In  UiE  necond  Bill  (1820)  Lord  KeJcsdulc  provided  thnt  the  {i 
be  examined  oti  oath  ;  with  the  exception  of  imiioFin^^  t^if  ouih,  i 
well  adn|ited  to  )«ec(irv  ita  object     By  Sir  J.  ( 
tij  be  L'Xiuuincd  on  oath.    To  Lord  AlLliarp 
tnons  in  committee  addi*d  n  chmw,  to  enjibic  tbn  court  i: 
«Mtb.     TUl'  tniut  i\iii\9t'  w.u  iii>erl<'d  bv  huiiNtH  in   hi*   '.' 
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The  objection  to  such  a  course  is,  that  it  would  inevitably 
serve  to  cast  the  imputation  of  perjury  upon  every  defeated 
suitor.     The  difference  between  unintentional,    or   bond  fide 
error,  and  deliberate  mis-statement,  would  be  lost  sight  of,  from 
both  being  attended  with  the  same  penalty ;  and  every  man  who 
did  not  place  the  most  implicit  reliance  upon  his  memory,  for 
the  minutest  particulars  of  his  case,  would  be  deterred  from 
entering  a  court  of  justice.     It  would  place  the  conscientious 
suitor  at  the  mercy  of  his  less  scrupulous  adversary,  and  by  the 
favour  thus   indirectly  shown  to  the  latter,  unlimited  encou- 
ragement would  be  given  to  false  swearing.     This  is  on  the 
supposidon  that  the  oath  of  one  party  is  always  to  be  conclusive 
against  that  of  the  other.     But  suppose  the  court  to  regard  the 
statements  of  both  parties  as  testimony  in  the  cause,  it  is  evi- 
dent,  if  they  coincide,  that  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  truth, 
it  is  immaterial  whether  th^y  be  delivered  on  oath  or  not.     If 
they  do  not  coincide,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  oath  does  not 
afford  any  criterion  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  either,  and  that 
the  veracity  of  the  parties  can  only  be  ascertained  by  reference 
to  external  circumstances.     Although  some  of  these  remarks 
may  apply  to  witnesses,  all  of  them  do  not.     A  witness  is  by 
no  means  in  the  same  position  as  a  party ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
fiicts  he  speaks  to  is  generally  assumed  to  be  limited  and  incor- 
rect, when  he  is  in  error,  from  the  absence  of  direct  interest  in 
the  subject  matter  of  the  suit ;  and  the  subordinate  character 
be  bears,  tends  to  withdraw  him  from  the  observation  which 
would  infallibly  be  bestowed  upon  a  party  giving  testimony  in 
support  of  his  own  case.     The  verdict  of  a  jury  adverse  to  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  does  not,  therefore,  of  necessity,  render 
him  liable  to  the  imputation  referred  to. 

The  difficulty  presented  by  the  inability  of  a  party  to  appear, 
whether  from  illness  or  distance,  may  be  obviated  by  allowing 

excluded  Uie  evidence  of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  Sir  R.  Peel  provided  in  his 
BiDs  for  the  parties  being  examined  on  oath.  In  actions  for  sums  above  SI., 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  two  first  Bills  excluded  the  testimony  of  the  parties,  but 
lor  claims  under  that  amount  provided  for  its  being  taken  on  oath.  In  the  noble 
Lord's  third  Bill  (1833),  he  provided  for  the  examination  of  the  parties  on  oath, 
at  some  period  between  the  pleadings  and  the  trial,  for  the  purpose  apparently  of 
diaoovtring  eridence  of  the  fiicts  put  in  issue. 
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a  rppresenlatlve,  professional  or  otherwise,  to  attend  for  liini. 
The  absence  of  tlie  party  to  be  taken  rs  evidence  tpmnhtm 
vakat^  and  the  fitatements  of  his  reprcfteniativc  to  be  regarded 
in  every  case  as  his  own.  Under  certain  circumstiinces  pn^ 
ticular  difficulties  might  be  avoided,  by  allowing  a  party 
residing  at  a  distance  to  be  examined  by  the  judge  of  bis  dis- 
trict, under  instructions  from  the  district  court  of  his  oppment. 
Appeal  and  New  TrinL — Not  only  the  Common  Law  dm- 
nnssioners,  but  most  of  the  authors  of  the  schemes  sulnniiti?d 
to  the  legislature,  with  reference  to  local  judicaiuret  appear  In 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  the  consideration  of  the  questions 
of  appeal  and  new  trial.  The  following  extracts  frt>m  the  Fifth 
Report  of  the  Common  Law  Com  mission  era  comprise  ihrir 
recommendations  and  reasoning  upon  those  subjects  ;— 

'*  It  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  even  where  actions  are  brought  in  the  «u|W!ti(ir 
courts^  if  mistakes,  both  In  point  of  Inw  aoJ  ^ct,  were  not  to  be  iruhjm  lo 
revision  wid  corrwtion,  the  trial  by  jury  would  constitute  a  very  tinikt^rfci-i  mA 
uncertain  infltitution  for  the  purposes  of  juKtici*.  Ou  the  other  hdnd  ii  b  pUiti^ 
that  to  extend  generally  to  an  inferior  court  the  power  of  gmnting  ni*w  tmW 
and  the  eatablishroent  generally  of  a  power  of  appeal  froni  tJie  IocjU  jtid^^  «udi 
be  to  ex^pose  suitors  to  costs  and  delay,  burthensome  and  prejudicial  to  dte 
litigant  parties,  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  economy  and 
by  which  the  proceedings  of  such  a  court  ought  to  be  regulated. 

•*  We  think  that  cither  to  exclude  the  power  of  appeal  ajtogvthrr,  or  to  i 
it  without  restraint,  would  be  attended  with  considerable  inconvcniefic«»  and 
ihiit  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  bett  attained  by  pemutting  m\  nppeal  usidrf 
restrictions,  which  while  they  excluded  any  abu^e  of  the  power  for  the  purp«ai 
of  vexation  or  deJay,  might  afford  an  opportunity  for  remedying  piilpabte  «rron» 
and  thus  obviate  the  objections  which  mutt  always  attach  to  a  courts  which  b  pot 
aubject  to  control  from  the  salutary  apprehension  of  an  ajfpeal. 

**  Wc  recommend  that  the  judge  should  have  power  to  grant  a  new  trial  at  dtt 
instance  of  either  party,  on  the  ground  of  any  palpable  miftakc  or  timxt  on  Um 
part  of  the  Jury,  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  former  trinJ  by  th«  party 
making  the  application^  and  giving  ttiflicient  security  by  recogni/-ince  for  th« 
gcsoenil  costs  of  suit,  and  if  defendant,  also  for  the  debt  or  damages  for  which  die 
verdict  is  given  ;  and  that  in  case  of  any  supposed  nxisdirectioti  oir  error  on  (he 
pjirt  of  the  judge,  the  party  thinking  himself  aggrieved  should,  on  -  ^  nt» 

a  recogni:uince  with  sufficient  sureties  for  the  costa  of  suit  and  •  !  tul 

if  defendant,  also  ftrr  the  amount  of  debt  or  damages  for  which  a  vinix-i  toMf 
liave  been  given,  have  an  oppeal  to  two  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court*.*— 

(p.  2a.) 

The  Commissioners,  after  observing  that  the  privilege  of 
ap[K?al  is  inimical  to  cheap  and  ex}>ediiioiis  procedure,  come  lo 
Lhe  conclusion  that  an  appellate  jurisdiction  ia  mat^eawry  iolooil 
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pdicatiire  ^.     It  is  diffletilt  to  imagine  how  any  other  conclu- 

M  be  arrived  at  by  persons  rcfltctln^  iipm  the  only 

of  aiiy  magnitude  likely  to  attend  the  administration 

the  law  through   several   independent  judicatories*    And 

liking  into  con-side ration  the  petMiHar  nature  of  the  mischiefs 

^ludcd  to,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  recommen- 

Itian  of  the  Commissioners  did  not  extend  to  place  the  remedy 

'appeal  and  new  trial,  the  only  remedies  devised^at  the  ready 

of  every  suitor.     But  sucli  is  the  obliquity  of  their  reason- 

bg,  that  they  advise  the  proceedings  in  question  to  be  hampered 

illi  rt'siriclions  of  a  nature  calculated  to  confine  their  Ixjnefifs 

iclusiveiy  to  the  wealthier  class  of  litigants.     It  is  hardly  con- 

jveable  that  advice  .so  fraught  with  injurious  consequences  to 

be  ends  of  justice,  should  have  emanated  from  any  number  of 

binking  men, 

A  mure  reasonable  method  of  treating  the  subject  would  have 
been  as  follows : — **  Here,^  they  might  have  said,  ''  is  a  pro^ 


^  Ahbo'Ugfi  the  concltiston  of  the  Common  Law  Conuniialoners  dl^n  from 

nt  cixne  to  by  the  Cotnmitt<^e  of  the  House  of  Commoas,  apfHnnted  in  1823» 

tht  modoii  of  Lord  Althorp,   to   inquire   into  the  then  eictsting^  mode  of 

vrrifig  small  debts,  Oie  rcosonitig  of  the  Iwo  IxKiies  upon  the  subjects  in 

tion  is  jitrikingly  simitar.     The  Committee  represents  that  "  whatever  objec- 

lions  there  may  be  to  eitablishlng  courts  without  nppeAl,  when  the  causes  to 

[  be  derided  by  them  are  of  great  unportiince,  it  ts  quite  obvious  thitt  if  a  power 

I  tf  jippea)  is  given  in  courts  such  as  those  which  are  the  cfubject  of  this  Report 

(r.  r.  county  or  local  courts),    all  hopes   of  establishing  a  cheap  jurisdiction 

I  mttKt  be  given  up.    The  decision  therefore  of  these  courts  must  he  final ;  but 

if  it  should  appear  to  the  assessor  (judge)  that  the  decision  of  the  jury  has  been 

f  directly  contrary  either  to  law  or  to  the  evidence,   he  ought  to  be  empowered 

[  to  order  a  new  trial.     Tliia  power  to  be  exercised  onJy  once.'* — (p,  9.)     In 

di  of  Lord  Redesdale'fi  plans  the  defeated  litigant  was  allowed,  without  any 

tion,  to  bring  the  case  before  the  superior  courts  by  the  costly  and  dilatory 

of  a  '*  Writ  of  False  judgment.*'     Sir  J.  Chetwode,  whose  project 

(pve  magistrates  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  simple  contract  debts  not 

I  5Lf  proposed  that  the  dissatisfied  party  should  have  an  appeal  to  the 

•entiong,  upon  entering  into  a   recognizance  duly  to  prosecute  audi 

By  Lord  Al thorp's  Bills  one  new  trial  was  edlowed  if  the  local  judge 

I  be   of  opinion  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  on  any  issue  was  contrary 

^  Iflw,  or  evidence.     It  doe*  not  appear  what  Mr.  Hume's  intentions  on  the 

bject  were.     From  the  last  clause  in  his  Bill,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  did 

I  intend  fo  exclude  parties  from  applying  for  a  new  trial.     Sir  Robert  Peel 

^owed  a  second  trial,  and  in  some  cases  (it  may  l>e  inferred  from  the  language 

'  his  Bills)  a  third.     Neither  Sir  R.  Feel,   Mr.  Hume,  nor  Lord  Althorpj 

1  aoy  plan  for  correcting  the  erroneous  decisions  of  the  judge. 
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<*  ceeding  which,  to  effect  certain  beneficial  ohjtcu, 
**  desirable  to  place  at  ihe  service  of  every  suitor  ;  but  as  there 
**  will  not  be  wanting  suitors  to  pervert  its  use  to  purpaaet^  of 
*'  fraud,  delay,  or  vexation,  it  is  necessary  so  to  adapt  lU 
**  forms  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  purposes  Uing 
'^  answered.'"  As  the  learned  Commissioners  have  not  alluded 
to  the  question  under  this  aspect,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they 
regarded  the  proceedings  of  appeal  and  new  trial  as  necessarily 
expensive,  dilatory,  and  open  to  abuse — ^for  it  is  next  taifflpQt» 
sible  tlint  so  rational  a  mode  of  viewing  tlie  subject  siiouhl 
have  escaped  their  penetration* 

The  objects  of  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a  system  of  local 
judicature  are  three*  Fintt — To  afford  relief  to  '  '  *  ul 
suitors  from  the  hardship  of  occasional  erroneous  d  ^^ 

the  local  judge.  Strond — To  excite  the  skill  and  attention  of 
that  functionary  in  all  causes  coming  before  him  ;  an^^  '"'  *  *— 
To  maintain  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the  tr  m 

question  throughout  the  country.  To  effect  these  objecti,  it 
is  evident  that  the  privilege  of  appeal  must  be  as  free  from  ob- 
struction as  possible,  every  artificial  impediment  being />ro//]fil9 
an  obstacle  to  tlie  correct  or  uniform  administration  of  the  law* 

A  suitor  can  avail  himself  of  the  proceeding  of  appeal  for 
maidjidt'  purposes  only,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  him,  by  its  coin, 
plex  arrangements,  to  endanger  his  adversary's  case,  or  by  tU 
prolixity  and  costliness  to  annoy  and  harass  him.     T  ut 

such  attempts,  it  is  necessary  only  to  take  away  tlu  ^>. 

ments  by  introducing  into  the  proceedings  simplicity  aiid 
celerity,  together  with  the  lowest  p:>ssible  expendtiure.  And 
if  these  means  are  found  to  be  occasitmally  inoperative^  tlie 
deficiency  should  be  supplied  by  annexing  punishment  to  ibe 
abuse  of  so  wliolescjme  a  privilege,  instead  of  indiscriminately 
forbidding  its  use  to  all  but  comparatively  aRluent  suitors* 


I 


« 


•  A  more  striking'  inittfltice  of  the  tiegl<H:t  of  mrr 
iitsuring  the  sut^cesit^  ur  ti voiding  the  tnlxchiefk  of  nn  o]  .1* 

not  be  ronccivcd*  than  is  ^tTordrcl  by  Lord  Broug^hjiia  v  t,  lUi^Ut 

establishing  locul  courts  (1K30,  IS.'JO-l),     UU  Lordship  nM  r  ptftf^ 

dissiiti&fied  with  the  decUioii  of  Uie  luoil  jiulgt*,  or  Jur\  >   jwlfn 

Kitting  at  NUi  PriH4,  at  the  iicjct  oMUEcfl  for  U*c  courur,  ,j.prp-fit 

fiottce  of  hi«  intctiUou  fnurtc^'D  dnys  i)cforc  ihr  *.  <• 
— (»,  il.)    Thi*  judges  M  Sui  Priui  were  to  hnv. 
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The  suggestion  wc  have  already  roado  as  to  the  conduct  of 
appeals,  we  think  would  totally  exclude  complexity  from  the 
proceeding.  The  expense  attending  the  transmission  of  the 
judge's  notes,  instructions  to  counsel)  and  their  fees,  must  fall 
upoa  tbe  parties ;  but  the  amount  might  be  settled  at  a  sum 
by  no  means  burdensome  to  the  suit.  Delay  might  be  avoided 
by  the  perpetual  sitting  of  the  appellate  court ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  arrears,  or  relieving  the  judge  from 
the  irksomeness  of  labour  without  remission,  there  could  be 
little  objection  to  the  appointment  of  two  judges  to  sit  apart 
for  dispatch  of  business.  The  expense  thus  reduced  within  a 
narrow  compass,  and  the  delay  not  much  exceeding  three  or 
four  days  in  jurisdictions  not  far  removed  from  the  metropolis, 
all  inducement  to  resort  to  appeal  for  dishonest  purposes  would 
be  removed. 

The  proceeding  of  New  trial  we  consider  to  be  widely  dif- 
Ferent  from  that  of  Appeal,  the  extent  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  new  trial  being  an  uncertain  relief  to  individual 
suitors  from  the  consequences  of  a  wrong  estimate  of  evidence 
by  the  jury.  Facility  afforded  to  suitors  of  obtaining  a  second 
or  third  trial  at  a  trifling  expense  (which  is  assumed  in  local 
judicature)  must  naturally  tend  to  make  them  remiss  in  the  pre- 
paration and  production  of  evidence  at  the  first,  and  render  the 
jury  and  even  judge  less  solicitous  as  to  the  event  according 
with  strict  justice.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  occa- 
nonal  inconvenience  arising  from  a  constant  refusal  of  a  second 
hearing,  would  not  be  compensated  by  the  increased  diligence 
with  which  the  first  investigation  would  be  conducted.     In  the 


to  revise  the  decision  complained  of  in  matter  of  law.— (s.  46.)  If  either  party 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  judges  at  Nisi  Print,  he  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  6ying  the  matter  before  one  of  the  courts  at  Westminster. — 
(S.S.  45,  47.)  It  is  manifest  that  twelve  months,  or  more,  of  delay,  would  be 
placed  at  the  command  of  a  dishonest  suitor  by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  A 
trial  in  the  local  court  might  take  place  a  few  days  before  the  summer  assizes 
(July),  the  appeal  to  the  judges  at  Niti  Priut  could  not  be  heard  till  the  follow- 
ing March  or  April.  Two  or  three  months  in  additi»>n,  would  not  be  too  long 
a  period  for  the  question  to  be  depending  before  Westminster  Hall.  The  means 
provided  by  his  Lordship  against  the  abuse  of  this  extraordinary  privilege, 
placed  at  the  service  of  dishonest  suitors,  was  no  other  than  that  hit  upon  by  the 
Common  Law  Commissioners,  w*.— compelling  the  appellant  to  give  security  for 
lh«  costs  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  appeal,  and  for  the  amount  recovered,  if  any. 
VOL.  III. — K®  VI.  F  F 
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most  important  of  all  judicial  proceedings — that  in  which  the 
life  of  a  party  is  at  stake — no  new  trial  ever  takes  place. 

But  we  contend  that  a  new  trial  is  at  best  but  a  troubledooie 
and  imperfect  method  of  rectifying  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  In 
the  interval  between  the  two  trials  evidence  may  be  lost,  from 
the  death  of  witnesses  or  other  accidents.  An  opportunity  for 
the  production  of  &esh  evidence,  a  case  in  which  a  new  trial  tf 
considered  essentially  beneficial^  is  generally  required  from  the 
negligence  of  parties  on  the  first  hearing,  or  from  their  being 
taken  by  surprise,  which  latter  danger  is  to  be  remedied,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  rather  by  improving  the  system  of  pleading 
than  by  the  process  of  a  new  trial.     If  fresh  tesi'u  i>e  bcna 

fide discoYered  subsequently  to  the  first  trial,  it  fun  *  reafiOQ 

for  a  new  one,  unless  it  comes  to  light  before  final  judgment  aod 
execution — a  principle  necessary  to  be  acted  upon  by  all  courts. 
But  this  is  a  case,  which  in  the  assumed  rapid  march  of  the 
proceedings  in  local  judicature  would  be  next  to  impoaaible.  If 
the  same  evidence  is  to  be  offered  on  tlie  second  trial  ibat  was 
offered  on  the  first,  a  new  trial  C4in  only  be  deemed  a  necesairy 
privilege,  on  the  illusory  assumption  that  a  second  jury  tifii* 
formly  possesses  superior  intelligence  to  the  first. 

By  giving  the  local  judge  the  power  of  directing  a  new  lliil 
(the  plan  adopted  in  most  of  the  schemes  for  local  judicatories 
presented  to  the  legislature,  and  also  in  the  Report  of  the  Com* 
mon  Law  Commissioners)  an  authority,  altliough  certainly  ft 
a  limited  kind,  would  be  bestowed  ujion  him  to  overlook  aud 
correct  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  This  follows  entirely  from  a 
necessary  assumption  tliat  his  estimate  of  the  evidence  ta  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  botly  whose  decision  he  is  to  revise 
And  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  admitting  that  ihe  viewnof 
the  judge  would  be  more  correct  than  those  of  the  jury,  and 
ought  to  prevail,  wlien  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  cfi- 
dence  happen  to  conflict.  By  investing  the  local  judge*  ttiaT«« 
fore,  with  the  power  of  altering  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  the 
suitor  would  be  secure  of  a  due  correction  of  errors  comQiitt«tI 
by  them;  whilst  the  local  judge  would  be  induced  to  use  his 
discretion  with  tenderness,  from  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
hiA  decision  could  be  impeached  nnd  cnr  '   V  **         '       j*. 

filiate  jurisdiction.     Nor  would  this  mti  i  li 

a  new  trial,  and  the  delay  would  be  lew  in  rvcTT  case.  If,  thenv 


< 
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fore,  after  trial,  a  further  investigation  of  the  facts  is  desirable  at 
all,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  could  be  had  with  a  result  much 
more  satisfactory,  and  with  less  delay  and  expense  by  the  method 
propooed,  than  by  a  fresh  inquiry  before  a  second  jury.  And 
we  see  no  substantial  reason  for  excepting  those  actions  which 
are  brought  for  the  recovery  of  damages  only,  such  as  slander, 
&C.,  from  the  proposed  mode  of  rectifying  the  verdicts  of 
juries. 

Costa*-— We  have  already  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  re^ 
Iteving  litigation  from  expense,  in  order  to  place  jusUce  within 
the  reach  of  every  class  of  suitors.  There  are  only  two  reasons 
for  throwing  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  parties 
under  any  judicial  system.  First — The  impossibility  of  avoid- 
ing it;  and  Second — the  alleged  check  they  furnish  to  the 
abuse  of  legal  proceedings  for  fraudulent  or  vexatious  pur- 
poses, if  awarded  with  strict  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
eoDtending  parties.  We  think  we  have  already  sufficiently 
diown  that  costs  may  be.  very  considerably  diminished  by  apt 
arrangements  in  local  judicature ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
have  a  still  more  conclusive  answer  to  the  second  reason  for 
reUuning  them.  The  Common  Law  Commissioners  in  the 
Second  Report  (pp.  43,  51)  appear,  from  their  recommending 
mendacious  pleading  to  be  visited  with  costs,  to  adopt  the 
opinion,  that,  by  a  distribution  of  costs,  according  to  the 
meritorious  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  not  according  to 
the  event  of  the  suit,  as  is  the  practice  in  our  Commotl 
Law  Courts,  fraudulent  or  vexatious  proceedings  are  to 
be  prevented.  Now,  if  one  party  to  a  suit  acts  with  bona 
fde8j  which  is  nearly  always  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that 
be  ought  to  bear  no  portion  of  the  attendant  costs  —  it 
is  too  dear  to  admit  of  argument;  the  Commissioners  by 
the  reasoning  of  their  Report  allow  it.  The  whole  costs 
therefore,  in  such  case,  must  be  borne  by  the  adverse  party. 
But  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  may  be  marked  with  any  one 
of  the  numerous  degrees  of  misconduct ;  from  simple  evasion, 
almost  venial,  to  fraud  of  the  most  culpable  kind.  Indeed 
there  is  no  reason  for  not  assuming  a  case  where  he  may 
have  acted  with  perfect  honajides.  In  all  these  cases  a  similar 
amount  of  costs  is  nevertheless  to  be  indiscriminately  inflicted 
on  him,  by  the  system  of  imposing  the  costs  of  litigation  upon 
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suitors.  If  notf  who  is  to  defray  them  ?  Not  the  honevt 
litigant  first  mentionedj  for  iliat  is  admitted  to  be  an  injustice; 
and  not  the  judicial  establishment,  for  that  is  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  costs  of  litigation  are  to  be  borne  by  llie 
parties.  By  throwing  the  costs  of  litigation  on  the  suitonH 
therefore^  llie  following  dilemma  inevitably  presents  itselli 
Either  injustice  is  committed  by  imposing  o^ts  on  die  bonA^ 
party  ;  or,  fraudulent  conduct  is  punijihed  with  the  same  j 
in  every  case  without  reference  to  its  degree,  its  natur*\  or 
tJie  mischief  it  produces.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  idea 
of  misconduct  or  fraud  is  very  rarely  associated  with  the 
award  of  costs*  The  notion  attached  to  the  payment  of  co»t* 
in  our  courts,  is  illustrative  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of 
the  subject.  It  is  unlucky^  it  is  a  mis/hrtune^  no  doubt,  lo 
have  to  pay  them,  but  it  is  never  regarded  as  a  maltrr  d«crf- 
ing,  or  attended  with,  public  opprobrium.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  infliction  is  a  {pecuniary  one,  and  as  we  have  before  bad 
occasion  to  remark,  is  only  an  object  to  the  poorer  cliis$uf 
suitors.  Costs  therefore  cannot  be  awarded  between  the 
parties  without  committing  injustice,  so  long  as  they  art^  lo 
be  borne  at  all  events  by  one  or  Inith  of  them.  Tbc  smallcct 
amount  of  costs  imposal  uj>on  suitors,  is  pro  iaiito  mischievDiiJtt 
and  therefore  should  only  be  borne  by  them  when  all  nf'i^r 
means  of  defraying  them  fall** 

The  proposition  of  apportioning  costs  between  the  partk^  t*> 
a  suit,  according  to  their  conduct,  saves  us  the  trouble  of 
showing  that  it  is  possible  for  a  court  lo  discriminale  between  llie 
projjer  use,  and  the  abuse  of  its  procedure  by  the  suitorB*    We 


•  Siiicc  wtiuiig  the  above,  we  perceive  thai  an  nhh  conrciiip«mi-i  -  r--  /*^bi 

and  Wt'itmintter  Jtevhie,  descriU's   Mr.   VVnJhce'*  jtrtj|>o»4l    io  .im 

nlniKCs  of  jiuticinl  forms  in  ihe  Scotcli  syslero  of  proeeduiH?  by  •  ,  ^ 

coBU|  UK  *•  a  holder  approach  to  tni*-  prineipjc*  ihiin  b«s  yet  lir<*t'  j^a 

**  by  any  of  those  who  have  tried  tht^ir  hHtitis  practtcnUy  nt  Iaw  t  •  1  it 

Jidilition  ctiloglses  the  somewhat  empinc^il  rccuuimciut^ttaiti^  thtki  ^jfT 

fhoulil  hftve  &ny  ftciion  nt  law  agninst  \m  client,  or  the  oppiJ«itc-  pj ;  eft 

tending  to  prrvent  or  impede  the  course  of  jufitice,     (See  iJ>e  Nt*  !.^ 

Aft.  L»w  Hefonn  i't^r  Scotland,  p.  HS*.)     I1ic  prcteni  ia  iwt  m* 

luniiy  for  dificusciiig  Mr.  %Vuibee*ff  billa,  but  we  caiiuol  U>  ;  t«r 

opitiion  Um(  tie  reviewer^  whontore  than  once  fnmiliarl)  Tt  '  m^ 

hnt  t^ot  very  diltgently  cemipHfed  their  provi»iont  with  tlur  jir  !  {» 
the  writings  ofthAi  greH  Mitboriiy  on  ill  maOcrv  coimcctcU  u  irn  unv  r 
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have  DO  doubt  of  its  practicability ;  but  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  sucli  a  body  as  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  is  satis- 
factory. We  have  moreover  their  sanction  for  regarding  the 
abuse  of  the  forms  of  legal  procedure  as  deserving  especial 
punishment ;  their  proposal  to  turn  costs  into  a  penal  instrument 
proves  it.  In  Mr.  Cameron's  Report  upon  the  Judicial 
Establishments  in  Ceylon,  he  recommends  the  abolition  of  all 
costs  commonly  regarded  as  incidental  to  litigation,  and  in 
their  stead  advises  the  imposition  of  penalties  upon  those 
who  make  an  abusive  exercise  of  the  services  of  tribunals  *. 
The  latter  suggestion  we  consider  to  be  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  procedure  of  courts,  established  for  the  speedy 
and  certain  administration  of  justice  in  this  country.  By 
the  imposition  of  fines,  punishment  could  be  effectually  in- 
flicted on  all  classes  of  malaJUie  suitors.  The  pecuniary  loss 
would  deter  the  indigent  from  a  wrongful  use  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, whilst  a  heavier  penalty,  coupled  with  the  scandal  of 
punishment  judicially  inflicted,  would  operate  in  a  similar 
manner  upon  the  rich.  Every  degree  of  delinquency  could  be 
reached  by  modifications  in  the  sentence  by  which  the  fine 
is  inflicted;  and  the  court  would  never  be  placed  in  the 
difficulty  of  awarding  punishment,  as  proposed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  retention  of  costs  in  the  judicial  system,  between 
two  equally  honest  parties.  Another  consequence  of  inflicting 
pecuniary  penalties  upon  dishonest  litigation,  would  be  the 
creation  of  a  fund  for  defraying  the  exi)enscs  of  the  judicial 
establishment. 

Jurisdiction. — It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  offer  some 
suggestions  upon  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  local  courts. 


*  "  Report  of  Charles  H.  Cameron,  Esq.,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Commissioners 
"  of  Inquiry,  upon  the  Judicial  Kstablishments  and  Procedure  in  Ceylon, 
**  dated  81st  January,  1832,"  pp.  83,  84.  This  admirable  state  paper  merits  the 
dose  attention  of  every  one  interested  in  judicial  Reform.  It  is  impossible  to 
peruse  it  carefully  without  acknowledging  the  light  he  has  thrown  upon  some  of 
the  most  difficult  subjects  connected  with  judicature,  or  without  adopting,  for 
die  most  part,  his  reasoning  and  conclusions.  The  Report  has  hitherto  attracted 
but  little  notice,  which  is  much  to  be  lamented.  We  are  convinced  that,  if 
the  Common  Law  Commissioners  had  considered  its  author's  recommendations 
(or  at  least  those  of  a  general  nature  and  applicable  to  judicature  in  every  country) 
before  they  made  their  Fifth  Report,  their  'opinions  would  have  experienced 
coosiderable  modificaiiou. 
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founded  on  the  principles  we  have  advanced  in  the  course  rf 
ihls  article.  We  see  no  reaions  against  extending  such 
juristliction  lo  all  civil  case?,  except  such  as  are  furced  upon 
our  attention  by  cnl':rcly  extraneous  circumstances.  We  are 
particularly  desirous  of  not  unnecessarily  exciting  the  oppositicm 
of  the  legal  profession  to  the  establtshtnent  of  local  judicature^ 
Hostility  from  sudi  a  quarter  however  cjin  only  be  a^'oidoii 
by  providing  that  the  new  system  shall  encroach  as  little  Bi 
possible  upon  the  present  sources  of  business.  We  are  equftlly 
solicitous  not  to  interfere  with  the  arningemenls      "  U\g 

institutions,  until  the  success  of  a  novel  procedure  is .  k-J 

by  satisfactory  experiment.  By  restricting  the  juriddictioD  of 
the  courts  in  question  lo  a  comparatively  small  pecumary 
amount,  both  these  objects  will  be  suflicienlly  attained.  55«di 
A  restriction,  will  also  ofter  no  impdiment  to  the  fair  trial  of  | 
the  experiment  of  local  courts,  since  it  will  not  exclude  fium 
their  operation  the  class  of  claims— debts  and  dattmgis  of 
inferior  amount,  for  which  their  agency  is  especially  required, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  afforded  by  our  present 
judicial  system.  By  limiting  the  jurisdiction  to  50'.,  but 
tittle  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  the  body  of  th«  l«^ 
profession^  whilst  an  immense  class  of  cases  that  are  now 
withlield  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  would  immedijilcly 
become  subjects  of  litigation*. 


•  The  tendency  of  cheapnesi  in  judicial  proceedings  to  ]>roitJ«i(o  Ut^boi^ 
fven  when  uoaccompanied  by  certainty,  or  any  ver^'  great  degree  of  cdtrity,  b 

ia 
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easily  ahowii.     By  examining  the  Parltauieiuary  relurnji  of  ilie  u 
oeiB  transacted  in  eighty-four  iitferiof  Courts  of  Record  of  lui 
England  and  Wales,  from  1S23  to   1827  inclusive,  it  will  t>(7 
avffrage  annual  numbtfr  of  arresU  for  debts,  for  tlic  five  yctan, 
|hat  the  aggregate  population,  suhjcct  to  the  jurisdiction  of  x\^ 
1,733,760.    It  ajipcars,  by  the  First  Keport  of  the  Common  Ljiw 
(p,  202),  that  U*c  aver  ge  otmuxU  tnnuhcrof  arre»ts  (or  d^btn,  on  pi 
BUjierior  courts  at  M'cstmiiistcr.  Au\i  liom  the  courts  of  fh«*  Vmm*,Y  Paf-^Hr^  vA 
Wiilr*»  during  the  «iiinr  years,   waa  M,Sn9;    the   \yo'  ^^tx 

wjvcral  jurisdictions  heing    1 3,897. 1^7.      The   busin*  )kt 

inferior  Courtf  of  Hccord.  therefore,  nearly  equalled  tluti  ,  uitenii^ 

limits  of  their  respective  jurifcJitliom  liy  the  siiprnnr  roiii  •  courtan' 

the  Counties  Patatine  and  WaIcs.     For  the  pn  ^e  have  t^m^bit  ^ 

Palatinate   and   MVtcli   courts  with    those  of  r   llaJI,   fliii««  tld* 

proceedings    were^    duritig   tlie  prrioil    in    qu  •     as    ^Mpfuri**   a* 

those  of  the   htue^   tribunals ^ — (Same  Itepoft,  ^  :  \     rt^n  «  lurll 
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For  the  same  reasons  we  would  exclude  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  in  question  all  cases  which,  though  nominally 

inquiiy  into  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  the  eighty-four  courts  referred 
to,  it  will  be  found  that  the  jurisdictions  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  them  are  con- 
fined to  sums  under  a  certain  amount ;  that  in  most  of  them,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  only  in  which  they  are  situated,  possess  the  privilege  of  suing  in 
diem;  that  in  others  such  inhabitants  alone  can  be  sued;  whilst  in  most,  the 
cause  of  action  must  arise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  it  is 
prosecuted.  {Vide  Reports  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners, f<u«iin.) 
In  addition  to  the  causes  enumerated,  tending  to  diminish  the  resort  to  these 
courta,  there  is  another,  of  a  very  formidable  nature,  common  to  all  of  them. 
Either  party  to  a  suit  is  at  liberty,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  remove  it 
into  the  superior  courts,  where  the  action  must  be  commenced  de  novo,  involving 
the  siutors  in  an  enormous  and  extra  amount  of  costs.  Another  evil  of  no  less 
maginitude,  and  equally  tending  to  diminish  the  utility  of  these  tribunals,  is  the 
want  of  any  practical  means  for  rectifying  the  decbions  of  the  judges,  or  verdicts 
of  the  juries.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of 
the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  that  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
conrta,  are  not,  on  the  average,  more  than  one-third  of  those  of  the  superior 
eourts.  This  alone  can  account  for  the  amount  of  business  they  attract,  for  it 
cannot  be  owing  to  any  extraordinary  rapidity  of  their  operations,  or  the  superior 
excellence  of  their  interpretation  of  the  law.  An  accurate  exposition  of  the 
constitution  and  working  of  these  courts,  is  highly  desirable,  with  a  view  to 
dnrow  additional  light  on  the  subject  of  local  judicature.  The  Common  Law 
Commissioners  by  their  trifling  remarks,  betray  the  little  consideration  they  paid 
to  these  numerous  and  active  tribunals. — (Fifth  Report,  pp.  10, 11.)  The  Muni- 
dpal  Corporation  Commission  ofiered  a  most  excellent  opportunity  for  collecting 
information  npon  the  whole  subject,  but  the  commissioners  generally  paid  little 
attention  to  iL 

A  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1835,  shows  that 
the  average  annual  number  of  causes  instituted  in  twenty-eight  Courts  of  Re- 
^ncfts,  for  England  and  Wales,  with  jurisdictions  limited  to  40«.,  was  78,086 
for  tlie  five  previous  years ;  and  that  the  average  annual  number  of  causes 
daring  the  same  period  for  twenty-nine  Courts  of  Requests,  with  jurisdictiona 
mtricted  to  £.5,  was  79,231.  The  Bath  court,  with  a  jurisdiction  in  sums 
under  iS.10,  entertained,  on  an  average,  during  the  same  period,  3,806  actions 
annually ;  and  in  the  Bristol  court,  with  a  jurisdiction  in  cases  between  £.2  and 
iE.15,  2117  suits  were  instituted  for  debts  varying  in  amount  between  these  two 
limits.  The  return  does  not  comprise  any  account  of  the  business  of  the  Courts 
of  Requests  of  the  western  half  of  the  hundred  of  Brixton,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
T^me,  of  Wednesbury,  Bilson,  &c.,  of  the  parishes  of  Stepney  and  Hackney,  of 
the  isle  of  Wight,  of  Cirencester,  of  Norwich,  or  of  the  County  Court  of  Mid- 
dlesex, which,  from  its  peculiar  modification  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in 
George  IL's  reign,  may  be  regarded  as  a  Court  of  Requests.  From  other  sources, 
however,  it  appears  that  in  the  Stepney  and  Hackney  court,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  extends  over  debts  between  40«.  and  £.5,  the  number  of  cases  tried  in 
1823  was  653.  In  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex,  taking  cognizance  of  claims 
below  iOf.  only,  the  average  annual  number  of  causes  determined,  according  to 
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involving  amounts  under  the  sum  proposed,  turn  in  reaNty 
upon  questions  which  implicate  interests  of  much  greater  mag- 
nitude. These  cases  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
Sir  R.  PeeFs  Bills,  under  the  following  descriptiou : — **  Any 
"  title  to  freehold  or  copyhold,  or  lease  for  years,  or  tithe,  toll, 
•*  market,  or  other  franchise,  or  any  title  under  ccmmissaoo  of 
"  bankruptcy."  We  are  inclined  to  udopt  the  same  exception, 
omitting  from  it,  however,  actions  by  landlords  for  the  recovery 
of  proi)erty  let  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  50/.  per  annum.  We 
need  hardly  observe,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
coi^rts  must  also  be  exclusive*,  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  would 

the  statement  of  Mr.  Heath,  the  county  clerk,  was  16,000  or  17,0G0,  prior  to 
1823.  There  arc  no  published  accounts  of  the  number  of  actions  commenced  io 
the  superior  courts  for  the  five  years  mentioned  ;  but  for  the  year  185K  the  total 
number  of  actions  of  every  kind,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  and  damages,  the 
decision  of  questions  of  right,  &c.,  only  amounted  to  99,360,  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  is  above  or  below  the  average  annual  amount.  An 
accurate  comparison  cannot  be  instituted  between  the  number  of  suits  in  the 
Courts  of  Requests  and  those  in  Westminster  Hall,  since  the  lattei,  when 
brought  for  recovery  of  debts,  are  above  40«.  By  taking,  however,  one  quarter 
of  the  actions  brought  in  the  superior  courts  to  be  for  debts  under  £.\5,  it  wiQ 
be  found  that  the  Courts  of  Requests  at  Bristol  decided  about  one-eleventh 
part  as  many  causes  as  the  courts  at  Westminster  for  the  uhole  of  England  and 
Wales,  whilst  the  population  of  this  portion  of  tlic  United  Kingdom  is  not  mere 
than  1 1 8th  part  of  the  whole.  The  great  number  of  cases  decided  in  the  Courts  of 
Requests,  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  extreme  chea])ne5:8  and  celerity  of 
the  proceedings ;  the  costs  being  rarely  above  4«.  6</.,  and  the  suit  ver\'  seldom 
exceeding  a  fortnight  in  duration.  The  Common  Law  Commissioners  in  their 
Fifth  Report  have  noticed  these  courts  in  the  most  cursor}'  and  unsatisfactory 
manner.  The  ignorance  generally  prevailing  with  respect  to  them  is  surprising. 
We  remember,  in  the  course  of  some  debate  on  Law  Reform,  Lord  Brougham 
stating,  that  there  were  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  them  in  the  country. 
Sir  John  Cross,  the  chairman  of  the  Manchester  Court  of  Requests,  whose 
opinion  as  a  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of  courts  of  local 
jurisdiction,  has  been  cited  against  their  utility,  in  his  communication  to  the 
Commoi'  Law  Commissioners  (Fifih  Report,  Appendix  B  [11  B.]),  stated  h«r 
liad  no  iloubt  of  theri?  being  at  least  SOO  or  400  Courts  of  Requests  in  EngUcd 
and  Wales.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  has  with  great  industrj-  collected  and  publi>ht*d 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  the  existinj;  Courts  of  Requests  were  oripinally 
establitshcd,  or  subsequently  modified.  Wiih  the  help  of  his  work,  and  by 
carefully  examining  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Common  Law 
Commissioners,  and  also  the  Reports  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Com- 
mission, we  have  been  enabled  to  discover  no  more  than  seventy-six-  It  may 
he  mentioned  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  omitted,  in  his  otherwise  accurate  work,  the 
f 'ourts  of  Requests  of  Newport,  Newcastle,  Norwich,  and  one  of  the  two  Courts 
of  Rcqucsu  at  Bristol. 
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only  serve  to  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ill-intcntionecl  litigant  the 
means  of  fraud  and  oppression,  by  introducing  uncertainty  and 
difficulty  into  the  pursuit  of  justice*. 

Having  given  our  reasons  for  limiting  the  operation  of 
local  courts  to  causes  of  action  not  exceeding  50/.,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  modifications  to  be  introduced  into  their 
procedure  where  sums  of  a  value  too  small  to  bear  even  the 
limited  degree  of  expense  we  have  left  to  be  defrayed  by 
suitors  in  ordinary  suits  are  in  question.  Debts  amounting 
only  to  a  few  shillings,  and  open  to  dispute,  exist  for  the  most 
part  between  persons  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  cases  of  con- 
tested  claims  of  this  nature,  the  parties  are  generally  unable  to 
pay  the  costs  of  litigation,  although  they  amount  to  four  or 
five  pounds  only.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  procedure 

*  The  obvious  obstacle  in  the  wny  of  giving  the  proposed  courts  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  consistently  with  the  proposed  forms  of  procedure,  is  that  it 
would  virtually  abolish  arrest  for  debt  for  all  sums  taken  cognizance  of 
by  them.  Suits  attended  by  the  arrest  of  the  person  of  the  defendant  before 
judgment,  are  more  complex  than  those  of  which  the  sole  object  is  the  judicial 
decision  of  the  question  between  the  parties ;  in  the  former  case,  the  proceedings 
to  effect  the  prime  object  of  the  suit,  must  necessarily  be  encumbered  with 
collateral  operations  to  prevent  the  improper  release  or  detention  of  the  defend- 
ant If  the  only  object  of  an  action  were  to  determine  the  variance  between 
the  parties,  there  could  be  no  question  upon  the  propriety  of  restricting  a  suitor 
to  one  simple  form  of  proceeding ;  the  utility  is  too  obvious  to  be  discussed. 
Since,  however,  the  arrest  of  the  defendant  is  regarded  as  a  security  for  the  debt, 
the  loss  of  that  security  it  may  be  contended  is  not  compensated  for,  by  mere 
uniforoiity  or  simplicity  of  procedure.  We  maintain,  however,  that  tlkat  severe 
law  is  totally  inadequate  to  answer  its  proposed  end,  and  that  in  lieu  of  furnishing 
a  security  for  credit,  as  originally  intended,  it  has,  if  any  thing,  rather  tended  to 
weaken  the  creditor's  reihedy,  owing  to  the  observances  that  arc  demanded  in  a 
civiliaEcd  community  for  mitigating  the  rigours  of  confinement.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  the  working  of  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Court.  We  consider,  therefore, 
chat  the  inutility  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  increased  difficulties  of  the 
proceedings  in  suits  in  which  arrest  is  allowed,  afford  sufficient  reason  for 
abolishing  the  practice  in  all  cases  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
judicatories.  The  impounding  of  chattels,  the  property  of  the  defendant,  has 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  arrest  of  his  person  at  the  commencement 
of  the  suit  The  occasional  rights  of  third  parties  in  personal  chattels,  the 
determining  every  one  of  which  is  a  law  suit  of  itself,  appear  to  furnish  a 
substantial  objection  to  this  scheme.  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  question 
of  involuntary  security  before  judgment,  will  make  it  manifest  that  the  time 
consumed  in  law  proceedings,  should,  in  all  cases  where  ihcy  have  reference  to 
ordinary  transactions  between  debtor  and  creditor,  be  regarded  as  parcel  of  the 
time  ^r  which  credit  without  security  was  originally  given. 
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of  suitors.  In  oommon  with  the  more  reasonable  advocates  of 
that  object,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  only  imperfectly  attainable 
without  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  placed  in  London,  or  some 
equally  convenient  situation.  This  we  think  we  have  shown 
can  be  satisfactorily  effected  at  very  small  expense,  and  without 
great  delay  or  trouble  to  the  suitor.  Suppose  an  appeal  to 
happen  in  every  case,  which  manifestly  is  out  of  the  question, 
still  there  would  not  be  any  thing  in  the  proceeding  productive 
of  the  enormous  delay,  uncertainty,  and  ruinous  expense 
attending  a  central  administration  of  the  law.  For  it  is 
between  that  system  of  judicature,  and  carrying  causes  to  the 
metropolis  by  appeal,  that  the  critic  wishes  to  establish  a 
parallel,  if  not  an  exact  identity ;  the  dilemma  being  entirely 
constructed  on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  constitution 
and  proceedings  of  a  court  of  appeal  are  of  necessity  like  those 
of  the  superior  courts — a  palpable  absurdity. 

By  rendering  appeals  cheap,  speedy,  and  free  from  liability 
to  abuse,  we  maintain  that  the  tendency  of  several  independent 
judicatories  to  create  a  diversity  of  law,  by  conflicting  judg- 
ments, will  be  sufficiently  counteracted.     The  fear  of  a  various 
interpretation  of  the  law  is  very  strong  with  the  opponents  of 
local  judicature.      In  the  debate  on  Lord  Brougham^s  third 
bill  (9th  July,  1833),  Lord  Lyndhurst  made   much  of  it. 
Lord  Whamcliffe  and  others  also  appeared  to  think  it  a  fatal 
otgection  to  the  establishment  of  local  courts.     It  is  an  argu- 
ment also  much  relied  upon  by  the  Law  Magazine,  a  decided 
antagonist  of  their  introduction.     From  the  present  unanimity 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  they  would  have  us  think  that 
there  is  no  instance  in  the  country  of  the  administration  of 
justice  by  local  judicatories.     One  of  the  most  perfect  branches 
of  our  jurisprudence,  however,  the  Poor  Law,  before  the  late 
change,  was  administered  throughout  the  country   by  local 
judges,  subject  to  correction  by  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  as 
an  appellate  jurisdiction.     The  criminal  law,  except  as  regards 
the   most  serious  offences,  is  administered    throughout   the 
country    by    local    judges.      In    civil    cases,    numerous   ju- 
didal    inquiries    take    place    before    the    under    sheriffs    of 
counties  and  cities;  before  these  same  functionaries  all  ordi- 
nary  cases  of  debt  under  20L   are   now  tried ;   and   every 
county  court  is,  in  effect,  presided  over  by  the  same  officer. 
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England   and    Wales,    one   inferior   court  uf  record,   wnk^ 

jurisdiclion  restricted  ta  sums  under  300/. ;  one,  under  ! 

ten,  under  100/. ;  one,  under  66/.  13jf*  4J, ;  une,  underi 

five,   under  50/.;  nine,  under   40/.;    one,    under   SO/.;   icii, 

under  20/. ;  eight,  under  10/. ;  sis,  under  51.;  one,  under  4/,; 

and  eleven  inider  40^.     There  were  also  nirie  courts  of  rea^rd, 

liaving    cugnizanee  of    actions  above   40a'.  ;    and    lii^   witiA 

juri&diclions  totally  unresirieted  by  any  fK.i'uniary  limit  wlpt- 

ever.     These  courts  varied    as  to  the  nature  of   the  aetion« 

they  entertained,  and  also,  in  many  instances,  hi  iheir  fontts 

of  proceeding,       The  jiresiding  judge    was  most   frenuenilj 

the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  in  which  the  court 

was  placed,  sometimes  aided  by  a  recorder,  or  steward,  but 

not  unfrequently  totally  without  legal  assistance.     Althougli 

many  of  these  courts  had  fallen  into  total  disuse,  we  know  of 

more  than  eighty  that  were  in  very  considerable  activity  ]irior 

to  IS27.     We  are  prepared  to  admit  every  evil  fiiirly  attribuU 

able  to  the  various  judicatories  we  have  enumerated,  such  as 

occasional  injustice,  erroneous  decisions^  partiality,  and  the  like 

— all  consequences  of  their  more  or  less  vicious  organization; 

but   where  is  the  diversity  of  law  they  have  introduced  into 

our  jurisprudence,  imperfectly  as  in  their  case  the  mischief  was 

guarded  against  ?     Can  such  an  evil  be  anticipated  from  new 

tribunals,  when  every  means  is  resorted  to  to  prevent  it,  by 

attention    paid   to  their   constitution   and    procedure,     to    ihe 

selection  of  the  judges,  and  to  the  effective  arrangement  of  the 

machinery  of  appeals? 

Another  objection  to  local  judicature,  is  the  degrading  effect 
it  would  produce  upon  the  legal  profession  ;  at  least,  «uch  is 
the  allegation*  Upon  the  attorney,  we  contend,  it  would  have 
a  totally  different  effect.  To  render  him  the  mc*dium  fur 
conducting  legal  contests  on  the  fair  merits  of  the  case,  tustesd 
of  letting  him  remain  the  instrument  for  perverting  the  course 
of  justice  by  technical  subtleties,  as  he  loo  frequently  b  at 
present,  would  rather  tend  to  elevate  than  depress  his  mum! 
character.  The  English  bar  will  surely  not  contend  that  its 
high  reputation,  whether  for  honour  or  learning,  is  sustained  bjf 
the  mischievous  state  of  our  judicial  establishments,  by  whicn 
the  administration  of  tlie  law  sa  so  grievously  impeded,     lo  ib« 
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debate  before  alluded  to,  Lord  Lyndluirst  objected  to  Lord 
Broughain''s  bill  for  establishing  courts  of  local  jurisdiction  in 
cases  under  £0/.,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lower  the 
respectability  of  the  bar.  In  the  same  session,  an  Act  was 
paused,  by  which  suits  for  ordinary  debts  under  20/.  were  in 
effect  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bar,  and  thrown  into  those 
of  the  attorneys.  Yet  the  bar  still  enjoys  its  distinguished 
reputation.  Lord  Whamcliffe  was  afraid  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  bar  would  be  destroyed  by  the  incessant  draught 
from  its  members  to  supply  judges  for  the  local  judicatories. 
That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  such 
judges  were  chosen.  To  a  minister,  responsible  for  his  acts, 
might  be  safely  entrusted  the  selection  of  such  judges,  as  well 
as  the  superintendence  of  the  other  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  country,  according  to  the  excellent 
suggestion  of  Lord  Langdale.  Plainly  stated,  the  real  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  bar  is,  that  professional  profits  would 
be  diminished.  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  local  judicature  ;  though 
We  are  moi'e  Inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  business  than  exists  at  present.  But 
supposing  the  former  effect  to  take  place,  however  much  we  may 
lament  the  infliction  of  such  a  description  of  suffering  on  a 
whole  professional  class,  it  affords  no  argument  against  a  change 
promising  great  advantage  to  the  public.  The  professions 
exist  for  the  many— not  the  many  for  the  professions.  The 
selfishness  of  the  man  cannot  be  too  much  condemned,  who 
contends  that  vaccination  should  not  have  been  introduced, 
because  it  diminished  the  income  of  the  physician. 

Our  limits  prevent  our  entering  at  length  upon  the  expense 
to  which  a  judicial  system  of  the  kind  we  have  advocated 
would  put  the  country.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  the 
whole  establishment  would  not  cost  more  than  150,000/.  per 
annum.  For  128,000/.  a  year,  two  appellate  judges  might 
receive  2,500/.  per  annum  each;  sixty  local  judges,  800/. 
a  year  each  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  registrars,  250/.  a  year 
each  ;  the  same  number  of  clerks,  100/.  a  year  each  ;  and  three 
hundred  messengers,  75/.  a  year  each.  A  considerable  surplus 
would  then  be  left  for  the  extra  travelling  expenses  of  the 
local  judges,   registrars,   &c.     We   are  also  satisfied  that   a 
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considerable  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  eun'  ^yuiTi^i; 
would  be  raised  by  the  penalties  impcse<l  upon  i:  i  i»t  or 
vexatious  litigants.  But,  suppose  a  deficiency — we  can  see  no 
objection  to  its  being  made  good  by  the  public.  The  end  to 
be  obtained,  is  cheap  and  speedy  justice  for  all  classes  of  the  , 
community^  and  this  end  is  well  worth  the  annual  exjienditare 
of  a  few  Uiousand  pounds  of  public  money. 


Abticle  VI- 


Manttfactitber,   Author  of 
America*       Williani    TaiI, 


Russia,  By  a  Makchesteh 
England^  Irela7id^  and 
Edinburgh, 

The  People  of  Russia^  and  the  Policy  of  England, 
London:  1836. 


llidgwar, 


A  few  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  policy  and  lieslg 
of  Russia  excited  but  little  attention  in  this  country.  Her 
hitrigues  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  her  aggressive  proceedic 
against  Persia,  and  her  general  progress  in  the  East,  seemed  I 
be  events  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  European  interests.  Even 
the  last  partition  of  Poland,  it  was  said,  created  less  aenaatio 
in  England  than  a  Westminster  election.  But  when 
efforts  of  that  gallant  nation  to  maintain  its  independence  were 
published  throughout  Europe — when,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  itj 
wrongs  were  fully  understood,  and  the  patriotism  and  devotia 
of  its  people  were  made  known,  a  lively  sympathy  was  excited 
in  the  British  public — the  Polish  patriot  and  soldier 
pointed  to  as  an  example  \^'orthy  of  imitation,  and  a  cor 
ponding  feeling  of  indignation  against  his  Muscovite  oppres- 
sors, took  deep  root  in  the  national  mind.  In  later  Xv^^  *'  :ii 
sjmpathy  has  been  in  some  degree  superseded  by  a  i  rf 

our  material  interests.     The  treaties  of  Unkiar  Skeii^  and 
St.  Petersburgh — the  protracted  occupation  of  Silivt-    ■     *^ci 
positions  taken  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  r 
poration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  have,   parti<dly  at  Ic 
dra\i7]  aside  the  veil  whicli  shroudeil  the  systcntatic  mareli 
Mumivite  fimbition.     A  searching   inquiry  into   the    aclifl 
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poBitioiH  the  resources,  and  designs  of  Russia  has  been  the 
result 

From  that  inquiry  we  have  learnt — it  would  almost  seem  for 
the  first  time — ^that  a  power,  which  under  Peter  the  Great 
was  emphatically  Asiatic,  **  has  made  acquisitions  from  Sweden 
^  greater  than  what  remains  of  that  ancient  kingdom ;  that 
"  her  acquisitions  from  Poland  are  as  large  as  the  whole 
^  Austrian  empire;  that  the  territory  she  has  wrested  from 
**  Turkey  in  Europe  is  equal  to  the  dominions  of  Prussia, 
^  exdusive  of  her  Rhenish  provinces ;  and  that  her  acqui- 
^  sitions  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  are  equal  in  extent  to  all  the 
^  smaller  states  of  Germany,  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia^ 
^  Bdgium,  and  Holland,  taken  together ;  that  the  country  she 
^  has  conquered  from  Persia  is  about  the  size  of  England ; 
**  that  her  acquisitions  in  Tartary  have  an  area  equal  to 
'^  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  and  that  the 
^  territary  she  has  acquired  within  the  last  siivty-four  years 
^^  (since  1772),  is  greater  in  extent  and  importance  than  the 
**  whole  empire  she  had  in  Europe  before  thai  time*.^ 

That  inquiry  has  also  taught  us,  *^  that  Russia  cannot  stop 
^  in  her  career  of  aggressive  encroachments.  She  must  go  on* 
^  The  fifty  millions  who  obey  the  nod  of  the  autocrat,  must 
<<  be  occupied  by  some  general  aim  and  tendency.  They 
^  cannot  be  interested  in  the  great  object  of  internal  social 
"  improvements.  They  must  be  recompensed,  therefore,  for 
**  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  by  the  excitements  of  foreign 
^  amquest,  the  lust  of  spoil,  and  the  hope  of  dominion.  In 
^  Russia  the  Temple  of  Janus  never  shuts,  she  is  always  at 
**  war  somewheref."' 

Hence  has  originated  the  feeling  which  Mr.  Cobden  (the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article),  and  writers  and  speakers  of  his  calibre  have  been 
pleased  to  call  Russo-phobia.  Hence  have  thinking  men  of 
•  all  parties  been  induced  to  look  at  the  designs  of  the  Russian 
cabinet— not  with  ^^  fear^ — as  a  nation  we  know  not  the  mean- 


*  See  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East, — the  most  able  work  which  has  ap- 
peared on  this  subject 

f  Speech  of  Prince  Czarloryski,  at  the  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends  of 
Poland,  26th  April,  1830. 
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of  a  manufacturing  district,   with  a  view  to  his  return   to 
Parliament,  on  the  Russian  interest. 

We  soon,  however,  discovered  that  both  rumour  and  our 
own  imagination  had  deceived  us.  We  had  not  perused  many 
pages  before  certain  familiar  sentiments  caught  our  attention. 
The  •*  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor,'"  became  dimly  shadowed 
out — the  power,  the  liberality,  and  the  justice  of  the  Russian 
government,  grew,  as  it  were,  into  a  palpable  shape,  under 
the  graphic  pen  of  our  manufacturer — the  false,  but  subtle  and 
polished  periods  of  the  Muscovite  chancelleries  lent  a  meaning 
to  the  page,  and  began  to  show  on  the  home-made  stuff  of 
our  author,  "  b'ke  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren  moor,  encum- 
**  bering  what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  fertilize.^ — And 
when  we  closed  this  work,  and  found  that  amidst  all  its  con- 
tradictions— ^the  necessity  of  bepraising  the  Muscovite  govern- 
ment was  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of,  and  that  in  no 
less  than  seven  places,  we  believe,  the  author  denies  being  a 
Russian  partisan,  we  felt  satisfied  that  we  knew  our  Russo- 
laureate — we  no  longer  doubted  that  Russia — **  Carbonaro 
in  Italy,  and  Absolutist  in  Spain  '^ . —  stood  before  us,  a 
**  Manchester  Manufacturer""  in  the  North  of  England. 

After  an  arrogant  ebullition  against  those  who  presume  to 
doubt  the  disinterestedness  of  Russia,  our  author  begs  to 
place  the  question  in  its  "  true  light.""  This  is  easily  done ; — 
and  we  are  mformed,  with  little  periphrasis,  that  the  civiliza- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  Turkish  populations,  the  commercial 
interests  of  England,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  "  order"" 
in  Europe,  require  that  Constantinople  should  belong  to 
Russia. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  this  proposition  will  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  our  Foreign  Secretary,  but  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Russia  would 
encourage  the  principles  of  free  trade,  were  she  in  possession 
of  this  much-coveted  prize,  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin  an 
extract  from  her  tariff* ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  to  the 


•  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 

Bags* — working,  or  ladies*  bags 

prohibited, 
"    linen  bags  of  all  sorte,  by  land 


Attire — ladies*  hair-dreRs,  as  caps, 
bonnets,  toques,  and  other  similar 
ornaments  .    prohibited- 


VOL.  in. N®  VI.  ^  ^; 


prohibited. 
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treaty  of  Vienna—to  close  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  against 
our  merchant  ships ;  an  attempt  which  was  defeated  only  by 


Cotton  wicks,  of  cotton  or  half  cotton, 
and  hemp  or  flax         .    prohibited, 
raffa—    hanrilnrchirfM  of  half  cotton» 
mixed  with  flax  or  hemp 

proMbUed. 
„  atofi,  and  other  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  half  cotton,  and 
hemp  or  flax,  embroidered 
with  white  designs,  dyed  with 
the  same  colour,  and  nankeens 
of  nil  sorts  .    prohibited. 

"  an  sorts  of  cotton  stuffi  and  ar- 
ticles of  cotton  and  cotton, 
with  hemp  or  flax,  printed,  the 
&brio  of  the  Indies  and  of  Eu- 
rope, calico  or  Indian  cotton, 
and  other  similar  articles  not 
separately  enumerated 

prohibited, 
"  ditto,  ditto,  striped,  plain,  spec- 
kled, and  with  designs,  borders, 
and  all  sorts  of  coloured  em- 
broidery, except  shawls  and 
handkerchiefi^  which  are  se- 
parately enumerated  prohibited, 
**  ditto,  dittos  with  real  or  artificial 
gold  or  silver,  not  separately 
enumerated  .    prohibited, 

-    ditto,  ditto,  folded  or  doubled 

prohibited, 
"    1iindkerchie&  and  shawls  of  cot- 
ton, mixed  with  flax,  or  hemp, 
or  printed  .    prohibited, 

^    borders  and    centres    of  hand- 
kerchieft,  printed 
"    an  tissues  not  separately  enu- 
merated, with  fine  and  artificial 
gold  and  silver         prohibited. 
Crystal— >rock,  mounted      prohibited, 
CmrUdm^  and   such   furniture,   of  all 
sorts  .    prohibited, 

Deoorations,  and  crosses  of  honour,  of 
an  sorts  .    prohibited. 

Diamonds  and  brilliants — ^mounted 

prohibited, 
JMh  of  all  sorts  prohibited. 


Down — of  all  sorts,  and  birds 

prohibiied. 
Ecume  de  mer — ^worked  and  mounted 
prohibited. 
Embroidery  and  needlework,  of  aU 
sorts,  in  gold,  silver,  sflk,  cotton, 
and  other  matters       .    prohibited, 
Emery  in  powder  .    prohibited. 

Enamel— works  in  .    prohiUted, 

Engravings— framed       .    prohibited. 
Eyes— pilte  .    prohibited. 

Felt  of  rough   wooUen   fleecei   and 
cloaks  of  felt  .    prohibited^ 

Flax— wicks  of  flax  ihtead  prohibited. 
Flax  bleached  linen,  dyed,  printedi 
plaited,  checked,  striped,  tis- 
sued, knitted,  and  embroidered 
prohibited. 
«    sail-cloth — Flemish  and  Ravens- 
ducks  .    prohibited, 
"    linen-cloth  made  of  flax,  or  half 
flax,  waxed  and  glazed 

prohibUed, 

"    table-cloths,  napkins,  and  towels 

of  flax,  white  or  coloured,  also 

in  tissues  mixed  with  cotton  or 

silk      .  «    prohibited* 

**    tapes  and  packthreads  of  flax 

prohibited, 

**    thread  buttons  for   shirts,  and 

other  linen  .    prohibited, 

"    thread  stockings,  nightcaps,  and 

gloves,  of  flax  or  hemp — fishiiig 

nets  .        4    prohibited, 

'*    linen  of  all  sorts,  cut  or  hemmed, 

or  sewed,  except  that  belonging 

to  travellers  or  passengers 

prohibited. 
Frames  for  looking-glasses,  pictures, 
and  all  other  sorts  without  excep- 
tion .    prohibited. 
Fringes  of  gold  and  silver,  fine  attd 
artificial,    of  silk,    cotton,    wool, 
thread ;  also  half  silk,  and  all  other 
sorts  .    prohibited, 
Galvons  of  fine  and  artificial  gold  and 
silver               .  .    prohibited. 
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the  spirited  remonstrance  addressed  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Co, 
the  owners  of  some  of  the  vessels,  to  the  government,  and  the 
decisive  language  of  Lord  Palmerston. 


Garnets — natural  and  artificial,  in  all 
sorts  of  works,  and  mounted 

prohibited. 
Ginger — ground  and  rasped 

prohibited. 
Glatt — worked  and  mounted 

prohibited. 

Glass  and  crystal  ware — viz.  vitrified 

in  masses,  or  in  tubes  for  cutting 

prohibited. 

Glass  and  crystal — the  same  mounted 

and  worked  .    prohibited* 

**    window-glass,  utensils  and  glass, 

and  works  .    prohibited. 

Ghvet — chamois,  silk,  cotton,  &c. 

prohibited. 
Haberdashery — viz.  twist,  edging  for 
lace,  and  packthread  in  cotton-wool, 
and  mixed  with  these  matters 

prohibited. 
Hair — worked  of  all  sorts  prohibited. 
Harness  of  all  torts  .    prohibited. 

Hats  or  bonnets — felt,  fine  and  com- 
mon .  •     prohibited. 
"                 •'       leather  and  varnished 
silk,  and  all  other  sorts  not 
separately  enumerated 

prohibited. 
"  *•       wood  (chip)  and  those 

called  "  paille  de  riz" 

prohibited. 
Hides — prepared  of  all  sorts 

prohibited. 

"     salted,  not  prepared    prohibited. 

Honey  .  .    prohibited. 

Hooks — fishing  of  all  sorts  prohibited. 

Horns  and  hoofs — works  of  all  sorts 

not  denominated  prohibited. 

Horse-clotfis  of  all  sorts  .     prohibited. 

Horse-tails — prepared     .    prohibited. 

Indigo—'in  powder  .    prohibited. 

Ink  of  all  sorts,  excepting  printing 

ink  .  .     prohibited. 

Isinglass — transparent    .     prohibited. 

Ivory — filed  .     prohibited. 


Ivory — ^worked,  of  all  sorts  prokihited. 
Ivory — ^burned  or  cakined  prthiMUd. 
Lace — of  real  and  artificial  gold  and 
silver  .    pevkibittd. 

Lanterns — of  all  sorts  .  prdUfritod. 
Lapis  Lazuli — mounted  prohibUtd, 
Leather  for  boot  and  shoe-making 

pr9ksMted. 
"    reins  for  horse  biu  or  bridles 

prokihiUd, 
**    and  skins  of  all  sorts,  woriied 

prohibiUd. 
Links  of  all  sorts  .    prokibited. 

Looking-glasses  of  all  sortM  prokibited. 
Lustres  of  all  sorts  .  prokibiud. 
Marcaroni  .    prokibiied. 

Malachites — mounted     .    prokibiied. 
Marble,  worked   with    bronze,    and 
other  ornaments  .    prokibUed, 

Mascasite    stone — ^in    brass    and 

mounted     •  .    prokibiied. 

Masks  of  all  sorts  .    prokibited. 

Matches  for  ignition       .    prokibited. 
Mattresses  and  pillows,  feather  and 
down  .     prohibited. 

Mattresses — horn-hair  and  wool 

prohibited. 
Medicine- Chests — portable,     contain- 
ing remedies  for  domestic  use 

profdbited. 

Metals — worked  of  all  sorts  prohibited- 

*'     drawn  gold,  gold   wire,   blades, 

spangles,  and  all  plated  works 

prohibited, 

*'     platina,  worked        .    prohibited. 

"     silver  worked    of  all  sorts,  not 

otherwise  enumerated 

"     drawn  silver,  silver  wire,  flattened 

silver,  and  all  sorts  of  plated 

works       .  .    prohibited. 

"     copper,    table  utensils,  and  all 

kinds  of  copper   works,   not 

enumerated  .    prohibited. 

"     brass,  old,  broken   in  bars  and 

rolled  sheets         .    prohibited. 
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Mr.  Cobden,  in  advocating  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
by  Russia,  says — 

"  We  may  fairly  assume  that,  were  Russia  to  seize  upon  the  capital  of  Turkey, 
the  coiuequeiices  would  not  at  least  be  less  favourable  to  humanity  and  civil iza- 


Metal  works,  of  all  sorts,  except  those 
denominated  with  "instru- 
ments" .    prohibited, 

"  iron,  cast  in  sows  or  pigs,  and 
broken,  by  sea     .    prohibited* 

"     works  in  cast  iron,  by  sea 

prohibited. 

**    forged  in  bars  and  rods,  by  sea 

prohibited. 

**        "      in  plates  and  squares,  by 
sea  .    prohibited, 

**  works  forged,  viz.,  all  sorts  of 
utensils,  and  of  works  which 
are  forged,  without  being  filed 
or  polished,  as  anchors,  nails, 
and  other  such  articles;  also 
iron  in  sheets,  and  all  sorts  of 
works  made  of  those  sheets, 
by  sea  .    prohibited, 

**  knives,  forks,  pincers,  snuffers, 
locks,  and  padlocks  prohibited, 

"  sword  blades,  sabre  and  poniard 
blades,  inlaid  or  not,  with 
gold  and  silver,  razors  and 
penknives,  with  ivory,  tortoise- 
shell,  mother-o*-pearl  handles, 
and  mounted  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, or  without;  also  guns, 
pistols,  and  other  fire  arms  not 
denominated,  with  or  without 
decoration,  or  chasing  in  gold, 
silver,  brass,  and  iron 

prohibited, 

**  knives  and  forks,  with  plated  or 
gilded  handles     .    prohibited, 

"    steel  trinkets  .    prohibited, 

**    works,  in  iron  and  steel,  tinned 
prohibited, 

**  works  of  all  sorts,  in  iron  and 
steel  wire  .    prohibited, 

**     pewter  works  of  all  sorts 

prohibited. 

**  lead,  worked,  viz.,  balls,  small 
shot,  sheeto,  &c.  .    prohibited. 


Metal  metallic  mixture  of  metals,  as 

pinchbeck  and  others,  in  mass, 

ingots,  or  leaves,  and  worked 

prohibited. 

Mills — coffee  and  pepper   prohibited. 

Mirrors  and  looking-glasses 

prohibited. 
Monies — bullion,  viz.,  the  berlinki, 
azelferi,  ditki,  half  florins, 
and  double  florins  of  Poland. 
(To  this  item  is  assimilated 
the  Tiurkish  paras) 

prohibited, 
•*     Foreign  coin  of  all  sorts,  of  de- 
based value  .    prohibited. 
Mosaic — mounted           .    prohibited. 
Mother-o'-pearl — worked  or  mounted 
prohibited. 
Mushrooms  dry — not  included  with 
medical  drugs              .    prohibited. 
Musk      .             .            .    prohibited. 
Mustard  flour        .          .    prohibited. 
Notes  or  Assionats  op  the  Bank 
OP  Russia  prohibited, 
"    of  the  Bank  of  Finland 
proliibited. 
Oil — hempsced  and  linseed  oil 

prohibited. 
"  rapeseed  .  .  prohibited, 
"    prepared  oil  for  burning 

prohibited, 
**  aromatic  oil  of  all  sorts,  in 
polished  and  cut  flasks,  also  in 
gold  and  silver,  with  the  corks 
and  covers  metallic,  and  in 
general  with  ornaments 

prohibited. 
Opiate  of  all  sorts  (a  paste  for  the 
teeth)  .  .    prohibited. 

Paper — all  sheets  of  paper,  called 
carteblanches,  policies,  bills  of 
lading,  or  cognizances,  en- 
graved and  destined  for  such 
usages  .    prohibited 
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^n  tban  those  which  succeeded  to  her  conquests  op  the  Gulf  of  Fiuhmd  a 
century  ago*  The  seraglio  of  tlie  Sultan  woxild  he  once  more  converted  iiiio  the 
pakce  of  a  ChnsUBn  monarch  the  tatcitrioutnets  of  the  harem  would  dhappear  mi 
the  prettnct  of  his  ChrUtiafi  f mprta     thttie  u>afk  whkh  rt^w  resmt^d  mijf  tv  IJN 


Papci^**ll  «orts  (excirpt  royal  paper  for 
dewgning,  pap^f  ^^^  "^  ^f 
printmg'Office«,  aiid  poUshed 
pasteboardp  like  slates,  co- 
loured, plated,  und  gilded; 
transparent  far  tracing  and 
playing  cards,  on  all  of  which 
specific  duties  are  charged) 

prtMbited. 
Paste — almond  •    prohibited. 

Pearls— worked  of  all  sorts,  and 

mounted  .    prohibited, 

**     false,  worked  and  mounted 

prohibited. 
Pens  -  •    prohibited. 

F^ppcf^^whlttJ  and  black,  pounded 

prohibited, 
FimcBtiJ— ground  .    prohibited. 

Pin$  andnef  diet  of  all  sorts  prohibited. 
Pipes — mounted  .    prohibited. 

«'    Facince,  Porcelain,  Meerchaum 
prohibited. 
Pottery         .  •    prohibited. 

Powder — odoriferoUH      .    prohibited, 
gunpowder  .    prohibited. 

Precious  stones*— mounted  prohibited, 
PrcBerved  fruU  in  syrup,  or  stewed, 
cherries  baked  and  not  sweet- 
ened, dry  preserves,  or  sweet- 
meats of  all  sorts,  sugar  plums, 
peels,  roots,  &c.  .  prohibited. 
Quills  .  .  •     prohibited. 

Hibbons— cotton,  thread,  woollen,  and 
mixed  .  .     prohibited. 

Saddlery  .  .     prohibited. 

Saltpetre — refined  .    prohibited. 

Serpentine  stones — with  ornaments 

prohibited. 
Silk  *wd«w/iic/Brf#— Btuff?,  not  trans- 
pjircnt,  of  silk,  and  a  ilk  mixed  with 
wool,  si)cckled  with  coloured  de- 
signs, tissue  woven  and  embroi- 
dered, printed,  with  lining  or  gum- 
med, tissue  or  knitted  with  straw, 
and   the  like    matters,   tissue    or 


knitted  with  gold  and  tilTcr,  Bat 
and  false  .    pnkUUed. 

Silk — shawls  and  handkcrcbiefr  of 
silk,  or  mixed  with  other  matcrialit 
printed  .    pnkiiiied, 

"  handkerchief  of  all  Mrts  mat 
transparent  of  silk,  and  mizcd 
goods  .    prokibited. 

"    ribbons  not  transparent,  lined  or 
gummed,  and  printed  .    prMhiied. 
"    ribbons  and  scar&,  of  honorary 
orders  .    prokibiUd. 

"    silk,  table  cloths,  napkini,  towels, 
and  silk,  mixed  with  wool,  cot- 
ton, &C.  .    pnkibited. 
Silver — plated  .    pnkihUed, 
Skins — beavers,  otter,  martin,  sable, 
sea-cats,  sea-dogs,  wolves,  sea- 
calves,  and  all  others,  without 
exception    .        .    pnkibiied, 
**    or  iurs,  worked  of  all  aorts,  into 
bags,  tippets,  &c  &c. 

prohibited. 

Snufi'-boxes  of  all  sorts  .    prohibited. 

Spirits — shrub        .         .     prohibited. 

**     liqueurs — except  those  classed 

with  medicinal  drugs 

prohibited. 
"     Rirsehwasser — ^brandy,  gvpeiri 

prohibited. 
**    fermented,    mead,    and    cheny 
wine  .  .     prokibited. 

Starch — white,  and  white  mixed  with 
indigo,  Prussian  blue,  smalt, 
and  other  colours,  composdng 
blue  mixed  starch  prohibited. 
Stockings  and  gaiters,  of  chansws 
leather         .  .    prohibited. 

Succory  of  all  sorts  .     f-rckitited. 

Sugar^Tt&aed,  lumps,  and  »ug«r 
candy,  in  loaves,  pieces,  or 
crashed  .    prohibited. 

Table  utensils — delft  ware,  with  gold 
and  silver,  painted  with  bor- 
ders    and     basso- relit vos  of 
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ptiee  9/  ike  imimeh  and  ih9  skum,  and  witness  nothing  but  deeds  of  guilt  and  die- 
kmsmr,  would  then  echo  the  footsteps  of  travellers  and  the  voices  <f  men  qf  learning, 
or  behold  the  asoemblage  tf  high-souled  and  beautiful  women,  tf  exalted  birth 
and  rare  aeeompUshments,  the  virtuous  companions  of  ambassadors,  tourists,  and 
m^chants,  from  aU  the  capitals  of  Europe,  We  may  fairly  and  reasonably 
■Mume  that  guch  consequences  would  foUow  the  conquest  of  Constantinople : 
and  can  any  one  doubt,  that,  if  the  government  of  St.  Petersbuigh  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphonis,  a  splendid  and  substantial  European  city 
would,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  spring  up,  in  the  place  of  those  huts  which  now 
coostitnte  the  capital  of  Turkey?  That  noble  public  buildings  would  arise, 
learned  societies  flourish,  and  the  arts  prosper  f — that,  from  its  natural  beauties 
and  advmntages,  Constantinople  would  become  an  attractive  resort  for  civilized 
Europeans  f — ^that  the  Christian  religion,  operating  instantly  upon  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  would  ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  people  ? — that 
the  slave  market,  which  is  now  polluting  the  Ottoman  capital,  centuries  qfter  the 
odious  traffic  had  bet  n  baniihed  from  the  soil  of  Christian  Europe,  would  be  abo- 
lished f — that  the  demoralizing  and  unnatural  law  of  polygamy,  under  which  the 
fiurest  portion  of  the  creation  becomes  an  object  of  brutal  lust  and  an  article  of 
daOy  traffic,  would  be  discountenanced  ? " 

We  confess  we  are  sceptical  enough — even  at  the  hazard  of 
being  deemed  irrational  by  our  author — ^to  doubt  whether  all 
these  changes  would  follow  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
by  Bussia ;   and  when  Mr.  Cobden  tells  us  that  the  <<  lasci- 


divers  colou 

rs;   painted    and 

glazed  of  all 

prohibited. 

••    potters' earth 

.    prohibited. 

«      wood 

.    prohibited. 

TaUofW 

.    prohibited. 

Tapestry 

.    prohibited. 

Tea,  by  sea 

.    prohibited. 

Teft-boarda 

.    prohibited. 

Teeth — fishes,  rasped  and  prepared 

prohibited. 
Tim — ^lacquered  or  varnish^ 

prohibited. 

**    worked  of  all  sorts      prohibited. 

Tooth-picks  of  all  sorts      prohibited. 

Torches— resinous  .    prohibited. 

Tortoise-shell,  worked  and  mounted 

prohibited. 

Toys,  for  children  .        .    prohibited. 

Trinkets — gold  and  silver,  with  or 

without  precious  stones  and 

pearls        .  .    proldbited. 

Vermicelli  .    prohibited. 


Vinegar  of  beer  .    prohibiUd. 

Wadding  of  all  sorts       .    prohibited. 
Wafers  .    prohibited. 

Water — odoriferous        .    prohibitea. 
Wax — bees'-wax    .         .    prohibited. 
„      sealing-wax  .    prohibited. 

Weights  and  scales  (except  for  me- 
dical uses)  .    prohibited. 
Wood — exotic,  worked   .    prohibited, 
"    works  in  carpentry  of  all  kinds 

prohibited. 

"        **      in  joinery    .    prohibited. 

"        "      in  turnery   .    prohiHted. 

**    sculpture  and  engraving  in  wood 

pr<^ibited. 

Woollens — tissues  of  silver  dust  colour, 

or  of  a  colour  deeper  than  sap 

green  .    prohibited. 

**    draperies  of  all  kinds,  printed 

prohibited. 
«    cassimeres  of  all  kinds,  printed 

prohibited. 

"    carpets,  with  sewn  borders,  or 

printed  .    prohibited. 
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viousness  of  the  harem  would  disappear  at  the  appearance 

'*  of  a  Christian  Empress,^  we  are  inclined  serioudy  to  ask, 

whether  he  ever  heard  of  an  Empress  called  Catharine  11^  or 

that 

** In  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  EropreM 

"  Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  Sempstress*." 

We  presume  not :  and  we  therefore  subjoin  a  statement  of 
the  sums  of  money  lavished  by  Catharine  on  her  favourites, 

or  rather,  which  she  permitted  them  to  wrest  in  various  ways 
from  the  poor  serfs,  her  subjects. 

Rubles. 
The   FIVE  Brothers    Orlof  received    in  lands,   palaces, 

jewels,  plate,  and  money 17,000  000 

Vissensky,  two  months  in  favour   800,000 

Vassilschikof,  22  months  in  favour    1, 110,000 

Prince  Potemkin,  a  fortune  estimated  at 50,000,000 

Zavodofsky,  18  months  a  favourite 1,380,000 

Zoritch,  one  year 1,420,000 

Korzakof,  16  months 920,000 

Lanskoi,  about  four  years    3,260,000 

Yermolof,  16  months    550,000 

Momonof,  26  months 880,000 

Plato  Zoubof,  in  place  at  the  death  of  the  Empress     ....  2,700,000 

Valerian  Zoubof,  his  Brother 800,000 

Further,  an  annual  sum  of  250,000  roubles  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  favourite,  which,   for  a  term  of  34  years, 

makes    8,500,000 


Sum  total         88,820,000 


To  each  estate  were  attached  thousands  of  peasants  and  their 
families.     It  is  generally  computed  that  of  these  were  given 

To  the  family  of  Orlof 45,000 

To  Vassilschikof % 7,000 

To  Zavodofsky 9,800 

To  Korzakof    4,000 

To  Yermolof    3,000 


t Total  of  Serfs        68,800 


Is  this  a  prototype  of  the  "  Christian  Empress,''  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cobden,  is  to  attracc  to  her  Court  "  high-souled 
"  and  beautiful  women,  of  exalted  birth  and  rare  accompHsh- 
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**  irient^  the  virtuous  companions  of  ambassadors,  tourists, 
"and  merchants,  from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe?''  Or,  did 
the  palace  of  the  Sultan  ever  witness  a  deed  of  guilt  and 
dishonour  more  foul  than  this  ? 

"After  he"  (Peter  III.)  "had  been  at  Ropscha  six  days,  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  persons  besides  the  chiefs  of  the  conspirators,  and  the 
soldiers  by  whom  he  was  guarded,  Alexius  Orlof,  accompanied  by  Teplof, 
came  to  him  with  the  news  of  his  speedy  deliverance,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  dine  with  him.  While  the  officer  amused  the  czar  with  some  trifling 
discourse,  his  chief  filled  the  wine-glasses,  which  are  usually  brought  in  the 
northern  countries  before  dinner,  and  poured  a  poisonous  xnixture  into  that 
which  he  intended  for  the  prince.  The  czar,  witliout  distrust,  swallowed  the 
potion;  on  which  he  was  seized  with  the  most  excruciating  pains ;  and  on  his 
being  offered  a  second  glass,  on  pretence  of  its  giving  him  reiief,  he  refused  it, 
with  reproaches  on  him  that  offered  it.  Being  pressed  to  take  another  glass, 
when  he  called  for  milk,  a  French  valet  de  chamhre  who  was  greatly  attached  to 
him,  ran  in ;  and  throwing  himself  into  his  arms,  he  said,  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice, 
*  It  was  not  enough  then  to  prevent  me  from  reigning  in  Sweden,  and  to  deprive 
'me  of  the  crown  of  Russia!  I  must  also  be  put  to  death.'  The  valet  de 
chambre  interceded  in  his  behalf;  but  the  two  miscreants  forced  him  out  of  the 
room,  and  continued  their  ill  treatment  of  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the 
younger  of  the  princes  Baratinsky,  who  commanded  the  guard,  entered  ;  Orlof, 
who,  in  a  struggle  had  thrown  down  the  emperor,  was  pressing  upon  his  breast 
with  both  his  knees,  and  firmly  griping  his  throat  with  his  hand.  In  this 
situation  the  two  other  assassins  threw  a  napkin  with  a  running  knot  round  his 
neck,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  suffocation,  July  17th,  just,  one  week  after 
the  revoludon.  These  particulars  are  conflrmed  by  the  account  of  one  who  was 
in  the  confidence  of  Prince  Potemkin,  who  is  erroneously  said  to  have  been 
present  on  the  occasion*." 

Nobody,  we  believe,  has  attempted  to  place  the  social  and 
political  attributes  of  Turkey  on  a  par  -with  those  of  the 
moi^  civilized  communities  of  Europe ;  but  we  question  her 
inferiority  to  Russia.  It  is  true  that  Turkey  possesses  no 
representative  legislature — would  Russia  give  her  one?  It 
is  true  that  Turkey  does  possess  municipalities  which  may 
at  some  future  day  be  made  the  basis  of  free  governmental 
institutions.  Would  Russia  permit  those  municipalities  to 
exist,  and  the  Turks  to  proceed  with  their  internal  reforms  ?— 
Let  the  "Organic  Statute'^  of  Poland  and  the  "Warsaw 
Speech''  answer. 

But  Mr.  Cobden  pathetically  laments  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  with  reference  to  the  comparative  importance  of  our 
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trade  to  these  rival  countries ;  and  having  car^ully  kicked 
into  Mr.  M^CuUoch^s  Commercial  Dictionary,  for  the  words 
<<  Russia"*  and  **  Turkey,^  he  presents  us  with  the  following 
results  of  his  researches : — 


Exports  to  Rmria.              |             Exports  to  Tukey. 

A.D.                       £. 
1700, 60,000 

A.D.                      £. 

1700 220,000 

1760 l.$5.000 

1760 100,000 

1790, 400,000 

180(V 1,300,000 

1820, 2,300,000 

1790, 120,000 

1800, 165,000 

1820, 800,000 

Why  did  Mr.  Cobden  pause  in  his  interesting  inquiries  at 
the  year  1820  ?  We  are  now  in  the  year  1836.  Why  did  be 
not  tell  us  the  condition  of  this  trade  during  the  intervening 
time?  He  would  scarcely  regulate  his  own  dealings  at  the 
present  day,  by  the  state  of  the  market  in  1820,  and  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  his  readers  to  base  their  opinions  now,  upon  a 
state  of  things  which  existed  sixteen  years  ago.  We  have 
carried  our  inquiries  down  to  a  later  period,  and  the  following 
table  will  in  some  degree,  we  hope,  supply  the  hiaiuM  left  by 
Mr.  Cobden. 
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By  this  table,  it  appears  that  our  exports  to  Russia  had 
fallen  off  fruin  2,300,000/.  in  1820,  (Mr.  Cobden'ij  vanishing, 
point)  to  l,38i2,3(X)/,in  1834— showing  a  th create  of  917,7(H>/.f 
Whereas  our  exports  to  Turkey,  which  amounted  to  8O(3,000/J 
in  18^0,  reached  the  sum  of  1,207,941/.  in  1834--shuwing  aaj 
increase  of  407,941/.     In  addition  to  these  facts — 

**  Turkey  is  a  country  having  three  thousand  intle&  of  ci>jist  stitl  mnainlt 
and  a  territory  of  (ive  hundred  thousand   squ/ire  mWes^  under  the  h«|ip|i 
climnte,  possessed  of  the  richest  soil,  raising  every  variety  of  produce,  harin 
unrivalled  facilities  of  transport,  ahounding  in  forests  and  minen,  0pruii$g  hin^ 
tmerabttf  c&ritmunicatums  with  countneM  fartkifr  ttk  the  r<w/,  unth  aii  ttkieh  vut  ttaj^ 
it  carritfi  on   in   Eugjuh   botfamt ;   where   labour  is  cheap*   where    iiidiutry  li  ' 
unshackled,  and  commerce  infrr^ ;  where  our  goods  command  every  market,  wherv 
government  and  con'iUfners  alike  d<  aire  their  introduction*,'* 

Would  Russia  allow  tliis  state  of  commerce  to  continue? 
— Considt  the  Russian  tariff. 

Whether  the  occupation  of  Turkey  by  Russia   wouhl  Jiej 
favourable  to  humanity  and  civilizatitin,  is  a  question  which' 
we  shall  endeavour  to  dispose  of  before  we   conclude  these 
remarks.      Hut  as  Mr.   Cobden  speculates  upon    the  conse- 
quences which  w^ould  ensue,  if  Russia  were  **  to  stize^  Con- 
stantinople, we  will,  in  the  tirst   place,  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  this  word  in  the  Muscovite  vocabulary*     Tt  i« 
iiow  about  half  a  century  since  it  appeared  to  the  cabinet  of 
the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  that  it  would  be  favourable  to 
civilization  and    humanity,    if  Rus&ia  were    "  to  seixe**   the 
Krimea,  and  become   possessed  of  a  convenient  port  on  the 
Black  Sea.     Russian  gold,  therefore,  was  lavished,   and  Hu^-^j 
sian  intrigue  was  set  in  full  operation  to  accomplish  thi.H  desir* 
able  object,  till  at  last  it  was  effected  in  the  following  chaniC' 
teristic  manner : 

**  A  Turkish  pacha  had  occupied  the  Uland  of  Tamon,  on  tl>e  of ; 

of  the  Cimmerian   HoKphoniB,  and  the  Rui^siHn^  succeeded  tn  pernu. 
ghtn  Geray  (the  khan  of  the  Kriuiea)  to  dem»nd  its  evacuation,      k  nr. 
Turk  put  the  mesBengt.T  to  death,  at^d  Russiu  called  ioudly  for  veuj^jince. 
khan,  irritated  by  this  barbarous  insult,  acceded  to  tlie  pr^^Kwal  of  his  frlrn^ 
to  entrust  to  them  the  puni^hmeut  of  the  pacha  j  and  a  Russian  army  etitervd  tb 
Krimeai  for  tbe  purpose  of  driving  die  Ottomans  from  Ihf  oppi  '      Vi  bo 

when  it  had  penetrated  to  the  coast,  it  suddenly  fell  back,  r>c  ^vho 

penineuhi,  iti^gd  (Mr.  Cobden*«  (0  wordj  by  stratagem  ot  fortr    uj  uw 
holds,  findf  at  the  point  of  tht  6a*foitftt  forcrd  thr  iotani  and  fA<  ptof^te  la  tMk^  i 
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oaih  ^  alUgiancM  to  tht  Empreu,  Specious  promises  of  advancement  were  held 
out,  but  the  Tartars  nevertheless  prepared  to  resist,  and  Field- Marshal  Potem- 
kin,  informed  of  their  intention,  ordered  the  principal  persons  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  officer  to  whom  this  command  was  first  addressed  indignantly  refused 
to  execute  it;  but  General  Paul  Potemkin,  a  relation  of  the  Field- Marshal, 
was  a  more  obsequious  instrument,  and  thirty  thousand  Tartars,  of  either 

SEX  AND  EVERY  AGE,  WERE  SLAUGHTERED  IN  COLD  BLOOD.     ThuS,  in  the  midst 

of  peace,  did  Russia  win  the  Krimea  * ! " 

And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  would  Russia  seize  Con- 
stantinople. But  Mr.  Cobden  says,  that  a  government  which 
thirsts  for  the  spoil  of  kingdoms,  and  does  not  disdain  to  rob 
an  individual,  would  introduce  civilization  and  morality 
amongst  the  Turks !  Morality  and  civilization  introduced  by 
profligacy,  massacre,  and  the  knout ! 

We  now,  however,  turn,  with  Mr.  Cobden,  "  from  the  soil 
*^  of  barbarism  and  the  crescent  to  a  country  whose  inhabi- 
<^  tants  participate  in  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  Euro- 
"  pean  civilization." — We  turn  to  Muscovy. 

Russia,  according  to  our  author,  is  a  great  and  extensive 
empire — ^but  the  extent  of  her  territory  is  a  cause  of  weakness, 
not  a  source  of  strength. — The  following  extract  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  a  person,  who  had  travelled  over 
the  ground  which  he  describes,  and  we  give  it  as  a  favourable 
q)ecimen  of  the  style  in  which  some  portions  of  this  pamphlet 
are  written. 

"  If  we  pass  to  northern  Russia,  we  find  the  Samoiedes,  a  people  enduring 
nearly  six  months  of  perpetual  night,  and  enjoying,  in  requital,  a  day  of  two 
mondis ;  with  them,  com  is  sown,  ripened,  and  reaped,  in  sixty  days.  In  the 
goTemments  of  Wologda,  Archangel,  and  Olonetz  (for  even  in  this  almost 
uninhabitable  region  man  has  established  his  ministerial  arrangements  and 
political  divisions),  the  climate  is  of  such  a  nature  that  human  industry  can 
hardly  contend  against  the  elements,  and  the  scanty  produce  of  his  labour 
enables  the  husbandman  scarcely  to  protract  a  painful  and  sometimes  precarious 
existence.  Trees  disappear  on  the  sterile  plains — the  plants  are  stunted — com 
withers — the  marshy  meadows  are  covered  with  rushes  and  mosses — and  the 
whole  of  vegetable  nature  proclaims  the  vicinity  of  the  pole. 

**  Over  these  desolate  wastes,  a  traveller  might  journey  five  hundred  miles,  and 
not  encounter  one  solitary  human  habitation.  The  government  or  province  of 
Orenburg,  is  larger  than  the  entire  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  yet  contains  only  a 
population  of  one  million  souls  I 

**  There  are,  however,  vast  districts — as,  for  example,  the  whole  of  Little 
Russia,  and  the  Ukraine — of  fertile  territory,  equal  in  richness  to  any  part  of 
Europe;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  Russia  contains  more  than  750,000 


•  Progresi  of  Russia  in  the  East^   p.  39. 
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>  miles  of  land,  of  a  quality  nut  Infcfruir  to  the  lit^  parii 
and  upon  which  a  pti»pulntiofi  of  two  liundred  miUiunv  of  pcojl 
«tstCDC4f«     Herft  thm^  U  the  fifld  upon  wkich  tU*'  rui-rgir*  oj  ,..^i^i  « 

iadustrtf  qf  iU  suhjicts  xhontd  bi\  far  fhe  ttirst  ttHtmry^  en  uh*d ; 

ike  bcMt  intercifa  t/  Uuisia  n^ere  Hhttcrittntti—or  ij  Ut  govff**Mtfit  uttutd  ttffdltt^ 
that  aHHui  poftrer  whirh  igmrnat  tpritrrt  f^icfaijnfnr  it  in  tfm  pottctfion  qftmtm 
wasftt  and  imprnt^lrahte  furrsti — thr  xhouid  c^m*  ihe  vottr*  ^f  ih§  iwvrd^  and 
the  haUle  with  the  tifUdnnna^  (*p  comtructing  rQitroadSt  huilding  bridge§,  Utcp, 
Tiptrsi  hyfitieritfg  Ihf  arcumuhiiion  of  en  pit  at ^  the  growth  af  Htie$^  amd  IA#  I 
^f  timlhatian  tmd  Jrvtdttm*  Jln'^e  me  thi  oiiljf  tvurcci  <)f  pmmtr  «wd  ^peatttk  in  t 
ttge  vf  imprvtumeui ;  and  Until  Ku&5ia»  like  Atn^rica,  drawi  from  her  pU 
inoii[itninji«  and  rivers,  tliOfte  ri^sourcea  witich  can  he  deycloptd  rmtv  liv  pittirii 
Ubour-^viiin  Are  her  bojists  of  gto^nphicnl  extent     An  well  tr  ihalnt- 

ants  of  tht'  United  StMCvt  rnttnt  of  ibelr  unexplored  posse^  i  i  of  die 

Rricky  Mountains,  or  England  plume  herself  upon  the  desert  tracts  of  Hrw 
Holkml"— (p,  eJ.) 

Mr.  Cobtlen  also  infonns  .us,  that  the  same  law  applies  lo 
commanities  as  to  physics — in  proportion  as  you  contlenseyou 
strengthen,  and  as  you  draw  out,  yon  weaken  bodies — the  wajj, 
therefore,  to  weaken  Rnssia*  is  to  permit  her  to  take  posse&iiia 
of  Constantinople*  No  reasoning  can  be  more  logical^  and 
jtlustration  more  felicitous.  But  we  have  quoted  at  p.  454,  J 
glowing  description  of  the  consequences  which  would  result 
from  the  possession  of  Constantinople  by  Russia^^ — how  the  arts 
would  flourish,  liow  commerce  and  industry  would  thrive,  and 
morality  and  civilization  become  generally  diffused — and  we 
are  here  told  that  the  "  accumulation  of  capital,  the  growtli  af 
**  cities,  and  the  increase  of  civilization  and  freedom,  are  tlic 
**  only  sources  of  power  and  wealth  in  an  age  of  improvf* 
"  ment.**  Now,  assuming  for  a  moment  that  all  Mr,  Cohdeirf 
prophecies  would  be  realized,  ivhat,  we  heg  to  ask,  would 
become  of  his  theory  of  condensation,  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing, and  of  extension,  as  a  means  of  weakening  states? 

Again  (at  p.  7)  we  find  Mr.  Cobden  stating,  that, 

"  Much  .IS  mny  with  truth  be  alleged  against  tlie  lust  for  iiggr«uidi2i'nicni  witfc 
which  Ru3«ian  coimst?U  Imve  been  actuAtc^d,  yet,  if  we  examine,  ^a*  ^^^'^n  »i'"i  *lii 
Hit  bjf  lAf  lane  of  impTovrmrnt'^th^  gfcurittj  givmy  by  lewit  t^  ' 
tnti^  ainfpe  alt,  mving  to  Ihe  eftr^urtigemrnt  ^jfitfdrd  lo  eommfrce  .  ....  ,,.,,  ,--,.... 
htft,  mart  tJum  by  emtjwfitt  been  brought  fm-tk  from  htr  /r^tsn  ntgitnii  to  kpld  iht 
jtr%i  rank  among  ihe  vttttou*  uf  Europe ^ 

And  (at  p.  9)  we  are  told,  that 

**  If  wc  were  to  trucci  step  by  step,  Uic  oppoftiu*  carcertof  \ 
which  wc  cnn  oidy  thus  tmttily  glance — of  EngUiid*  pwnoifut  Ili9  i 
irti|iroveiiient  within  ihe  »rca  %}f  four  of  her  counUrs»  by  nploniig  l!ic  ffctfilt 
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rlitff  adiietp  bj  confitnicting:  cunnls,  dock«,  niul  fTuIroadi,  by  her  i»ei^1uni«il 
iamidotUt  dod  by  ibe  p.'itii?ncre  tiijil  ingenuity  of  her  maiiufiicturcs  in  tdapiin^^ 
their  fttbries  (o  meet  the  VArying  wants  And  tastes  of  every  habitable  latitude  of 
th^  earth*s  nufl'iice;  and  of  Htuila,  adhtring  to  htr  polie^  of  tetritoriai  coit^tirx/,  hjf 
d*tp0iUng  ^ propittrrt  the  rmpirfK  q/"  Turkfjf^  Pertta,  ftnd  Sweden^  by  mhjugating  in 
mwmiHing  ^^ndagir  ike  naiive*  of  Georgia  and  Circatsia^  and  btj  xetxing  with  mhbtr 
hami  tht  Mml  Qf  Poland: — if  we  were  to  trace  these  opposite  careers  of  AggriiAdize- 
tnenc,  what  should  we  (itid  to  be  the  rtjbtive  conwqueticcs  to  these  two  empires? 
England,  Willi  her  atciim-cngine  and  spinning  frame,  has  erected  the  standard  of 
improvement,  around  wbtrh  every  nation  of  the  world  hai  already  prepared  to 
rally:  the  h»8«  by  i!ie  iimfpc  of  her  machinery,  united  for  ever  two  remote 
Kenusphere^  in  the  bond*  of  pcace^  by  placing  Europe  and  America  in  abaolucc 
And  inextricable  dependence  on  each  otFier ;  Eogland'a  industrious  classesi 
throug^ti  the  energy  ot  their  commercial  enterprise,  are,  at  this  moment,  influ- 
encing the  civilization  of  the  whole  world,  by  stimulating  the  lubourr  exciting-  ihc 
curiosity,  and  promoting  ihe  tjuste  for  refiuemetit  of  barbarous  communities^  and, 
ibove  all,  by  acquiniig  jind  teaching  to  surrounding  nations^  the  beneficent 
•ttaehment  to  peace*  Such  are  the  moral  effects  of  improvement  in  Britain^ 
or  ^'  HttJiHa  rrtM  oppose  comparalhtUf  tifttft  ^«'  'A*  tiample  ^  pioiwn^t  to 

It  .iftf  point t  t\t  a  Uac^n  to  uutm  society  from  eviL** 

Mr,  Cobden  aboiindd  in  these  contradictions,  and  it  would 
exhaust  our  space,  and  the  patience  of  our  readers,  to  point 
out  all  the  inconsistencies  which  justify^  we  conceive,  the 
doubt  we  have  expressed  of  this  pamphlet  being  the  pro- 
duction of  one  person. 

Our  manufacturer,  indeed,  would  appear  to  be  profoundly 
Ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  country,  about  which  he  writes. 
Has  he  ever  heard  that  in  Russia  there  are  50  millions  of 
Slaves  by  law,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  population 
are  slaves  by  a  will  above  the  law — the  will  of  the  Czar? 
Has  he  ever  heard  that  each  of  these  50  millions  of  serfs  may  be 
hiitight  and  sold^  that  if  one  were  to  fly  from  the  tyranny  of  his 
roaatert  that  master  might  claim  him  as  his  property^  and  that 
the  perjion  who  should  give  shelter  to  the  fugitive  would  incur 
Ihe  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  ?  Has  he  ever  heard  that  this 
Government,  which  is  to  introduce  civilization  and  morality 
into  other  states,  has  invented  something  more  cruel  and  de- 
basing than  even  slavery  itself,  in  the  establishment  of  military 
colonies,  where  the  serfs  of  the  crown  are  not  only  slaves 
themselves,  but  are  trained  to  become  the  instruments  of 
indicting  slavtry  on  others?  Here  men  and  women  arc 
brought  together  and  married  by  drawing  lots,  and  their 
progenv»  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  is,  like  themselves,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government.     Here  all  the  kindlier  links  which 
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bind  mail  to  man  are  rudely  rent  asunder, — ^patcrual  allbctiott 
and  filial  love  are  stifled,  as  feelings  opposed  to  a  sy^lcm, 
which  seeks  to  root  out  nil  the  nobler  attribute;*  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  degrade  man  to  the  condition  of  the  Imite 
creation^ — ^the  "  strong  muscle  and  the  pliant  wilF  are 
sedulously  cultivated,  ignorance  is  cherished,  and  knowledge 
denouncetl  as  treasonable  to  the  Emperor*  Against  tb«e 
barbarisms,  the  instinct  of  nianlKxxi,  whicli  cannot  he  wholly 
destroyed,  frequently  revolts;  and  sanguinary  contests  lakr 
place  between  the  military  colonists  and  their  oppre^sari» 
which,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  at  concealment  made  by 
the  Husstan  Government,  arc  known  to  the  world*  and  ouglu 
to  be  knoHTi  to  a  **  Manchester  Manufacturer,''  who  writes  so 
authoritatively  of  the  **  love  of  improvenicnt,  and  the  security 
**  given  by  law  to  life  and  property,"^  under  the  mild  ^^^  v  .^r 
the  Russian  Government. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  widi 
an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  lately  published,  and  which  wr 
have  also  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  contain*  mtmf 
highly  interesting  details  on  the  government  nnd  internal  con- 
dition of  Russia,  and  the  Author,  who  is  not  unknown  tfi 
has  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  gaining  infommtioa. 

**  The  chief  abuse*  in  the  Russian  executive  nrc  the  fotlowing  :- — 

**  The  ftrbitrary  and  oppressive  demiuiila  of  goveriinient  iti  nil  tjiiit  rrganii  A«b 
numerous  tuxes ;  which  taxes  ore  dis^iroportionnte  ti»  ttnti  far  beyund  ttv  mcaaiH 
of  the  ptoplc. 

'*  The  n*odt  of  the  collectioii  of  tliese  taxes. 

'*  The  mode  of  recniitinsr  the  aruiy*,  which  includfw,   iiol   mrn?ly  thr  |in>- 
aiding  ihe  rt.xruil«  di^manded  from  each  p^iHab;  but  alao  their  ci^uipmetil  aiiif 
oiher  atteudiiDt  experiseii.  fur  whith  ihe  public  ofHeen  often  extort  rnommtm 
sums.     Oil  iiccuunt  of  the  frequent  wjirs  mid  great  mortality  of  the  |titfri»« 
amiiea,  the»e  recruitings  take  pljtce  very  frci[ucntly. 

•  '*  When  the  lime  arrives  far  levying  n-cruits  in  RuMf^in,  the  f 

they  m«y  avoid  biiug  chosen,  flee  to  the  woods.  wher«>  thvy  r*  -  • 

weeks,     in  order  to  unlit  themsidves  fur  service,  thi'y  • 
put  out  their  eyes,  nnd  draw  their  t^^eih, — io  (^r«at  iji  i'.. 
five  yeur^'  cruel  tyrimny  to  which  they  would  be  cxposv-d. 
cu&es  of  thi«  kind  of  tnutiUtinti   having  become  ulanniiTrr,  ' 
reported  to  %'ery  i^evere  mc«j»ureM  Ut  put  a  stop  to  it      ' 
to  have  voluntarily  niuitn^  themu  Ivc^  arc  srnfrnccd  ti 
and  ibb  severity  bds  nho  led  tu  ' 
government     Tbey  report  oceidLi 
to  tilcnce." 
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"  The  complete  absence  of  any  sound  regulations  for  the  interna]  administra- 
tiOD  of  the  country. 

"  The  systematic  corruption  and  cupidity  of  all  in  public  employments,  from 
the  bigfaeat  to  the  lowesL 

**  The  escorbitant  and  incredible  abuse  and  oppression  of  the  inhabitants  by 
the  military  authorities,  both  when  the  troops  are  on  march  and  when  they  are 
in  quarters. 

^  One  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  immorality  and  corruption  of  the 
public  servants,  is  the  small  amount  of  the  salaries  paid  by  the  government, 
and  the  consequent  extortion  from  the  people  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  In  the 
provinces  there  are  civil  offices,  the  salaries  of  which  do  not  exceed  sixty  or 
seventy  paper  roubles  per  annum,  equal  to  from  2/.  10«.  to  3/.  sterling.  In 
8t  Petersbufgh,  where  those  holding  public  employments  are  proportionally 
better  paid,  there  are  clerks  attached  to  different  departments  who  do  not  receive 
above  200  paper  roubles,  that  is,  about  SL  per  annuuL  The  senators,  who  in 
some  respects  act  as  peers,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  individuals  of  much 
merit,  since  none  but  privy  councillors,  admirals,  and  lieutenant-generals  are 
appointed  senators, — these  senators,  then,  only  receive  6000  paper  roubles,  or 
about  2iOI.  per  annum ;  and  yet  they  are  obliged  to  display  all  the  pomp  of  high 
dignitaries,  and  to  reside  in  the  capital,  which  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  in 
Europe.  In  order  to  live  in  such  a  style  ;  even  these  senators,  together  with 
die  superintendents  of  the  several  courts,  and  the  heads  of  different  offices,  &c. 
ftc  are  compelled  to  resort  to  those  immoral  means  of  gain,  which  prevail  in 
St.  Petersbmrgh,  with  the  knowledge  and  the  tolerance  of  the  government.  The 
eoorse  adopted  is  rather  at  variance  with  our  notions.  The  subordinate  agents  ^ 
for  their  mere  existence  and  the  support  of  their  families,  are  allowed  to  pillage 
and  extort  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  These  subordinates,  are  then 
compelled  to  yield  a  share  of  their  evil  gains  to  the  men  in  higher  office,  that  they 
in  their  turn  may  be  enabled  to  indulge  in  profusion.  It  is  almost  generally 
admitted,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  public  situation,  not  only  must  a  certain 
fnm  be  paid  to  the  minister  or  governor  of  the  province,  but  in  most  cases  the 
person  who  obtains  the  office  comes  under  an  obligation  to  make  an  annual 
payment  to  his  superior,  which  is  usually  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  his  stated 
salary.  This  iniquitous  system  has  reached  its  full  development  As  a  result 
of  it,  such  proceedings  as  tliat  we  are  about  to  describe  are  of  daily  occurrence 
in  Russia. 

**  The  officers  of  the  crown,  having  ascertained  that  a  man  is  rich,  resolve  to 
oiake  him  the  subject  of  legal  exaction.  They  then  devise  some  such  plan  as  the 
foUowii^.  One  of  their  number,  holding  the  office  of  Observer  of  the  execution  of 
ikt  Img,  in  Russian  called  Procurer  or  Straptchy,  brings  some  kind  of  accusation 
sgainst  the  unfortunate  individual  It  is  not  required  that  the  public  accuser 
should  esublish  his  charge.  On  the  contrary,  in  Russia,  it  is  the  accused  who 
i  prove  his  innocence.  For  this  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
[  a  commission  of  inquiry  (Sledstvennaya  Komiss^a),  and  of  course  to  pay 
all  the  members  of  this  commission,  as  well  as  all  the  expenses  of  the  process. 
Such  cases  are  protracted  for  several  years,  and  the  expenses  become  enormous. 
Under  his  embarrassment,  the  accused  is  almost  sure  of  finding  a  friend  among 
the  colleagues  of  the  accuser.  This  disinterested  person  is  charmed  with  the 
opportunity  of  offering  his  services  in  an  affidr  of  this  nature ;  for  he  has  a 
pseaKar  pleasure  in  reconciling  litigants  by  an  amicable  arrangement.  He 
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kindly  points  out  the  consequences  otdeUy ;  the  grtnt  atiil  ^-ifrtsin 

the  danger  of  a  drftciency  m  the  proof  of  innocenc?*.    Tlie  inafS' 

regular  bargain*  in  which  the  one  parly  givt*  as  Jiitlr,  nnd   fhr 

much,  01  potisible.    Having  tljus  bougtu  utr  tht^  i  '  **t 

and  rewarded  MA/rigndly  mediainr,  the  menaci  i  l<» 

escape  from  their  clutchea,  and  the  worthy  funciionanirw  appkud  ih^uumivm  uu 

the  success  of  their  scheme. 

"  The  army  is  neither  better  paid  nor  better  reffulaied  than  the  eliril  vrnm 
A  comet  receives  only  4'fiO  paper  roubles  jicr  aiinunif  that  is  lo  My*  *W.f  a 
captain,  somewhat  more  than  700  roublet,  or  tBL  ;  a  colotielf  14X10  roulilM  n 
pay*  and  nearly  2000  roubles  aa  allowanoc«»  together  nvft  mow  than  5<IOO  papfi 
Toubleit  per  annum,  or  120^  A  common  soldier  in  the  rrgimeni  of  the  liar, 
receives  3  paper  roubies  and  iO  kopecks  (2#,  10<^.)  every  foin*  month*  itrH\  (If 
in  the  Guards  or  Grenadiers  a  trifle  more,)  the  whole  of  which  unuaHy  reroaini 
in  the  hands  of  his  officers*.  It  it  true,  that  besides  this  pittance  in  moneyj  th* 
soldier  ought  to  receive  rations  of  bread  and  rice  Knipy) ;  but  the««  ratioos  ht 
pever  even  sees.  They  are  withheld  to  enrich  the  captains  and  lieutetiatit>colaod^ 
and  the  soldier  must  get  his  nourishment  elsewhere.  The  iroopa  tiirociflMat 
Russia,  whether  in  cantonments  or  in  garrison,  in  the  towns  as  well  as  In  li* 
'country,  are  always  lodged  with  the  inhabiunts.  Althougli  the  guvtsimMB^ 
'vegulationa  require  the  inhabitants  only  to  lodge  the  soldier,  he  b«diig  snppascd 
to  provide  himself  with  food,  yet  in  reality  they  must  feed  as  well  as  lodgv  him  i 
for  tlie  soldier  never  receives  from  his  officers  either  pay  or  provisions,  and  tkf 
refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to  supply  the  one  or  the  other  would  draw  on  ilieas  «iD 
greater  exactions.  Wherever,  therefore,  soldiers  are  quartered*  the  tDhahiaDits 
submit  also  to  maintain  them.  It  is  the  same  when  the  troops  are  «si  tb«  natrckt 
and  then  the  peasants  are  besides  obliged  to  supply,  without  remunetatiotir  •* 
many  horses  and  carts  as  are  required  for  the  transport  of  the  iiag^s^ge  of  each 
i  regiment,  or  as  any  corporal  thinks  fit  to  demand.  These  doings  an*  alwvfi 
nccompanied  with  extortion,  and  ot^en  with  violence*  Horses  are  aipix^d  in  thr 
fields,  and  the  haple»  villagers  are  flogged  unmercifully  if  they  o0ef  eJw  iMA 
remonstrance  or  opposition. 

**  No  one  who  has  not  visited  Russia,  can  possibly  fonn  :i  roncrptinn  of  Ihc 

I'grosa  and  violent  treatment  of  the  peasantry  by  every  holder  iifa  pithlic  setua* 

}  lion.     If  3  man  wears  a  red  collar  to  his  coat — if  he  has  a  double- h«^adrd  mgle 

or  the  name  of  the  emperor  Ktamped  on  bis  buttons — he  has  n  rip-b*  tn  tTxroniav 

'with  impunity  over  all  the  postilions  nnd  waiters,  and  en 

Jew*f,     But  great  as  are  the  suireringi*  of  the  serfs,  from  it  

of  authority  by  the  agents  of  the  government,  it  is  not  to  be  im«giTiiHl  that  fhr 


•  "  When  the  troops  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  tliey  tycetvi* 
pay  in  silver,  which  is  3|  times  more  valuable.     3f  roubles  In  paper  is  e^«al  to  j 
^  a  silver  rouble     it  Is  by  such  means  as  these  that  the  Emperors  endeavour  lo  J 
give  their  army  a  love  for  foreign  and  oflensive  wars, 

f  "  To  exemplify  what  has  been  said  in  the  text,  we  shall  hert  rvUie  a  Ibct. 
**  The  writer  of  these  pages  was  travelling  toward  St.  Pelcrsburgh,  in  1829, 1 
immediately  after  the  Turkish  war.     The  military  were  passing  in  all  dir«ctJoos,,j 
^d  many  scenes  occurred  to  rouse  Ids  indignation  :  but  they  were  all  mir^ 
T»y  one  he  witnessed  on  the  road  between  Viti-bftk  and  Fskow.     Btoppinif 
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I  of  those  agents  themselves,  or  those  of  the  citizens,  or  even  of  the 
nobles,  are  much  better.  In  Russia,  whoever  is  suspected  or  informed  against 
is  seized  and  imprisoned,  without  distinction  of  rank,  of  age,  or  of  sex ;  and 
widiout  even  the  semblance  of  legal  procedure. 

"  An  ofiinion  is  somewhat  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  the  Russian  nation  is 
impreand  with  the  moat  enthusiastic  attachment  for  the  person  of  their  Empe- 
ror. The  prevalence  of  this  opinion  is  easily  understood,  when  we  consider, 
ftrrt,  that  the  duty  of  such  an  attachment  is  anxiously  inculcated,  and  its  undis- 
pnted  eziatence  firmly  maintained,  by  the  Czar  himself,  and  by  all  his/aitkfia 
•rgamg;  and  then,  secondly,  that  it  is  part  of  the  system  of  the  Autocrats  always  to 
proclaim  themselves  the  most  magnanimous,  the  most  paternal,  and  the  most 
beloved  by  all  their  subjects,  Russians,  Poles,  Circassians,  &c.,  in  short,  by  all 
the  worid.  Bat  the  love  and  attachment  created  by  ukases  and  the  knout,  do 
not  seem  likely  to  be  the  most  sincere* ;  nor  are  they  proved  to  be  so,  by  requi< 
ring  that  every  thing  that  is  printed  shall  pass  under  the  eyes  of  the  censors ; 
and  by  prefixing  to  all  books  the  Emperor's  name  in  large  capitals,  surrounded 
with  tlw  most  endearii^  epithets !  And  yet  this  is  the  main  foundation  of  the 
general  belief  in  the  inexpressible  fondness  of  the  Russians  for  their  Autocrats. 
Besides,  if  the  Russian  people  entertained  for  their  Czars  so  violent  a  love  as  is 
preiendedr— since  in  Russia  the  Czar  is  the  personification  of  the  government — 
dMj  most,  as  a  consequence,  love  their  government  also ;  but  such  an  assertion 
the  merasnary  panegyrists  of  the  Czar  or  of  his  government  have  never  ha- 
tardcdf." 


\  to  change  horses,  he  saw  an  elegant  carriage,  from  which  the  horses 
had  just  been  taken.  In  a  few  minutes  a  kibitka  drove  up ;  an  inferior  sort  of 
carriage  peculiar  to  Russia.  He  soon  found  the  kibitka  belonged  to  the  pany 
in  the  first  carriage :  it  was  crammed  with  their  luggage.  Scarcely  had  the  ki- 
bitka arrived,  when  a  man,  of  an  appearance  decidedly  military,  came  out  of  the 
house,  and  called  for  the  kibitka's  postilion.  *  What  means  this  behaviour?' 
he  said,  *  I  have  been  here  this  half  hour;  what  has  kept  you  so  long  V — '  My 
lord,'  replied  the  postilion,  '  the  carriage  is  extremely  heavy,  the  roads  are  very 
bad,  and  the  horses  could  not  come  faster.' — '  Indeed,'  rejoined  the  interroga- 
tor, '  you  have  always  some  excuse.  I  know  you,  and  I'll  teach  you  to  loiter 
when  you  ought  to  follow  close  behind  my  carriage. — Tell  my  servants  to  bring 
here  their  whips.'  Instantly  the  postilion  was  stripped,  and  horribly  flogged.  In 
vain  he  cried  out  for  mercy,  pointing  to  his  wearied  horses,  whose  exhausted 
t  abundantly  proved  his  innocence.  The  ruthless  man  stood  by  the  whole 
e,  taking  no  notice  of  his  victim  but  by  the  most  scornful  epithets.  Having 
thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  postilion,  the  tyrant  directed  the 
chastisement  of  fifty  lashes  on  his  own  servant,  who  had  charge  of  the  kibitka, 
because  he  had  not  made  the  postilion  do  his  duty.  After  this  execution  of  sum- 
mary justice,  he  ordered  his  horses  to  be  put  to,  and  went  ofil  The  writer  of 
dieae  pages  then  left  his  carriage,  and  asked  the  name  of  this  fine  gentleman,  in 
the  hope  of  some  day  publishing  it  to  the  world, '  Ah !'  said  the  postmaster,  *  he 
is  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor:  that  was  Lieutenant-General  ChrapowickL' " 

•  «  There  is  assuredly  no  country  where  so  many  monarchs  have  come  to  a 
violeiit  end  as  in  Russia." — See  the  Hietory  of  Rusiia, 

f   Tke  Peopie  of  Ruttia  and  the  PeUey  rf  England,  pp.  19—28. 
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In  the  debate  on  Rusdia  and  Turkey,  in  the  Hour*  of 
Commons,  on  the  ^Oth  of  last  April,  Mr.  CrTLAB  FkecussoU 
is  reported  to  have  said,  in  answer  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Roebuck — 

^*  It  IS  the  first  occasion  in  my  life  o(i  vrhich  I  have  henrci  from  die  lipt  of  aoj 
man  a  defence,  apology,  or  excuse,  for  the  moit  flagitioiiA  act  thttt  Iim  utaiwil 
Ihe  annals  of  modern  times — the  partition  of  Poland.  1  hiul  belk*?i*<l  lb*t  iliit 
nefariou*;  proceeding  liad  met  with  the  just  and  univer«fl1  reprohation  of  clW 
whole  civilized  world,  and  it  is  vriib  piiin  that  I  have  heard  4  tnem&er  of  ttie 
House  of  Commons  of  England  become  the  defender  of  tliat  mexflure,  in  a  plice 
where  it  certainly  never  found  a  defender  before." 

Since  Mr.  Fergusson  expresses!  this  opinion,  Mr.  Roebuck 
has  ceased  to  stand  in  a  position  of  painful  singularity. — Mr. 
Cobden  has  appeared  (notwithstanding  his  uncandid  disavowil) 
as  the  defender  and  apologist  of  that  partition  —  as  Uic 
defamer  of  a  people,  whose  struggle  for  independence  is  iuti- 
niately  associated  with  the  material  interests  of  Europe,  with 
the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  repression  of 
military  despotism.     In  writing  of  the  history,  mm  us- 

toms,    and  laws   of  this    people,    Mr*  Cobden,  n«  tij, 

evinces  the  profoundest  ignorance,  or  the  most  wilful  spirit  isf 
misrepresentation.  He  thus  introduces  the  second  chapter  of 
his  pamphlet,  which  treats  of  Poland. 

*'  The  foregoing  atatement^,  with  reference  to  portioua  of  the  Russian  tfCi^tn- 
sitions,  founded  upon  uitque»tionaUU  autlmrity^  are  cMleulated  to  awuken  mime 
dotibts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  those  ^Tilings  and  speeches,  upon  the  £aith  of 
which  we  are  cnlled  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  orthodox  belief  iti  the  h*ir^tirisiitf 
tendency  of  all  the  encroachments  of  that  country ;  hut  these  facti  are  unim* 
portant,  when  we  next  have  to  refer  to  another  of  its  conqueats,  and  to  bfiof 
before  our  readers  Poland,  upon  which  haft  been  lanahed  more  falxe  urntimptit, 
deluded  sympatliyi  and  amiuhfe  ignorance,  than  on  any  other  Kubject  af  the  prp- 
aent  age.  ThU  is  a  topic,  however,  upon  which  it  behoves  us  to  e£it«rwit]i 
circumspection,  since  we  shall  have  not  only  to  encounter  the  pri'pfMaeaaiom 
of  the  ardent  and  sincere  devotee,  but  also  ii^  meet  the  uncandid  weajjOM  ti 
bigotry  and  cant.  Let  us,  therefore,  as  the  i\t\\y  sure  defence  at  a]j  timai 
against  such  antagonists,  clothe  our  argtimentj  from  the  armory  of  reatdti.  In  l^ 
panoply  of  truth.  We  will,  moreover,  rt  iteraie,/or  mt  mtil  nnt  be  misvnderttpod^  thftl 
it  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  paititaoaliif 
powers  towards  the  Polev.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  join  iu  the  vtnlici  uf 
iiuirder,  robbery,  trcaion,  peijury,  and  baseness,  wfiich  every  free  nation  and 
all  honest  men  must  award  to  Russia,  Pruaaia,  and  Auatna,  for  their  undu- 
sembled  and  unmitigated  wickedness  on  that  occaaion ;  nay,  we  will  go  further, 
and  admit  that  all  the  infhmy  with  which  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Fox  Ubournl^by 
ihe  force  of  eloquent  genius,  to  overwhelm  the  emi&sariea  of  Britwh  viotetic*  fn 
India,  was  juiitly  earned,  at  the  very  same  period,  by  the  niiniona  of  iCuflttail 
despotism  in   Poland.     But  our  qutttiM  i#,  mt  thi  cmduct  tff  Ihg  ernqn^rmw,  M 
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tk£  present,  as  compared  with  the  former  condition  of  the  conquered :  the  flrat  b  but 
an  abstract  and  barren  subject  for  the  disquisition  of  the  moralist ;  the  latter 
appeals  to  our  sympathies,  because  it  is  pregnant  with  the  destinies  rf  millions  of  our 
/ellow  creatures.'^ 

•  •••••• 

••  This  body  of  nobles  (the  Polish)  formed  the  very  worst  aristocracy  of 
ancient  or  modem  times;  putting  up  and  pulling  down  their  kings  at  pleasure, 
passing  selfish  laws,  which  gave  them  the  power  qf  life  and  death  over  their  serft^ 
wham  they  sold  and  bought  like  dogs  or  horses ;  usurping,  to  each  of  themselves, 
the  privileges  of  a  petty  sovereign,  and  denying  to  all  besides  the  meanest 
rights  of  human  beings;  and,  scorning  all  pursuits  as  degrading,  except  that 
of  the  sword,  they  engaged  in  incessant  wars  with  neighbouring  states,  or  they 
plunged  their  own  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  themselves  and  their  dependants. 

''In  speaking  of  the  Polish  nation  previously  to  the  dismemberment  of  that 
oouotry  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  we  must  not  think  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  such  as  is  implied  by  the  use  of  that  term  with  reference  to  the  Eng- 
lish or  French  nation  of  this  day :  the  mass  of  the  people  were  serfs,  who  had 
BO  legal  protection  and  no  political  rights — who  enjoyed  no  power  over  property 
of  any  kijid,  and  who  possessed  less  security  of  life  and  limb  than  has  been  lately 
extended  to  the  cattle  of  this  island  by  the  act  of  Parliament  against  cruelty  to 
•Himala  I  The  nobles,  then,  although  they  comprised  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation^ constituted  the  nation ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  the  millions  of  serfis  who 
tilled  the  soil,  worked  the  mines,  or  did  the  menial  labour  of  the  grandees,  were 
actuaUy,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  of  no  more  rank — nay,  as  we  have  shown,  they 
were  accounted  less — than  our  horses,  which,  after  the  toil  of  the  day,  lie  down 
in  security  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Martin's  benevolent  act ;  whilst  the  slave 
of  Poland  possessed  no  such  guarantee  from  the  wanton  cruelty  of  an  arbitrary 
owner." 

The  use  of  the  words  "  nobility**  and  "  aristocracy,''  when 
speaking  of  the  privileged  class  in  Poland,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  those  words,  and  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  properly  used  in  all  countries  where  the  feudal  system 
has  prevailed,  betrays  at  once  the  ignorance  or  insincerity  of 
our  author.  The  Sclavonic  "  nobility*"  of  Poland  were  not, 
as  in  the  Gothic  portions  of  Europe,  the  feudal  vassals  of  the 
crown,  nor  did  they  constitute  an  aristocratic  caste,  com- 
fffisiDg  within  its  exclusive  circle,  only  a  few  hundreds  of 
fiunilies.  In  Poland  every  soldier  was  a  ^*  noble^ — the  words 
fwbilis  and  miles  were  synonjrmous ;  but  each  noble  was  but  a 
citizen,  and  amongst  them  equality  of  a  most  democratic  nature 
prevailed.  The  law  of  primogeniture  was  unknown,  no  distinc- 
tions were  admitted,  save  on  the  ground  of  actual  service  and 
individual  merit,  and  the  titles  and  honours  which  in  other 
states  have  long  been  hereditary,  were  only  granted  for  life. 
Their  waywodes  or  military  chiefs,  their  castellans  or  governors 
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of  cai^tleB,  their  pnlatiiies  ar  IoicIgts  of  counties,  enjoyed  llirir 
authority  for  that  period  only,  and  these  officers  were 
always  nominated  by  the  king.  Five  hundre<i  ycam 
before  liberty  and  etiuality  became  the  watchword  of  the 
French  revolution,  they  were  the  favourite  principles  of  the 
Polifili  re|)ublic.  Anarchy  and  disorder  did  not  prevail  in 
that  country  because  the  throne  was  elective;  but  the 
throne  l)ecame  elective,  hc*eause  the  people  were  too  jealim* 
of  their  privileges  to  admit  of  hertnlitary  suecession^p 

TIius  the  "  nobles'*^  in  Poland  were,  in  fmrt,  what  in  modi 
times,  the  electors  are  la  constitutional  states — ihey  were 
only  class  of  the  nation  possessed  of  political  rigttin^  and  a&  a 
proof  that  the  democratic  principle  must  have  pretloniitiated 
in  their  body,  it  is  sufficient  to  slate,  that  in  the  sixteeatli 
century,  Poland  (X)s$essed  more  than  otie  miUhm-f  of  these  privi- 
leged citizens  or  ^^  nobles;J:,^  while  England,  until  the  pas$i]i|( 
of  the  Reform  BilU  did  not  nunilier  more  than  :MX\OOI^ 
electors,  and  France  at  this  day,  with  a  |KipuhilJan  of 
52,000,(K)0,  1ms  an  elective  constituency  which  doi**  tini 
amount  to  ^i«H>,(X)0. 

That  m  numerous  and  powerful  a  body  of  conatituenl* 
should  exer cist*  a  paramount  influence  in  the  state  can  scarcely 
excite  surprise ;  but  when  Mr.  Coljden  states  that  the  mibici 
of  Poland  passed  laws  which  enabled  them  to  bay  and  sell  thdr 
serfs  like  dogs  and  horses,  we  ask  the  chapter  and  the  stfctiuii  of 
the  Polisli  code  in  w liich  that  enactment  is  to  be  fiiiind ;  ami 
until  he  produces  this  autltoriiy,  we  shall  cxmtetit  ourselTcs 
with  denying,  as  concisely  as  courtesy  will  permit,  the  truth 
of  his  statement*  That  the  ancient  constitution  of  I*o!aml 
wa^  free  from  faults  we  do  not  aaeert.  The  noniadc  * 
derived  from  their  forefathers,  which  induce*!  the  i  un^ 
to  hold  optfu  meetings  of  the  elective  ImxIv,  ineiti:tid  of 
adopting  a  well  organized  system  of  re|>re4^entation — the  fbtal 
privilege  of  the  liherum  veto^  wliich  enabled  any  one  cittiai 
to  defeat  the  decision  of  the  majority ;    and  the  electiofi  of 
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•  Alifton's  ftl*lory  of  Buragm  thiring  ihg  FnmcH  HtrminHoiik 
f  See  Sufowoliikt  and  other  Polish  buromna. 

I  In  PoImtkI  a  ^rcnt  many  of  fhfM  **  ooblei*^  cultivated  the  ioil  writii   thrir 
0!A  n  )ifiiul8.     1 1  wouM  be  ridtcutotiB  to  com|>«re  aikch  i  nobility  willl  fl 
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their  kings,  carried  on  under  the  jealous  supervision,  and 
incessant  intrigues  of  powerful  neighbours,  are  sufficient, 
unfortunately,  to  account  for  the  "  anarchy''  of  Poland, 
without  attributing  to  her  legislature  crimes  of  which  it  never 
was  guilty,  or  clothing  her  "  nobles'*  with  privileges  which 
are  solely  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  Cobden's  pamphlet. 

We  ask,  also,  the  name  of  one  Polish  king  ^<  pulled 
down^  by  his  people,  during  the  last  five  hundred  years. 
Henry  of  Valois  (afterwards  Henry  III.,  of  France)  aban- 
doned the  crown  of  Poland,  when  the  death  of  Charles  IX. 
opened  to  him  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  his  native  land. 
But  although  Henry  left  Poland  in  secret,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Diet,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  yet 
the  term  of  one  year  was  fixed  for  his  return ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  lapse  of  the  prescribed  time,  that  the  throne  was 
declared  vacant. 

The  only  other  instance  of  abdication  that  we  are  aware  of, 
was  that  of  John  Casimir.  When  that  nobl&-minded  monarch 
fidt  that  his  advanced  age,  and  the  increasing  misfortunes  of 
his  native  land  (the  country  being  attacked  and  plundered  by 
the  Muscovites,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Swedes),  rendered  him 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  he 
resigned  the  important  trust  confided  to  him,  and  deposited 
his  crown  with  the  Diet.  The  following  simple  but  touching 
address^  bears  witness  to  his  motives  for  taking  this  step : — 

"  People  of  Poland, 

**  It  is  now  two  hundred  yean  that  you  have  been  go- 
verned by  my  fiuialy.  The  reign  of  my  ancestors  is  passed,  and  mine  is  going 
t9  cipire.  Fatigued  by  the  labours  of  war,  the  cares  of  tlie  cabinet,  and  the 
weigfat  of  age ;  oppressed  with  the  burthens  and  solicitudes  of  a  reign  of  more 
Aan  twenty-one  years,  I,  your  king  and  father,  return  into  your  hands  what  the 
world  esteems  above  all  things — a  crown ;  and  choose  for  my  throne  six  feet  of 
ctftb,  where  I  shall  sleep  in  peace  with  my  fathers." 

Is  this  pulling  down  kings?  The  power  of  the  Polish 
kings,  as  in  all  free  states,  was  indeed  strictly  limited,  but 
the  love  and  respect  they  enjoyed  were  not  less  sincere  than 
the  reluctant  loyalty  claimed  by  the  absolute  monarchs  of 
Europe.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  a  circumstance  of 
which  the  Poles  are  justly  proud,  that  there  is  no  instance  in 
their  history,  of  a  king  being  put  to  death  by  his  subjects. 
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wlitle  in    Huii&ia,   uotwithstanding   Uie  ahji'ct  iervitucie  aiid 
blind  ol>edience  of  the  nobles^  ol most  ever \  i        *t.i| 

by  violence  or  poison,  the  result  of  court  in  :    .^       ,   i  th 

the  names  of  parents,  consorts^  and  sons  iiui  iii]fre<|u<n]t]y 
figure* 

It  is  not  denied  that  in  the  year  157^-Hi  period  of  dinarder 
unfairly  selected — the  Polish  peasantrv  were  in  a  state  of 
serfage,  and  were,  as  in  other  parts  of  Eurtfpe,  adscrtpH 
glebcB,  But  does  ^Ir.  Cobdcn  mean  to  urge  this  as  a  reproach 
to  which  the  Poles  alone  are  obnoxious?  If  we  consider 
the  ancient  state  of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  society  were  everywhere  bereaved  of  liieir  ptfriftmal 
liberty,  and  lived  entirely  at  the  will  of  their  niantera. 
Every  one  that  was  not  noble  was  a  slave;  the  peasani$ 
were  sold  along  with  the  land;  the  few  inhabitants  of  cities 
were  not  in  a  better  condition  ;  even  the  gentry  tliein?«elv» 
were  subjected  to  a  long  train  of  subordination  under  the 
great  barons,  or  chief  vassals  of  the  crown.  The  lati^t 
laws  which  we  find  in  England  for  enforcing  or  regulating 
this  species  of  servitude,  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
the  Seventh ;  the  ancient  statutes  on  the  suhjeei  remaltt 
still  It nrepeuled  by  parliament  X  and  H  was  not  tiil  thr  md 
of  EltzaMh^  u  e.  1603,  that  the  distinction  of  villain  «^'J 
freeman  was  totally,  though  insensibly,  abolished^. 

Now  it  appears  fn>m  M.  Malte  Brunts  im]xirtant  wtiri^f, 
that  in  theyearl3n,  a  **  universal  statute  waspaAsed  in  a  Diet 
"  convened  by  Casimir  at  Wisli^a,''  the  object  of  which  wai 
to  repress  the  ambition  of  the  noblen,  and  to  protect  the  righl 
of  the  peasantry  ;  and  whicli,  amongst  other  imjx>rtant  pi^ 
visions,  enacted,  '*  that  every  peasant  ill  treated  by  his  mai^trr, 
••  might  !*ell  his  property,  and  withdraw  himself  to  whatrrij 
•*  place  he  thought  proper.  These  laws  of  CaMniir," 
tinues  iVIalte  Brun,  **  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  A'ing 
**  the  Peasant fi — a  title  far  more  honorable  than  that  of  ^r«r/» 
"  which  posterity  has  alsui  assigned  to  him.** 

Again,  ProfHsor  Lelewel,  in  his  **  Essai  IliKtc»tique  sur  la 
•*  Lifgislation  Polonaise,  Civile  et  CriDunelkvjusc|u'ay  tempt  dn 


•    //wxnr^j  fiutnrtf  oj  EnglauH, 

^   TuhUau  4t  iti  FohgHtt  AHcicnnt  #f  Modtmet  p.  170,  fifUJt*rlay  »d.  1141. 
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^  JagdloDs,  depuis  Tannee  9S0,  jusqu'en  1430,""  thus  speaks  of 
the  same  code  of  Wisliga : — "  The  Statute  of  Wisli9a  binds 
**  equally  the  nobility  and  the  peasants. — The  articles  of  this 
^  code  speak  more  frequently  of  the  nobles,  although  they 
^*  apply  to  the  peasants  also,  and  frequently  have  a  direct 
"  reference  to  them.*" 

That  the  condition  of  the  Polish  peasant  became  more 
depressed  as  the  national  misfortunes  of  his  country  increased 
— that,  in  ccHnmon  with  every  other  class,  he  experienced  the 
effects  of  foreign  intrigue,  hostile  invasion,  and  an  incessant 
state  of  warfare — ^is  an  historical  fact  which  we  do  not  deny ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  which  neither  justifies  or  palliates  the  broad 
assertions  of  the  Manchester  Manufacturer.  The  Poles  have 
so  completely  identified  the  achievement  of  their  national 
independence  with  the  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  these  two  objects  are  so  blended  in  their  minds,  that  they 
never  contemplate  the  one  event  without  combining  with  it 
the  other  as  a  necessary  consequence.  Thus  the  peasant,  in 
common  with  every  other  class  of  society,  looks  to  the  eman- 
cipation  of  his  country  as  a  means  of  securing  to  him  a  happier 
lot,  and  feels  his  destiny  to  be  wound  up  with  the  regeneration 
of  his  native  land.  Of  the  existence  of  these  feelings,  there 
are  abundant  proofs. 

First, — In  the  memorable  political  and  social  reform  effected 
in  Poland,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nation,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  3rd  May,  1791*. 

Secondly. — In  the  Constitution  of  the  Duchy  qf  Warsaw 
in  1807,  which  declared  that  all  classes  were  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law. 

Thirdly. — In  the  insurrection  of  1881,  and  the  proof  the 
Polish  nation  thereby  gave,  of  its  unanimous  determination  not 

*  Tbe  Constitution  of  the  3rd  May  doubtless  is  not  such  a  measure  of  reforin 
as  would  be  adopted  at  the  present  day ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  surrounding  despotic  govern- 
ments,  it  can  only  be  looked  at  as  a  iioble  effort  made  by  tlie  Poles  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  an  antiquated  and  vicious  system  of  legislation.  The  fastidious 
Mr.  Cobden  is  dissatisfied  with  this  Constitution ;  but  Charles  James  Fox  said  it 
was  "  a  work  in  which  every  friend  to  reasonable  liberty  must  be  sincerely  inte- 
**  rested  ;*'  and  Edmund  Burke  declared  that  "  humanity  must  glory  and  rejoice, 
''  when  it  considers  the  change  in  Poland."  Hie  Poles  must  seek  consolation  in 
these  opinions  for  the  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Cobden. 


nv 
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to  abanrlon  its  nationality,  or  surrender  its  cItiI  and  political 
privilefTL's*^ — privileges  which  belong  to  it  of  rij^ht  as 
independently  of  the  stuls  of  charters  and  the  oath^  ui 

Such  are  the  pi*oafs  given  by  the  Poles  of  their  altachui»il 
to  constitutional  liberty,  and  such  are  tlie  i^  m  f  ,»f 
the  pet>p1e  of  Poland,  for  the  just  and  liberal   ^  il 

class,  which,  posses&etl  in  fomitsr  times  of  exclusive  rights, 
witliout  a  sjinguinary  revolution,  and  not  goaded  in  the  |iath 
of  liberality  by  a  *'  pressure  from  without^^  voluntaiily  sur- 
rendered those  social  privileges,  which  were  opposed  to  tht: 
jjrogress  of  civilization,  and  the  existence  of  which  may  U? 
tracetl  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  condition  of  Kicicty 
in  wliich  they  had  their  origin. 

It  only  remains  for  u%  to  notice,  with  Mr.  Cobdeii^  **  tlie 
'*  present  as  compareti  with  the  former  condition  of  the  tioa- 
**  quered/'* 

The  following  is  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Lardnt  r^s  rahiiu^C 
Cyclopa?dia-f',  upon  which  Mr.  Cobden  relies: — 

**  The  condition  of  die  country  bad  continued  to  improve  bcyoinj  ^^  pri  *■;• 
dent ;  at  no  former  period  of  her  history,  wus  iJie  puUti^'  wealth  »o  great  w  w 
generally  diffused.  Bridges  and  public  roAds*  construcled  at  iiti  viionng 
expense,  frecjuently  At  the  eost  of  the  CzaT'i  ireusury  i  the  multitude  of  new  h« 
tationS}  remarkable  for  a  neatness  and  a  regard  to  domeatic  comfort  i  • 
observed;  the  eiubeUi&hmentB  introduced  into  the  buildings,  not  i^i  'ic 

rich,  but  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics;  the  encouragement  ulforded.  utid  «^4^frt^ 
aiTorded,  by  tlie  govcrnraent,  to  cvety  useful  branch  of  industry!  thf*  pro^tv^ 
made  by  agriculture  in  particular,  the  foundation  of  Polish  pr  •  -h-  atut- 

mulation,  on  all  sidea  of  natiooalf  and  individual  wealth;, 6n  >  I,  theii 

happy  countenances  of  the  iuferior  clas#cs  of  society — exhibited  u  ^wtidt-r tul  ctJto- 

•  We  liave  not  Kpace  to  insert  that  portion  of  the  Coustitution  of  '  "'j 

gives  to  the  pea.<?xiniry  their  political  rights  ;  but  we  quote  the  law  tn  ^ 

Diet  on  the  I9thof  May^  1^31,  far  the  organization  of  a  oatioi 
in  the  provinces  of  Lithuania  and  Volhyina,  &c.  &c,  ;  an  org:tt 
been  previously  established  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  by  the  Coti>tiiu 

Art.  4. —  In  the  election  of  the  Lithuanijio  and   ]rtuA«D-PolUl> 
Assembliea,  the  right  of  voting  is  given  to  the  inliabiunts  of  towns  ttad  vi 
who  ore  possessed  ©f  a  freehold  property — to  the  secular  clergy— to  all  lir 
merclianta — to  doctors  of  law,  divinity,  and  medicine — to  professors  and  I 
to  advocate*,  attorneys,  artiste,  and  arttsans~to  all  master  trad««meii- 
(inally  to  every  fanner  paying  a  hxed  rent  (however  small). 

The  12th  Article  declares  that  every  proprietor  having  a  right  of  votiog,  I 
lieing  thirty  years  of  age,  may  be  elected  a  deputy. 

t  We  venture  to  predict,  that,  if  auoUier  odition  of  Dr.  Lardoef's  Cya 
ij«  published,  it  v?iU  contain  Juster  views  of  the  cooclitiou  of  duU  country  tluin 
the  article  here  referred  u\ 
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trut  to  what  had  lately  been.  The  most  immense  of  markets,  Russia — a  market 
aii  but  cloud  to  the  rest  of  £ifroy>tf~afibrded  constant  activity  to  the  manufactu- 
rer. To  prove  this  astonishing  progress  from  deplorable,  hopeless  poverty  to 
socceasftil  enterprise,  let  one  fact  suffice.  In  1815,  there  were  scarcely  one  hun- 
dred looms  for  coarse  woollen  cloths ; — at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection 
of  1830,  there  were  six  thousand." 

Poland  is  a  convenient  word  for  writers  to  use,  who  are 
either  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  or  wish  to  misrepresent 
the  actual  condition  of  that  country.  Poland^  properly 
speaking,  includes  within  its  limits  all  the  territory  it  possessed 
previously  to  the  partition  of  1772.  The  duchy  of  Posen, 
now  belonging  to  Prussia ;  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  the  share 
of  the  spoil  allotted  to  Austria;  the  provinces  of  Lithu- 
ania, Podolia,  Volhynia,  a  part  of  Livonia,  and  the  Ukraine ; 
the  parts  ^^  seized  with  robber-hand*^  by  Russia,  may  each 
be  called  Poland  with  as  much  propriety  as  that  portion  of 
the  nation  designated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  '^  the  King- 
"  dom  of  Poland,*"  and  of  which  Warsaw  was  the  capital. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  right  understanding  of  this 
passage,  to  bear  in  mind  that  Poland  here  means  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  as  the  allu- 
sion to  the  period  between  1815  and  1830  clearly  proves. 

Now,  the  progress  made  by  this  p(N:tion  of  Poland  during 
the  time  referred  to,  and  which  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Lardner  s  Cyclopaedia,  as  an 
instance  of  the  advantage  cmiferred  by  Russian  protection ;  we 
should  adduce  as  a  proof,  amounting  to  demonstration,  of  the 
benefits  which  would  result  from  excluding  Russian  protection 
altogether,  and  from  giving  to  the  Poles  a  free  constitution, 
dvil  liberty,  and  social  rights.  It  is  not  a/oc/  that  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  was  under  Russian  protection  (in  the  Musco- 
vite sense  of  the  word)  from  1815  to  1830,  and  the  Poles  took 
up  arms  precisely  because  Russia  was  determined  to  inflict  her 
protection  upon  them,  and  destroy  the  constitution  under 
which  their  material  interests  had  begun  to  flourish,  in  defiance 
of  an  incessant  system  of  intrigue  and  jealous  interference, 
which  violated  their  social  rights,  and  arrested  the  free  course 
of  justice. 

If  Mr.  Cobden  really  wished  to  show  the  benefits  of  Russian 
protection,  he  would  have  inquired  into  the  actual  condition 
of  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  which  have 
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been  under  the  immediate  and  despotic  control  of  UiiMa  siuce 
the  part  it  ions.  He  would  there  have  found  the  serf  dfprivcd 
of  all  hoj>e  {itave  one)  of  meliorating  his  condition ;  he  wotild 
there  have  found  men  "  sold  like  dogg  and  horses'' — a  genuine 
iVluscovite  usage,  in  practice  only  where  Ruiiman  uka^e«» 
Russian  knouts,  and  the  benign  rule  of  tfie  Czar,  have 
superseded  the  free  institutions  of  Poland*— where  violctictr 
and  corruption  have  usurped  the  authority  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Cobden,  as  the  panegyrist  of  the  Russian  Government, 
should  also  have  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  the  condition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  since  the  late  contest ;  and  his  readers 
would  have  furmetl  their  own  opinion  of  the  "  huiiumity'^of 
that  Goverument,  which,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  hoi 
dragged  5,000  families  from  their  homes,  and  btmished  them 
into  Siberia*.  Mr.  Cobden's  readers  would  also  have  knowti 
what  he  meant  by  **  security  given  to  life  and  property,**  when 
he  to!d  them  of  a  child's  property  plundered,  because  his  fatl 
had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  patriotism,  or  of  a  fathi 
fortune  confiscated,  because  a  sou  had  joined  his  counlrymen 
in  exile. 

It  is  not  the  turbulence  of  a  few  discontented  nobles  that 
renders  the  presence  of  ^00,000  armed  Russians  in  Pohnid 
necessary.  It  was  not  the  affection  of  a  grateful  j>eaple  for  a 
just  and  liberal  monarch,  that  urged  the  Czar  to  thrcntcn 
Warsaw  with  destruction  from  the  cannon  of  the  newt 
erected  citadel,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Cobden  or 
Russian  coadjutors,  to  tell  the  Polish  peaaant  that  he  itint 
nothing  to  gain  from  the  independence  of  his  native  land.  lie 
knows  better.  He  knows  that  his  only  hope  of  breaking  tlic 
fetters  which  gall  him,  is  in  the  achievement  of  that  indepen- 
dence— he  knows  he  is  tww  a  slave — he  knows  he  would  then 
be  a  freeman ;  and  his  heart  beats  high,  ami  his  arm  is  nerv«?d 
for  the  coming  contest. 

Our  exhausted   space  obliges   us   to  take   leave    of  Mr. 


•  Mr,  Cobden  states,  that  by  a  Vk.rAt  of  the  Ihh  (21  tt)  November,  lSai|  iW 
Klusidan  Government  ortlercd  5,000  l*ole$  to  be  sent  into  the  Steppes  vt  An 
ThU  is  An  irror  ;    5,000  famiikt    were  ordi-red  from  one  proviticr  {VtM 
Jilnne;  unil  others  were  wiit  frotn  Lithuania,  V»lhynlA,  &c.  &c.      T^^^     •" 
were  not  token  extlusivcly  frtiiw  the  *'  order  of  rhc  Gentry/*  u  ni 
Cobden,  bnt  wcrt  ehiefly  «frioulttiruit»^lbe  quirt  inhjnbitantj  of  t^ie  ^    > 
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Cobden,  without  noticing  tlie  Srd  and  4th  chapters  of  his 
pamphlet.  On  the  Balance  of  Powers  and  The  useless- 
nes8  of  armed  protection  of  Commerce ;  but  we  regret 
this  the  less,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  detailed 
answer  to  it,  than  the  limits  of  a  Review  permit,  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  published.  As  friends  of  the  Polish  emigrants 
in  England,  we  reject  the  apologetic  expression  of  sympathy 
(see  note,  p.  ^)  which  he  tenders  to  them.  The  Poles, 
however,  are  a  brave  people,  and  generosity  and  courage 
are  ever  found  united ;  the  emigrants  themselves  may  therefore 
forgive  Mr.  Cobden  for  the  attempt  he  has  made,  to  drop 
poison  into  their  overflowing  cup  of  bitterness.  As  Eng- 
lishmen, we  can  only  express  a  hope,  that  the  next  time  he 
appears  in  print,  it  will  be  as  the  advocate  of  constitutional 
fireedom — as  the  friend  of  social  advancement— of  humanity 
— not  as  the  champion  of  despotism. 


Aeticlk  VII. 

Pelham ;  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman^  S^c,  S^c.  4*c. 
The  last  Days  of  Pompeii — Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  Tribunes. 

By  the  Author  of  Pelham, 
(TDonnelly  <!}•(?.  cj-c.  SfC,     The  Princess ;  or^  the  Beguine,  By 

Lady  Morgan. 
The  Wife  and  Woman'^s  Reward,    By  the  Honourable  Mrs. 

NoHTON. 

The  Two  Friends.    By  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 
The  Disinherited,  ^c,  ^c.     The  Devoted,     By  the  Authoress 

of  The  Disinherited,  Flirtation,  S^c. 
Mothers  and  Daughters,  Sfc.  Sfc.  Sfc. 
Mrs.  Armytage ;  or.  Female  Domination,     By  the  Authoress 

of  Mothers  and  Daughters, 

The  most  productive  branch  of  commerce  in  modem  litera- 
ture seems  to  be  that  of  fiction  in  prose, — and,  it  may  be 
added,  in  the  mass,  the  least  valuable.  The  reason  of  all  this 
is  plain. 

Romances  and  novels,  its  great  staple,  proceed  under  the 
double  stimulant  of  being  in  the  most  general  demand,  and  the 
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i>iost  easily  produeetl*  All  readers — the?  nctivts  the  ifi<loU'Qt, 
the  ignorant,  tlie  informed,  the  frivoloiia,  ami  the  scrkiinH  «tt 
turn  over  tlie  pages  oi'  the  la-^l  new  novel,  friini  the  vxirimift 
impulses  of  recreation,  curiusitj,  killing  lime,  and  having 
something  to  talk  about.  The  more  discerning  or  fajitidioiH 
give  only  a  transient  and  indiff*eretit  glance,  whilst  the  nmh 
of  readers  surrenders  its  easy  faith  to  the  puffn  prelimtnary 
issued  by  the  author  or  the  publisher  or  both  confedcnited^ 
through  the  daily  an*!  periodical  press. 

The  novel,  again,  is  the  most  easy  and  tempting  of  all  lite- 
rary fabrics.  It  recjuires  some  art  and  study  to  convey  plausjhlr 
common  places  in  tolerable  metre.  Verse  making  is  an  ai^cum- 
pHshment.  But  prose  is,  as  it  were,  our  niotlier  tongue,  whidi 
we  have  l?een  talking  all  our  lives ;  very  few,  in  these  davs, 
like  M.  Jourdain,  without  knowing  it*  There  is,  consequentlv. 
little  difficulty  in  making  prose  the  vehicle  of  individual  am- 
celts  and  fancies,  and  there  are  few  perK)ns,  com  pa  rati  v  el  Vj  who 
have  not  enough  of  those  visions  of  self-^complaisant  vanity  and 
imaginative  power  which  furnisti  forth  a  readable  novel.  We 
have  met  with  a  French  comedy,  entitled  "  Les  V  isionnair 
of  which  it  is  the  ground  work,  that  generally  s]>efiking,  eac 
individual  unit  of  the  social  aggregate  lives  and  moved  much 
less  in  the  surnnuiding  realities  of  life  than  in  an  unrttd 
world  of  self-created,  self-flatteriug,  beau-ideal  illusions: — 
**  Nous  voyons  tous  les  jours  panni  nous,^  says  the  dr]k 
matist,  speaking  of  the  |>ers<)r»ages  and  the  self-delusions 
exhibited  in  his  play, — "  des  esprits  semblables  qui  petismii 
**  pour  le  moins  d'aussi  grandes  extravagances — a'ih  ne  let 
**  dimmt  pasT  There  is  in  this  distinction  as  much  truth  m 
acuteness,  Self-c^onceit,  like  lunacy,  has  cunning  enough  to 
hide  its  fantasies;  and  the  fumes  of  imagination  which  tlic 
generality    have  discretion   enough    to  conceal    in  t^  ti 

persons,  and  in  ordinary  discourse,  find  a  s^ife  and  >  1 

vehicle  in  a  novel  or  romance.  Not  only  literary  knowlt'dge, 
but  observation  of  the  w^orld  may  thus  be  dispensed  with. 

We,  of  course,  speak  only  of  the  c*on>mon  and  inferior  < 
of  novels*    That  form  of  writing  can  be  and  hasbi*t*fi  i  ^i- 

servient  to  the  highest  interests  of  human   reason  uiu.  ^- 
What  didactic  treatise  could  teach  man  the  true  knowk*dgr  i 
religious  toleration  and  human  charity,  ^th  the  farility 
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ncy  of  the  **  Inginti  F  The  pleadings  of  the  aiithoiv 
in  the  ca^es  of  the  Che%'alier  Labarre,  aiid  the  furaih*es  of 
^4ihi«  ami  Sirven  may  have  done  much  to  purify  French  juris- 
rudence  of  perseiuition,  and  the  French  tribunals  of  fanaticism ; 
\tt  his  romance  insinuated  the  light  of  reason,  toleration*  cha- 
ty,  and  humanity,  thmugh  society  at  large. 
The  asBociation  of  Voltaire  with  Scott  may  be  thought  in- 
[jngnious — but  the  incongruity  is  only  in  seeming.  We  do 
5t  know  a  more  instructive  view  of  persecution  and  fanaijcism, 
nd  the  delirious  inhumanity  with  which  they  innoculate  indi- 
liduab  and  muUitudeSj  than  may  be  obtained  from  the  perusal 
Scotfs  Tales.  Whether  he  abused  or  only  used, — trans- 
ssed  or  only  asserted — tliat  licence  with  historic  truth, 
ifhich  belongs  to  the  writer  of  historical  romance,  we  will 
[^t  here  stop  to  inquire:  but  we  venture  to  say  that  no 
listoriauy  whether  phik>sophical  narrator,  or  mere  chronicler 
the  events  of  British  history  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
(iveft  such  strong  and  salutaiy  impressions  of  those  unhappy 
chimeras  of  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  which,  under 
the  abused  name  of  religious  conscience,  have  made  men 
regard  each  other  with  the  instincts  of  mutual  hatred  and 
mutual  destruction.  The  historian  but  enriches  the  memory 
-the  novelli?it  enlightens  the  mind  ;  the  latter  is  a  great 
[iralist,  like  the  father  of  poetry— 

Quif  quid  sit  putchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
PWniilji  ac  meViiis  Chrysippo  et  Crnntore  dieiL 

In  what  discourse  or  treatise — however  leametl,  eloquent, 
[id  laboured — shall  we  find  tlie  ethics  of  domestic  life  treated 
ith  so  much  depth,  purity,  and  persuasion,  tis  in  the  Clarissa 
»f  Richardson,  and  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ?  But 
VQ  nmst  turn  away  from  the  masterpieces  of  emotion  and 
lumour,  character  and  invention,  which  adorned  EngHsli 
iterature  and  improved  English  style  during  the  last  century: 
the  mention  of  them  would  be  relevant  only  by  contrast  in 
|lreoting  the  novels  of  the  present  day.  Less,  however,  is  to 
^  charged  upon  the  want  of  capacity  among  the  writers,  than 
upon  the  depravation  of  the  public  taste* 

The  sphere  of  novel  reacting  has  become  wider  than  ever. 
It  has  enlarged,  and  continues  to  enlarge  every  day.  But  whilst 
il  giuns  in  numbers,  it  loses  in  quality  ;  more  especially  since 
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the  disapiK'uranee  of  Scult  from  the  dcene.  The  hSghiT  vhm 
uF  novel  readers  has  since  greatly  ilhnMnVhe«l.  I'Wre  in 
popular  and  clever  novel  writers,  but  none  of  *uch  j^eniuv 
and  consideratioTi,  that  their  la&t  publications  may  be  wen 
lying  open  on  the  study  tableB  of  men  holding  a  ctrtmn 
station  in  public  affairs,  in  the  learned  professions^  or  even  Iti 
literature. 

The  taste  for  novel  reading  is  vitiated  and  dcbo;^  bv  Uie 
most  offensive  species  of  vulgarity •  There  are,  fir&t,  tlve  tuft- 
hunting  readers,  who  will  devour  anything  recomuieiuleil  by 
the  tinsel  and  glitter  of  a  stii-disant  aristocratic  or  T  V* 

name  in  the  title  page^  or  in  the  lKX>ksciler's  pulf  j*  i  _p,i  i^  lu^ 
People  too  remote  from  the  region  called  high  life,  toliave  any 
personal  knowledge  of  it — and  without  sagacity  or  sti  ■  ti 

to  observe  and  estimate  it  from  a  distance,  at  its  pru^  t*, 

take  up  these  novels  by  way  of  guides  to  tlie  language,  titr 
manners,  the  habits,  the  costume  of  an  unknown  land.  They 
would  know  how  dukes  and  duchesses,  lord  Chtirleses  and  lady 
Carolines  talk,  dress,  eat,  drink,  laugh,  yawn,  and  apply  ibcir 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  extent  to  which  this  im.«tjird 
curiosity  prevails,  may  be  judged  by  the  industry  with  which 
it  is  purveyed  for  in  the  newspapers.  The  most  conspicuuuf 
columns,  and  the  most  attractive  type,  are  devoted  to  the 
'*  court  news,^  and  **  fashionable  movements,"' — and  this  for  the 
edification  of  people  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  nvart 
real  concern  with  fashion  and  the  court,  than  with  the  doti>j 
in  Saturn. 

This  is  lamentable,  even  as  a  degrading  abuse  of  the 
powerful  moral  engine  in  the  world  -  the  public   prc» 
free  and  civilized    people  : — but  the   fault  is  with   the  con- 
sumers.    A  profitable  demand  will  be  supplie<l  by  thode  who 
despise  both  the  article  autl  the  persons  who  ai'c  fotili^li  L*niiu(4i 
to  have  a  fancy  for  it. 

It  is  further  a  matter  of  reproach  and  shame,  tii^xl  li\i>  ' 
appetite  is  peculiar  to  our  country.     The  French    new>|.i|' 
press  disdains — doubtless  because  its  readers  would  disdain 
— such  trash.     A  knowledge  of  the  English  li 
general  in  France,  or  at  least  in  Paris,  that  thi    ' 
are  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  rcailing^rooms  and  cxill 
houses  of  that  capital.     When  a  Frenchman  sees  in  them 
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curious  variety  of  petticoats,  emblazoned  according  to  the  rules 
and  nomenclature  of  the  millinery  art,  which  were  presented 
to  her  gracious  majesty,  at  her  last  drawing-room,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  some  five-hundred  ladies,  from  my  lady  duchess  to 
my  lady  mayoress  — dividing  the  London  newspapers  of  the 
day  with  the  debates  in  parliament, — he  views  this  anomaly 
first  with  astonishment,  and  then  with  derision. 

This  pitiful  folly  seems  to  be  of  two  kinds :  first,  the  silly 
and  grovelling  worship  of  tufts  and  titles ;  next,  the  vain 
aspirings  of  a  sickly  vanity,  pretending  to  things  at  once 
incongruous,  inaccessible,  and  not  worth  the  pursuit. — Where 
18  that  sense  of  independence,  that  feeling  of  self-respect, 
scorning  to  seek  an  insecure  and  awkward  footing  beyond  its 
proper  and  rightful  sphere,  which  should  accompany  and 
characterize  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  middle  classes 
—even  in  those  sons  and  daughters,  who  owe  to  the  industrious 
and  skilful  toil  of  their  parents  their  own  leisure  to  read 
novels? 

It  was  this  paltry  compound  of  curiosity  and  pretension  that 
produced  the  inundation  of  fashionable  novels,  so  called,  which 
over-ran  its  bounds — then  receded  from  the  high-water  mark, 
— and  of  the  return  of  which  there  are  some  signs  at  this 
season.  The  abuse  is,  however,  we  repeat,  chargeable  upon 
the  public  taste.  Stuffed  figures,  clad  in  counterfeit  finery, 
pretending  to  represent  dukes,  dandies,  and  the  intervening 
gradations — pasteboard  interiors  rendered  imposing  by  the 
nomenclature  of  upholstery ;  flimsy  or  vapid  dialogue,  made 
up  of  certain  cant  terms  relating  to  Tattersall'*s,  the  opera, 
Crockford's,  and  Almack^s, — and  of  names  and  scraps  from 
the  French  art  of  cookery,  with  a  copious  sprinkling  of  the 
most  barbarous  Anglo-French  phrases  —  all  these  will  con- 
tinue to  furnish  forth  novels  of  high  life,  in  three  volumes, 
whilst  there  are  people  ignorant  and  foolish  enough  to  be 
gratified,  or  duped  by  them.  Such  is  the  diligence  in  pro- 
coring  entertaining  knowledge  for  this  large  class  of  readers, 
that  female  writers  venture  to  give  descriptive  and  dramatic 
scenes  from  clubs  and  gaming-houses,  the  morning  orgies  and 
afternoon  breakfasts  in  the  apartments  of  single  lords  and 
gentlemen  in  their  private  apartments  at  the  Bond  Street 
hotels ;  of  which  they  could  not,  without  insult  to  them,  be 
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supposed  to  know  more  than  they  do  of  what  pawes  m 
lodge  of  freemasons. 

In  the  foregoing  ohservations,  we  have  had  chiefly  in  view 
novels  and  their  authors,  of  which  we  shall  take  no  further 
or  more  particular  notice.     Those  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  are  taken  at  random  (not  selected),  as  among  the  raiwl  I 
distinguished  for  talent  and   popularity.     There   are  others 
which  might  be  placed  in  the  list,  if  our  sjiacc  admitted  of  it- 1 
We  say  this  to  guard  against  tlie  supposition  of  invidious  pro- 1 
ference  or  injustice. 

It  was  our  intention  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  lady  nov^j 
ists;    we  have  introduced   Mr.  Bulwer  for  several  rrasoos. 
One  is,  his  popularity  and  influence  in   the  1"  -  of  the' 

day: — another  is,  that  Mr,  Bulwers  talent  an  ^    r,  asan 

author,  partake  of  the  sex.  Mr.  Bulwer's  deficiency,  in  emtm* 
tially  masculine  power,  is  never  more  apparent  than  whim  he 
most  labours  to  disguise  it,  by  tlie  aflectation  of  deep  tbotigbt 
and  vigorous  expression ;  whilst  his  vanity  of  authorship  b  so  | 
overweening  and  susceptible,  under  the  lightest  touch  of  criti- 
cism, that  he  frets  and  rails  with  more  tlian  feminine  wtmkni^  | 
and  sometimes  with  a  want  of  good  sense  and  good  taste,  whidi 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  his  own. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  of  these  escapes  of  temper  laty 
be  observed  in  his  recent  preface  to  one  of  his  novels,  rtM»u«l 
by  Mr.  Colbum  from  his  mint  of  cheap  publications.  It 
was  intended  as  a  reply  to  M*me  strictures  which  we  made  cm 
his  writings^  but  accompanied  with  a  frank  admission  of  Im 
talents,  in  a  fonner  number  of  this  Review.  We  will  not  rctmtt 
or  qualify  the  lil^eral  donation ;  and  as  to  the  petuliincc  and 
personalities,  indulged  in  by  Idm  with  a  sort  of  mclanchdy 
self-complacency — we  regarded  them  at  the  time,  as  thrj' 
seemed  to  be  regarded  by  otlier  jR»ople,  witli  aurpri^ 
pity — and  we  will  not  now  do  Mr,  Hulwer  the  iiiii 
revive  or  ret*ur  to  them.  We  must,  however,  notic.  l 
that  was  tangibly  intelligible  in  his  assertions  and  compNtHs^ 

**  I  can,"  says  ^h\  Bulvvir,  ^^  afford   hi^  (the   •■  ^'*) 

*'  censure — ^but  why  shouUl  he  mis-state,  as  well  as n  IFe 

**  attributes  to  me  phrases  and  expressions  in  IVlham  which  Vt 
«*  never  used  in  that  work.     To  be  taught   iti.  1\-c^ 

**  is  a  bttle  too  good.^     Passing  over  Mr.  Bui  ^  iif* 
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ference  to  censure  at  a  moment  when  he  is  fuming,  like  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary,  we  will  only  remark,  that  he  has  not  ventured 
to  specify  oneexpression  or  phrase  mis-stated  by  us.  We  presume 
him  to  allude  to  our  notice  of  the  glaring  solecism,  committed  by 
him  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "  ma  belief  and  "  man  mignon^ 
gallant  familiarities  (we  repeat)  interchanged  among  the 
ci-devant  promenaders  of  the  Palais  Royal, — not  in  the 
accomplished  circles  of  the  Chauss^e  d^Antin.  Mr.  Bulwer 
says,  "  They  are  never  used  in  that  work.**  We  wrote  of 
^  Pelham,^  from  the  impression  of  a  by  no  means  recent 
perusal — but  such  an  impression  as  remains  ui)on  the  memory 
after  the  perusal  of  a  work  of  great  cleverness,  notwithstand- 
ing its  offences  against  sense  and  taste.  The  denial  of  Mr. 
Bulwer  somewhat  startled  us,  and  we  took  the  trouble  to  glance 
anew  ov^  its  pages.     In  Vol.  I.,  page  205,  Mr.  Bulwer''s  hero, 

at  a  literary  dinner  given  by  "  the  Marquis  d'*Al '^  is  thus 

addressed  by  a  lady  of  the  party  crying  aloudy  ^^  Pelham,  mon 
^  jolt  petit  mignon,  I  have  not  seen  you  for  an  age— do  give 
•*  me  your  arm."  It  will  be  observed  that,  writing  from  me- 
mory, we  overlooked  the  epithets  and  understated  the  offence. 
Again,  in  Vol.  III.,  page  109,  we  find  the  following  gallant 
colloquy  passing  between  Mr.  Pelham  and  a  lady  in  the  ball- 
room of  a  duchess: — *^  Let  us  join  the  waltzers.^  ^^  I  am 
"  engaged."  "  I  know  it — Do  you  think  I  would  dance  with 
"  any  woman  who  was  not  engaged?  There  would  be  no 
^  triumph  to  one^s  vanity,  in  that  case.  AllonSj  ma  beUe, 
"  you  must  prefer  me  to  an  engagement."  Possibly  Mr. 
Bulwer  has  expunged  these  solecisms  from  the  Pelham  of  the 
cheap  publication ;  and  when  he  wrote  the  above  inconsiderate 
denial,  forgot  that  he  had  ever  penned  them. 

We  will  not  retort  mis-statement  upon  Mr.  Bulwer,  but  we 
will  show  that  he  is  not  more  liable  to  forget  what  he  has 
himself  written  than  to  misapprehend  what  is  written  by  others. 
*•  The  object  of  the  Review,"  says  he,  *'  is  capital.  Its  pro- 
^  spectus  declares  it  set  up,  because  literature  is  in  a  very  low 
•*  state."  The  writer  of  this  paper  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  composition  of  that  able  prospectus  than  Mr.  Bulwer 
himself.  He  is  therefore  at  liberty  to  express  his  individual 
opinion  of  its  force  and  precision  of  thought  and  style ;  and 
having  particularly  referred   to  it,  he  not  only  denies  Mr. 
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Bulwer's  "  capital  object,"'  but  is  enabled  to  prove  that  of 
which  the  proof  is  most  difficult,  a  negative — by  citing  the  rial 
object  of  this  Review,  as  it  is  stated  expressly — f«ar.  '*  cullinj^ 
'*  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  close  connec'tton  which 
**  exists  between  the  progress  of  social  and  int'U'"<'*«>:i1  u}u 
"  provement  in  England  and  in  other  countries/ 

**  By  the  byer  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  *'  what  do  Uay  (J'he 
**  Briiiah  and  Foreign  Review)  mean  by  talking  of  novels 
**  as  ephemeral?"^  We  ask,  in  return,  what  Mr,  Bulwcr 
means  by  this  question  ?  Can  he  misapprehend  so  unscrupu* 
lously  as  to  intimate  that  we  declared  ail  novels  ephemera^  in 
defiance  of  our  express  homage  to  the  claasic  navels  of  otir 
Qwn  country,  and  of  France?  Or  is  his  vanity  of  ai  '  '  ;p 
BO  extravagant  and  overweening,  that  he  will  nol  ^  o 

brood  of  the  Minerva  Press  or  New  Burlington  Street  to  lie 
called  ephemeral,  lest  it  should  imply  a  doubt  of  the  imiDG 
tality  of  the  novels  written  by  him  ? 

To  return,  for  a  moment,  to  Pelhara,  a  clevear  work,  wr 
again  repeat,  but  offending  in  almost  every  page  by  some  in- 
trusion of  vapid  pretension  and  ignorant  solecism — Mr,  Bulwcr 
represents  his  hero  as  an  admirable  Crichton  in  talent  and 
accomplishment,  putting  on  the  disguise  of  a  coxcomb.  Tli 
disguise  is  callcti,  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  irony  and  philosophy 
We  venture  humbly  to  observe,  that  it  has  neither  moral  nor 
meaning-  But  let  this,  for  the  present,  pass.  This  **  gentle- 
"  man,""  emphaticfdly  so  called,  is  supposed  to  display  his 
accomplishments,  whilst  he  nmsks  his  character.  How  «lo«** 
Mr.  Bulwer  acquit  himself  of  this  truly  difficult  engagement? 
Our  fine  gentleman  affects  French  phrases  with  a  total  want 
of  point  and  disregard  of  propriety ;  and  this  pal|>al>le  sin  uf 
pretension  is  aggravated  by  the  temerity  with  whicli  tJic 
French  language  is  outraged.  We  can  afford  space  ftir 
only  a  few  examples.  "  Affaire  du  ca*ur*^  is  his  orrlinti 
nioile  of  expressing  an  affair  of  gallantry.  It  raninift 
one  of  the  Engli simian,  in  the  French  fareei  who  declared 
his  }>assion  to  his  mistress,  by  saying,  '*  Td  nial  n 
**  Science  du  monde'^ — "  Science  du  canir  et  du  i 
"  Science  du,""  &c,  &c.  are  favorite  exprej>aiona  of  our  mitbof^ 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Bulwer  does  not  contl*  *  f 

the  difterence,  though  a  material  one,  beU^ 
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connaissanoe.  Mr.  Bulwer  would  not,  for  the  world,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  hero  such  a  phrase,  as  **  saying  fine  things'" 
to  a  lady;  and  to  eschew  the  vulgarity,  he  commits  the 
barbarism  of  making  him  say  ^^  des  belles  choses  to  his  kind- 
**  hearted  neighbour.^  The  following  is  a  concentrated  specimen 
of  his  Anglo-French: — "  Our  conversation  turned  partly  upon 
"  books,  and  principally  on  the  Science  du  cceur  et  du  monde ; 
**  for  Lady  RoseviUe  was  un peu philosopher  and  unpen  litte- 

raireJ*  IJnpeiilittSraire!  We  have  again,  "  Miss Glanville's 
**  renomnUe  as  a  belle  cilibrieir — "  A  new  play  had  just  been 
**  acted,  and  the  conversation,  after  a  few  preliminary  hoverings, 
^^  settled  upon  it.  *  You  see,'  said  the  Duchesse,  *  that  we 
*<  *  have  actors — you  authors.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  you 
**  *  boast  of  a  Shakespeare,  since  your  Liseton^  great  as  he 
"  *  is,  cannot  be  compared  with  our  Talma  ?"* " 

"  And  yet,*"  said  I,  preserving  my  gravity  with  a  pertinacity , 
&c.  &c.  *^  Madame  must  allow  that  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
**  blance  in  their  persons,  and  the  sublimity  of  their  acting." 

^  Pour  9^  j'*en  conviens,*"  replied  this  ceitiqde  de  ricole 
^  desfemmes ;  mais  cependant  voire  Liseton  vCa  pas  la  na- 
"  TURK,  rdme,  le  (le !)  grandeur  de  Talma.""  The  witty  and 
accomplished  women  of  Paris  may  forgive  this  poor  attempt 
at  satire  upon  them  by  a  person  so  ignorant  of  Moliere  and  of 
their  language,  as  to  confound  critique^  criticism,  with  critic, 
in  **  critique  de  Vicole  des  femmes^  and  to  employ  la 
nature  for  le  naturel.  In  fine,  we  know  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  Mr.  Bulwer's  Anglo-French,  except  the  French 
exercises  of  some  Whitechapel  young  lady,  who  admires  his 
novds.  We  have  heard  French  people  say  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  that 
his  French  "  was  like  that  of  an  Iroquois^  but,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  similitude  we  cannot  judge.  Our  impression  is, 
that  Mr.  Bulwer,  when  he  wrote  Pelham,  was  equally  ignorant 
of  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  usages  of  Paris.  He 
sends  the  Duchesse  dfAnville^  for  a  fashionable  promenade, 
to  the  Luxembourg ! 

His  introduction  of  his  hero  at  the  Duchess  of  Berri'^s  ball 
is  a  rare  specimen  of  the  pasteboard  style  of  high  life  novel 
writing. 

"  I  had  received,  that  evening,  an  inviutioii  from  the  Duchesse  de  B— • 
• There  were  but  eight  or  nine  persons  present  when  I  entered  the  royal 
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chAmher.     The  mo»l  ilistinguishfrrt  af  tliese  I  recojErniMd  iminedbwHj 

(Count  d'Artois.  we  «uppo«e)  the  |»rc«cni  (itiIl|,^)     He 

mtrd  with  mucli  grace,  .ifi  I  approacbctl,  and  expressed  bk  ple«isunr  it  f^Snf 
me, 

"  *  You  were  presented,  I  tbiiik,  about  it  month  «go»'  nddrd  the mhh 

n  smile  of  singular  fAScination.     *   I  rpmember  it  meW     I  bowed  tern  to  thk 
compliment.     •  Do  you  propose  stnying  long  »i  Pjim?'  couiinued  the  » 

•  I   prorracted,*  1  replied,  *  my  deparuire  solely  for  the  honour  lbi»  evenlnf 

•  utfordit  roe.     In  so  doings  pUaie  your  ittjpal  flighncsst  1  have  followed  tlic  wii* 

•  max  tin  of  keeping  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  last' 

•*  The  royal  irhevalier  liowed  to  my  answer  with  a  smile  itUl  sweeter  than 
before,  and  b<^ii  a  conversation  with  roe,  which  lasted  aeverml  ntitiilteai** 
&c.  &c. 

Mr.  Bulwera  ceaseless  disgorging  af  uiidigfsu?d  and 
indigestible  French  phrases  may  be  intended  by  him  for 
what  he  calls  ironical  or  philosoj>lneal  satire  upon  thai 
species  of  vulgarity,  and  his  royal  drawing-room  scene 
may  also  be  a  specimen  of  his  irony  or  philosophy*  ll  is 
one  of  his  most  frequent  complaints  that  he  is  not  under- 
stood. We  confess  the  simplicity  of  supjiofiing  him  in  per- 
fect good  faith.  Whether  Charles  X,  "  came  forward 
**  with  much  grace"^  to  receive  Mr.  Fclhani,  we  Iea%e  to 
those  who  are  initiated  in  court  etiquette*  A^  to  the  fascin 
tion  of  his  smile  and  the  felicity  of  his  compliments,  any 
who  ever  saw  that  personage  must  rememWr  that  he  was  di?^ 
tinguished  by  the  certain  sign  of  stolidity,  a  btmche  l* 
and  no  one  could  live  mucli  in  Paris,  without  heariu'^  ... 
quent  mention  and  ridiculous  instances  of  the  vulgarity  of  hi* 
thoughts  and  style — his  conversation  never  emerging  out  i)f 
common* place,  and  sustained  chieHy  by  such  ex|ilctives  a$ 
*'  €i  tout  fa,  comme  de  rnumi^  &c.  &c.  There  is  some  *liU 
mnrc  ex<[uiBite ftK>ling, — or  philos*>phy  perhaps, — respecting  iht? 

Duchess  of  Berri.     "  As  the paused  aniL  turned  with 

**  great  courtesy  to  the  Due  de  ,  I  bownl  tnif  wa^  to  ihe 

**  Duchesise  de  B ,She  was  spenking        " 

**  lubility  to  a  tall  stupid-looking  man, — oueof  tli  _.  , 

**  and  smiled  most  graciously  uptm  me."^ '  You  will  won 

"  *  return  to  Paris,''  said  the  Duchesse  de  B .     *  I  oiisnoC 

•*  *  resist  it,'  I  replieil.  *  Mon  C4^)rj)s  rcviendra  pour  [/nmr /J 
*•  *  chercher  mon  cccur/ — *  We  shall  not  forg««t  ytJUt"*  wU 
*<  the  Duchesse,"" — This  is  absurd  enougli  ' 
the  pretension  and  iuiperliueuce  of  the   in 
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but    absurdity   is   the   only   sign  of  its    being  a  designed 
burlesque. 

Pelham  teems  with  witticisms  and  maxims;  but  many  of 
them  are  appropriated  from  well-known  books,  with  an  equal 
want  of  scruple  and  prudence.  One  of  his  maxims  put  forth 
as  original,  is,  that  a  wit  or  genius  having  made  a  favourable 
impression,  should  immediately  retire.  Every  person  of  ordi- 
nary reading  has  seen  it  in  Bubb  Doddington^s  Diary. 
Somebody  says  to  Mr.  Pelham,  ^^  Poverty  has  no  law,  et  il 
"  faui  vivre.'^  *  Je  rien  voia  pas  la  nSceasitSj  replied  I,  as 
"  I  got  into  my  carriage.""  This  is  the  well-known  reply  of 
the  French  minister  d^Argenson,  to  the  Abb<^  Desfontaines^s 
excuse  for  having  written  a  libel.  A  late  noted  dandy  is 
brought  on  the  scene  under  the  name  of  Russelton.  **  *  Look 
"  *  at  this  coat,  for  instance,"*  said  Sir  Willoughby  Townsend, 
**  making  a  dead  halt,  that  we  might  admire  his  garment.  ^  Coat  V 
^*  said  Russelton,  with  an  appearance  of  the  most  naive  surprise, 
"  and  taking  hold  of  the  collar,  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  *  coat, 
**  *  Sir  Willoughby  !  do  you  call  this  thing  a  coat  ?""  This  is 
really  good,  but  it  is  not  Mr.  Bulwer"'s — ^he  has  transplanted 
it,  root  and  branchy  into  his  "  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman," 
fipom  the  "  Adventures  of  a  Lady,""  named  Wilson,  where  it  is 
told  totidem  verbis  of  the  identical  dandy. 

Where  his  witticisms  are  avowedly  borrowed,  he  spoils  them 
in  the  telling.  "  When,"'  says  he,  **  a  certain  wit  was  informed 
**  how  St.  Denis  took  a  walk  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  he 
^^  wisely  observed  that  it  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
"  first  step  was  half  the  journey.""  This  witticism  is  Madame 
du  DefFand^s,  and  is  told  by  her  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Horace  Walpole.  Mr.  Bui wer  not  only  throws  in  "  wisely"  with 
an  incongruity  which  would  make  one  stare,  but  blunts  the  point 
in  the  telling.  What  she  really  said  was,  that  in  such  cases  it 
was  only  le  premier  pas  qui  coute — "  the  first  step  was  every 
**  thing" — ^not  "  half,""  &c.  These  violences  are  committed  by 
him,  sometimes  from  a  perverse  affectation  of  saying  every 
thing  in  a  way  of  his  own.  At  other  times  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  crush  or  maim  a  borrowed  witticism  into  such  a  fonn  as 
to  fit  his  purpose  of  illustration.  "  A  German,"  says  he, 
"  was  discovered  one  day  jumping  over  the  chairs  and  tables 
**  in   his  room."      '  Good  Heavens !  what   are   you  about  ?' 
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**  cried  the  intruder,  '  Tryi//*/ to  be  lively  / //r( 
**  man*  Every  body  knows  that  I  atn  IcnrtHmj  lo  be  ljvt4y! 
was  the  German's  answer,  puffing,  perhaps,  but  lussurvdly  not 
**  groaning'^  in  his  voluntary  and  self*complacent  ncriuiftitioii 
of  the  art*  The  stury  of  the  German  is  thus  distigured  by 
Jlr,  llul  wer  into  an  illustration  of  the  following  modest  djciunu 
♦*  The  French  seem  to  be  taking  the  same  means,  making  the 
"  same  clatter,  and  with  the  same  success*  in  trying  to  make 
"  themselves  profound.'*  This,  to  use  Mr.  Bulwer's  term,  ia 
"  capital,'^  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Hehetius,  Condillac,  and 
Diderot,  were  but  shallow  dabblers,  as  moralists  mxil  nietaphy- 
siciaos,  in  the  sublime  contemplation  of  the  aiAhor  of  Pelham! 

Pelhani,  we  admit  and  repeat,  is  a  work  of  tiJent.  Of 
this  there  is  conclusive  proof  in  its  popularity  and  reputftp 
tion,  in  spite  of  its  affectations  and  solecisms, — if*  forced 
union  of  the  frivolous  and  gay,  with  the  mejigre  homir*  of 
nieloilrame.  We  should  weed  out  i\o  more  examples, — having 
given  so  many — but  that  we  would  offer  no  censure,  without 
enabling  the  reader  to  exercise  a  revision  of  jutfgment.  Our 
" gentleman,""  then  discaiHling  the  word  "ablution,*  whidi  ii 
used  by  others,  talks  with  a  strange  infelicity  of  phrase,  of 
"  performing  his  lavationa  in  a  crackeil  bason  1"  We  have 
"  lavations"^  again,  but  in  reference  ^'  a  frill  exquisitely  waslH^ti* 
**  Beware,  oh  beware,  your  linen,  your  neckcloth,  y  '^jr, 

'*  your  frill,  on  the  day  you  are  tempted  to  the  j>*  ^ 
"  of  a  white  waistcoat^  ["  beware  V  **  perpetration  T] 
If  "a  frill  \b  exquisitely  wiisheil,""  &c.  &c. ;  if  not — ^if,  indi 
**  your  own  valet  or  your  mi  a  tress  does  not  superintend  yo*ir 
"  lavationa,'^  &c.,  &c.  Without  the  solemn  authority  of  Mr, 
Biilwer,  we  should  have  thought  that  "a  gr  '  iT  left  tJ*Cit 
details  of  his  toilet  between  his  valet  and  lai 

Exhibiting  his  accomplishments  in  horsemanship,  hedcacribei 
a  gentleman's  well-appointed  groom  '*  half  ofl' his  icat«  with 
*•  his  head  hanging  down,  and  clinging  to  the  mjiliew**  A 
groom  upon  a  plunging  horne  almndon  his  reinn^  and  dmfi 
to  the  mane,  bke  tlie  Uiilor  riding  to  Brentford  I  and  tn  ihii 
attitude,  ^^  in  imminent  danger  of  being  dashed  to  piece*^' 
without  (for  any  thing  that  ap]H*ar!^)  a  precipice,  or  eiren  an 
inclined  plane,  within  a  mile  of  him. 

By  way  of  farcical  incident,  Mr.  Pelham'd  Frmch  pcdi- 
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gogue — whose  services  by  the  way  merited  no  better  treat- 
ment at  his  bands — is  suspended  from  a  window  at  midnight, 
in  a  basket;  and  a  woman  is  locked  up  in  a  closet  with  a 
monkey !  In  fine,  by  way  of  opening  the  tragic  springs  of 
terror  and  pathos,  the  story  winds  up  with  the  melodramatic 
horrors  of  a  violence  too  brutal  to  mention,  and  a  vulgar 
murder — which  form  the  escort  of  a  certain  misanthropic 
Sir  Richard  Glanville. 

Whether  the  beauties  of  Pelham  redeem  its  blemishes,  or  its 
blemishes  overlay  its  beauties,  we  will  not  decide;  but  we 
willingly  admit  that  the  dialogue  is  often  lively  and  entertain- 
ing ;  that  there  is  often  truth  and  shrewdness  in  the  observations 
and  traits  of  social  manners  and  character,  and  that  if  Pelham 
often  offends,  it  never  wearies. 

We  have  said  so  much  of  this  novel,  that  we  must  pass  very 
rapidly  over  the  author''s  remaining  works.  The  chief  novelty 
is  in  the  prefaces  with  which  he  has  introduced  some  of  them 
in  Mr.  Colbum's  cheap  republications.  He  professes  to  give 
a  sort  of  poeticks  of  novel  writing,  illustrated  by  his  own — and 
thus,  like  his  predecessor  in  critical  legislation, 

**  He  is  himself  the  gpreat  sublime  he  draws" — 

Of  Pelham,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  visions  of  immortality, 
he  says,  ^^  that  being  still  read,  and  still  alive,  at  the  end  of 
^  six  years,  it  has  a  very  tolerable  chance  of  being  still  read,  and 
"  still  alive,  at  the  end  of  sixty.''  Without  disputing  the  chance, 
we  demur  to  the  grounds.  He  refers  to  the  cheap  series — or, 
as  he  calls  it,  the  edition  of  1835, — but  let  him  pause  for  an 
instant  upon  the  company  in  which  he  is  thus  alive, — and 
the  means.  Are  all  the  travelling  companions  given  him  by 
Mr.  Colburn,  to  share  his  ^^  pilgrimage  to  posterity  ?  ^  Is  the 
vitality  imparted  or  sustained  by  the  ingenious  art  of 
puffing,  sure  to  last  so  long?  A  tablet  setting  forth  the 
beauties  of  Pelham  in  letter-press,  and  of  Mr.  Bulwer  in 
profile,  conspicuously  suspended  in  that  great  monument  of 
modem  civilization — the  omnibus — wafts  both  names  from 
Faddington  to  Whitechapd,  and  makes  them  known  to  the 
miscellaneous  amateurs  of  that  popular  conveyance,  between 
the  termini  of  those  sundered  regions.  We  suppose,  by  the 
bye,  that  the  hint  of  being  made  known  to  fame  by   this 
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ingenious    luethoJ^   was    taken    from    Horace's    criterion 
notonV'ty : 

•'  Ofntiibm  et  Itppia,  notum  et  tonsoribiu  esse," 
But  it  is  one  thing,  that  the  renouii  of  an  author  should  trav< 
from   l*addington  to  Whitechapel,  aiul  vice  rerna^ — finntfk'rj 
that  it  should  reach  the  next  generation. 

*'  It  often  happens  to  niCj'"  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  **  tu  ul- 
**  suited  hy  persons   about    to  attempt  fiction  T  and   ugninj 
within  two  or  threL*  pages,  he  alludes  to  "  those  aspirants  who 
"  are  now  often  pleased  to  write  lonie,*"     To  enlighten  "those 
"  aspirants,***  and  the  puhlic  at  large,  he  prints  or  reprints  the 
emhryo  which  was  ultimately  matured  intoPelharo,     To  shof 
the   improvement  of  his  taste,   we   will  give  an  example  in^ 
passing.     In  the  sketch  or  study,  he  says,  "  Just  at  this  time 
'*  Seymour  Conway  had  causeil  two  divorces  and  of  course,  al] 
"  the  women  in  Loudon  were  dying  for  him — he  ttiuk  o/aiwy' 
**  to  my  mother,**  &c-     In  the  finished  picture  it  is,  **  My  mo- 
*'  ther  Ux>ked  s*)  charming  as  a  sultana,  that  Seymour  C'onwayJ 
*'  fell  deiijmrntdy  in  luce  with  her  J*"     He  next  describes  hi«1 
laborious  study  "  of  the  great  works  of  his  predeccssar*" — the 
canons  or  rules  which  he  derived  from  them  for  hiis  guidance ;  i 
and,  lastly,   he   characterises  or   classifies   the  vaiHuus   chrff] 
fTivuvre  which  he  has  produced. 

There  are,  first,  the  two  great  divisions  of  '*  the  narrative  or 
"  epic  fiction,"^  (it  seems  that  "narrative"*  and  '*  epic''  are 
synonymous  in  the  vocabulary  of  Mr,  Bulwer,)  and  the  **dn- 
"  matic.^  He  does  not  define  the  "narrative  or  epic;"  it 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  a  common  definition  for  two 
things  essentially  and  widely  different.  But  he  promulgate^ 
that  "  passions'''  constitute  the  "  purely  tragic,^  and  *'  ho^ 
**  mours'^  the  **  purely  comic*'^  Then  the  avarice  of  1  larpagoaJ 
is  not  a  passion  but  a  humour  !  After  glancing  over  the  ! 
gallery  of  novellists,  from  tite  Greek  romance^  ^  wiih  the 
**  masterpiece  of  A[)uleius,  their  chief  ornament,"'  (wc  ckny. 
but  will  not  stop  to  argue  this  dictum,)  he  comes  down  to  the 
**  Cassandras,^  and  "  C'lelias,^  Horace  W^alpole  and  ^Irs.  llnd- 
cliffe,  the  Misses  Porter,  who  are  "  deiicieut  in  cluinicterr 
Miss  Edgeworth,  who  "  does  not  mystify  her  ri'ndcrfs'^  and 
whose  *'  ^Ti..    Itcaumont,   tht-  jVIana:uvring,  aiid    Munid  the 
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Unlucky,  are  of  the  same  school  of  intellect  that  produced 
"  a  Tartuffe !  and  Monsieur  Jourdain  r  &c.  &c.  &c.  [shade 
of  Moliere,  of  genius,  and  of  wit !  ! !],  until  he  comes  to  "  the 
«*  dramatic  of  recent  date,  chiefly  illustrated  by  the  works 
**  of  Scott,  Cooper,  and  Victor  Hugo^!  We  are  not 
indiscriminate  admirers  of  Scott;  but  we  put  it  to  any 
judicious  and  informed  reader,  whether  these  two  writers  are 
wcMrthy  to  approach  Scott,  except  to  hold  his  stirrup  ?  We  have 
already  referred  to  Scott,  as  a  moralist,  in  his  works  of  ima- 
gination, and  will  only  add  here,  that  there  is  one  pervading 
attribute  of  his  genius  and  writings  which  we  have  never  seen 
developed  or  dwelt  upon — the  lofty  and  unclouded  station  of 
mind  from  which  his  superior  reason  looked  calmly  down  upon 
the  busy  hive  of  human  life,  in  the  commotion  of  its  passions 
and  infirmitico. 

Mr.  Bulwer  having  disposed  of  **  his  great  predecessors,*" 
comes  to  what  he  calls  "  those  insignificant  writings*^  (his  own) 
with  a  modesty  which  cannot  be  too  much  praised  for  the 
total  absence  of  affectation, — and  an  inconsistency  with  the  tone 
of  his  observations, 

"  Which  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp." 
Having  laid  it  down  that  "  the  narrative  fiction"  takes  two 
shapes,  *'  the  satirical  and  the  metaphysical,*"  which  may  be  both 
called  <^  the  philosophical,"  he  discloses  the  hitherto  undisco- 
vered secret,  that  "scarcely  any  one  of  the  romances  which  he  has 
**  woven  together  resembles  its  neighbour ;"  that  "  in  Eugene 
"  Aram,*^  and  "  The  last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  he  has  "  attempted 
"  the  dramatic  fiction ;"  "  in  Pelham  and  Devereux,  the  nar- 
"  rative  form  of  fiction ;"  that,  in  "  Paul  Clifford,  a  social  and 
**  political  satire,  he  willingly  sought  exaggeration  or  bur- 
"  lesque ;"  and,  "  lastly,  in  The  Disowned,  the  metaphysical 
"  novel,  which  Germany  has  made  illustrious." 

But  unhappily  the  readers,  and  even  the  critics,  were 
sadly  puzzled  and  at  fault,  until  Mr.  Bulwer  himself  re- 
vealed the  secret  of  the  various  genera.  They  took  the 
irony  of  Pelham  for  foppery  and  vapidity,  the  burlesque 
of  Paul  Clifford  for  senseless  exaggeration,  and  the  meta- 
physics of  The  Disowned  for  GalimathiaSy — until  the  painter 
wrote  under  his  pictures,  "  this  is  a  dog," — "  this  is  a  lion." 
It    is  obvious   that  either  the  readers   and  critics   had   not 
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a  particle  of  iliscernment,  or  that  the  author  signauv  r,TT  T  \^y 
the  execution  df  his  own  intentions*  We  incline  to  tu.  'llT 
solution  of  the  difficult y.  No  reader,  however  dull,  ntistaVei 
the  allegory  and  the  irony  of  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tub,*  •*  '  -s 
extravagance  ujxm  the  outrageous  impiobahilitieii  of'"  <  -  * 

**  Travels,'^  **  Micromegas,'*  or  **  The  Princess  of  BaUylun.'' 
The  reason  is,  that  the  authors  had  powers  ecpial  to  the  exectt- 
tion  of  their  conceptions,  and  were  writing  in  their  nat^inii 
vein,  Mr,  Bulwer's  ambition  exceeds  the  versatility  of  Im 
powers  and  compass  of  his  faculties.  Writing  imnta  Minerva^ 
he  throws  away  his  real  resources,  and  coustiles  himself  with 
vain  complainings  that  people  do  not  sound  his  depths. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  a  clever  mannerist,  neutralizes  his  advania^^ 
by  abortive  straining,  after  the  various  and  versatile;  and  this 
is  nowhere  more  flagrant  than  in  his  two  latest  novels.  The 
subject  of  Fonipeii — the  thought  of  resuscitating  by  the  magic 
of  imaginative  and  dramatic  eloquence,  that  "  city  of  the  dead" 
was  a  noble  inspiration, — and  there  are  gleams  of  tine  fancy  itt 
the  design  or  drawing ;  but  unliappily  the  execution  is  same^ 
times  over-wrought  and  exaggerated,  sometimes  negligent  imd 
crude;  the  colouring  too  often  wants  truth  and  taste, fuid  rjffendt 
by  glare  and  contrast.  Arbaces,  the  Egyptian,  intended,  wc 
presume,  for  the  chief  personage  of  the  drama^  is  one  of  the 
most  striking,  and  might  have  been  finished  into  one  of  the 
best,  creations  of  modern  fiction.  An  atheist*  an  astrologer—^ 
philosopher,  a  charlatan — an  animal  sensualist,  a  vi»ionar)' 
dreamer;  tliese  variously  opposed,  but  not  incooisistml, 
springs  of  emotion,  action,  and  character,  required  only  a 
severer  taste  and  chaster  style  to  be  subdued  into  a  che/tto'UTTe 
of  |X)eticaI  portraiture.     But  in  the  variety  of  ti«^  h  Uno 

hannony  ;  the  traits  are  over  pronounced  out  <)  ^ubibi- 

lity  and  keeping ;  the  metaphysical  rtins  into  nonsense,  or  the 
enigmatical ;  the  energetic  and  granii,  into  exaggeration  Mid 
hyperbtile.  Speaking  of  priestcraft  (he  is  an  archpriest  of 
Isis),  he  says,  **  I  ride  over  the  muh  that  the  purple  rriAr.*' 
Riding  over  muh^  and  those  souls  clad  in  purple,  is  the  very 
luxury  of  the  Delia  Cruscan.  We  prefer  the  explicit  audacity 
of  the  Capuchin  confessor  of  the  Queen  of  Spddit»  adilresstng 
the  Spanish  minister, — "  Remember,'"  says  he,  **  that  vxMi 
**  s|>eak  to  one  who  has  your  God  betweai  his  hatuls,  and  ycmr 
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•*  sovereign  at  his  feet  every  day.*"  Again,  Arbaces,  as  a  sen- 
sualist, says,  ^^  From  the  young  hearts  of  my  victims  I  draw 
*^  the  ingredients  of  the  cauldron  in  which  I  reyouth  myself.^ 
This  is  classic  allusion  and  metaphor  put  to  the  torture.  A 
few  pages  further  on,  he  utters  an  apophthegm  worthy  of 
Bacon — ^  The  ignorant  and  servile  vulgar  must  be  blinded,  to 
^  attain  their  proper  good — they  would  not  believe  a  maxim 
"  — they  revere  an  oracle.^  But  soon  after  we  are  told,  that 
<*  the  character  of  Arbaces  was  one  of  those  intricate  and 
<^  varied  websy  in  which  even  the  mind  that  sate  within  it  was 
"  sometimes  confused  and  perplexed.*"  Character^  a  weby — 
and  the  mind  seated  within  !  What  a  far-sought  and  hetero- 
geneous conceit ! — ^What  an  image  for  a  painter !  "  With  a 
^  loud  and  exulting  yell,  Arbaces  brandished  the  knife  on 
^  high— Glaucus  gazed  upon  his  impending  fate  with  unwink- 
"  ing  eyes."'  It  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  author 
to  arrest  the  blow,  and  he  does  so  most  melodramatically,  by 
calling  in  on  the  instant — a  shock  of  an  earthquake ! — ^which 
he  describes  as  follows : — 

"  At  that  awfiil  instant  the  floor  shook  under  them  with  a  rapid  and  convulsive 
throe ;  a  mightier  spirit  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  was  abroad — a  giant  and  crush- 
ing power,  before  which  sunk  into  insignificance  his  passion  and  his  arts — Ik 
woke — ^it  stirred — that  dread  demon  of  the  earthquake,  laughing  to  scorn  alike  the 
magic  of  human  guile  and  the  malice  of  human  wrath.  As  a  Titan  on  whom  the 
mountiaQs  are  piled,  it  roused  itself  from  the  sleep  of  years — it  moved  on  its 
Daedal  couch — the  caverns  below  groaned  and  trembled  beneath  the  motion  of  it* 
Umhtr  &c 

The  sublime  of  melo-drame  and  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore 
could  not  surpass  this.  But  we  are  forced  to  say  the  whole 
merit  is  not  Mr.  Bulwer's — He  has  but  given  a  paraphrase  in 
prose  of  the  following  French  mock  heroics : — with  the  school 
of  criticism  to  which  Mr.  Bulwer  belongs,  it  will,  doubtless^ 
pass  for  the  sublime — 

**  Ce  mont  si  merveilleux  en  Sicile  plac6 

^  Sous  qui  g6mit  le  corps  d*Encelade  oppress^, 

**  Vomissant  des  brasiers  de  sa  bralante  gorge, 

**  Ce  tombeau  d'Empedocle,  oik  Vulcain  fait  sa  forge, 

*'  Ou  Bronte  le  nerveux,  cet  enfiun^  d^mon,"  &c. 

The  compliment  to  these  verses  which  immediately  foUows, 
is  no  less  applicable  to  the  rival  prose  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  whose 
<<  intuitive  spirit  infuses  antiquity  into  ancient  images."" 
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**  Que  cef  ttomme  fftt  »nvnm  iliins  rMriTtquit^, 
'•  11  ?*»ii  nit^JtT  In  ikblc  iivoc  la  vi*rite/*  Scaz. 

The  mere  horrors  of  the  earthquake  would  not  aloiit*  i«ufRcc 
to  arrest  the  aroi  of  Arbaces  ;  "  the  salile  head  of  tlie  ^Mldcss 
**  tottered  and  fell  from  its  pedestal,  and,  as  the  Egyptian 
"  stooped  alcove  his  intended  victim,  riglit  upon  lii$  bended 
"  form — right  between  the  shoulder  and  the  neck  ""  \i\m  pcy- 
ticularity  is  Honieriek],  "  struck  the  marble  mass,** 

This  i^ersonage  revives,  and  ha^  a  ilream  ominous  of  the  ai^ful 
catastrophe — not  wholly  free  frouj  conceit  and  hyjierlj^ilc,  Uit 
imagined  and  wmught  out  with  great  power  ami  ctoqueocae* 
He  has  a  confeclerate  dupe,  the  Saga  ^ witch)  of  Vei»uviii:s^ 
pourtrayed  in  Maturin  s  worst  and  most  revolting  style  of  utivel 
painting.  "  The  very  image  of  a  corpse — the  gla%e<I  add 
**  lustreless  regard,  the  blue  and  shrunken  li|>s — the  drawn  and 
**  hollow  jaw — the  dead  lank  hair  of  a  jjale  grey — the  l*ivii) 
*^  GREEN  ghastly  skin — all  tinged  and  UiifUed  with  ibe 
*'  grave.^ 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Bulwer  is  a  manuerist — bb  cagA  af 
thought,  and  style,  and  character,  the  same  in  the  '''Ad centum 
"  of  a  Gentleman/  and  "  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.*^  A  few 
words  of  the  second  chapter  as  a  specimen  will  suffice,  Glaucui, 
a  young  Athenian,  the  rival  of  Arbaces  in  the  IxKik,  and  the 
beau  idlal  of  a  fine  gentleman  at  Pompeii,  talks  the  fuUow* 
ing?:— 

"  It  WMA  tmt  tlie  othr^r  day  thnt  1  paid  a  visit  to  Pliuy.  He  was  sitUtig  tti  lilt 
iiummf^r- house  wriiing  while  un  utiforiunnte  stuvr  playeti  on  iUc  ubiJi.  Uii 
nephew  (<)h»  whip  me  such  philosophical  coxcouibs)  wiu»  ri_';utir>g  Ttiuc^iluJv** 
(k'sc'ripiion  of  the  plagui?,  iind  rmdding  hin  conceited  UtOe  head  in  time  li>  ihc 
mu«ie.  while  his  lips  were  repenting  all  the  loatheotne  detJiilt  of  that  lertiUf 
deli  Ileal  ion.  The  puppy  saw  nothing  incongruous^  in  ItrArning  At  tlie  Mune  tiffls 
a  diity  u(  love  and  a  description  ol  the  plague. 

**  •  Why  they  are  much  the  same  thing,'  said  Clodiu»;  *  so  !  •-''  '■ -v  to 
excuse  for  his  coxcombry*     But  my  youth  stared  me  rebukingly  (n  ^- 

oui  taking  the  jest  [we  have  seldom  met  a  jest  more  vapid]*  nnd  aii 
wiui  only  the  tnfienMite  ear  thiit   the  music  pleased;  wherens  ihe   I 
Kcription  of  the  pUgue,    mind  you)     elevmcd  the  hcArt; — *Ah!'  t^utim  rm n 
uncle,  whet-ying,    '  my  boy  i*  *|«ite  an  Atheninn*  ftlwayi  mixing  the  utile  »ith 
the  dulce/     Oh  !   Minerva^  how  I  laughi^l  in  my  sleeve/* 

Few  educated  renders,  we  believe,  knowing  any  thing  of  thf 
elder  and  the  younger  Plinies— (and  what  wcll-informei)  ; 
doe*i  not  know  and  reverence  them  for  their  virtues  anci  liiafi 
writings)  can  peruse  the  above  passage  witJioul  rvUirtiiig  u| 
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Glaucus  and  Co.  (we  borrow  this  mercantile  phrase  from  Mr. 
Bulwer),  "  OA,  whip  me  such  philosophical  coxcombs  r*  It  is 
the  flippant  dandyism  and  factitious  vivacity  of  Pelham  in 
his  worst  style.  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  his  own  person,  pronounces 
Pythagoras  ^<  an  exceedingly  clever  man^  but  a  prodigious 
"  mountebank^  This,  we  think,  is  somewhat  too  disparaging 
of  the  merits  of  the  philosopher  of  the  golden  thigh. — But  such 
is  too  often  the  way  in  which  one  "  exceedingly  clever  man"" 
judges  another.  Again,  the  good-natured  epicurean  Sallust  is 
but  the  good-natured  gourmand  Lord  Gulestone.  The  only  dif- 
ference throughout  is  that  of  stage  decoration  and  dress.  The 
Stultz  coat  is  exchanged  for  the  toga  or  the  tunic;  the  dining 
rocnn,  dressing  room,  and  the  clubs,  are  exchanged  for  the  cubi- 
culum,  the  triclinium,  and  the  thermae.  There  are  the  same 
mannerisms  or  Bulwerisms  of  phrase. — For  "  dearest  Lady 
**Babbleton,'* "  beautiful  Lady  Roseville,^the  habitual  interpel- 
lations of  Mr.  Pelham  to  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  we  have 
"  delightful  Julia,"  &c.  **  Slaves,  bring  in  water  with  myrrh  and 
**  hyssop tofinish,''Mr.  Bulwer  s  unlucky  and  everlasting  "  lava^ 
**  tions."'  Neologisms  in  defiance  of  all  propriety,  as  "  gold  and 
^  jewels,  seemed  prodigalized  all  around  -^  he  hoped  that  she 
^  would  confuse  (confound)  the  owner  with  the  possession;" 
**  the  enamoured  couplets  of  Tibullus ;"  "  the  fierce  and  lurid 
**  passions ;"  "  the  smile  of  Lydia  or  Chloe  flashes  over  our 
"  veins :"  these  and  similar  oflences  committed  with  gratui- 
tous wantonness  against  taste,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
In  another  place,  not  only  is  the  blood  flame  but  the 
•*  veins"  are  "  scorched^ 

**  They  will  be  teaching  me  the  classics  next,  as  they  appear 
"  half  inclined  to  do  when  they  refer  to  the  last  days  of 
"  Pompeii,"  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  the  deplorable  efiiision  to  which 
we  before  alluded.  Mr.  Bulwer  is  doubtless  as  confident  of 
his  Latin  as  of  his  French.  We  will  only  suggest  to  him,  with 
all  humility,  on  the  authority  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  to 
substitute  for  "  per  Hercle"  as  an  expletive  in  conversation, 
**  Ercle,"  or  "  mehercule ;"  "  avertant  Dii,"  for  the  anglo-latinism 
t>f  his  own  making,  "Dii  avertite  omen;" — ^to  put  "  fauces," 
not  ^^'faux  r  as  latin  for  "  a  passage ;"  and  not  to  plume  him- 
self upon  a  shew  of  erudition  which  might  be  found  in  Adamses 
Antiquities,  and  the  Traveller's  guide  book,  at  Pompeii. 
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Nydia,  the  blind  girl,  is  beautiful  and  touchJnw ; 
childish  form  anil  devoted  passion — in  all  but  her  blindncsft,^ — 
she  is  one  of  the  many  copies  from  the  dancing  girl  in  Goethet 
Wilhelm  Meisttr;  and  her  blindness  is  only  in  dc^scription — 
her  ideas  are  those  of  sight.  Substituting  one  phial  Utt 
another,  she  ascertains  the  similarity  of  cahur;  and,  upon 
the  mention  of  "  a  cloud  hung  over  Vesuvius,**  »he  ^'  ^^V 
utters  the  following  speculation  on  the  subject :  "  1  i  d 

"  that  a  potent  witch  dwells  amongst  the  ^cnrched  ai\ems  of 
**  the  mountain^  and  yon  cloud  may  be  the  dim  ghadmc  of  ihc 
"  da?mon  she  confers  with."  A  "nietaphysicar  novelist  should 
have  thought  more  of  the  ideology  of  the  blind.  If  he  did 
not  hold  the  French  philosophers  in  sucl\  supreme  cotitemfii, 
we  should   solicit  his  attejvtion  to  Diderot's   Ltttre  *tnr   le$ 

Mr,  Biilwer  especially  values  himself,  in  his  preface  *o 
"  Pelhani,''  u|K)n  his  personal  knowledge  of  character  and 
manners  in  the  extremes  of  high  and  low  life — from  St.  GiUsi% 
to  St,  James's — and  with,  as  he  enigmatically  ex}itea&e«  il« 
**  the  intuitive  spirit  which  infuses  antiquity  into  aticicot 
**  images/'  he  exhibits  the  same  extremes  as  they  existetl  180O 
years  since,  by  resusciting  the  company  of  ^*  a  Hash  hou«* 
(his  own  term),  frequented  by  the  gladiators^-^and  of  it  ?ilh 
frequented  by  the  best  company  of  Ponqieii.  W^  will  1164 
cite  the  former  —  it  is  but  brutal  savagery,  exaggertttcd  to 
hyperbole; — ^it  would  be  unjust  to  Mr*  Bulwer,  not  to  give  a 
specimen  of  the  latter : 

"  The  widow  Fulvia  and  the  spou««  of  the  ^dile  were  engaged  in  high  I 
grave  discii««ioii« 

"  '  O  Fill  vial  I  assure  you  that  the  laai  account  from  Rome  fleclarea  that  the 
frizzling  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  ii  growing  andijuated;  diey  m»ly  now  weir 
it  built  up  in  a  tower  like  Julia'a,  or  arranged  at  a  belroet— ihc  tlukrkm  AnhioQ^ 
like  mine,  you  »ee  t  it  has  a  fine  vtfeirt,  1  think.  1  assure  yo^  V#apii»  ( Vevpiui 
was  the  name  of  the  llereulaQCum  hero)  adiuires  it  greatly.* 

**  *  And  nobody  wears  the  hair  like  yon  Ncnpoiiton,  in  the  Greek  way  V 

"  •  What,  parted  in  front,  with  the  knot  behind  f  Oh  no !  how  rtdiculoiaa  iiS  j 
It  reminds  one  of  a  statue  of  Diana !     Yet  this  tone  in  handsome,  eh  f  * 

**  '  So  the  men  say,  but  then  she  ia  rich :  she  14  to  marry  the  Atheniui,  f  niifc 
l>er  joy.  He  will  not  be  long  foitbful,  ]  suspect ;  tho&e  foreigners  are  very  laiiA- 
less.' 

**  '  Ho,  Julia ! '  said  Fulvia,  ae  the  merchant's  dAUght4^r  Joined  ihaa, '  hkn 
you  seen  the  tiger  yet  ?  * 

•*  ♦  Nol* 
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<*  '  Why  all  the  ladies  have  been  to  tee  him.    He  is  so  handsome  1 ' 

**  '  I  hope  we  shall  find  some  criminal  or  other  for  him  and  the  lion,'  replied 
J  alia ;  '  your  husband'  (turning  to  Pansa's  wife)  '  is  not  so  active  as  he  should  be 
in  this  matter.' 

**  *  Why,  really,  the  laws  are  too  mild,'  replied  the  Dame  of  the  Helmet, 
'  there  are  so  fiew  offences  to  which  the  punishment  of  the  Arena  can  be  awarded ; 
and  then,  too,  the  gladiators  are  growing  effeminate.  The  stoutest  Bestiarii 
declare  they  are  willing  enough  to  fight  a  boar  or  a  bull,  but  as  for  a  lion  or  tiger, 
they  think  the  game  too  much  in  earnest' 

'*  '  They  arc  worthy  of  a  mitre,'  replied  Julia  in  disdain." 

This  hit  at  the  mitre  is  made  intelligible  to  the  unlearned, 
by  the  following  prodigiously  sarcastic  note: — 

"  Mitres  were  worn  sometimes  by  men,  and  considered  a  great  mark  of  efk- 
mioacy — to  be  fit  for  a  mitre  was  therefore  to  be  fit  for  very  little  else! — It  is 
astonishing  how  many  modem  opinions  are  derived  from  antiquity.  Doubtless, 
it  was  this  classical  notion  of  mitres  that  incited  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Rippon  to  expel 
the  bishops.    There  is  a  vast  deal  of  wickedness  in  Latin." 

It  is  a  frequent  oror  of  Mr.  Bulwer  to  disenchant  the  fiction 
of  its  illusion  by  intruding  himself,  and  a  less  pardonable 
cffience  to  do  so  by  intruding  the  vulgarities  of  the  party  poli- 
tics of  the  hour.  In  another  passage  he  makes  Pansa,  the  iEdile, 
say,  *^  It  ,was  a  most  infamous  law — that  which  forbade  us  to 
^  said  our  own  slaves  to  the  wild  beasts ; — ^not  to  let  us  do 
**  what  we  Uke  with  our  own.  Thaf  s  what  I  call  an  infringe- 
**  ment  on  property  itself."* 

But,  to  resume  the  polite  conversation 

**  *  OhI  have  you  seen  the  new  house  of  Fulvius,  the  dear  poet?'  said  Pansa's 
wife.' 

••  *  No ;  ia  il  handsome  ?' 

'*  '  Veiy,  such  good  taste ;  but  they  say,  my  dear,  that  he  has  such  improper 
IWBtures.    He  won't  show  them  to  the  women ;  how  ill-bred !' 

•*  '  Those  poets  are  always  odd,'  said  the  widow.  '  But  he  is  an  interesting 
man,  what  pretty  verses  he  writes ;  we  improve  very  much  in  poetry,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  old  stuff'now.' 

**  *  I  declare  I  am  of  your  opinion,'  returned  the  lady  of  the  Helmet, '  there 
ia  sp  much  more  force  and  energy  in  the  modern  school.' 

"  The  warrior  sauntered  up  to  the  ladies. 

••  •  It  reconciles  me  to  peace,'  said  he,  *  when  I  see  such  fiices.' 

^  '  Oh!  you  heroes  are  ever  flatterers,'  returned  Fulvia,  hastening  to  appro- 
priate the  compliment  specially  to  herselC 

•*  *  By  this  chain,  which  1  received  from  the  emperor's  own  hand,'  replied,  the 
warrior,  playing  with  a  short  chain  which  hung  round  the  neck  like  a  collar, 
iasmd  of  descending  to  the  breast,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  peaceful — 
'  By  this  chain  you  wrong  me ;  I  am  a  blunt  man,  a  soldier  should  be  so.' 

"  «  How  do  you  find  the  ladies  of  Pompeii  generally  ?'  said  Julia. 

«•  •  By  Venus,  most  beautiful ;  they  favour  me  a  little,  it  is  true,  and  that 
inclines  my  eyes  to  double  their  charms.' 
VOL.   III.— K**  VI.  K  K 
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"^  We  love  :i  warrior,'  ftaiU  the  wife  of  PunsiL 

'  I  see  it;  by  U^rculcs,  it  k  even  disagreeable  to  he  too  cdebnired  Ift  4MF  J 


**  From  the  sublime  lo  the  ridieulous^,'^  said  N&|x>lrcmr 
**  there  is  but  a  step.*"  It  may  be  said  thut  there  in  lilno  but  m 
step  from  Mr.  Bulwer^s  to  Swift^s  **  PoUte  Conversation,"  or  to 
that  of  the  accomplished  Carolina  Amelia  Willielmina  SkeggflL 

We  will  not  say  that  the  subject  of  this  work  was  Uhj  gnuiil 
for  Mr*Wulwer,and  we  think  that  it  is  sometimes  trtutcd  by  him 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  grandeur.  Hut  we  would  submit  to 
him  that  hi&  design  was  too  vast^ — that  he  should  have  wiiolljr 
omitted,  for  instance,  the  digressive  partt*  of  the  infancy  of  thu 
Christian  faith.  Hence  the  great  want  of  unity  and  ctxmli* 
nance.  Another  cause  of  its  blemishes  is  the  waul  of  mature 
revision  and  self-distrust.  Hence,  independently  of  his  iucnr- 
rigible  mannerisms,  the  many  ineiiualities  and  crudities  of  his 
performance.  Sometliing  also  uiay  l)e  placed  to  tiie  oixounl 
of  that  capricious  flagging  of  the  imaginatitju  which  he  slates 
himself  to  have  occasionally  felt.  He  cannot  state  even  tliii 
without  a  most  overweening  touch  of  egotism,  which  tifndfl  lo 
mar  the  reader^'s  more  favourable  and  admiring  imprt^ssion  at 
the  very  close  of  the  book*  His,  he  says,  is  **  a  life»  in  the  wrh 
♦*  of  which  has  been  woven  less  of  white  than  Me  wurld  nay 
♦*  decniT  How  the  world — the  admiring,  envying  world— ouy 
be  nn'staken  !  The  author  of  **  Pel  ham,**  and  "  Pompeii,*  hii> 
his  sorrows !  ! 

We  have  sjmce  to  bestow  only  a  woiij  ^i  ^f^^^nv^  u^nm 
Ri&nxu  It  strikes  us  not  only  as  a  failure,  but  as  necessarily 
such  from  the  avowed  pui*pose  of  tlie  author.  He  would 
rescue  the  character  of  Rlenzi  from  the  injtistice  dune  to  ii  bi 
Gibbon  and  Sismondi — and  **  of  the  two,*"  he  say%  **  I  owl 
*'  that  I  think  Miss  Mitford  more  just  than  Giblitm,'*  Hat 
preference  is  decisive  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  chances  of  sucomm— 
Here  are  two  historians  who  treated  the  subject  with  dtltgest 
atul  various  research,  and  with  the  lights  of  learning  and  phikv 
sophy — who  exaruinetl  the  contemjxjrary  evidences  and  cited 
their  authorities,^-put  out  of  court  by  a  lady  who  btt 
com{)osed  a  tragedy  which  succeeded  on  the  sla^i  jind  br  a 
|Mjpular  novelist* 

**  In  a   quarter  of  the  city>'*  say*  Gibi»on,  ^<  wbldiintt 
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*^  inhabited  only  by  mechanics  and  Jews,  the  marriage  of 
"  an  innkeeper  and  a  washerwoman  produced  the  future 
**  deliYerer  of  Rome.'' 

Mr.  Bulwer  not  only  sinks  the  condition  of  Rienzi's  parents, 
but  makes  him  the  illegitimate  fruit  of  an  amour  of  the  Emperor. 
This  poetical  orromantic  defiance  of  anotoriousfact—afact  essen- 
tial, moreover,  to  thehistoricdelineation  of  Rienzi'*scharacter — is 
consistently  followed  up  through  the  tribune's  career.  Instead  of 
a  personage  combining  the  rude  vigour  of  the  middle  age,  with 
the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  reviving  literature— catching  visions 
of  Roman  greatness  as  well  as  inspirations  of  Roman  eloquence, 
from  the  pages  of  Livy  and  Cicero — and  failing  or  falling 
through  his  own  inaptitVide  or  insufficiency  for  the  difficulties 
<tf  his  position, — we  have  a  sort  of  drawing-room  fine  gentleman, 
in  ambition,  literature,  and  statesmanship,  deserted  or  betrayed 
by  the  blindness  of  the  populace  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
people.  If  Mr.  Bulwer  had  not  protested  against  being 
identified  with  his  personages  from  Pelham  to  Rienzi,  we 
should  conclude  from  the  tone  of  this,  his  last  novel,  that  he 
was  about  to  withdraw  his  patronage  and  his  patriotism  from 
the  ungrateful  people  in  disgust. 

The  favourite  heroes  of  Mr.  Bulwer  among  his  own  creations 
— ^those  which  he  makes  the  vehicles  of  his  social  or  satirical 
philosophy,  as  Pelham — those  which  he  clothes  with  his  own 
accomplishments, and  animates  with  his  own  aspirations, as Glau- 
cus,  and  his  Rienzi  (not  the  Rienzi  of  Gibl)on,  of  history,  and  of 
nature  *),  those,  in  short,  which  he  seems  to  pourtray  con  amore, 
and  gaze  on  as  his  triumphs  of  art,  want  masculine  robustness. 
They  have  a  certain  feminine  cast  of  thought  and  imagination 
— «  certain  feminine  affectation  of  the  graceful  and  glittering. 

Of  the  distinguished  female  novel  writers  of  the  age,  the  most 
like  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  all  that  constitutes  intellectual  stamina, 
as  well  as  manner,  or  a  school,  is,  in  our  judgment.  Lady  Mor- 
gan. A  parallel  between  two  such  writers  merits,  and  admits 
of  being  pursued  more  in  detail  and  more  elaborately  than 


*  We  have  before  us,  while  we  write,  a  MS.  memoir  of  Rienzi  by  the  late 
Mr.  Butler,  who  studied  the  records  of  the  middle  age  as  a  jurist  and  a  scholar, 
and  we  find  his  views  agreeing  essentially  with  those  of  Gibbon,  or  rather  coufirm- 
ing  those  of  the  illustrious  historian. 
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we  have  leisure  or  ability  to  ilo*  We  xvill  only  observeT 
that  Lady  Murgani  like  Mr.  Bulwer,  is  a  iiiaiiniTi»t. 
The  same  peculiar  cast  of  thought  and  faoity,  or,  if  «t 
may  so  express  it,  of  mental  vision,  in  content »!'!  >  al  aoti 
creating  imaginary  objects, may  be  traced  in  >v{irkS| 

from  **  The  Wild  Irbh  Girl ''  to  the  **  Princess,''  includitig 
her  "  France"^  and  her  **  Italy,'' — aa  in  Mr,  Bulnrcr^s  work*, 
from  "  Pt4ham''  to  "  Rienzi,"'— his  *'  England  and  the  Kng- 
*^  lish,''  and  his  **  Student''  includetl  Bui  I^y  Morgmi^ 
mannerism  is  her  own,  whilst  Mr,  Bulwer's  i»  partly  hisnww 
and  partly  I^ady  IMorgans*  AV'hcn  Lady  Morgan  exhibit* 
her  personages  in  dialogue,  thi-re  is  in  her  maimer  Ami  lan- 
guage a  certain  indefatigable^  ungovernable  vivacitVt  and  a  e«r* 
tain  hardihood  in  the  freedom  and  familiarity  of  her  phnian. 
She  exhibits  a  gallery  of  fan fiK^ciui  m  action,— liut  the  maxks 
are  so  droll,  the  wires  are  pidled  with  so  much  ability«  and  the 
evolutions  are  performed  with  such  aniujiing  clevernessit  thm 
Mr.  Bulwer  s  rival  show  could  not,  we  think,  stand  nR>re  tfuMi 
aljout  a  New-  Burlingt<m-8treet  soason^s  c^mpctitiou  fiir 
popularity.  His  personages  are  Bometinies  extravaganl  and 
grotesque  enough,  but  their  motions  are  forced  and  i<^tiir^lH*ir 
language  is  stiltetl  and  sesquipedalian  at  one  moment^  anil  of 
the  most  pedestrian  homeliness  at  another, — with  an  utter  dt0^ 
gard  of  taste  and  consistency.     It  is  unnecessary  ti)  ur- 

ther  specimens  to  those  we  have  given,  of  Mr.  Buli>  :  ,u  ia 
the  hyperbolical ;  but  we  confidently  affimi  that,  though  Vadj 
Morgan^s  language  be  sometimes  ambitious,  it  never  runs  iiH** 
his  exaggerations  and  enigmas;  and  that  though  her  slyfe 
be  sometimes  what  may  be  called  "  free  and  easy ,^  she  vnmlA 
not  represent  the  yEdile,  or  one  of  the  ^ICdiles,  of  V<  >  '    >  flfc 

his  curule  eiiair  associations — "  fidgetting  fussily,  ^*'.ac 

the  ladies  of  Pomi>eii,  as  in  the  extract  before  dted,  cunvennDg: 
at    table,    in   scj   loose  a   way,  about    an    ati  '     prirstr 

cabinet  of  pictures  ; — tliough  we  are  cjuite  ^^  uj  LoJy 

Morgan's  known  taste  and  curiosity  in  the  fine  arts  that  lier  ioflt* 
gination  is  as  familiar  as  Mr,  Bulwer's  with  the  curit  i  '  m.v 
lions  of  Pompeian  r/r/il*     Mr,  Bulwer  doubtlesjii^    ^  icu 

Lady  Morgan  the  habit  uf  garnishing  his  diidiiguc  with  scnip 
of  French;  but  Lady  i\f organ's  phrases  are  well  placed  ootl 
idiomatic,  whilst  Mr,  Bulwer  wantonly  intrudes,  wilhoy^fOh 
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|iricty  or  reason,  the  most  heterogeneous  Anglo-Frencli  mal- 
formations imaginiihle.  **  The  miracle  is,  that  it  (the  Belgian 
•*  reroluti<m)  has  gone  on  so  long,^'  said  the  princess — "  three 
**  years  bien  somtes  f  Je  n'en  reviens  pae'''  Mr.  Bulwer 
could  not  hit  off  these  two  conjunct  idioms,  though  he 
laljouretl  till  the  day  of  judgment.  We  would  hazard  the 
opinion  that  they  were  improvised  by  Lady  Morgan.  Mr, 
Bulwer  affects  her  clever  and  amusing  way  of  showing  off  the 
ridiculous  or  weak  side  of  individual  character,  hut  wholly 
fails  when  comi>ared  with  his  prototype — always  excepting  the 
pireface  before  cited,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  himself. 

When  Mr,  Bulwer  aspires  to  the  philosophical  in  his  novels, 
be  but  foUou  8  in  the  wake  of  Lady  Morgan.  The  aim  of  her 
O'Donnell — a  novels  by  the  way,  to  which  we  have  heard  the 
praide  of  versatile  and  uncommon  talent  conceded  by  persons 
who  do  not  share  tl>e  admiration  which  we  profess  for  the  genius 
of  Lady  Morgan, — the  aim,  we  say,  of  her  O'Donnell^  was  to 
teach  the  government  of  that  day  the  wisdom  of  emancipating 
the  Irish  catholics;  and  in  doing  so,  she  combined  satire  upon 
manners  with  the  philosophy  of  legislation.  But  her  wit  and 
satire  are  too  bright  and  poignant — ^her  philosophical  purpose 
is  too  transparent  to  be  missed  by  the  reader,  however  slow  of 
apprehension  ;  whilst  Mr*  Bulwer,  in  order  to  make  his  readers 
ftpprehend  the  irony  of  "  Pelham""  and  the  "  metaphysics''  of 
**  The  Disowned,"  has  been  under  the  humiliating  necessity  of 
ting  **  Hon''  under  his  jierfonnances. 

The  works  professedly  pliilosophical  of  I^ady  Morgan  and 
Mr,  Bulwer— as  the  **  France"  and  the  «  Italy""  of  the 
one,  and  the  "  England  and  the  English  of  the  other" 
^-<lo  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  observations,  how- 
ever curious  might  be  the  parallel;  and  of  Lady  Mor- 
gans last  novel  we  will  only  say,  that  we  recognisetl  in  it 
witli  pleasure,  her  jjeculiar  touches  of  wit  and  ridicule— her 
perception  of  character  and  manners — her  shrewdness,  and 
keenness  of  observation ;  but  that  we  thought  the  protean  or 
eani^leon  disguises  and  adventures  of  the  princesii  toi>  violent 
— the  amusing  bye-blow  Irish  valet  too  strong  a  likeness  of 
Humphry  Clinker;  that  we  could  detect  through  a  large  por- 
timi  of  the  work,  too  many  reminiscences  or  notes  of  her  tour 
in  Bel^um — too  grateful  a  sense  of   the  court  festivities  of 
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the  palace  of  Ltickeii — in  fine,  that  there  is  s<««elhin|j  ti« 
ranch  of  the  braves  Beiges  ami  their  revohition. 

Laily  Blessington  entered  the  arena  of  author>iit|i — jia  « 
debutacite  sonietinies  appears  upDii  the  stage — with  a  greal 
reputation  for  entlownient  and  talents  in  private.  Sketebti» 
and  jen.v  (fesprU^  in  prose  and  verse,  have  long  been  Roatitig 
her  name  throufj^h  society,  or  throngh  those  bye  streams  of 
stKnety  called  coteries.  It  is  fsuldom  that  the  judginenl  of  thr 
coteries  is  aflirnieil  by  the  supreme  court  of  rcvisiioin  the 
public,  and  we  find  no  exception  to  tlie  rule  in  the  debut  rf 
Lady  Blessiugton  as  a  novelist.  Her  first  novel — at  least  the 
first  printed  with  her  name — fell  short  of  what  wius  cxpcctud 
from  her.  The  dialogue  and  incidents  of  low  life  in  Irelojift 
anil  high  life  in  London,  wtfre  ill  assorteil,  though  both  wenr 
faithful  in  their  way— especially  the  vernacular  Anghi-Irivh 
dialect,  which  Lady  Blessington  writes  vaih  such  correctncis 
and  purity  as  to  set  criticism  at  defiance;  but  she  conmiitteil 
the  fatal  error  of  building  her  novel  upon  the  mo.^t  ]K'rt6hali|e  ' 
of  all  foundations — the  party  politics  of  the  day»  or  rather  rfl 
the  hour.  Its  very  title,  '"  The  Repealers,"*  was  a  party  ehp*l 
trap,  and  should  have  been  disdained  by  her. 

The  next   novel   of  Lady    Blesstngton — that  of  which  wr 
have  prefixed  the  title,  is  a  higher  and  a  happier  flight, — mid 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  re^habilitates  her  in  the  honours  of  Iht  I 
previous  reputation.     Instead  of  "  Two  Friends/  th<*re  is  inj 
the  Ijook  *'  a  pair  of  Friends,*"  to  use  Wordswortirs  expressioo« 
of    either    sex.      The   two    young    ladies,    the    one    nativH 
British,  the  other  transplanted  from  France,  but  natii rallied «| 
or  anglicised,  are  distinguished  by  no  strong  contrasts,  and] 
both  their  characters  are  touched  off  until  a  certain  delicacy^ 
which    is  not   without   its  charms,  but   borders    too    roach 
on    weakness.      But    the    two    male    friends,     who  doulitlcfs 
supply    the  title,    are  drawn    widi    no   connnon    uUi*nt   aiwl 
felicity,    not    only    in    their    contrasts  and    opjiositiont  «» 
pendanh  to  one  another —but  taken  each  separately  as  m 
individual  portrait.     One  is  characterizetl  by  manly  ambitina 
and   generous    philosophy  as    a    politician   and   ] 
dergoing    the    martyrdom    of    the    oppressive    ;,,^ — ^ 
and  no  less  oppressive  oratory   of  St.  SiepheuX   lo  vnU 
six  in   the  morning  with   a  ho))eleiSA  minority  fur  the  Iwi 
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piaess  of  the  human  race, — the  other,  a  scion  of  nobility, 
who,  with  equal  devotion,  spends  his  days  and  nights,  and 
his  father^s  thousands,  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation  and 
frivolity.  Two  such  personages  might  appear,  at  first  sight, 
divided  by  a  sort  of  electric  repulsion.  Lady  Blessington 
unites  them  in  an  affectionate  friendship.  She  blends  with  the 
severity  of  the  one  a  fund  of  indulgent  sensibility, — with  the 
frivolity  of  the  other  a  latent  spring  of  manly  purpose  and 
benevolent  feeling — and  their  friendship  is  only  the  more 
probable  as  well  as  pleasing  from  opposition  of  character. 

Their  characters  are  preserved  or  rather  developed,  through 
a  variety  of  scenes,  with  skill  and  interest.  They  are  of 
course  the  lovers  respectively  of  the  two  young  ladies, — are 
of  course  subjected  to  the  usual  pains  of  separation  and 
despair, — the  one  by  an  elopement  with  the  wife  of  one  of 
his  friends,  the  other  by  shooting  (not  mortally)  the  brother  of 
his  mistress,  whilst  doing  duty  as  an  amateur  liberal  at  Paris 
in  the  revolution  of  the  three  glorious  days — they  rejoin  their 
mistresses  in  Italy,  with  somewhat  too  much  of  melodramatic 
surprise, — come  to  an  understanding  the  more  easily,  that  the 
man  of  pleasure  had  disengaged  himself  from  his  partner  in  the 
elopement,  and  the  wounded  brother  was  alive,  well,  and  pre- 
sent on  the  spot, — receive  the  nuptial  benedicti(m,  and  pair  off 
like  other  married  people. 

There  are  several  subordinate  characters  well  marked  with- 
out exaggeration,  and  well  grouped.  The  French  emi- 
grant noble  is  excellent, — his  jaundiced  prejudices,  personal 
and  national,  making  out  their  case  with  an  ingenuity  truly 
comic, — ^his  selfish  vanity  even  in  his  last  will, — his  hotel, 
household,  and  equipage,  sketched  with  graphic  truth.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  objected  that  he  is  too  stiff  and  stately  for  a 
Frenchman. 

We  think  at  the  same  time  that  Lady  Blessington,  in  two 
views  of  Parisian  character  and  manners,  has  fallen  into  a  serious 
anachronism  as  to  the  one,  and  been  wholly  mistaken  and  unjust 
in  the  other.  She  conjures  up  a  mutiny  in  the  household  of 
the  aristocrat  noble  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  during  the 
explosion  of  18S0,  in  the  colours  and  costume  of  the  sans- 
culatterie  of  1798.  When  she  represents  a  French  lady  re- 
proving any   signs  of   emotion  in  her  heroine,  as  mauvais 
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goi^t  [  f  mauvais  ton]  and  cutting  come  acquaiTitance 
toilet  was  not  in  the  mode,  mth  tbe  exclaruatian^  "  I 
**  horrified  lest  any  of  my  acquaintances  should  hare 
"  seen  us ;  ^  her  strictures  we  think  are  strangely  misplaced. 
We  should  say  that  French  ladies  are,  on  the  contrary, 
distinguished  by  the  frankness  with  which  they  exprvsi 
their  thoughts  and  discover  their  eraotions,  whether  in 
public  or  private, — and  by  their  having  too  und*  >  1  -  n- 

sc^iousness  of  their  own  rank  and  dignity  to  think  r  In? 

mistaken  or  compromised^  from  their  being  seen  spenking  in 
persons  whose  dress  or  manners  may  be  unfashionable  or  vulgar* 
Had  Lady  Blessingt on  looked  nearer  hi»me,  she  might  have 
been  nearer  the  mark.  We  suspect  that  her  notions  of  raritcian 
manners  are  overcharged  traditions,  not  the  result  of  personal 
observation,  which  perhaps  she  had  not  time  to  make  during 
a  passage  or  two  in  transitu  to  cross,  or  after  having  recrosMd 
the  Alps.  We  are  the  more  convinced,  from  the  tact  mid 
truth  with  which  she  hits  off  character  and  manners  in  Italyt 
where  it  is  known  she  made  longer  sojourns.  Alluding  to 
the  ruined  fortunes  of  one  of  her  personages,  on  the  eve  of  a 
marriage  to  rej>air  them,  "it  was  not,^  she  says,  *•  made  the 
"  subject  of  conversation— nor  was  there  a  single  wager  mmie 
*•  on  tlic  pour  et  contre  of  the  marriage  taking  place,  nor  did 
"  she  (the  bride)  receive  a  single  anonymous  letter  from  liii^ 
*'  (the  bridegroom^s)  enemies  to  warn  her.  This  nuiy  seem  iut- 
**  probable,  but  is  nevertheless  true — fnr  lialianni  ftavf^ 
**  imly  less  malice^  but  more  indolence^  than  the  EngtU 
In  another  place  she  says, 


'*  In  Italy,  where  certain  kiqs — viMtted  unih  ill  invlneviibb  loiS  flf  i 
BrH^lfUid — arc  viewed  wiihoui  cxciritifir  any  suj^pkion  or  «cv<Tiry  of      '^ 
lion,  they  ennnot  understand  th tit  »'unilar  errors  cjiH  drm'ti  diKgr^ci*  k.i 
ers  in  our  couitlry,  which,  consideriug  tt   om  the*  Imid  of  polr 
believe  must  be  rtiuuUy  that  of  liberty  in  mnnuers.     lleticci 
fr^ueutly  tKCurs,  wome  Eiigii:>h  Paria  uiuvrrs;i!Jy  cut   |jy  her 
look  on  her  wriihdrenJ,  becuute  they  cannot  iniii}^nef  thut  for  i 
which  they  do   without  conceaJnient   or    rrproach,  she  could   b 
punished.      They   therefore  conclude,  \\\nX  her  eriuie»  must  he  i^; 
merit  sueh  ottTAcisun  and  they  draw  oHlroui  her  in  iilarin,'* 


•Wtik 


It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this  tmtlv.     The  fair  authorai 
might  find    similar   anomalies   in   the  social  pnriu  imUfm 
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bonie»^ — such  as  the  notorious   instances  which   «he  Tcry 
ell  kiiuw!!,  of  tlie  truth  of  the  common  saying,  that  "  one 
person  may  steal  a  horse,  wliilst  another  must  not  look  over 
the  hedge,"" 

There  is  a  tone  of  charity?  which  we  think  excessive,  in  Lady 
|le5singt oil's  treatment  of  social  morals. — **  Let  us/  says  she, 
"  believe,  that  in  half  the  liaisons  to  which  guilt  is  attributeil 
"  the  appearance  only  exists,""  This  is  amiable — but  'Hialf* 
utrikes  us  as  much  too  liberal  an  average.  Lady  Bles- 
Mngton^  at  the  same  time,  inculcates  the  value  of  both  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles  upon  the  sex  with  a  zeal  which 
canoot  be  too  much  commended.  **  What  woroan,^  she  asks, 
"  can  defy  the  snares  of  the  wily  archer,  unless  encased  in  the 
^  armour  of  religion  and  strict  moral  principle  ?*"  We  answer, 
None^ — and  we  will  add,  that  even  this  "  armour''  of  the 
authoress  is  not  always  arrow  proof.  She  seems  sensible 
this— and  hence,  douljtless  her  indulgence  on  the  one 
aide  to  thoec  who  have  unhajipily  fallen  into  the  snare,  whilst 
her  coun^eU  to  those  who  would  esc^ipe  **  the  archer^  and 
his  wiles,  are,  if  any  thing,  too  straitlaced,  and  her  piety  tcx* 
severe.  Both  are  happily  blended  in  the  following  moral  with 
bich  the  novel  winds  up.  It  refers  to  Lady  Walmer,  the 
k>i>ed  wife,  who  dies  in  Italy  a  penitent  and  a  princess: — 


I**  She  made  a  will,  bcqueatlihig  the  whole  of  lier  fortune  to  tUe  Marcliiot)c«« 
[  HcntUrrneldi  us  a  ilig^ht  ;ttonenietit  for  the  utihjiijpiricss  nhe  limt  t7iiitH*ii  hcr^ 
t  lilecl  a  true  petiiientt  giviiif{  in  her  Inst  liours  Ati  example  of  Chrisuau  forti* 
I  And  \tlcty,  thn!  wc  miiy  hope  wns  nceejucd  in  pxpiuuon  of  the  LTtopfi  of  her 
r»  thut  phingcd  her  in  shtime*  nnd  dishonour,  and  whk-h  owihI  their 
to  WHtii  of  rrti^ion  and  moral  prinriples.     She  bad  thought  of,  iiutl 
i  but  for  society,  umniridful  thiii  it  cAists  from  iu  btiKOiu  the  unUuppy,  and 
the  erriTigr  »s  a  vigorous  cortntitulion  rcpcU  eontugioufi  di»e^eB.     Thi<  past  and 
em  ^ere  now  nnvcik^tl  to  her  dying  eyes,  robbed  of  nil  thi'ir  lUuNirmfi^ 
turned  from  that  world,  which  had  hiiherio  been  her  idol,  to  fix   her 
>n  the  mi^rtyr  of  //#ib,  who  can  pardon  those  %im  that  Ht  faiUblc  creatures 
iti  without  Y»ity/* 

There  i»  not,  in  our  judgment,  any  thing  better  than  thw 
m  those  evangeUcal  novels  of  Hannah  More,  over  which  the 
late  Mr.Willjerforce  is  »aid  to  have  dropped  tears.  Wc  could 
almost  supf)ose,  indeed,  that  the  above  and  other  strains  of 
devotion  in  "  The  Two  Friends,"'  were  inspired  by  the  genius 
ioci  of  Gore  Houses  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  be 
mrprised  if  the  great  mass  of  profane  or  lest  pious  readeis> 
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who  estimate  talent,  wit,  kiiowleilge  of  the  world,  mwj  x 
charming  style,  stamped  the  character  of  "  The  Two  Friend*,' 

There  are  pretixetl  to  the  chapters  some  anonymous  mottue« 
in  French,  whether  fi-om  print  or  MS,  we  know  not,  Saaie 
of  them  are  so  literally  applicable,  that  it  might  be  suspected 
they  were  made  for  the  purpose — and  several  uf  thetn  wuiilcl 
indicate  a  modern  Theophrastus  or  Labruyere, 

"  The  Devoted,""  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  last  novel,  ha^i  injt, 
we  believe,  made  as  strong  or  as  favourable  an  impret^sum  at 
her  former  productions.  This  was  to  be  expected.  It  \%  At 
once  more  ambitious  and  more  feeble  tliau  its  predecessor*— 
with  more  salient  faults  of  character,  thought,  and  exprcsfdoQ. 
The  heroine  who  confers  the  title,  is  "devoted"'  first  to  bcr 
brother — a  likeness  of  Lord  Byron,  in  which  the  attempt 
at  literal  fidelity,  even  to  his  deformed  foot^  is  neilbor 
artist^like  nor  agrtvable, — ^aud  next  to  a  c1erg}*nian,  wlio 
is  at  once  saint  and  lady-killer,  and  neither  returns  nor 
knows  her  paseion,  whilst  she  ^'  lets  concealment,  like  a 
*'  worm,'*  and  so  forth.  The  reverend  swain  and  the  iniide) 
brother  are  both  enamoured  of  a  brilliant  and  atubtticMis 
beauty,  who  sacrifices  her  admiration  of  the  ]ioet»  her  pas- 
sion for  the  saint^  and  her  real  happiness,  to  a  ittarri 
of  pride»  and  the  wishes  of  her  father — one  of  the  most 
amusing  pieces  of  parchment  lordliness,  and  pom[>ous  eiiciu«*tt^^ 
which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  in  the  world  of  ni>vcl«. 
Tliereare,  liesides,  a  villain  in  low  life,  whose  wickedness  tD  the 
beginning,  and  misery  at  the  end  ol^  his  career,  are  owing  to  ^an 
•*  education  above  his  station^  (see  the  cruel  consequences  of 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge)  and  a  Jew,  w4io  half-starves  biinsdf 
in  the  midst  of  his  moneybags, — which  he  ultiuuitely  Ix'qucaths 
to  the  poet,  for  no  other  "consideration,^  than  his  having  voted 
for  the  Jewish  disabilities  bill.  His  having  vot^d  for  the  Brigh* 
ton  railway  bill  would  have  hat!  a  more  iniiK>sing  air  of  |)oet]cal 
probability.  There  are  many  and  obvious  blemishes  in  thb 
j)erformance.  The  principal  one  is  the  hermaphrodite  dii- 
racter  of  the  dandy  saint,  who  breathes   the  i  ^ii 

pajssion  to  a  lady  in  the  language  of  the  "Tivan^  :  __,  j.lj^ 
^*  zine,"^  and  strives  to  overcome  bis  frail des  with  »  i^iooi 
iufirmity  of  purpose  and  sanctimonious  insipidity  of  pbm^ 
which  nauseate  like  excess  of  sweets. 

Lady  Charlotte  Bury  is  displeased  with  the  state  of  poUtio 
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at  boiiie  and  abroad.  Reform  is  but  ^^  the  froth  and  scum  of 
"  the  would-be  patriots  ;^  and  referring  to  one  of  her  person- 
ages, she  calls  him  ^^  a  monarch  who  rules  over  the  regions  of 
^  fashion,  not  as  monarchs  rule  now-Or^aySy  with  no  power  at 
**  aUj  but  virtually^  (?)  despotically,  and  effectively,''  &c.  See 
the  wickedness  of  those  liberals  and  constitutionalists  of  Eu- 
rope, who  would  curtail  the  power  of  monarchs, — ^innocent  souls! 
who  have  never  shown  a  disposition  to  abuse  it.  She  complains 
of  the  same  revolutionary  spirit  in  literature.  "  Are  you  not 
"  aware,"  says  her  Byron-Delamere,  or  Delamere-Byron, 
"  that  all  the  high  things  of  the  earth  are  cast  down  ?  *  If  I 
**  wrote  a  poem  like  Milton,  would  it  be  read  ? — If  a  work 
**  of  fiction  like  Bulwer ! ! !  would  it  be  understood  ?""  Milton 
and  Bulwer — Pelham  and  Paradise  Lost ! — This  defies  com- 
ment. It  would  yet  be  no  less  easy  to  select  beauties  from 
this  npvel ;  but  the  blemishes  are  isolated  spots,  whilst  the 
beauties  are  more  diffuse,  and  could  not  be  felt  without 
longer  extracts  than  we  have  space  for.  There  are  in  every 
page  the  traces  of  an  elegant  mind  and  refined  taste;  fancy 
and  feeling,  if  not  imagination  and  passion — a  happy  per- 
ception and  pleasing  delineation  of  social  manners  and  natural 
acenery,  and  an  engaging  unaffected  style,  with,  however, 
some  few  expressions  which  were  not  to  be  expected  from  a 
person  of  the  writer's  literary^^attainments. 

Mrs.  Norton's  "  Woman's  Reward,''  her  chief  novel  or  tale, 
and  no  more  than  a  sketch,  has  a  marked  coincidence  in  sub- 
ject with  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  "  Devoted."  The  coin- 
cidence was  doubtless  undesigned  and  accidental  in  both — and 
the  characters  and  incidents  are  not  only  diflTerent  in  themselves, 
but  bear  the  impress  of  minds  of  a  wholly  different  stamp.  We 
intend  by  this  an  essential  diflTerence  of  intellectual  character, 
not  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  respective  talents.  Mrs. 
Norton  revived  the  hereditary  associations  of  genius  in  her 
family  by  a  poem  of  great  beauty.  Her  sudden  and  dazzling 
popularity  has  proved  injurious  to  the  exercise  and  reputation 
of  her  talents.  She  entered  the  arena  of  professional  literature, 
and  under  the  strong  temptation  of  turning  fame  into  some- 
thing more  solid,  and  not  less  shining,  she  has  frittered  away 
her  versatile  powers  in  fragments  and  sketches — uprose  and  verse. 
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We  look  upon  the  two  gtorics  which  club  to  eke  out  the  cir^ 
culating  library  measure  of  three  vohunets,  rather  as  inrliciitjciai 
than  examples  of  what  she  could  produce, — luit  indic^tioiiscif 
her  power  to  produce  a  novel  of  the  first  order.  We  do  not 
know  a  scene  of  more  touching  simplicity  and  beauty  than  the 
invalid  merchant's  chamber  at  Madeira,  with  which  the  first 
tale^'opens.  Whether  reminiscence  mingled  with  inrnginattun, 
we  do  not  know.  The  brother  and  sister  are  contrasted  by 
glimpses  which  wake  an  interest  at  the  very  Uireshold  for  the 
progress  of  the  story — and  the  folloinng  observatJoti — "  *i 
"  burst  of  passion  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  burst  of  selfish- 
**  ness,"  is  the  germ  from  which  the  intemperate,  arrogant,  and 
ungenerous  egoism  (if  we  may  use  the  word)  of  the  brother,  is 
developed  through  the  succeeding  pages.  We  could  as  easily 
cite  what  we  consider  errors  and  defects  in  these  two  storicis 
but  reserve  ourselves  for  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  fiction 
in  prose,  more  ctJUiprehensivcj  more  finislied,  and  more  wurthy 
of  this  liighly  endowed  and  accomplished  lady. 

Every  Inxly  knows  that  Mrs,  Gore  is  among  the  m  r 

and  prolific  novel  writers  of  the  day.     She  too  is  a  n  u 

There  is  in  her  scenes  at  one  moment  the  pretension  of  Mr, 
Bulwer,  at  another,  the  vivacity  of  Lady  Morgan.  There  is 
m  lu*r  numerous  progeny  of  novels,  from  **  The  Fcdr  of  May 
"  Fair,^  to  "  Mrs.  Armytage,'"  gi^eat  varictj*,  rather  than  grt«l 
versatility.   Her  writings  are  for  the  most  part  tal*  '       *   s^ 

and  they  bear  the  marks  of  being  got  through  by  io  lu 

rather  than  with  a  spontaneous  rapidity  of  invention.  If  thi? 
talents  of  Mrs.  Gore  be  conspicuous  and  prominent,  h  "  '^* 
are  no  less  rampant.  There  is  a  perpetual  effort  for  llvt 
and  satirical  smartness.  Her  indefatigable  volubility  i^  a»  mo- 
notonous as  drawling.  The  most  monotonous  and  itulc  *"  ^-  *  -Ic 
of  all  agents  is  an  automaton.  The  vitality  of  talent  i^  *♦» 

the  alternations  of  excitement  and  languor.    Agilin,  the 
and  obtrudes  theknowletlgeof  every  thing  under**        -    t  tin: 
social   world,  from  the  diplomatic   notes  of  T  '   and 

Metternich  to  the  Donea^ter  betting  book  of  Jack  1 ' 
from  *<  Madame  de  Stacl's  beautiful  explomon^  of  lU  v^v^vi^vv 
to  those  of   George  liobins.      She  is   tnacubted    with    the 
**  Pelhain'*  affectation  of  French  phrase-s  and  the  vooibulary 
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of  the  French  art  of  cookery.  The  following  is  a  sample  of 
the  fiilse-brilliant  vivacity  of  her  fashionable  dialogue: — 
Soene  a  fete  champetre : — 

**  GuDter  haa  not  exerted  himself  to-day ; — the  coup  de  maitre  is  wanting ; — 
'  Iminortal  Robert'  has  not  found  himself  en  verve  this  season." 

**  Gunter ! — do  you  think  the  Ebury  conclave  so  banal  as  to  employ  a  person 
we  may  all  have  by  paying  for? — They  sent  for  four  cor^eurs  from  the  Rue  des 
LemAudB,  and  a  dieoraleur  from  the  Rue  Viviennc ! — Lord  Stapylford  aDowed 
bia  own  glacier  to  officiate  (an  glacier  en  i,  bien  entendu,  who  arrived  iix)m  Milan 
last  autumn),  and  all  the  ayprets,  diablotins,  and  drawees  were  forwarded  by  the 
ambassador's  bag." 

*'  They  say  the  despatches  were  bien  sucrSes,  in  consequence ;  and  that  two 
antograpbii  dated  from  the  Bureau  dee  affaires  elrangires,  were  quite  a  brouillade 
from  being  steeped  in  eirop  de  cedrat" 

*'  Oh !  I  can  discern  a  very  diplomatic  acidity  in  these  very  pralines  ! — Lady 
Rachel,  have  not  these  wafers  a  sort  of  Talleyrandical  go&l  ?  " 

**  Ilwae  eemble  que  vous  cherchez  de  loin  ! — I  have  very  little  doubt  they  borrow 
their  odioua  6avour  from  the  van  of  a  Wimbledon  carrier,  and  a  truss  of  musty 
English  hay." 

**  Grandville !  prythee  catch  the  eye  or  the  sleeve  of  that  gaping  monster  of  a 
meAtrt  d^hdtel ;  and  inquire  whether  our  constitutions  are  to  be  endangered  by 
peach-ice  without  a  chaste  t" 

This  is  a  Pelhamism  or  Bulwerism  of  the  first  water.     We 
suspect  Mrs.  Gore  does  not  always  understand  herself ;  and  on 
that  supposition  we  would  advise  her  to  drop  "  chasse''  in  this 
sense  from  her  vocabulary.     She  introduces  an  American  de- 
mocrat regretting  "  the  retardation  of  the  march  of  fede- 
**  ratistn  r    There  are  a  few  Italian  expressions  which  might 
be  demurred  to,  as  "  eti  di  oro^  instead  of  secolo  d'^oro^ 
Here  is  another  Bulwerism — ^^  Blest  age !  when  our  thrilling 
*•  hearts,^  &c.  &c.    "  Why  should  this  practical  intensity  ever 
**  become  diffused  into  the  absorbing  prose  of  ordinary  exist- 
^  ence  Y^    Again — "  Oh  !  we  blindfold  our  children  in  their 
**  infancy,  and  stimulate  them  by  the  hope  of  reward — ^by 
**  the  sugar-plums  of  selfishness — to  walk  uprightly  over  the 
"  burning  ordeal!"     When  she  would  be  graphic,  she  but 
exhibits  petty  common  places  with  microscopic  minuteness — 
she  opens  her  last  novel  as  follows; — *^  The  post  is  late  this 
**  mcMning,'"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  "  having  finished  her  second* 
**  cup  of  tea,  and  pushed  away  a  plate  disordered  with  chip- 
«*  pinge  of  eggshell  and  French  roU^    We  have  a  gentleman 
**  sipping  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  with  his  pocket  handkerchief— a 
••  stout  cotton  article — protectingly  outspread  over  his  nether 
**  habiliments."  It  was  objected  to  Congreve,  that  he  made  all 
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his  dramatis  personce^  down  to  his  footmen,  wits  like  himself. 
Mrs.  Grore  does  the  same,  with  this  difference, — that  her  wit 
is  not  exactly  Congreve^s,  and  that  her  offence  is  more  glaring. 
She  makes  her  personages  talk  in  dialogue,  not  the  language 
suitable  or  natural  to  them,  but  that  in  which  she  would  her- 
self speak  of  them,  in  the  narrative  parts  of  the  story.     Lady 
Annabel),  the  daughter  of  a  duchess,   says  to   her  sister — 
"  Rely  upon  it,  mamma  intends  to  make  him  her  fire>guard, 
"  as  she  did  Wemmersley  last  season,  whenever  she  wanted  to 
"  interfere  with  our  flirtations;''  and  this  flagrant  example  of 
her  own   peculiar  and   most   affected   style  she   thus  gives 
"  as    an    evidence    of    their    ladyships'   distinguished    edu- 
"  cation  in  the  art  and  science  of  modern  manners  !*"     We 
should   recommend  her  to  adopt   a  manner  less  ambitious 
and  affected,  less  use  of  what  she  gives  as  the  slang  phrases 
of  fashionable  talk,   and   in   general   a  more  indulgent,  or 
at  least  less  exaggerated,  exhibition  of  character  and  society. 
She  spies,  with  more  of  malicious  industry  than  ridicule  or  hu- 
mour, into  the  infirmities  of  her  own  sex,  and  in  her  "  Mothers 
*'  and  Daughters,''  gives  monotonous,  revolting,  and  unfaithful 
views  of  social  intercourse,   as  a  sordid,  scheming  game  of 
match-making  and  envious  rivalry.    We  must  tell  her,  by  the 
way,  that  the  ladies  of  Ireland  will  not  thank  her  for  the  com- 
|)Iin)cnt  of  making  one  of  them  her  representative  of  slattern 
finery — and  that  they  know  how  to  avenge  themselves.     The 
faults  of  ]\Irs.   Gore'*s  manner  are  the  more  provoking,  that 
they  seem  connnittcd  wantonly,  to  disfigure  pages  replete  with 
talent. 

Article  VIII. 
Spain — 7'/ie  late  Revolution, 

Spain,  the  coimtry  of  chivalrous  chimeras  and  of  [X)litical 
errors,  has  now  become  a  wide  field  of  discursive  and  strange 
speculation  for  statesmen  and  parties.  To  all  it  j)resents  an 
enigma,  the  soluticm  of  which  every  one  imagines  he  has 
found,  when  he  has  explained  the  events  which  are  agitating 
the  Peninsula,  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  his  govern- 
ment and  his  own  j>olitical  cretnl,  or  when  those  events  appear 
to  give  confirmation   to  his  own   theory  of  social  existence. 
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The  combination  of  so  many  efforts,  accidental  or  voluntary, 
has  but  too  well  succeeded  in  leading  the  public  opinion  astray 
upon  this  important  question;  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret 
their  unhappy  success. 

From  the  time  when  the  civil  war  first  began  to  desolate  the 
P^nsula,  the  important  fact  has,  either  by  design  or  a 
deplorable  fatality,  been  kept  from  view,  that  the  question  at 
issue  beyond  the  Pyrenees  is  not  a  mere  Peninsular  one,  but 
extends  to  Europe  generally  ;  that  it  is  not  simply  a  war  of 
succession,  or  a  political  struggle ;  but  that  Spain  is  engaged 
in  the  arduous  attempt  to  build  up  a  new  social  order,  the 
issue  of  which  is  incalculable.  Shall  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
attain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  causes  of  this  momentous  posi- 
tion of  afiairs,  than  has  been  granted  to  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  the  inquiry?  We  shall  attempt  it  with  some 
confidence,  from  having  deeply  studied  the  country  of  which  we 
are  about  to  speak,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  Our  opinion  upon  the  progress  of  the 
r^eneration  of  Spain  is  the  result  of  a  conscientious  examina- 
tion of  facts,  with  which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted. 

We  have  purposely  used  the  term  regeneration^  in  order  to 
banish  the  word  revolution ;  for  the  basis  of  our  reasoning  is 
this :  that  in  Spain  there  is  no  revolution — taking  the  word  in 
the  acceptation  generally  received  in  political  language.  Let 
us  not  be  deceived :  the  present  crisis  in  Spain  is  not  the  sudden 
•  explosion  of  a  train — of  the  hostility  of  one  portion  of  society 
against  another.  It  is  a  calm,  dignified,  decided  manifestation 
of  opinion  by  the  active  and  reflecting  masses  of  the  people, 
against  the  folly,  or  the  treachery,  of  the  various  administra- 
tions which  have,  during  the  three  last  years,  succeeded  one 
another  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs.  An  honour^le  and  national 
feeling  has  caused  the  standard  of  the  Constitution  of  1812  to 
be  again  reared ;  and  by  this  act,  Spain  has  desired  to  protest 
-  against  the  constituent  right  exercised  by  the  crown  alone, 
and  against  the  detestable  foreign  intervention  of  1823.  She 
has  completely  accomplished  that  which  France  only  half 
effected  in  IsiSO,  when  the  Grovemment  of  July  ratified  the 
treaties  of  1819.  No  one  in  reality  upholds  the  inviolate 
maintenance  of  that  Constitution,  whose  defects  are  so  ap- 
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parent:  but,  we  repeat,  the  one  thing  desired  above  itU  otl 
has  been  to  destroy  the  erowuiiio;  work  of  the?  re-actk 
pohey  of  the  Bourbons  of  France,  and  of  the  moni«trous^ 
treachery  of  Ferdinand  VIL  If  evils— ever  too  numerouii, 
whatever  be  their  amount — have  accomj>aiue<l  the  repudiation 
of  the  past,  let  us  not  throiv  tlie  blatne  on  men  who  werv  yrt 
to  appear  upon  the  scene,  but  U]Jon  the  follies  of  cho«c 
who  failed  to  secure  by  their  violence  the  ex|)eeU*<I  reward  of  I 
their  apostacy.  This  deplorable  result  bus  been  bn>ught 
about  by  the  secret  and  disgraceful  intrigues  uf  men  wlio, 
while  they  marched  under  the  shadow  of  power,  jissunoed  ihe 
niawk  of  the  old  liberalism,  and  took  as  their  watchword  priJt- 
clples,  to  whicfi  they  perpetually  appealed,  in  order  the  (K^tirr 
to  blind  those  who  never  pause  to  weigh  the  wards  of  men 
a<!;ainst  their  ac^tions. 

Hut  before  we  enter  upon  the  main  question,  we  tnuat  r^ard 
It  in  its  character  and  essence.  The  causes  which  (Itsi*|ilj 
agitate  a  people  are  not  those  which  present  them-  *  •  a 

superficial   glance:    they  escape  even    the   most   |  iig 

observer,  who  would  trace  them  to  their  source,  and  embrace 
them  in  all  their  extent.  The  changes  of  society,  tlie  disphier- 
ment  of  social  powers,  the  overthrow  of  forms  of  govemmctit, 
the  fall  of  thrones,  date  further  back  than  thecontemijorarieaof 
these  great  political  cataclisms,  which  we  term  tx?volutiiitii, 
and  proceed  from  causes  far  more  remote  than  the  one  to  which 
they  are  commonly  assigned.  In  other  words,  events  anr  of 
far  greater  magnitude  than  men  generally  are  aware;  and 
those  even  which  appear  to  be  the  result  of  an  accidettt,  of 
individual  interests,  or  of  chance  circumstances,  have  a  tnucb 
deeper  source,  and  a  widely  different  tendency. 

The  Sf^nish  nation  is  divided  into  two  great  social  tnaain^ 
each  of  which  fias  a  different  object  in  the  regeneration  which 
is  now  preparing  —  the  reflecting  masses,  and  the  peofile. 
The  object  of  the  people  ia  to  individualise  the  pix)viocir% 
aiming  at  a  federation*  Monarchical  unity,  the  centralijuitiba 
of  government,  forms  the  organic  scheme  of  tlie  higher  dasset* 
It  is  to  these  that  the  last  movement  was  owing,  lit  which  flit; 
j>eople  took  little  or  no  jiart.    They  advance  with  th  --^ 

of  European  ideas,  and  the  people  remain  stationai ^  a.  ...-1t 
unmixed  nationality.     One  [xirtion  of  society  h^offsi  to  cmte 
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order  of  things  upon   the  model  of  France  or  EDgland» 

'hJlst  the  other  cherishes  a  secret  desire  for  that  of  which  they 
neither  speak  themselves  nor  hear  others  speak ;  resolvetl  not 
rush  into  the  firena,  so  long  as  their  aim  is  not  understood, 

[^  being  understood,  is  not  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  new 

'ganization. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  that  want  of  accordance 

hich  is  observable  in  Spain  between  the  Constitutional 
eniment  and  a  portion  of  the  nation,  and  which  contrasts 
with  the  unanimity  of  the  Bas(|ue  Provinces,  fighting  for  their 
pterog.  This  it  is  which  explains  the  apathy  of  same,  the 
enthusiasm  of  others,  and  furnishes  a  reply  to  the  astonishment 
constantly  expresseci  at  the  indifference  manifested  by  the 
masses  of  the  people,  under  the  action  of  the  constitutional 
l^rinciple.  These  masses  differ  from  the  higher  orders  as 
lo  the  objtTt  and  the  mode  of  effecting  that  regeneration, 
which  all  concur  in  desiring;  and  if  the  two  classes  occa- 
sionally meet  upon  the  common  ground  of  resistance  to  Don 
CarkiS,  it  is  because  there  exists  another  tie  which  unites*  them 
—a  eonuaini  feeling  of  hatred  against  royal  despjtism,  grown 
odious  under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII, 

This  species  of  schism  between  the  two  great  social  divisions 
uf  Spain,  otie  of  which  has  in  view  a  pcjlitical  object,  whilst 
other  kwks  forward  to  a  fundamental  change,  requires  for  its 
planation  hut  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  Spanish  people,  who  for  ages  were  parcelled 
out — yQi  retaining  everywhere  their  freedom — into  the  little 
kingdoms  which  constituted  the  empire  left  by  Charles  V.  to 
his  successors,  have  seen  themselves  rendered  a  prey  to  every 
species  of  evil  by  ilie  union  of  the  monarchy :  their  liberty » 
their  protecting  institutions,  their  commerce  and  manufactures, 
all  have  perished  under  that  form  of  government.  But  the 
people  have  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  yoke  of 
sk'rvitude  which  it  was  attempted  to  impose  upon  thenu 
The  regret  whicli  those  must  have  experienced  who  wit- 
nessed the  extinction  of  their  valuable  municipal  institu. 
tions,  has  been  transmitted  in  all  its  original  energy,  as  a 
Sicred  heritage,  from  generation  to  generation,  even  to  the 
•  nt  day.  From  that  time  the  compact  between  the  unity 
ill    lie  monarchy  aaid  the  people  has  never  been  either  sincere 
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or  national.  There  is  something  in  the  verj^  bearing  of  th 
race  of  men,  opposed  to  a  passive  obetliente  to  authoritte 
whom  they  have  never  invested  with  power — either  in  the  porch 
of  the  church,  or  in  the  general  assenibliest  All  the  eflbrti*  of 
the  royal  power  to  establish  a  strong  and  compact  govemmciil 
have  proved  ineffectual  before  this  love  of  lot!al  independence, 
and  Spain  even  at  the  present  day  presents  only  the  appciifance 
of  a  large  Mosaic^  in  which  each  piece  has  preserved  its  original 
colour.  She  is  an  assemblage  of  little  republics,  holding  of  a 
monarch,  whose  delegates,  under  the  name  of  captain  1, 

exercise  an  authority  which  is  always  modified  b^  ii.  .  :A 
spirit  of  the  people.  Hence  the  want  of  unity  in  the  ciril, 
judicial,  and  financial  administration  of  Spain^  That  which 
nn  alj»okite  nionarcliy  was  unable  to  eflect  hy  %it>lence| 
the  constitutional  monarchy  will  not  accomplish  by  peiw 
secution. 

This  struggle,  which  has  never  ceased  to  exist,  has  thus  pro- 
duced a  constant  and  secret  misunderstanding; — the  origiti 
of  the  misery  and  decline  of  Spain  during  three  huniirvd 
years*  We  know  of  no  other  rational  explanation ;  and  it 
seems  as  if  heaven  had  rcsolveil  to  punis^h  with  sterility, 
that  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  i>eoplc  by  the  abso- 
lute monarchical  unity.  The  first  scion  of  a  centralizing 
dynasty  was  a  mad  woman,  Jeanne  la  Folic ;  and  after  two 
hundred  years  employed  by  the  Austrian  funiily  in  torturing 
the  people,  in  massacring  and  expelling  the  Moors  and  Jem 
in  the  name  of  a  God  of  peace,  and  in  destroying,  one  by  one, 
all  the  municipal  franchises,  it  came  to  a  miserable  close  in  i 
person  of  the  imbecile  Charles  II.  The  dynasty  of  the  fiou 
bons  continued,  and  cruelly  completed,  the  violation  of 
liberty,  the  destruction  of  all  the  substantial  well-beJn*'  ^r  r)t,» 
country.  This  dynasty  commenced  its  career  by  plu 
nation  at  once  into  a  civil  and  a  foreign  war  ;  in  a  civil 
is  now  once  more  involving  the  unhappy  f>eople  nviT  wl 
reigns. 

During  this  long  period  of  three  centuries,  tlic  i>ji 
racter,  though  still  unchanged,  became  torpid,  and  > 
expression  of  its  energi^;   its  spirit  revealed  iL<M4f  ovly  by 
occasional  acts  of  energy  in  the  fiSitend)lies  known  by    ' 
of  Cortc*s:  these  we  »hall  speak  of  when  wc  come  tn 
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itiou  of  the  Royal  Statute,  which  has  just  vaniaheii  at  the 
St  breatli  of  ptjpular  discontent.  But  there  was  one  occasion^ 
beu  there  was  no  longer  a  monarchy,  no  longer  a  central  go- 
fimeni ;  the  royal  family  had  abandoned  the  throne  and  the 
ryj  and  the  defence  of  their  native  land  was  confided  to  the 
liitants  of  each  province.  With  what  heroism,  with  what 
noble  artlour,  did  they  fly  to  the  combat  !  As  the  people  felt 
their  ease,  while  ol>eying  the  voice  of  the  provincial  juntas, 
bey  seemed  to  breathe  for  the  fii^st  time  freely  the  pure  air  of 
(heir  mountains.  What  a  noble  spectacle  did  that  entire  nation 
resent,  rushing  to  arms  in  every  district  to  repel  the  foreigner 
Tio  came  to  civilize  the  land  at  the  caimon's  mouth  !  For  six 
she  sustained  the  conflict  with  the  imjierial  colossus;  and 
bough  the  war,  like  that  against  the  Moors,  might  have  con- 
aued  for  six  centuries,  her  national  character  would  still  have 
lained  uneffaced.  No  one  has  yet  ventured  to  declare  that 
result  would  have  been  the  same  had  the  king  remained  in 
iin-  We  may  boldly  assert,  and  it  would  be  easy  of  proof, 
at  the  country  would  have  been  conquered,  almost  without 
iking  a  blow,  with  a  central  government  and  with  Ferdinand. 
From  these  historical  examples  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  unity  of  government  oppresses  and  crushes  Spain ; 
fid  not  until  the  day  shall  arrive  when  it  shall  cease  to  oppress 
r,  under  one  name  or  another,  will  she,  like  a  spring  long  held 
[>wn,  recover  all  lier  elasticity.  In  our  opinion,  Spain  can 
ever  attain  her  complete  regeneration  by  being  fashioned  on 
a  forrign  model ;  nor  will  the  people  be  rallied  to  this  great 
social  work,  unless  by  consulting,  better  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  its  character,  and  even  its  prejudices,  if  attachment  to  the 
old  institutions,  provincial  and  municipal,  merit  that  designa- 

It  reqiures  some  courage  thus  to  put  forth  an  opinion  that 
jst  necessarily  clash  with  the  notions  generally  received,  as 
Jths  of  mathematical  demonstration.  But  in  treating  of 
S{iain,  we  endeavour  to  speak  as  Spaniards :  we  are  bold  his- 
torians, T>ecause  we  have  been  attentive  and  severe  obsen^ers 
the  love  we  entertain  for  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  sym- 
athy  wc  feel  for  this  great  and  noble,  yet  unhappy,  nation, 
|ve  prescribed  it  to  us  as  a  duty,  to  study  the  causes  of  her 
Js,  in  order  to  depict  and  render  lliem  palpable.     If  we  fall 
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ort  of  our  aim,  it  is  that  our  powers  will  ha?e  ^rovt*d  rnada- 
[quate;  in  that  case  we  shall  have  the  consohitiort  of  rcflt^ing 
that  we  have  exhausted  them  in  our  search  after  truth. 

The  events  of  the  month  of  August,  the  re-e«tahlishment  of 
fie  national  cixle  proclaiineJ  in   18152,  are  necessary  conse- 
juences  of  the  faults  conimittetl  in  S|>ain  during  the  three  I&Ht 
jrears;  but  they  have  been  ruthlessly  condemned  by  thn«*  who 
jo  not  take  the  pains  of  investigating  causes,  in  order  to  explain 
eir  effects ;  bence  the  origin  and  repetition  of  so  many  errow, 
[We  shall  take  Uie  liberty  of  analysing  these  events^  in  their 
elation  to  the  history  of  Sjiain,  and  tlie  national  feeling  of  the 
[)ple.     We  desire  to  present  in  its  true  light  the  characteruf 
this  country,  bo  invanably  misundersto<Kl  and  cruelly  ealuin- 
^iiiated  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  Sjmin  is  depicted  as  savage,  and 
yet  a  mighty  revolution  is  in  progress,  without  giving  cause  to 
Ldeplore  any  other  calamity  than  tlie  death  of  three  imprudent 
ind  unrertecting  functionaries.     SI»e  is  accused   of  anarchy; 
|ret  she  remains  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  most  wanton  intenal 
"provocations,  and   the  intrigues  of  all  the  Eurojjean  courts* 
Her  tolerance  is  unlimited  towards  her  enemies,  who  mock  at 
and  insult  her,  and  towards  those  false  fnends  who  destroy  ber 
resources,  and  seek  to  exhaust  her  both  from  within  ami  wilb« 
out     If,  under  these  circumstances  of  general  coufuidon,  ihcrt 
occur,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  field  of  battle,  any  of  those 
excesses,  which  are  always  to  he  deplored,  but   not  always 
avoided,  no  insults  or  calumnies  are  spared  to  aggravate  their 
complexion.     'J'he  Spaniards  of  the  present  day  are  reproached 
for   not   submitting   to  expire   in   silence  under  tl>e   weight 
of  miseries,    which   three   centuries  of  unexampled  disonlcr 
have  entailed  upon  thein.     The  language  of  euliigy  is  reservitl 
for  those  alone   who    wish  to  perpetuate  these  nbiisea,  afl^ 
having  assi«»ted  in  degrading  their  country  from   tlje  pcvud 
rank  which  she  once  held  amidst  the  nations  of  Kurope.     It 
would  be  mt>re  worthy  of  us  to  afford  aid  axui  support  to  good 
men,  labouring,  encompassetl  with  the  gn^test  difficult i«^  la 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  mighty  f>cople.     Men  dt 
of  talent  and  of  honesty,   traffickers   in  the   public 
and  apostates  who  hasely  abjure  the  whole  of  tbrir 
life^  have  been  cried  up,  e\le»lle<l,  and  »up})nrfed  ;   whdr 
refuse  to  hear  a  word  in  defemv  of  ihuHi^  iiiifii*trr^  v*Jii>  hii!.lly 
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^eihe  helm  of  government  eveo  in  the  moment  of  shipwreck, 
[Whatever  be  the  fate  which  awaits  the  Peninsula,  never  will 
he  names  cherished  in  Spain  be  confaunded  with  those  of  the 
tnen  whom  she  has  repudiated,  guilty  as  they  were  of  the 
blackest  trea^ion.  They  who  have  not  almndoned  in  despair 
he  liberty  and  the  independence  of  a  mighty  nation,  will  leave 
gteti  example;  be  ihey  successful  or  unsuccessful  they 
will  have  merited  well  of  their  country  and  of  the  world  at 
large. 

The  events  of  La  Granja  in  September  183£,  are  well  known, 
rheajjostoh'cal  party,  then  taking  advantage  of  the  last  agonies 
f  Ferdinand,   caused  him  to  revoke   his  will.      The  queen 
inxiously  strove  against  this  barlmrous  compulsion,  practised 
»n  the  dying  monarch  by  men  who  prostrated  themselves  first  at 
e  foot  of  the  throne  to  demand  favours  and  money,  and  next 
fore  the  altar  to  re-assure  their  consciences.     On  the  first 
ews  of  the  illness  of  the  king*  the  Infanta  Dona  Louisa  Car- 
Iota  hastened  with  all  speed  from  the  heart  of  Andalusia,  to 
Support  the  courage  of  her  sister.     That  princess,  endowed 
with  a  masculine  energy,  drove  from  the  palace  the  ministers 
of  these  inquisi tonal  proceedings.     Ferdinand  breathed  again  ; 
id  dragged  on  bis  miserable  existence  for  another  year. 
The  Infante  Don  Carlos,  that  prince  who  is  every  day  pic- 
red  to  us  as  a  model  of  valour,  a  chevalier  suns  peur  et  sans 
rproch€f  consented,  with  a  trembling  cowardice,  to  give  the 
ion  of  his  name  to  the  tortures  inflicted  before  his  face 
hl«  brother  and  his  king  ;  but  he  lacked  the  courage  to 
eet  the  eyes  of  an  energetic   princess,  —  he  retired  before 
her  presence,  and  with  him  all  his  partisans.     From  this  dark 
and  gloomy  family  dissension  issued  the  spark  that  was  to  light 
up  a  civil  war, — a  war  in  which  so  many  victims  have  already 
rahed,  in  which  so  many  more  yet  remain  to  perislu     From 
lis  day  forward  the  queen   shared    in  the  exercise   of  the 
preme  power.     She  had  already  a  presentiment  of  her  future 
le,  and  the  dreadful  struggle  which  awaited  her  in  support 
the  crown  of  Isabella  11. 

Whilst  the  latter  was  called  by  all  the  fundamental  laws  of 
ipain  to  occupy  the  throne,  to  what  do  her  enemies  appeal 
contesting  her  rights  ?  The  Salic  law, — an  historical  lie, 
be  Salic  law  hai  never  existed ;  and  we  defy  the  partisans 
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of  Don  Carlos  to  produce  in  8up[X)rt  of  thdr  prtnensiuru*" 
any  thing  more  than  the  decree  of  a  foreign  despot,  altering 
the  law  of  succession, — because  mtch  is  his  phtumn:  tli«e 
are  the  express  words  of  the  decree  issued  hy  Philippe  V., 
in  1713*> 

Maria  Christina  had  rather  an  instincti%T  perception  than  a 
comprehension  of  lier  position.  She  felt  that  the  crown  of 
Isabella  II.,  attacked  by  the  apostolical  party,  would  fine)  \U 
natural  allies  amongst  those  men  who  had  always  C4>ml«ittrd 
for  the  national  rights  and  the  general  liberty.  Thenceforward 
her  aduiinistration  advanceil  timidly  towards  a  new  era,  in 
which  no  opinion  could  be  pronounced  upon  the  future.  In* 
stead  of  assuming  a  frank  and  independent  attitude,  upon  firm 
grounds  they  proceeded  groping  along  the  earth,  which  threat* 
ened  to  give  way  at  every  step. 

Zea,  the  man  of  unalterable  monarchies,  was  summoned 
Madrid,  at  the  time  when  Ferdinand  in  his  first  agonies  at 
doned  the  royal  authority  to  the  young  queen*  Scarcely 
he  seized  the  reins  of  state,  when  Zea  openly  manifested  bis 
intention  of  establishing  an  enlightened  des{>ot]sm ;  he  freed 
himself  of  colleagues  who  shared  not  in  his  principles,  nnA 
drew  around  him  associates  worthy  of  himself.  His  uhjixl 
was  to  put  a  curb  on  the  independent  spirit  of  liberalism;  btit 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  refuse  to  receive  its  ^u'      '    '.m. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  Zea  renewed,  Octn  u,  Kis 

bold  declaration  of  war  against  innovations;  but  the  spirit  of 
innovation  pressed  upon  him  from  all  sides,  and  lie  hin 
sank  under  it,  whilst  he  protested  against  it,  Ze«, 
possessed  more  hardihood  than  political  wisdom,  had  a  firmness 
of  purpose  which  cinurastances  eventually  broke  down.  In 
his  dreams  of  an  enlightened  despotism,  Zea  associated  with 
himself  one  of  the  men  against  whom  public  opinion  was  \ 
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•  Wording  of  tht  decrtc  ^f  Vhilipim  K  U  1713* 
**  Je  vetDCj  ct  j'orilontief  tjuc  k  succession  itorjrmtvant  ituivant  la  fonD«)  \ 
**  priin£<?  dani  la  lai  oouvelJe  (U  Loi  S&liquc)-^uc  1ft  diie  lol  itiii  ^tmatdtfti 
**  comtne  loi  fondAmeutale  de  ces  Rtiyjititncs  et  de  tou(ts  l«uTt  diipetid&not 
**  «eiitcs  €t  iiveiiir;  mm^tfstwit  Uhi  tie  Partidu*  tt  iouUt  t^iit,  -'-*"»•  -- 
•*  utagt*i  rnpituiatioHS,    ift   uutrrs     Hi^pti4iiinNs    de»    Row  mt»  f| 

"  4^rt^^»tM,  f>t  ^j  itunuhmt  en  tout  ce  qui  scrait  coiitrarri;  i  U  yu  ^ 
"  Iftiaaiifit  jiour  tout  U  nmt^  ilmii  l©ur  form^  ^ft  vigriir*  €«f  itty  4tt  r. 
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riously  directed ;  to  this  he  paid  no  attention,  and  the  a/ran* 
^rniio  Burgos  was  named  minister  of  the  interior.  This  choice, 
vliich  wounded  the  proud  feeling  associated  with  the  recoUec- 
of  the  war  against  Napoleon^  causetl  universal  astonish- 
it;  it  revealed,  more  than  any  other  measure,  the  plan 
irhich  Zea  proposed  to  himself  to  realize  under  the  auspices  of 
ign  powers.  It  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  that  he 
hazarded  too  strong,  and  above  all,  too  hasty  a  stroke : 
fell.  We  must  be  just  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  our 
[lemies*  Among  all  the  ministers  who  succeeded  each  other 
September  29, 183S,  until  August  15, 1836,  Zea  was  the 
man  nut  disposed  to  remain  stationary.  A  brutal  and 
absolutism  was  the  jx>int  from  which  he  started,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  enlightened  despotism ,  which  manifested 
Itself  in  positive  acts  of  moderation.  He  allowed  the  organi- 
[  nation  of  a  volunteer  militia,  he  tolerated  to  a  certain  extent 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  he  accorded  an  amnesty,  he  created  a 
minister  of  the  interior : — we  must  give  him  credit  for  all  these 
measures.  His  successors,  who  were  men  of  the  constitution 
of  1812,  and  partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  retrograded  toward  an  enlightened  despotism,  and 
reached,  on  May  the  IQth,  the  last  paroxysms  of  brutal  and 
I  senseless  absolutism,  in  seeking  to  maintain,  by  the  use  of 
physical  force,  the  power  which  failed  them  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

On  the  fall  of  Zea,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  called  upon,  as 
mediator,  to  reconcile  the  ministry  with  the  public  opinion. 
The  choice  was  unfortunate.  The  former  deputy  for  Granada^ 
the  patriot  of  1814,  had  placed  an  insurmountable  barrier  be- 
tween himself  and  the  liberal  party,  by  his  conduct  during  his 
ministry  of  \S2%  which  terminated  in  the  horrible  days  of  June 
and  July,  when  so  much  blood  was  shed  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid.  Martinez  de  laltosa  justified  but  too  well  the  fears 
which  he  inspired.  He  had  promised  the  removal  of  Burgos- 
be  retained  him,  and  united  himself  to  an  afrancesado, 
Garely  who,  on  the  1st  of  October  1832,  had  eagerly  come 
^forward  to  declare  against  bberal  institutions,  was  named 
^  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  The  new  premier,  not  daring  to  display 
his  altered  banner,  remained  silent ;  he  tacitly  adopted  the  mani- 
festo of  October  4  without  possessing  the  courage  of  its  author. 
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This  hesitation,  tuldctl  to  a  lurking  sense  uf  shmiie  at  m  froili 
nposiacy%  gave  gloomy  intiniHtion  to  the  patriolj*,  thai  the  meii 
of  tlie  7th  of  July  3822  had  one©  more  seized  ujxwi  llie  mi» 
of  power. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was,  like  his  jins 
desaor,  to  proclaim  an  amnesty ;  but  that  which  on  the  part  i 
Zea  was  an  act  of  generosity,  was  iu  his  successor  one  of  revoltJ 
ing  inconsistency.     'Ihe  bai^is of  representative  govermneut  U 
the  inviolability  uf  the  deputies  in  respect  to  their  opinion;*,  fa 
which  they  are  accountable  only  to  their  constituents.     Tliail 
one  who,  like  Zea,  had  never  adopted  that  fonn  of  go\ernment, 
should  regai'd  the  deputies  of  18^  as  culpable,  is  cosily  uudefwj 
stood  ;  and  an  amnesty  on  his  part  is  a  rational,  and   even 
generous  act.     But  how  could  an  amnesty  be  granted  by  a 
minister  who  had  been  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes  of  1811  and 
1820  ?     Had  lie  then  forgotten  that  his  unrecognised  in  viola 
bility  in  1814  was  no  defence  for  himseli*  against  the  tyrant  who 
cast  him  into  prison?     Himself  the  victim  of  the  terrible  reao^i 
tion  of  1814  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  thrown  into  the  dut>-] 
geons  of  Melilla^  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  there  he  expiated, 
during  six  years,  the  crime  of  having  been  the  chosen  of  the 
people,  and  of  having  eloquently  proclaimed  their  indefi^asible 
riglits. 

In  granting  an  amnesty  to  his  colleagues  who  had  stood  by 
his  side  in  defence  of  that  Constitution  to  which  the)  had  all 
sworn,  iVIartinez  de  la  liosa  netessarlly  implicatLHi    himi«elf*j 
This  act   was  singular  enough  ;  but   by  excluding  from  the 3 
benefits  of  tiiat  aninesty  those  generous  men  who,  at  the  risl*  of 
their  lives,   had  in  18J20  broken  his  own  fetters,  he  w;i 
of  a  c  ul pable  ac  t  of  in g  ra  ti  t  u de.     By  these  i  m  [ kjU  1 1 c  an  u      .,     * 
measures,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  as  njueh  as  declarwl  that  tbr 
anger  of  Ferdinand  had  not  been  without  foundaii         i     *    '    i 
he  had  merited  the  punishment  whicli  the  king  1^  ^ 

upon  him ;  fur  if  the  deputies  of  1823  were  culi^blein  lbc5cye* 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  he  had   shown  no  greater  in  '   V        t*  Ci^j 
those  of  1814,  towards  whom  he  cherished  a  still   ..  ^pk 

cable  hostility.  Martinez  consecrated  the  principle  of  the 
iniquitous  sentence  pronounced  by  the  trilnmal  of  ^Ule 
against  the  deputies,  who,  in  virtue  of  article  187  of  the  Com- 
Mitution,  had  declared  Ferdinand  in8ane»  in  order  to  avaid 
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urn  21  traitor — when  he  replied  to  the  represpnlatives 
on,  that  he  would  await  in  Seville  the  foreign  army, 
which  iriis  advancing  to  destroy  the  liberty  and  the  indepen- 
ace  of  Spain* 
The  repeal  of  thifi 


upt  and  shameful  sentence  against 
men,  who  were  inviolable  in  respect  to  tlie  opinions  which  they 
uttered  in  the  exercise  of  their  mission ;  the  recall  of  all 
S|taniank  to  their  country ; — these,  and  not  the  humiliating 
concession  of  an  anuiesty,  were  the  acts  of  justice  and  signal 
repafmtion  to  which  they  were  entitled,  A  bold  recognition 
of  the  eternal  principles  of  right  could  alone  create  a  ne\\ 
order  of  tilings  in  which  all  parties  might  have  sacrificed 
their  resentments.  This  would  have  extinguished  hatred  ajul 
animosities,  have  reconciled  parties^  and  have  eftaced  the 
grievous  recollections  of  the  past.  The  decree  of  anmesty,  on 
the  contrary^  dee|3ly  wounded  those  incorruptible  defenders  of 
their  sworn  faith,  who  had  yieldetl  only  to  foreign  Imyonets, 
who  had  submitted,  for  ten  years,   to  all  the  miseries  of 

lie  and  proscription.  This  was  a  serious  fault,  and  was  foK 
lowed  by  cx>n sequences  which  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  more 
cnr  f  than  any   other  man  to  appreciate.     Thenceforward 

all  I  uce  was  at  an  end,   irritation  envenomed  every  prt>- 

eeecling,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  new  minister,  who 
Imd  proved  so  forgetful  of  his  own  principles,  and  manife:»ted  so 
impolitic  a  disregard  of  just  and  honourable  feelings. 

This  total  change  of  opinion  in  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  since 
18S0, — a  change  which  was  the  causeof  so  many  evils,  has  been 
oftener  noticed  than  explained;  and  yet  such  an  alteration  in 
a  noble  aiid  exalted  character  is  attributable  to  causes  which  it 
18  perhaps  worthy  of  history  to  investigate.  Every  people  has 
its  good  qualities  and  its  faults.  The  Spaniards  in  general 
possess  an  excessive  degree  of  aelfJovey  which  cannot  be 
wounded  without  exciting  in  their  souls  an  implacable  rescnt- 
nvent.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  the  fatal  results  proiluced  by  these  aberrations  of  the 
understanding  and  the  hearL 

■  Art  187,  chap.  iii. ;  *'  De  1»  Rtgence.  Le  roynuaie  »<?ra  g-ouvcrne  |>ar  une 
**  Regvnve,  qtinml  te  Roi  par  quelijue  cause,  physique  ou  Dioritlei  sv  crouvera 
**  dan*  riinpoMibilitt  dVxc-rcer  f^on  auiorit^** 
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From  the  monieiu  of  his  appearance  in  the  Cartes  of  1 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  under  the  dominion  of  an  irresistihl 
infatuation,  ranketl  himself  as  the  champion  of  the  aristocracyJ 
He  struggled  in  the  defence  of  the  Majorats  against  the  ouk 
jority  of  the  Cortes,  headed  by  M.  Calatrava,  the  present  minis- 
ter. The  concise  and  keen  logic  of  this  reniarkable  omtcir  in- 
fused an  irresistible  force  into  his  eloquence,  Martiiic^  de  U 
Rosa  wishetl  to  negoeiate :  the  Deputy  Cepero  wus  tlie  emis- 
sary sent  to  Calatrava,  who  received  him  with  a  noble  diaddii: 
a  mean  and  paltry  transaction,  designed  to  peqjetuitte  an  dbiue 
so  injurious  to  the  country,  was  little  in  harmony  with  ibe  fooU 
ings  of  a  man  of  firmness,  of  high  political  probity,  nnd  WMtm 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  The  Cortes  voted  the  abolitioo 
of  the  Majorats :  this  first  defeat  was  a  signal  one,  and  it  hum* 
bled  the  new  adherent  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  discussion  of  the  seignorial  rights  soon  foUowtd 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  attempted  to  defend  these  alao,  itmt 
failed ;  the  Cortes  voted  their  suppression.  The  parliamentfij 
struggle  Ikad  opened  to  the  various  orators  a  wide  HM  (at  tk 
display  of  their  eloc|uence;  and  the  public,  wIki  bad  foUowGd 
the  debates  on  so  important  a  question  with  a  lively  intcTESt* 
were  but  little  obliged  to  the  defenders  of  those  rights  for 
their  exertions  to  uphold  them.  Although  they  did  noC  «t 
first  manifest  their  resentment,  they  were  not  slow  io  do  so  tf 
soon  as  an  occai^ion  offered. 

The  ministry  had  brought  forward  a  law  against  tlie  pres* 
the  patriotic  societies,  and  the  right  of  petition;  MarttSGe 
de  la  Rosa  appeared  as  its  apologist.  The  public  tribuocs 
hissed  him  down,  and  applaudt?d  Calatrava,  the  moititflit 
defender  of  the  bberties  of  the  people.  From  this  day  d«l» 
the  final  separation  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  from  his  oU 
political  friends.  AU  the  acts  of  IT  'i  /,  from  his  entry 
into  the  ministry  in  1822,  bear  tlie  >•  i  t  jierdoiiial  i«scnl- 
ment  Upon  his  recall  to  power  in  183is  he  imagined  tiiM  tbr 
moment  for  taking  his  revenge  was  c*ome ;  but  in  propoflkn 
as  he  retrograded  toward  the  past,  public  opinion  idirsnxd. 
He  suppressed  those  journals  which  manifested  any  degree  rf 
boldness ;  issued  for  the  regulation  of  the  city  guard  a  dc^rtc 
which  destroyed  it,  and  rendered  all  organisation  impOKaM^ 
Two  Spanish  nobles  were  J»ent  to  the  couru  of  Fr»tice  aiJ 
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the  Duke  i!e  Frias  to  Paris,  and  the  Marquis  de 
BfinAores  to  London.  Afraiicesaihs  were  appoiuted  to 
cotisuUhips  abroad  (at  Marseilles  and  Genoa),  as  they  had 
b««fi  tn%ested  with  the  eivil  government  of  tlie  provinces  at 
home.  The  generals  of  the  array  of  the  Faith  received  the 
mo«t  important  military  commands. 

All  this  was  not  effected  without  agitation  and  seveiv 
culUsions^  which  were  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  com 
menceraent  of  the  war  in  Navarre.  Alarmedj  and  dreading  at 
the  same  time  the  influence  of  constitutional  opinions,  which 
every  day  grew  stronger,  and  the  plots  of  the  Carlists,  who 
redoubled  their  boldness,  the  miiustry,  too,  dreamt  of  their 
juste  milieu  {Xilicy,  and  an  amalgamation  of  heterogeneous 
elements.  They  thought  that  a  semblance  of  concession, 
borrowed  from  other  corrupt  constitutions,  might  prove  a 
barrier  sufficient  to  withstand  the  waves  which  were  break- 
ing in  upon  them  from  both  sides.  The  constituent 
power,  the  imprescriptible  right  of  nations,  had  never  fallen 
within  the  range  of  ministerial  encroachments.  It  was  re- 
served for  Spain  to  present  the  spectacle  of  a  ministry  pro 
poeiDg  a  constitution  to  a  sovereign,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
custom-house  regulation,  to  which  the  royal  hand  affixed  its 
e^equattiT,  It  was  thus  that  the  Statuto  Rial  was  given  to 
Spain. 

Much  has  been  said  of  this  royal  statute;  .it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  constitution,  as  a  charter,  as  the  basis  of  some- 
thing; it  has  been  set  fortli  as  the  abstract  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  tlie  monarchy.  All  this  is  but  the  scaffolding  to  a 
pile  of  sophisms  and  falsehoods.  The  royal  statute  was  the 
preliminary  step  to  the  violation  of  all  the  Spanish  laws;  it 
was  a  work  of  deception  recommended  by  foreign  cabinets, 
with  the  view  of  deluding  a  people  with  the  specious  ap{)ear- 
anee  of  making  a  large  and  generous  concession.  But  the 
Spaniards,  better  acquainted  with  their  true  rights  and  their 
history,  received  this  statute  only  as  a  transition  to  a  more 
real  and  more  national  order  of  tilings.  It  is  from  impartial 
history  that  we  shall  derive  all  our  means  of  placing  the 
royal  statute  in  its  true  lights  and  reducing  it  to  its  just 
value. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discursive  preamble  to  the  royal  statute. 
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the  minisrer^  avowed  unrcM^rveilly,  ami  m  ih 
manner,  that  the  emls  under  wkick  Spain  had  a.  for 

three  centurie/tj  had  their  origin  Bolehj  in  the  amiempi  ifilo 
which  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  had  faUtn : 
and  the  singularly  logical  consequence  of  this  fact,  thm 
solemnly  recognised  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  th«?  stJitutr, 
M'Qs  the  confiscation  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  people,  so 
legibly  written  on  those  fundamental  laws,  and  that  in  favour 
of  the  royal  power,  which,  according  to  their  own  showiiig, 
had  treated  laws  and  liberties  with  contempt  for  »'■ 
tunes. 

By  a  strange  confusion  of  true  principles  and  false  i^»ncIS 
dons,  a  reality  was  appealed  to  in  order  to  produce  a  delnaoo. 
Thus  the  constituent  ministers  declared  that  **  the  Corte«  had, 
**  from  time  immemorial,  been  convoked  to  recognise  the  new 
**  king,  to  receive  his  oath,  to  renew  the  fiindamental  law*  of 
''  the  kingdom,  and,  in  case  of  a  minority,  to  receive  the  ssitie 
"  oath  from  the  regents  and  the  guardians,*^  and  they  arrtve<l 
at  the  conclusion,  that  Ferdinand,  by  the  convociition  of  tlie 
Cortes  in  June  1833,  had  satisfied  the  intent  of  the  law,  ajid 
that  the  nation  had  recognised  Isabella  II,  as  the  succesaot  to 
her  father.  Thus,  in  an  assembly  of  courtiers,  usurping  tte 
most  sacred,  the  most  important  right  of  the  people,  did  the 
constituent  ministers  fancy  they  saw  the  re^^tablishmeot  of 
the  ancient  Cortes.  Let  us  be  allowed  briefly  to  state  whit 
these  Cortes  were,  in  cases  which  affected  the  succesaaon  tn  ibe 
throne  and  the  minority  of  the  king. 

The  usage  of  submitting  the  recognition  of  a  king  U>  a 
national  assembly,  has  prevailed  in  Spdn  from  time  immty 
monal.  But  this  solemn  act,  which  sealed  the  alUnnce  of  tht* 
people  with  the  thnine,  was  not  one  of  mere  form,  aanctionin^ 
an  act  already  accomplishetl,  but  the  exercise  of  a  right  wf 
investiture,  which  the  people  had  expressly  reeerrcd  to  then- 
selves,  **  Reof  «fn>  *i  recti  Jucitis^  si  nan  famts  ntfU  misT 
were  the  words  of  St,  Isidore,  in  speaking  of  the  rit<  of 
investiture,  to  which  the  people  attached  tins  condition  of 
good  conduct.     Let  us  turn  to  the  proof, 

Alphonso  IX,,  who  diet!  in  1230,  left  a  will,  I  *    he 

appointed    his   two   daughters,     the   infantas    I>«  ichi 

and  Dofia  Dulce,  to  succeed   htm.     The  Cortes,  howrvrr. 
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calculating  the  iumiense  ibdvantages  of  the  reunion  of  the 
cniwTis  of  Castille  and  I^eon  in  one  person,  cancelled  the  wili 
of  Alphonso,  and  proclaimed  Ferdinand  of  Castille,  son  of 
Berengijela,  the  second  wife  of  the  deceased  monarch,  king. 
Feniinaiul  made  his  entry  into  Leon,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
»wear  before  the  National  Assembly  to  respect  the  laws,  the 
Ubcrliee,  and  the  franchises  of  the  people.  Ferdinand  de  la 
Ceitia,  the  eldest  son  of  Alphonso  X.,  died  before  his  father, 
leaving  two  young  children.  The  Cortes  of  Segovia  of  1 276 
called  to  the  throne  Don  Sancho,  the  second  son  of  Alphonso, 
lo  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Ferdinand,  In  1^36^3,  Don 
Petlro  of  Castille  appointed  his  three  daughters  presumptive 
heirs  to  his  crown.  The  General  Cortes  assembled  at  Burgos 
in  1366,  annulled  this  will,  rejected  the  pretensions  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  and  proclaimed  Henri  de  Transtamare,  king.  In 
1464,  Henry  V,  wished  to  have  the  Princess  Jeanne  declared 
heir  pre»umptive  to  the  crown.  The  Cortes  refused  their 
consent,  ami  proclaimed  the  Infante  xllphousu*  Henry  re- 
verted to  his  first  intention.  A  new  assembly,  held  at  Cada- 
lialso,  calletl  the  Infanta  Dona  Isabella  to  the  throne;  Henry 
yielded,  and  the  act  was  ratified  at  Guisando,  and  approved 
by  the  Cortes  of  Ocana,  Henry  afterwards  attempted  once 
more  to  dejxirt  from  this  convention ;  but  the  Cortes  were 
infle3[ible,  and  on  their  rc^assembling  at  Segovia  in  1475,  suli- 
sequently  to  the  death  of  the  monarch,  they  recognised  the 
Infanta  IsabeUa  as  Queen  of  Castille. 

Such  acts  sufficiently  prove,  that,  up  to  the  period  of  1475, 
the  Cortes  exercised  the  right  of  the  royal  investiture  in  all  its 
plenitude;  moreover,  the  oath  of  the  king  preceded  that  of 
the  deputies  of  the  nation.  This  right  of  national  sove- 
rdgnty  was  maintainetl  in  full  force  until  1518,  for  on  the 
convocation  of  the  Cortes  at  Valladolid,  iu  that  year,  the  re- 
litiiin  of  Charles  I.  met  with  violent  op]x)sition  on  the 
und  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  although  the  son  of  Jeanne 
La  FoUe,  the  last  scdon  of  the  Castillian  dynasty. 

The  Coftes  showed  themselves  no  less  jealous  of  their 
supreme  prerogative  in  cases  of  minority  ;  they  had  the  power 
io  modify,  or  even  to  annul,  the  last  wiU  of  the  king  as  to  tlie 
choice  of  guardians  and  regents*  On  the  demise  of  Alphonso 
VII  1.4  the  Infante  Henry,  his  son,  was  recognised  as  king 
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under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  the  Queen  Eleonont  At 
the  death  of  the  latter,  the  guardianship  was  to  pass^  according 
to  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  Alphonso,  to  her  sttier  the 
Infanta  Berenguela*  But  the  Cortes,  judging  tliat  ihr  stmeof 
affairs  was  too  critical  to  entrust  the  protection  of  the  kini^dom 
to  a  womanj  decided,  in  1S19,  upon  nomiualing  another  ns 
gent,  and  their  choice  invested  the  Count  Alvaro  Nunez  ifc 
Lara  with  the  supreme  power,  in  the  capacity  of  gnartlian  to 
the  young  prince  and  regent  of  the  kingdom*  A  9innl«r  case 
came  before  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  of  1295,  in  re?ipcrt  to 
the  guardianship  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  which  hatl  been  contidcd 
by  King  Sancho  to  Queen  Maria*  The  Cortes  refused  tlieCr 
sanction  to  the  will  of  the  decease*!  monarch,  and  nantect 
the  Infante  Henry  guardian  of  the  king  and  regent  of  tfie  rttdai- 
Wlien,  in  1506,  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  after  having  abdicated 
the  functions  of  regent,  desired  to  resume  them,  upon  the 
death  of  King  Philip,  he  met  with  so  powerful  an  opjindtioii, 
that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  convoke  the  Cortes  at  Madrid 
in  1510,  in  order  to  obtain  their  consent.  The  Cortes  nioirad 
him  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  grandson  Charles* 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  Cortes  were  not  content  with 
merely  registering  the  royal  edicts ;  but  they  poesesded,  ujiogi 
investigation,  the  power  either  to  moilify,  or  to  rf^ect  the« 
entirely* 

How  can  we  call  to  mind  these  periods  of  g\oiy 
in  a  country  in  which  the  national  assemblies  have  excrciflid 
their  legislative  power  with  such  authority  and  \'igoiir,  and 
compare  them  with  the  ridiculous  recognition  of  Isaln^iU  IL 
by  the  courtiers  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  or  ap|>eal  to  tlieir  adhe* 
sion,  as  a  legal  act  of  investiture  in  favour  of  the  young  quern? 
Her  rights  are  not  based  on  the  capricious  will  of  her  father;  the 
crown  was  not  a  patrimony  at  his  disposal ;  and  her  pcMaeiakNi 
derives  no  sanction  from  the  C^mffri//fl  cx)nvokod  in  June  1838, 
in  subservience  to  a  piece  of  court  jugglery,  Isabella  rcign^iifl 
virtue  of  national  rights,  and  of  the  true  fundamental  law% 
ancient  and  modem,  of  Spain,  which  recognise*  the  hcrcditerf 
descent  of  the  crown  to  women,  in  default  of  issue  male  cif  die 
last  king ;  and  the  nation  alone  has  tlie  power,  through  ita  lep^ 
timate and  natural  reprcscn tat ivesj of  cht J «  >  >  'I'  ihe 
previously  existing  laws.     Any  other  m*  ^  m 
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but  tyranny  and  confusion, — it  is  merely  to  build  upon 

ad  the  edifice  of  a  day.  Facts  have  recently  put  to  the 
test  the  solidity  of  that  erecteci  b}^  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  his 
colleagues.  In  attempting  to  establish  the  lioyal  Statute,  a 
work  purely  aristocratic,  they  imagined  tlicy  could  succeed  in 
cajoling  a  people  just  escaping  from  the  miseries  of  a  frightful 
dapolism.  The  people,  however,  were  not  deceivetl ;  and, 
from  the  moment  when  they  saw  that  their  municipal  institu- 
tions were  not  restored  in  all  their  democratic  vigour,  they 

used  their  assent  and  their  adhesion. 

Having  thus  analysed  the  Royal  Statute  in  its  monarchical 
principle,  we  will  pass  to  its  legislative  and  constitutional  or* 
ganisation.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Statute,  the  minister  de- 
clares, "  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  ancient  Cort€« 
""  was  to  give  an  influence  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  state 
**  to  thoae  classes  and  persons  in  whom  the  great  interests  of 
**  aodety  were  ^^ested.""  Here,  as  elsewhere-,  the  minister 
completely  misapprehended  the  course  prescribed  by  fact  and 
history. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  both  before  the  irruption  of 
the  Arabs,  Mid  after  their  expulsion,  tlie  national  assemblies 
were  composed  of  different  orders.  The  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  attended  there,  not  in  virtue  of  a  popular  election, 
but  by  the  summons  of  the  monarch*  But  towards  the 
dose  of  the  twelfth  century  the  popular  elements  began  to 
predominate,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  and  nobility 
became  proix»nionab1y  enfeebled.  During  the  reigns  of  Fer* 
dband  IL,  AJphonso  VIIL,  Alphonso  IX*,  Ferdinand  III., 
and  Alphonso  X.,  these  two  classes  stiU  retained  some  influ- 
ence; but  from  the  time  of  Sancho  IV<,  the  number  of  them 
to  be  found  ui  the  Cortes  was  inconsiderable ;  and  thenceforth 
tliey  ceased  to  influence  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy. 

In  the  Cortes,  convoked  at  Valladolid  in  1295,  the  clergy 
and  nobles,  so  far  from  being  considered  entitled  to  take  a  part, 
were  expressly  excluded;  and  we  find,  in  the  annals  of  that 
period,  that  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  lifteenth 
centuries,  the  Cortes  consisted  only  of  deputies  from  the  towns 
and  villages.  The  Cortes  which  met  at  Madrigal  in  1476,  to 
acknowledge  the  Infanta  Dona  IsalK^Ua,  were  composed  solely  of 
deputies  of  the  people.  After  the  birth  of  the  Ini'aule  Dou  J  uan, 
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the  Cortes  a«semb1eil  at  Toteile  in  1+80  in  like  nutTHtiT  9m^ 
sisteil  exclusively  of  the  representatives  of  the  [leoplf.  Finally, 
in  those  convokwl  at  Toro  in  1505,  to  acknowledge  the  Infantt 
Dona  Juana  as  Queen  of  Castille,  the  act  drawn  op  for  the 
occasion  makes  no  mention  either  of  the  nobles  or  the  clergy— 
the  national  representation  consisted  of  tile  deputica  of  the 
Communes. 

This  right  of  representation  belonged  so  exclusively  to  the 
Communes,  that  when  any  question  of  geneml  interrst  to  all 
classes  was  agitated,  the  deputies  of  the  people  demanded  a 
conference  with  the  other  classes  of  the  reabn,  in  order  to  hear 
their  opinion.  This  took  place  in  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  lo 
141 7,  as  we  learn  from  the  letter  addressed  Hy  John  11.  to  Dtio 
Loj)ez  de  Alarcon,  Lord  of  V^alverde.  I'he  fear  of  cncroai-King 
upon  the  rights  of  the  clergy  in  an  ecclesiastical  quefiltoii« 
occasioned  a  hasty  convocation  of  the  bishops  and  prelate*  tn 
the  Cortes  of  Toteile  in  1480,  to  ascertain  their  opinion,  and 
obtain  information  from  them. 

The  nobles  and  clerg)%  then,  have  ne\^er  possessed  any  pod* 
tive  right  to  be  summoned  to  the  Cortes,  or  to  take  part  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  kingdom.  These  two  cla»rt 
defended  their  rights  and  privileges  only  by  presenting  special 
petitions;  and  their  demands  and  pretensions  never  prevail^ 
over  the  decisions  of  the  Cortes.  It  is  therefore  historically 
demonstrated  that  the  principle  of  the  ancient  Cortes  was  mi 
to  give  influence  to  classes  and  persons  possessing  large  inlc^ 
rests  in  the  community, — in  other  words,  to  the  clerg%'  anil 
the  noldes — since,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  ej^cludcd  fr 
the  national  assemblies. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  difficult  taskl 
reconstruct  the  political  society  of  Spain  at  the  prv-s^ent  lUy 
upon  the  ancient  basis,  and  to  form  a  fundamental  law  out  ^ 
materials  deriveil  only  from  her  old  institutions  But  tbmij^ 
the  forms  of  an  institution  may  have  l>ecome  obsolete,  and  their 
restoration  almost  im{x)ssible,  the  case  is  very  different  with  di* 
viiaX  and  immutable  principle  involved  in  the  forms  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  the  convocation  of  tlie  Corto, 
in  virtue  of  the  fundamental  laws,  presented  great  difficitltieii 
that  it  was  necessary  to  consult  the  nation ;  here  waa  the  wie 
arbiter  who  could  resolve  the  problem,  which  the  autfiors  of  tlie 
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royal  statute,  usurping  the  constituent  right,  for  the  purpose  of 
encroaching  upon  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  thought 
proper  to  dispose  of  in  so  summary  a  manner. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all  society,  the  first  truth  which 
claims  our  ready  recognition,  is,  that  the  sovereignty  resides 
essentially  in  the  nation;  the  people  alone  can  establish,  as 
they  alone  can  abrogate,  fundamental  laws,  by  means  of  the 
assemblies  of  their  representatives,  furnished  with  special 
powers  for  those  purposes.  Now  a  representation  can  only 
be  national,  on  the  absolute  condition  that  no  portion  of 
society,  no  subdivision  of  the  country,  be  excluded  from 
the  right  of  electing  its  representatives,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Calatrava,  the  present  premier, 
and  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Central  Junta  when  the 
question  arose  of  convoking  the  Cortes  in  1810.  **  Consider- 
**  ing,"  said  they,  "  that  the  motive  which  renders  the  ira- 
**  mediate  convocation  of  the  Cortes  indispensable,  is  to  re- 
^  establish  our  fundamental  laws  in  their  ancient  form,  and 
"  to  subject  them  to  the  ameliorations  which  are  necessary  to 
**  protect,  for  the  future,  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the 
^  Spanish  people  from  any  usurpation,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
^  the  Cortes  must  be  a  true  national  representation ;  because 
^  it  is  to  the  nation  at  large,  to  the  nation  legitimately  repre- 
*^  sented,  that  the  power  belongs  of  instituting  reforms,  upon 
"  which  depend  the  liberty  or  the  slavery,  not  only  of  the 
^  present  generation,  but  of  posterity.^  Such  was  the  noble 
and  patriotic  language  of  Don  Rodrigo  Riguelme  and  of  Don 
Francisco  Xavier  Caro,  the  organs  of  the  Central  Junta.  Let 
any  one  compare  it  with  that  of  the  constituent  ministry,  and 
the  comparison  will  suffice  to  explain  the  little  sympathy 
which  the  royal  statute  and  its  authors  met  with  in  the  nation ; 
and  why  that  act,  clandestinely  contrived,  was  received  with 
indifference  and  disdain.  The  constituent  ministry  went  so 
fin*,  in  its  disregard  of  history,  as  to  recognise  the  legality  of 
the  assembly  convoked  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  to  designate 
an  those  Cortes  which  had  been  held  since  the  time  of  Charles 
v.,  as  despicable,  and  unworthy  to  be  regarded  as  conati- 
tuHng  a  real  representation  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
community. 

Although  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  liberty  of  Spain  was  cloven 
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down  upon  the  plains  of  ViUalar  by  the  sword  of  Uim 
content  with  the  enslavement  of  that  land,  dreamed  likcwiM'orl 
estabhshin^  an  universal  monarchy,  yet  the  national  spirit  and 
the  love  of  liberty  were  not  so  suddenly  extinguislied,  but  that , 
even  in  this  period  of  tyranny  and  corruption^thcre  are  example*  J 
to  be  found  of  a  noble  courage  amongst  the  representatives  of  1 
the  nation.     The  magnanimous  resistance  of  the  deputies  m[ 
the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  made  Charles  V.  dread  the  renewal! 
of  those  mortifications  of  which  he  had  already  experienced 
many.     He  therefore  reassembled    the    Cortes    at  Santsagti, 
in  Galicia:  every  expedient  waa  resorted  to,  to  secure  an  m$y\ 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  deputies;  and  it  was  altempicd  ■ 
to  fix,  and  to  prescribe,   by   a  formula,  the  limits  of 
powers. 

The  Electoral  Councils,  irritated  by  this  insult,  demanl 
an  explanation  of  it,  in  the  Cortex  of  Coruna  in  15^,  de- 
claring that  the  king  was  bound  to  leave  the  comniunes  at  fuUJ 
liberty  to  confer  upon  the  deputies  the  powers  which  St  might 
best  suit  their  interests  to  grant,  without  prescribing  to  them 
any  formularies;  and  they  demanded  that  they  should  far  J 
the  future  be  freed  from  any  interference  in  the  nomioatiofil 
of  the  deputies.  In  the  session  of  this  same  Cortes,  andmj 
the  assembly  of  Tordesillas,  the  Cortes  decreed  that,  so  long 
as  the  deputies  were  in  the  exercise  of  their  functJoos,  thef 
should  be  prohibitetl,  under  juam  of  death  and  the  coitfiscatko 
of  their  propt*rty  to  the  commune  which  they  represented,! 
from  receiving  any  employment  or  any  favours,  either  Ibr' 
them^ielves  or  their  families.  This  determination  was  prompted 
by  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  which 
interdicted  tlie  deputies  from  receiving  any  gift  or  faixmr  J 
from  the  king  or  his  ministers  during  the  continuance  of  tbcar^^ 
functions.  ■ 

At  the  period  of  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes  at  Santiiigi}  in 
Galicia,  the  ministerial  intrigues  went  bo  far  as  to  procure  the 
nomi  nation  of  two  de[>u  ties  devoted  to  the  1 1  '  >       t     r>  iIc 

Silva  and  Don  Alphonso  de  Aguirre.     Ti      i  ind 

refused  to  grant  them  but  very  limited  powers,  and  all  the  dfivtt I 
of  the  court  were  unavailing  against  th'  "  '*  t     '^     udL  - 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Cortes,    (  the 

supplies.     Don  Pedro  dc  Laso,  and  all  the  dqiutics  of  Sab- 
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aumcii,  fippoeed  the  graui^  and  ilecl/tred  ihat,  ei>en  Mhm$ld  the 
refusaf  rosi  them  thtfir  lireJi\  they  would  never  sancdon  any 
lurt  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom^  To  this  noble 
declamtiun  the  emperor  replied,  by  banishing  the  couraireous 
defenders  of  the  public  interests* 

Notwithstanding  these  tyrannical  precedents,  ujiou  which 
despotism  was  beginning  to  found  its  exclusive  pretensions^ 
the  Cortes  of  ValladoUd  in  1.54f4  obstinately  refuseil  to  grant 
an  extraordinary  subsidy,  which  was  demanded  of  them.  It 
was  not  imiil  towards  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  liberty  and  inde}>endence  of  the  Cortes  niceived 
the  blow  which,  as  the  preamble  to  the  Royal  Statute  justly 
declares,  has  caused  all  the  evils  which  Spain  has  sufferetl. 

We  think  that  we  have  satisfactorily  proved,  by  referencr 
to  history,  and  to  the  fundauacntal  laws,  that  the  consti- 
tuent ministry  were  wrong,  when  they  appealed  to  the  prin- 
dples  which  governed  the  constitutive  organis&ation  of  the 
ancient  Cortes,  in  order  to  give  influence  to  the  higher 
classes;  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  monarchy,  any  thing  which  could  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  creation  of  the  Chamber  of  Proceres,  esta- 
hlislied  by  the  Royal  Statute.  The  Estamento  of  Proceres,  a 
ier\ile  imitation  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  and  that 
body,  introduced  into  France  under  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers*  was  stilUborn,  and  never  had  any  real  activity.  Its  de- 
fective miserable  organization  gave  it  only  a  vegetative  existence, 
without  the  power  to  exercise  any  influence  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country;  until  tlie  moment  when,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  it  possessed  in  reality  some  importance,  it  was 
brought,  bv  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  men,  to  serve  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  combinations  of  the  late  ministry  against  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  Without  toot  in  the  soil,  individually  destitute 
of  weight,  and  possessing  only  tfie  energy  necessary  for  covert 
machinations,  the  Proceres  formed  a  sudden  coalition  with  the 
man  of  the  most  revolutionary  character,  and  the  most  impla- 
cably hostile  to  themselves,  and  still  fancied  themselves  capable 
of  something*  They  had  the  hardihood  to  raise  a  popular 
tempest,  and  the  tempest  Simttered  them  like  dust.  It  was 
nut  the  operations  of  secret  societies,  as  has  been  asserted, 
that  caused  the  late  revolution:  its  real  authors  were,  the  Mar- 
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quis  of  TVHraflores,  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  (he  Duke  of  Vcm^ii 
and  others,  who,  in  assuming  a  tone  of  defiance  with  rt^pect  to 
the  future  destinies  of  Spain,  compelled  the  juntas  to  take  up 
the  gage, 

Wiiilst  the  Chamber  of  Proceres  wad  corrupt  in  its  rcry 
essence,  couij>osed  as  it  was  of  men  in  the  employ  of  gorefn- 
ment,  and  of  grandees  of  Spain — a  race  lx>th  morally  and 
physically  degenerate,  who  have  for  ages  past  been  idly  repo^ 
ing  in  the  antichambers  of  the  palace,  upon  tlie  glory  of  llieir 
ancestors, — the  Chamber  of  Procuradores  was  no  less  imliap* 
pily  constituted.  In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility excluded  from  the  chamber  almost  tlic  entire  body  of 
Spaniards*  In  requiring  as  the  qualUication  an  income  of 
12,000  reals  {£MBO)  personal  property,  the  framers  of  thi? 
electoral  law  contracted  the  circle  within  the  narrowest  limits; 
and  we  may  easily  form  an  idea  of  the  small  number  of  indivi* 
duals  to  whom  the  choice  was  thus  restricted,  by  pauaing  for 
an  instant  to  examine  the  state  of  projierty  in  Sjmin*  The 
Peninsula  c»ontains  fifty-four  million  acres  (aranzada^)  of  land 
under  cultivation,  of  which  thirty-seven  millions  are  held  by 
the  majorats,  and  in  mortmain,  and  seven tet^n  milli'  ''^^ 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  how  the  number  of  the  1  ^m- 

prietors  is  diminished  by  this  enorniotis  disproportion  hetii«ii 
the  free  and  entailed  land.  Thus  much  with  respect  to  tlie 
terms  of  eligibility. 

The  grant  of  the  electoral  right  was  made  in  a  spirit  equally 
illiberal,  and  was  exclusively  reserve<l  to  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs, being  chief  towns  of  arrondissements  (Cahtzm  di 
partidojn  The  electoral  colleges  were  composed  of  the  mctn- 
bers  of  the  municipalities,  with  whom  were  ftssodatod  an  cqaal 
number  of  other  j>ersons,  chosen  from  among**!  the  largest  cott* 
trihutors  to  the  revenue*  Thus  constituted,  €^'ery  electoral 
college  named  two  electors;  and  the  whole  bcxly  of  rlcctiin 
assembled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  to  nominate  tlir 
deputies. 

Spain  is  composed  of  18,4^7  commune,  and  has  451  cWif 
towns  of  arrondisseraents.  It  follows^  therefore,  that  451 
conununes  were  represented,  and  17,99fi  remaine<l  wttboiit  «jiy 
representation  at  all,  and  that  the  total  numlkT  of  elective 
asuounted  to  !KWL     Within  the  limits  of  this  oligarchical  sy** 
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tern  there  was  no  kind  of  guarantee  for  the  people ;  neither  a 
free  press  nor  personal  liberty,  neither  irremoveable  judges  nor 
a  responsible  ministry.  The  procuradores,  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  an  absurd  and  tyrannical  regulation,  could 
bestow  attention  on  those  objects  only  which  were  submitted  to 
them  by  the  ministry :  the  right  of  petition  was,  to  be  sure, 
conceded  to  them  by  Article  32 — a  right  which  is  equally 
enjoyed  at  Petersburg  and  Pekin. 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Royal  Statute, 
which  was  oflTered  to  Spain  as  the  code  of  her  new  rights, — to 
the  people,  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  which  overwhelmed 
them, — and  to  the  civilized  world  as  the  re^stablishment  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ancient  democratic  monarchy  of 
Spain.  And  when  the  unhappy  Peninsula,  at  last  freed  from 
the  tyrant  who  had  so  cruelly  oppressed  her,  believed  that 
the  hour  of  her  deliverance  was  come,  six  obscure  individuals 
dared  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  nation,  and  to 
impose  upon  fourteen  millions  of  men  their  scheme  of  an  Utopian 
constituency,  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Deity  delivering  the 
Tables  of  the  Law  to  his  people  Israel.  If  these  men  are 
destined  to  expiate  in  exile  their  rash  usurpation,  let  them  not 
accuse  the  people,  whose  majesty  and  supreme  power  they 
despised ;  but  let  them  learn,  though  late,  that  concessions  made 
in  a  spirit  of  bad  faith,  always  recoil  upon  their  authors;  and 
that  in  politics,  as  in  morals,  the  violation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  society  at  large  should  rest,  sooner  or  later  receives 
the  punishment  which  it  deserves. 

The  convention  of  the  Cortes,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  statute, 
was  preceded  by  the  massacre  of  the  monks  of  Madrid,  on  the 
17th  of  July.  The  conduct  of  the  ministry,  on  this  occasion, 
has  remained,  up  to  the  present  moment,  an  inexplicable  enigma. 
With  a  numerous  garrison,  and  the  civic  guard  at  their  disposal, 
they  made  no  attempts  to  save  the  lives  of  these  poor  defence- 
less monks  from  a  horde  of  assassins.  Nay  more ;  the  captain* 
general,  San  Martin,  has  been  unceasing  in  his  demand  for  a 
tri^l,  but  without  success.  But,  although  the  minister  could 
not  protect  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  he  recovered  his  energy  to 
make  an  attack  upon  their  liberty,  and  to  discover  pretended 
liberal  conspiracies.  Accordingly,  on  July  S4th,  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  the  conspirators  were  arrested 
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with  a  great  dis|)lay  of  force,  and  anmrigst  them  tlie  iiitni«lrv 
were  so  shiimeless  as  to  ifichitle  the  illu^itnoui^  defeiictcr  of 
Sanigossa,  IMarshal  I'alafox,  They  were  brought  to  trial  — 
the  trial  terrainatal  in  the  confufiion  of  their  accusers. 

This  first  application  of  the  royal  statute^  which  t<)i»k 
place  too  in  the  midst  of  ihe  ravages  of  the  cholera,  wa^ 
a  measure  of  ill  omen ;  coincidences  such  as  these,  among  n 
people  of  ardent  imagination,  always  produce  a  bat!  effect. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  of  the  electoral  law,  the 
ministry  failed  to  obtain  a  majority;  from  the  first  session 
of  the  Chamber,  they  perceived  that  they  should  have  to  can* 
tend  against  a  powerful  opposition,  aud  that  rheir  only  hope§ 
of  resistance  dej)ended  upon  a  regulation  which  they  had  almr 
granted,  in  a  form  that  rendered  all  discussion  impossible. 
But  although  by  means  of  a  sysiem  of  deception  tliey  gained 
the  mastery  over  the  Chamber,  the  effort.^  of  the  latter  Ui 
free  itself  from  ihe  net  which  it  was  endeavouretl  to  tlut>w 
around  it,  produced  a  powerful  effect  out  of  doors,  and 
agitated  the  j>eople"s  mind.  The  arrived  of  Don  CurloH  in  (he 
Basque  provinces,  and  the  rising  of  the  factions,  still  more 
enfeebled  the  power  of  tbe  government.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  1835,  it  ceased  to  exist;  thenceforward  thert*  was 
\nn  the  sliadow  of  a  government,  hurrietl  on  by  nn  irn^sisiilil 
force  towards  an  abyss. 

Discontent  had  made  inunense  strides.  On  the  iHih 
January  it  assuinetl  a  terrible  aspect,  in  the  daritjg  attempt 
of  Lieutenant  Don  Cayetano  Cardero,  who,  at  the  hcaid  of 
a  battalion  of  the  volunteers  of  Arragon,  raised  the  stojidaitl 
of  revolt  in  the  very  streets  of  Madrid,  under  the  eye*  rf 
the  ministry  and  the  assembleii  Chambers.  He  mtttrbld 
with  his  soldiers  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  Utok  posanadtm 
of  the  post-office,  there  fonifieil  himself,  and  braved  all  the 
military  efforts  directed  against  him  in  person  by  the  mioiilcr 
of  war,  General  Llauder,  and  General  Canterac,  coiiiuiandbiit 
of  the  province.  Shots  were  exchanged;  the  artillery  was 
directed  against  the  post-office ;  Cardertj  returned  the  (ire4tii- 
inthnidated.  General  Cantenic  advanced  to  a  p*irley ;  C  —  *  ^- 
mel  him  alone.  C*arried  away  by  hasty  eTcaspcmtioii,  Ca. 
on  seeing  himself  "alone  with  Cardero,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
paces  from  his  soldiers,  upbraided  him  "  m^  -m  groi^  mi  act  of 
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k^Ilion,  and  stooping  on  his  horse,  attempted  to  tear  off  tlie 

»Muletles  of  the  lieutenant.     But  the  soldiers,  who  had  kept 

lleir  eye  upon    their   intrepid  leader,  seeing  the  movement 

of  the  captain-general,  imagined  that  he  was  about  to  arrest 

rdero; — in  an  instant  five  shots  were  fired,  and  General 

anterac  lay  dead  upon  the  ground.    The  Governor  of  Madrid, 

rigailier  Zaragoza,  attempted  to  advance  with  some  troops 

4ie  met  with  the  same  fate,  and  then  the  firing  ceased* 

The  ministry,  unable  to  put  down  this  revolt  of  a  handful 

^  soldiers,  animated  by  the  open  sympathy  of  the  population^ 

erceivetl  that  this  movement  of  Cardero  was  but  a  part  of  a 

St  plan,  which,  in  consequence  of  some  circumstances  of 

^hich  they  were  ignorant,  had  miscarried.     They  calculated 

ell  the  danger  of  a  position,  of  which  every  minute^s  con- 

fiuance  was  a  victory  to  the  rebels ;  they  hastened,  therefore, 

come   to  terras    with  them  :    but  all  their  proposals  >vere 

bjected,  and  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  humiliating 

[IS  of    a  capitulation   dictated   by   Cardero.      The  latter 

irchetl  out  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  amid  the 

i*lamations  of  the  entire  population  of  Mail  rid,  and  with  bis 

ittalion  took  the  road  toward  Navarre*     The  ministry,  who 

bus  with  fear  and  trembling  had,  on  January  18th,  accepted 

humiliating    terms,    had    subsequently    tlie    treachery 

to  violate  the  conditions  to  which  they  had  agreed.     \\l)at 

be  plan  of  the  conspirators  was,  what  the  causes  of  its  failure, 

•who  those  conspirators  were,  we  will  not  take  u[x>n  ourselves 

say  ;  but  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  the  only  man  who 

mained  faithful  to  the  execution  of  the  project,  will  himself 

ik  ;  and  the  world  will  not  be  little  astoundetl  to  learn  that 

cuong  the  conspirators  of  the  18ih  of  January,  were  men  who 

ought  to  purchase  order  at  any  price,  after  exchanging  the 

baracter  of  conspirators  against  the  government,  for  that  of 

inspirators  against  the  bberty  of  the  country. 

lie  most  stormy  discussions  took  place  in  the  Chaml>er  of 
ities  on  occasion  of  this  event     The  ministry,  in  a  body, 
w§re  for  many  days  attacked  unsparingly,  and  General  Llauder, 
ae  minister  of  war,  was  compelled  to  give  in  his  resignation. 
the  Chamber  of  Proceres,   he  was   accused   by  General 
^uesada  with  having  come  to  IVIadrid  purjiosely  to  work  a 
Iter- revolt iiiotK    and    to  abolish    the   royal   statute.     This 
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accusation,  in  itself  a  serious  one,  came  with  f^till  gnatif" 
weight  from  the  mouth  of  Quesada,  and  it  remainetl  nvithout 
any  satisfactory  answer  from  the  minister.  M.  IsturiJiv  at 
that  time  leader  of  the  most  ratlical  portion  of  the  *  '     m 

in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  assailed  the  miuisitry  ^s  t»e 

impetuosity  of  his  popular  eloquence,  and  mltnirabiy  ]<iumtned 
up  their  position  in  the  remark,  that  the  voluntcas  of  Arragoii 
had  borne  oJF  the  whole  moral  force  of  the  ministry  at  the 
point  of  their  bayonets. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  there  renimoed 
in  the  ministry  but  one  of  the  autliorH  of  the  royal  statute. 
Martinez  de  la  Ilosa  shortly  afterwards  resigned^  rnut  with  hun 
disappeared  the  entire  of  the  constituent  miuistr)',  in  less  than 
a  year  from  the  pronmlgation  of  their  great  work.  We  »ImlI 
see  what  was  their  fate. 

On  the  fall  of  Martinez  de  la  Ilosa,  Count  Toreno  r^ 
signed  the  financial  department,  in  which  he  hail  no  longer 
any  thing  to  occupy  him,  and  assumed  tliat  of  foreign  afTairSf 
together  with  the  presidency  of  the  council,  Tlie  natiuOi 
however,  wearied  with  tliesc  ministerial  changes,  which  led  to 
nothing,  refused  its  sanction  to  the  new  ministry »  The  junl4i$ 
were  organized :  Toreno  in  vain  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
them  ;  he  raised  his  voice  to  a  high  pitch,  but,  however  ft 
nn'ght  serve  to  give  himself  courage,  it  faileil  to  ins|>ire  others 
with  fear.  His  authority  was  not  recognised*  Madrid  txm^ 
tained  a  strong  garrison,  and  Quesada  held  the  comtnaiid* 
The  ministry  hesitated  not  to  declare  the  caj»ita]  in  a  state  of 
siege,  on  the  19th  of  August — a  memorable  day,  the  terrible 
anniversary  of  which  was  kept  the  foUomng  year.  Tlw  prin- 
cipal conspirators  at  that  time,  in  tlie  eyes  of  Toreno,  were 
Galiano  and  Isturiz ;  the  former  of  whom  was  arreted  and 
cast  into  prison,  the  latter  escaped  by  fltghu  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  triumph  of  the  juntas  and  the  full  of  the  nuinistrjrt 
it  h  jrrobable  tliat  Toreno  would  have  shown  them  tto  nicatj; 
fiir  the  object  of  declaring  Madrid  in  a  state  of  Mege  had  been 
to  facilitate  their  impeachment  througb  the  expeditious  pnxxtt 
of  Courts  Martial,  the  members  of  which  were  already  named. 

The  convulsive  movements  in  Spain,  and  tlie  meoacinf 
attitude  of  the  juntas,  imlicatt*d  a  de€|V8cated  discontent  in  the 
nation.     Nevertheless,  the  language  of  those  moJ,  who^pob 
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in  the  name  of  the  people,  was  calm  and  temperate,  although 
at  the  Bame  time  firm  and  energetic :  the  good  sense  too  of  the 
people  exercised  a  happy  influence.  On  the  arrival  of  M. 
Mendizabal  the  agitation  ceased :  there  was  a  general  con- 
fid^ice  in  his  political  principles,  and  so  far  public  opinion 
was  right : — ^it  anticipated  much  from  his  talents,  and  in  this  it 
was  mistaken.  In  spite  of  himself,  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
Camarilla.  On  one  occasion,  however,  in  attempting  to  steer 
a  middle  course,  between  the  importunate  demands  of  a  party 
and  the  repugnance  of  the  court  to  concede  them,  he  fell.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  boldest  champions  of  1823  and  1830 — 
men  of  the  most  essentially  revolutionary  principles,  who  were 
just  returned  from  exile ;  and  at  their  head  was  Isturiz,  the 
most  violent,  the  most  implacable  of  them  all. 

There  is  a  remarkable  instinct  in  the  political  masses,  which 
all  the  machiavelism  of  a  practised  intriguer  can  never  succeed 
in  baffling.  They  are  never  deceived  in  their  judgment; 
which,  although  it  may  wear  the  appearance  of  injustice  and 
of  absurdity,  events  too  often  unhappily  justify.  Never  was  a 
ministry  composed  of  men  more  identified  by  their  principles 
with  the  cause  of  liberty,  than  these  were :  they  had  all  given 
public,  irreclaimable  pledges  of  their  patriotism  and  of  devotion 
to  the  regeneration  of  their  country :  indeed,  the  single  re- 
proach against  M.  Isturiz  had  been  the  excess  of  his  ardour, 
which,  up  to  that  period,  might  be  called  revolutionary. 
Nevertheless,  the  news  of  his  appointment  to  the  presidency  of 
the  council  was  received  with  a  cry  of  alarm,  which  resounded 
from  every  corner  of  the  Peninsula.  The  man  of  all  others 
the  most  revolutionary  was  now  regarded  as  a  retrograding 
statesman,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  court  party,  and  of  the 
enemies  of  social  and  political  advancement.  His  secret  clo- 
setings,  his  alliance  with  the  intriguers  in  the  Chamber  of 
Proceres,  were  the  general  subjects  of  remark,  and  no  doubt 
was  any  longer  entertained  of  his  apostacy.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  causes  of  the  elevation  of  M.  Isturiz,  which 
are  too  vaguely  asserted  for  us  to  stop  to  examine,  there  is 
BtiU  one  fact  decisive  of  his  guilt — namely,  that  of  his  having 
accepted  the  ministry,  although  his  party  formed  but  an 
inconsiderable  minority.  The  reception  which  he  met  with 
from  the  Chamber  must  have  proved  to  him  the  extent  of  his 
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urror.  From  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  office  they  de 
by  an  immense  majority,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  depvities  of  the  nation :  but  instead  of  yielding 
to  this  iniposiuf^manifestationof  hostility,  and  submitting  to  It 
as  a  condition  of  representative  government,  the  minister  braved 
the  decision  of  the  Chamber,  and  retained  the  reins  of  powtr. 
Thus  situated,  the  Chamber  exercised  its  supreme  privilegCt 
aiid  refused  him  all  supplies :  notwithstanding  which  Isturir 
still  disregarded  the  voice  of  the  deputies,  and  replied  to  the 
soleinn  declaration  they  had  just  made,  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber.  Tliis  was  a  conflict  of  life  and  death ;  lilierty 
must  eitlier  perish  or  establiiah  her  triumph  u|x>n  the  ruins  of 
the  royal  statute:  she  triumphed. 

Blinded  by  rage,  and  piuiting  for  vengeance  against  the 
Chamber  which  had  i*efused  him  its  confidence  and  support, 
Isturiz — the  enraged  Isturiz — the  most  dread etl  demagogue  of 
Spain,  ruslied  at  once  head-foremost  into  a  counter-re  vol  uUon, 
aiid  joined  the  ranks  of  men  whom  he  had  always  op^xised,  with 
a  virulence  which  knew  no  bounds.  He  communicated  his 
frantic  extravagance  to  liis  new  colleagues,  and  they  all  fell 
together  with  blind  fury  upon  the  most  devoted  patriots;  they 
raised  around  them  a  new  rampart  of  the  deserters  of  1823^  mid 
flung  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  aristocratic  CamariUat 
who  used  them  as  the  stepping-stone  to  raise  themselves  to 
power.  They  promised  themselves  much  from  the  inten  ~ 
pei-ate  ardour  of  Isturiz ;  they  perceived  the  levelling  j>ru 
ciple  which  the  royal  statute  was  designed  to  establi>li« 
and  ujxjn  which  they  alone  found  an  elevated  positiofi. 
The  Camarilla  desired  to  confide  this  question  to  men 
of  the  most  revolutionary  principles,  and  in  this  they  had 
two  different  olijects:  in  the  first  place,  to  cast  upon  the  litHfml 
party  all  the  infamy  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
flagrant  a]>ostacy  of  men  who  had  been  their  leaders:  and 
secondly,  to  accomplish,  through  their  means,  a  task  which 
was  above  their  own  powers.  The  Camarilla  did  not  [iercdve 
that  they  were  creating  a  revolution  ;  and  the  day  ujiou  whkh 
this  broke  out,  these  would-be  counter-revolutionists  f^  *••  * 
nothing  left  them  but  to  fly ;  and  disgrac^  and  coofu*. 
by  their  defeat,  to  wander  (mm  door  to  door  with  their  whining 
and  ridiculous  complaints* 


* 
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Isttiriz  and  hia  party  had  no  sooner  prorogued  ihe  chanilier, 

an  they  libinissfd  all  the  depulifs  who  held  places  under 
[>vernnient:  ihirty^seven  out  of  forty-nine  prefects  (civil  go- 
^rnors)  were  discharged,  Cordova  was  summoned  to  Madrid : 
iie  miaistry,  who  but  the  evening  before  could  not  pronounce 
te   name  of   this   idol  of    the  court    without  horror,    now 

5t  themselves  as  supplicants  at  his  feet*  and  entreated  the 
:)nour  of  his   fricndnhip.     Tlie  army    had   conuiienced   its 

eraiions  in   the    field,  when   its  general  in   eliief  suddenly 
ndoned  it^  and  passed  nearly  an  entire  month  in  the  capital, 

aving  the  troops  inactive.     In  the  mean  time,    the   rebels 
the  line  of  the  Arga  and  the  Ebro,  and  over-ran  the 

:)vinces  of  the  east 

Such  inconsistencies,  and  so  bold  and  open  an  ap<istacy,  were 
lie  prelude  to  the  most  tyrannical  measures.     The  press  was 

igged  by  those  very  men  who  had  never  ceased  to  inveigh 

dnsta  comparatively  tolerant  censorship.     The  Cortes  were 
t^tivoked  for  the  20th  of  August,  and  the  electious  6xed  for 
13th  of  July.      The  formation  of  this  chanil)er  was  to 

cide  the  fate  of  the  ministers,  who  had  appealed  from  tlie 
bamlier  to  the  electors,     A  majority  w^as  to  be  gained  at  any 

ice ;  and  never,  in  any  country,  have  means  been  resorted  to 

(lore  violent,  measures  more  illegal  or  more  base,  in  order  to 

itain  a  iTiajority.     Threats  and  promises  of  every  kind  were 

iployed  to  intimidate  or  to  seduce.  Every  where  the  mini^ 
trial  candidates  w^ere  those  members  who  had  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  chamber,  which  Mendizabal  had  dissolved,  as 

ne  whose  existence  was  incompatible  with  the  progress  of  free- 

jni — and  of  whom  one  individual  alone  had  been  reelected. 

Isturi^  and  Galiano  had  formed  part  of  the  minority,  and  had 

[leniselves  counselled  the  dissolution  of  that  chandler ;  never- 

beless,  they  now  called  to  their  aid  the  very  men  to  whom  they 

ad  formerly  been  opposed,  and  Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la 
losa  were  the  men  of  their  choice.  The  elections  made  on  this 
iccasion  were  most  capricious.     Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  an  An- 

alusiafi,  was  named  by  the  province  of  Santanile ;  Medrano, 

I  inhabitant  of  La  Mancha,  was  named  by  the  province  of  Cas- 
ellon  de  la  Plana;  these,  and  a  hundred  other  instances, 
iroved  that  the  ministry,  despairing  of  securing  the  election  of 
ihcir  candidates  in  their  own  provinces,  where  they  were  known, 
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offered  them  to  the  choice  of  other  c<instituendes*  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  eiiumeratethe  revolting  attempts  of 
the  ministry  to  pack  the  chamber.  I?uflice  it,  that  they  iiHed 
up  the  measure  of  their  folly  and  guilt ;  exaBpemtiun  was  at  its 
height — in  all  the  provinces  the  active  part  of  the  population 
prepared  themselves  for  the  fights  and  the  slightest  accident 
might  be  the  signal  for  its  commencement*  The  mine  was 
charged  to  the  very  mouth — the  spark  only  was  re(|uiral — ^it 
was  kindled  in  Malaga,  and  the  explosion  took  place.  When- 
ever men  attempt  to  accelerate  the  slow  and  imperceptible 
course  of  events,  they  fidl  into  the  wild  and  visionary  ideas  of 
conspirators,  which  lead  to  inevitable  failure:  but  a  revolutioo 
which  is  the  work  of  time,  and  of  a  long  train  of  circumstances, 
must  succeed,  because  it  is  a  necessary  conset|uence  of  events 
which  have  preceded  it — ^it  is  a  fruit  come  to  maturity.  On 
die  ^5th  of  July,  a  trifling  circumstance  was  the  8ignal  of  the 
revolution,  which  bmke  out  at  I^Ialaga,  and  8j)i'ead  with  tlje 
rapidity  of  lightning  over  tlie  whole  peninsula.  General  St. 
iJust^the  military  governor  of  that  town,  had  issued  an  order  for- 
bidding the  drums  to  beat  after  a  certain  hour.  The  order  wa* 
disobeyed;  so  much  had  authority  lost  of  its  moral  iuHuemxf. 
He  then  attempted,  with  an  imprudent  rigour,  to  com|iel  oIk^ 
dience  to  his  orders;  he  threatenc^l  a  [xipulatitm  already  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  with  anus  in  their  hands;  that 
very  evening,  at  half  past  nine  oVhxk,  he  fell,  piercetl  witli 
balls.  The  ci\il  governor.  Count  Donadio,  acting  mily  upon 
the  impulse  of  resentment,  attempteil  to  revenge  the  death 
of  St.  Just,  and  fell  himself  under  the  fire  of  the  pt>pulacv. 

This  deplorable  circumstance  is  too  serious  to  be  passetl  mer 
without  an  exjilanation,  which,  without  extenuating  the  euo 
mity  of  the  facts,  will  aflbrd  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  idle  dccli 
mations  against  crimes  which  liad  no  real  existence.  Tbt^re  had 
been  war — conflict — and  it  was  followed  by  the  death  of  iwii 
persons;  but  in  this  we  see  only  the  deplorable,  the  frighlful 
consequences  of  all  war,  and  of  every  conflict.  Would 
to  Heaven,  indeed,  that  civilization  and  mondity  nrny 
such  advance  amongst  us  as  to  cause  a  total  disuse  of  thei 
to  anns.  Count  Donadio  bad  been,  the  previous  joiTp  j 
dent  of  the  Central  Junta  of  Andalusia^  durin  '  ^urr 
against  Toreno,      At  that  period    his  revoi 
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went  so  far  as  to  terrify  the  most  decided  liberals.  He 
was  chosen  deputy  for  Malaga  at  the  election  which  fol- 
lowed the  dissolution  of  the  chamber  by  M endizabal ;  and  he 
was  chosen  as  a  warm  partisan  of  the  movement.  On  his 
arrival  at  Madrid,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  who 
accused  the  ministers  of  tardiness ;  but  he  gave  his  support  to 
the  ministry  of  the  15th  of  May,  which  placed  its  reliance  on 
men  opposed  to  the  movement  party.  Isturiz  appointed  Count 
Donadio  to  the  civil  governorship  of  Malaga,  reckoning  much 
upon  his  influence  in  the  elections.  Donadio  appeared  at 
Malaga,  denounced  his  old  friends  and  principles,  and  plunged 
head-foremost  into  electoral  corruption  and  intrigue.  It  was 
not  long  before  this  inconceivable  apostacy  roused  the  public 
mind. 

On  his  entering  an  electoral  college,  on  one  occasion,  with 
his  sword  at  his  side,  in  opposition  to  the  express  words  of  the 
law,  the  electors  turned  him  out  of  doors.  Irritated  and  humi- 
liated. Count  Donadio  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  rage  of  his 
passionate  character,  and  pushed  things  to  that  terrible  extre- 
mity, which  led  to  the  fatal  result,  that  followed  a  few  days  after- 
wards. We  do  not  pretend  to  justify  the  consequences  of  that 
melancholy  event ;  we  are  merely  relating  the  manner  of  its 
occurrence. 

On  the  S6th,  Malaga  named  a  junta  and  proclaimed  the 
Constitution  of  1812.  Cadiz  revolted  on  the  29th,  Seville  on 
theSOth,  Cordova  on  the  31st ;  Grenada,  which  was  restrained 
at  the  first  moment  by  Greneral  Lopez  Banos,  one  of  the  former 
comrades  of  Riego,  declared  on  the  30th.  In  an  instant  the 
whole  of  Andalusia  separated  from  the  central  government, 
and  the  Constitution  of  1812  was  everywhere  the  rallying  cry. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  the  movement  took  place  in  Saragossa  ; 
they  unfurled  the  same  standard,  and  the  whole  of  Arragon 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  On  the  3rd  of  August,. 
Badajoz,  and  the  whole  of  Estremadura ;  on  the  8th,  Valentia ; 
on  the  11th  Alicant,  Murcia,  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  and  Cartha> 
gena,  proclaimed  the  Constitution. 

The  ministry  saw  the  tempest  gathering ;  they,  however, 
took  no  precautions,  imagining  that  it  would  disperse  of  itself,- 
so  perfect  a  reliance  had  they  in  their  power  to  crush  the  move- 
ment On  the  evening  of  August  3rd  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
and  the  national  guard  of  Madrid  was  collected  without  the 
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contmand  of  the  authorities.  The  mtntstry  thoii;;bt  thai  the 
momeDt  was  come  to  make  a  display  of  foroe,  and  thai  bv 
striking  a  decisive  blow  at  Madrid,  they  should  aiicccrd  in 
spreafling  terror  through  the  distant  provincrs.  The  caintal  wm 
tleclared  in  a  state  of  siege :  the  national  guard  was  dis^olredi 
and  orders  issued  to  disarm  it,   which  were  in  part  f. 

On  August  4th,  General  Quesada  publishetl  an  orv^  :  lie 
day,  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of  the  rdgn  of  terror:  the 
population  were  deelaretl  by  it  en  tfia^He  to  be  without  the  pair 
of  the  law:  and  the  opposition  journals  were  prohibited  from 
appearing  any  longer,  I  n  the  midst  of  such  measiires  of  frantic 
violence,  IVIadrid  rcniainal  perfect]  v  calm  ;  so  grenl  was  tlir 
contrast  between  the  brutality  of  tl>e  gtwemment  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  citizens,  tliat  all  these  acts  of  blind  and  infiituatcd 
rage  excited  only  a  smile  of  pity. 

On  the  evening  of  August  ISih,  the  movement  of  the  Grnnja, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the  C^ueen 
announced.  The  impatience  of  the  inhabitants  liegan  to  i 
fest  itself;  and  all  the  efforts  of  men  of  influence  were  in 
tual  to  prevent  a  collision.  The  ministry  had  given 
orders  to  Quesada,  who,  on  his  part,  was  not  a  man  to 
from  their  merciless  execution,  and  he  took  hit 
accordingly.  The  night  passed  without  any  disastrous  eve 
On  the  14th,  Madrid  presented  only  one  great  scene  of 
the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  the  most  frequented  thorau^ 
fares  :  the  cannon  were  placed  in  the  public  squares.  Pcf>| 
and  soldiery  eyed  one  another  without  menace  and  witbo 
exasperation  ;  but  the  slightest  incident  might  prove  the  sjgnil 
for  the  conflict.     Alxjut  two  oVIock  in  the  :i^  ,  QursadA 

was  at  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  attended  by  an  a  _i  i  -vinip,  and 
some  cuirassiers  of  the  guard.  He  was  assailed  with  btxitings; 
he  commanded  the  crowd  to  be  dispersed ;  the  soldiers  obeyc 
his  savage  orders;  a  shot  was iired,  which  missed  the  g^enisml- 
the  troops  remained  immovable — and  the  cry  of  ^  Viva  li 
**  Constitucion""  burst  forth. 

Up  to  this  moment  no  occurrence  to  be  deplored  had  tjike 
place.     The  multitude  now  rushed,  uttering  cri^  of  •*  Viva  la 
**  Constitucion,^  to  the  Place  de  la  Cebada,  wherrthr  i  aj 

of  the  queen  regent  was  drawn  up  in  array.     Coloni 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  and  devoted  to  the  int 
of  the  national  cause,  commanded  the  regiment     He  advai 
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fmnt  of  the  multitutlc  with  two  coinp«mies  of  \*oltigeuT8, 
treating  the  people  to  await  patiently  the  issue  of  the  crisis, 
id  to  preserve  the  public  order  and  tranquillity.    Unhappily 
s  voice  was  drowned,  and  his  intention  mistaken,  in  the  midst 
the  tumult ;  his  attitude,  at  the  head  of  his  two  companies, 
honi    he   had    imprudently   ordered    to   march    with    fixed 
tyonets,    was    misinterpreted    into    one  of  hostility ;    and 
rcely  had  his  soldiers  advanced  a  pace,  when  twenty  shots 
ere  tired,  and   he  fell  a  victim  to  his  mistaken  zeal.     The 
ildiers,  hy  a  mechanical  instinct,  returned  the  fire  upon  seeing 
ieir  colonel  fall,  and  killed  some,  and  wounded  a  still  greater 
und)er.     The  crowd  took  iK>ssesAicjn  of  the  houses,  and  there 
rtified  themselves ;  but  on  the  soldiers  desisting  from  firing, 
e  people  also  ceased.     In  a  short  time  they  met, — an  expla- 
nation and  understanding  followed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
troops  should  remain  under  arms  to  prefterve  tranquillity,  and 
that  all  [)rovocation  should  on  both  sides  be  carefully  avoided. 
Thus  order  was  re-estabUshed. 
^  Quesada,  on  hearing  the  news  of  this  eirent,  hastened  to  the 

^^Flace  de  la  Cel>ada,  and  ordered  Colonel  Mendivil,  who  had 
^Kssumed  the  command  of  the  queen^s  regiment,  to  cause  eleven 
^^fficers,  a  list  of  whom  he  gave  him,  to  be  shot.  IVIendivil, 
with  admirable  energy,  refused  ;  upon  which  Quesada,  in  a 
tmnsjKirt  of  rage,  insisted  on  his  obeying ;  but  he  found  the 
colonel  inflexible.  The  firmness  of  Mendivil  marked  the 
istant  when  the  ministry  began  to  feel  that  they  were  van^ 
uished ;  thenceforward  they  saw  that  they  could  no  longer 
ejx!nd  upon  the  passive  obedience  of  the  garrison.  General 
Quesada  then  published  a  proclamation,  inviting  the  citizens 
presen-e  order  until  they  should  hear  the  resolution  of  the 
ueen, — a  resolution  which  she  had  taken  since  the  ISth  of 
ugust.  This  change  of  language  on  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
hich  formed  such  a  contrast  with  that  of  the  morning,  was 
the  first  flag  of  truce  held  out  by  the  ministo's. 

The  extreme  measures  put  in  force  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  and  in  the  course  of  the  14th,  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
ministry,  informed  of  the  events  of  the  Granja,  which  were 
fblloweil  by  the  queen^s  taking  the  oath  to  the  constitution, 
ished  to  attempt  a  counter-revolution  ;  and  that  they  ordered 
Quesada  to  remain  firm  at  Madrid  at  all  hazards,  whUst  General 
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Vigo,  minister  of  war,  repaired  to  the  irnnij?! 
this  intention.  His  efforts  however  were  unHuceehsful,  and  the 
government  leai'necl  this  fact  at  the  instant  when  tJu*  regiment 
of  the  queen  regent  abandoned  the  ministerial  cauise. 

While  Madrid  was  thus  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  ag^itation^ 
let  us  see  what  events  took  place  at  the  xx>yal  residence  of 
St*  Ildephonso.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  a  drama  w« 
represented  at  the  theatre  of  the  court,  entitletl  A  RevoltiHi 
in  Paris.  This  accidental  circumstance  of  a  representatioti 
so  inopportunely  chosen,  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  news 
of  tlie  revolutions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  prt3vinces 
arrived.  Thus,  whilst  the  court  and  all  tlie  officers  of  the 
garrison  were  taking  part  in  the  stage  representation  of  a 
revolution,  the  soldiers  of  the  provinces  and  the  guards  wrrp 
engaged  in  an  actual  one.  Issuing  in  a  body  from  their 
barracks  they  marched  unarmed  to  the  palace,  untler  the 
conduct  of  the  noncommissioned  officers,  and  amid  cric«  of 
*'  Viva  la  Constitucion,""  The  queen  quitted  the  theatre,  and 
returned  to  the  palace.  A  deputation  of  sergeants  antl  cor- 
porals, having  at  their  head  Sergeant  Garciii«  prcscntrtl 
itself,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  troop  declv  ^  '  *  v 
never  would   fire  upon  the  people ;  that  the  Ctm  t^ 

the  rallying  point  around  which  the  entire  nation  was  gathiT* 
ing;  and  beseeching  the  queen  graciously  to  accede  to  the 
general  prayer  of  the  S|mniards,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
state  of  hostility  in  which  the  ministers,  without  her  coni^ent 
or  advice,  had  placed  the  capital  and  tlie  royal  guard.  The 
queen  requestetl  to  have  tinje  to  consider  this  demand,  and 
promised  to  give  an  answer  to  it  the  following  day.  llnl 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Constitution  was  »wom 
to  by  the  queen,  and  proclaimed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  ISth. 

This  scene  has  given  rise  to  a  mnltitude  of  accusatiom 
more  specious  than  true.  As  a  general  proposition,  an  act  of 
military  rebellion  against  a  monarch,  is  one  of  treason 
felony;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  the  crisis  in  which  Madrid 
at  that  time  placed,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  which  mi 
have  attended  a  coUision  between  the  garrison  and  thepfipk 
the  one  in  a  state  of  exasj>eration,  the  other  obeying  by  ftn 
of  discipline,  the  voice  of  n  violent  c^mmandefv^we  must  t 
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that  the  movement  of  La  Granja,  was  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence, inasmuch  as  it  put  a  stop  to  a  state  of  things,  which 
must  have  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  numerous  victims.  Under 
circumstances  so  critical,  we  must  consider  the  bloodshed  and 
the  consequent  calamities  avoided,  as  the  prominent  points  of 
the  question,  before  which  all  the  rest  lose  their  weight,  and 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 

The  night  of  the  14th  of  August  passed  in  tranquillity. 
Oti  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  triumph  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  secured  by  the  nomination  of  Greneral  Seoane, 
in  the  place  of  General  Quesada,  to  the  command  of 
Madrid  and  of  the  province.  The  city,  whose  population 
had  slept  amidst  the  noise  of  the  troops  patrolling  the  streets, 
the  rolling  of  the  drums,  and  the  rattling  of  the  artillery 
over  the  pavement,  awakened  to  barricade  all  the  houses. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  dismissal  of  the  mi- 
nistry and  the  nomination  of  Calatrava  to  the  presidency  of 
the  council,  with  power  to  form  a  government,  were  an- 
nounced. At  two  o^clock  p.m.  the  Constitution  was  pro- 
daimed  with  all  the  forms  of  an  act,  which  changed  entirely 
the  bairis  of  the  political  and  social  order  in  Spain.  The  joy 
yna  universal  at  thus  seeing  the  ancient  national  banners 
again  unfurled,  nor  less  from  the  assurance  of  the  termination 
of  the  dreadful  crisis  which  had  lasted  for  eleven  days.  Not 
the  slightest  disorder  took  place,  not  a  cry  of  reaction 
after  so  cruel  a  subjugation.  The  only  victim  was  the 
unfortunate  Quesada,  who  had  so  unhappily  placed  at  the 
iBervice  of  the  re-actionary  ministers  his  noble  courage,  his 
soldier-like  energy,  and  his  imprudent  boldness.  At  three 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  learnt  that  he  had  been  ar- 
rested near  the  village  of  Hortaleza,  distant  a  league  from 
Madrid :  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence  had  to  pass  through 
the  most  populous  streets  of  Madrid,  to  reach  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Seoane,  which  were  at  the  postofHce.  An 
immense  crowd  gathered  on  his  way  thither,  and  the  im- 
prudent messenger  related  aloud  the  news  which  he  was 
bearing  to  the  authorities.  Some  vile  assassins  instantly 
jumped  into  the  cabriolets  which  were  on  the  stand  in  the 
Calle  d'^Alcala,  and  started  at  full  gallop  for  Hortaleza,  with 
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ihe  cleterDiination  to  murder  a  prisoner,  witliaul  t!efen6e» 
under  the  protectioo  of  the  law. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  llie  arrest  of  ynesada.  Gem' 
Seoanc  ordered  Captain  Montano  to  ride  at  full  speed  with  a 
st|uailran  of  cuirassiersi,  and  to  rescue  him  from  the  fury  of 
the  populace.  Montano  set  out  with  all  pofisihlc  spew),  hat 
he  arrived  too  late:  the  Marquis  of  Maneago  liad  ct-ascd  to 
exist*  Strange  and  melancholy  fate  J  General  Quesaila  wm 
die  iirst  to  draw  the  sword  in  18^  against  the  Constttii* 
tion,  and  he  contributed  efiectually  to  its  overthrow ;  he  died 
"by  the  bands  of  assassins,  the  very  day  on  which  that  Coiisti^, 
tution  was  re-estahlished  in  the  capital  of  the  inoDfiirlty 
thirteen  years  afterwards !  Quesada  was  a  valiani  soldier, 
an  honest  man,  and  a  generous  enemy,  Durin/^  tlie  ihirtcea 
years  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  he  defended  with  infle^uUc 
courage,  the  liberals  against  all  the  apotitcJical  reaction* 
During  his  administration  in  Andalusia,  he  was  the  friend  of 
all  the  persecuted,  who  sought  refuge  at  his  side.  He  op- 
pose^:!  to  the  exactions  of  the  utrfarious  ministers  uf  FerdiiiaDd 
the  loyalty  of  his  character  and  his  plightetl  faith,  which  be 
made  even  his  enemies  respect*  But  brought  up  as  he  wa§ 
in  the  camp,  Quesada  could  not  bend  to  prudence,  or  make  lli€ 
concessions  which  difficult  circumstances  rec^uirixl :  he  knrr 
only  how  ti>  comniand  and  to  obey.  The  harsh  and  brutal  tone 
of  his  sjK^ch  and  his  character  rendered  him  detef»tetl,  and 
occasioned  his  falL  Quesada  was  an  upright  man,  whatffVtr 
were  his  i)pinions;  even  amongst  his  pilitieul  enemies  he  hid 
friends,  and  it  was  not  their  fault  that  he  was  not  saved:  no 
the  evening  of  ihe  14th,  sevend  of  them  oflered  him  an  asyluAtt 
— and  amongst  these  the  brave  General  Seoane  was  not  ibe 
last.  We  cannot  but  notice  here,  m  curious  coincidence  of 
events.  On  the  loth  of  August,  18S5,  Mailrid  was  deckred 
in  a  state  of  siege  by  Quesaila*  It  was  Isturiz  who  was  then 
outlawed,  and  saved  himself  from  a  court-martial  by  flight 
alone.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1836,  Madrid  was  again 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  by  the  same  Que«ada«  under 
orders  from  the  same  Isturiz,  and  they  were  botli  obtigiid  to 
save  their  lives  by  flight.  One  perished  a  victim  to  hi*  |vaMift 
obedience,  and  the  other  is  in  exile,  slmiuieil  by  Ids  ft-nin*. 
countrymen,  who  are  indignant  at  his  apostaey  and  ver*. 
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e  liave  follovved,  in  some  detail,  the  history  of  the  last 
thri?e  years,  from  a  desire  to  make  generally  understood  the 
series!  of  events  which  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Statute,  and 
which  lefl  to  its  overthrow,  after  two  years  of  existence, — a 
series  of  miniMeriul  faults  which  caused  the  people  to  raise 
again  the  flag  of  the  Constitution  of  1812  and  1820,  as  that 
'     h  alone  represented  the  legal  principle  of  rights  so  long 

II  jjprehended  and  trodden  under  foot.  We  have  deemed 
■  necessary  to  collect  all  the  leading  facts,  and  to  bring  them 
nthin  a  comprehensive  view:  they  will  speak  more  loudly 
Ban  all  our  reasonings  to  men  of  enlightened  and  impartial 
Knds^  and  to  such  alone  do  we  address  ourselves. 
•  The  Constitution  of  1812,  an  imperfect,  and  perhaps  an 
■Upracticable  work,  contains  in  itself  the  legal  corrective 
m  its  own  errors;  this  fundamental  cixle  is  a  solid  basis 
Kon  which  to  build  the  future  destinies  of  Spain*  The 
ftnstituent  Cortes  will  be  elected  by  the  entire  body  of 
Be  citizens;  they  will  morlify  and  amend  the  work  of 
Re  constituent  Cortes  of  1810;  and  we  may  confidently 
hope  that  sound  reason  will  prevail  over  foreign  theories, 
and  Utopian  schemes  liorrowt*d  from  other  nations.  The 
rreatioTi  of  a  second  cliamber  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
innovation  which  the  constituent  Cortes  will  have  to  make;  to 
give  to  the  new  fundamental  code  of  Spain  a  real  strength, 
to  give  to  its  provisions  severally  the  stamp  of  reality  and  dura* 
bilitVy  the  second  chamber  must,  and  we  trust  will,  receive  the 

I^pular  investiture  of  election;    it  must  equally  avoid  the 
mis  of  England  and  of  France,  which  we  refrain  from  dis- 
ssing,  and  which  can  in  no  manner  accommodate  themselves 
the  state  of  Spain.     Any  peerage  or  senate,  either  heredi- 
ry  or  of  royal  nomination,  will  be  a  useless  incumbrance,  an 
embarrassing  clog,  such  as  the  estamento  of  the  Proceres  under 
thelloyal  Statute  proved  during  its  short  existence.  To  establish 
a  just  balance  of  power,  to  secure  order,  and  to  promote  the 
real  advancement  of  liberal  institutions,  it  is,  that  w^e  urge  the 
institution  of  a  second  elective  chamber.     The  grandees  of 
in  have  too  long  held  themselves  apart  from  the  ad  mini  si  ra- 
of  affairs  to  pretend  to  exercise  any  influence  on  them, 
want  of  emulation,  the  descendants  of  those  men  whose 
are  illustrious  in  history,  have  lost  all  energy.     The 
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trountry  hun  an  lutorcit  in  seeitig  iheiu  tesuiiie 
but,  tt-iolong  habituatetl  to  an  hereditary  iiiilifTertnce  and  idlp- 
nt'ss,  they  will,  it' i^ossiblc,  rt^niaiii  inactive,  a»  tUey  have  hitherto 
done,  resting  for  suppcjrt  upon  their  title^and  their  imjinHluctivc 
wealth.  They  must  lead  a  new  life,  ami  sljare  in  the  pojuilar 
clement.  Tliey  cannot,  as  rich  and  powerful  [jniprietofR, 
remain  indifferent  spectators  in  the  midst  of  the  gi^neral  move- 
ment ;  and  as  their  ancestors  marched  at  the  head  of  a^nie^ 
eo  the  proper  {lo^tion  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  at  th*?  prciieDt 
day  is  at  the  head  of  civilization.  Their  hereditary  aj^athy 
Duist  be  conquered,  and  they  mu^t  be  compelled  to  resfiiuit,  in 
gpite  of  their  own  disinclination,  tlie  rank  which  become* 
them,  and  which  they  have  barteretl  for  the  privacy  ajid  idlc^ 
ness  of  a  court ;  they  are  in  general  noble  and  generous  a»d 
we  have  nothing  to  reproach  them  with,  save  the  voltintar}' 
sacrifice  of  their  own  dignity  and  im[x»rtance. 

The  nobles,  then,  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  second 
chamber,    but    by    election,   like   all    tlie  other   n  uf 

it.  Spain  will  thus  give  a  noble  example  to  Eu  ;  A  n 
nation  respecting  the  recollection  of  past  scTvices,  in  the  iniikl 
of  a  great  pjlitreal  transformation, — an  example  which  will  ht 
handed  down  to  the  descendants  of  those  illustrious  yien.  We 
may  rely  with  confidence  ujmhi  the  good  sense  and  the  iDyalty 
of  the  people:  free  in  their  choice,  the  election  will  Ih*  real 
and  good,  and  they  will  reatlily  pay  obL-dience  to  those  whom 
they  will  themselves  have  invested  with  the  authority  to  cotu* 
mand. 

The  destiny  of  Spain  is  in  the  hands  of  the  new  tortcs;  to  en- 
sure success,  and  to  t»ecure  the  prosperity  and  happine^^  of  thit 
once  glorious  countrv,  we  eametitly  liope  that  the  deputies  whn 
are  about  to  lay  the  constitutive  foundations  of  the  IVninsuk 
will  be  all  Spaniards^  and  that  they  will  direct  (heir  cfTorli 
rather  to  reforms  in  the  administration,  than  to  new  potiticul 
creations.  Ikit  it  is  in  the  face  of  a  devastating  civil  war  tlmt 
tliey  have  to  engage  in  ameliorations  which  that  war  renders 
fto  difKcult.  For  three  years  error  has  only  given  birth  to 
error;  in  running  after  allies,  who  have  vanished  like  n  *had<*Wt 
the  nation  has  al>andoned  its  true  friends ;   vainly  3 

to  establish  order,  it   has  prcxlueed  only    violent 
It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  these,  for  whtit  piili 
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are  MiflVrttl  to  continue  tew  long,  the  people  terminate  them 
|jy  dinming  ci  veil  over  the  stattic  of  lihcrty,  and  by  placing 
n  sea!  upon  the  lips  of  the  law.  Spain  desires  a  regenenttion^ 
and  not  a  revolution ;  but,  in  ordifr  to  accomplish  this»  the 
govt-niinent  nujst  sttmtnon  to  their  side  men  capable  of  coun- 
teract ing  the  revohilidnary  element  which  still  exists,  though 
feeble  and  diftregarded :  they  must  remember  that  every  defeat 
of  tlie  army  perpetuates  for  another  day  that  feverish  excite^ 
meiit  among  men  rt*ady  to  attack  every  thing  which  separates 
thi^m  from  their  object.  We  doubt  not  that  the  present  ministry 

ill  answer  the  hopes,  the  exjiectations,  which  they  have  raised  ; 

id  in  spite,  doubtless^  of  many  errors,  the  confidence  which 
they  inspire  will  give  them  a  force,  a  support,  which  all  the 
preceding  ministries  have  wanted. 

We  have  seen  with  pain,  how  ill  the  protligious  efforts  of  the 
roen  of  prof^erty  in  Spain  have  been  appreciated  by  the  French 

ivernmentj  which,  so  far  from  yielding  them  a  frank  and  cordial 

ppjrtj  appeal's  to  be  withdrawing  from  the  treaty  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance ;  whilst  the  hostile  and  cahinmiotis  tone  of  the 
offidal  jounials  of  the  D(x;trinaire  ministry  surpasses,  in  violence 
and  falsehood,  those  even  of  the  Carlist  party  themselves.  There 
is  a  kind  of  fatality  attending  the  relations  of  France  and  Spain — 
two  countries  formed  to  ham>onise  in  all  respects ;  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  saying,  **  //  rCy  a  plus  de  Pyrcnies^  has  been  only 
a  cruel  and  ironical  taunt*  There  is  a  species  of  periodical 
action  and  reaction,  ef^ually  fatal  to  both  nations,  of  which 
they  seem  threatened  with  a  renewal.  The  war  of  succession, 
that  of  1793,  of  180B,  of  18Si3,  are  examples  too  lamentable 
not  to  deter  from  a  repetition  of  such  attempts.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  civil  war  in  Spain  presents  to  France  dangers 
to  which  she  would  in  vuin  endeavour  to  shut  her  eyes.  In  a 
neighl)ouring  country  she  has  witnessed  a  sudden  federation, 
attended  iviih  circumstances  no  leas  remarkable;  and  she  can^ 
not  avoid  recognising  the  evidence  of  the  force  of  provincial 
traditions,  or  that  the  ideas  of  fe*leralism  have  still  an  active 
and  vigorous  existence.  The  sudden  uprising  of  these  juntas 
in  1808  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  in  18*15  against  the 
miliislrv^  and  in  18116  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  t-onstitu- 
tion,  are  grave  and  important  facts,  plain  manifestations  of  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion.    The  central  power  has  once  more 
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recoveretl  authority,  but  will  it  retain  it  permanently  ?  Wif 
may  reasonably  doubt  this,  unless  the  civil  war  has  a  speedy 
terminationp  If  indeetl  it  is  prolonged,  and  the  motiarchYt 
powerless  to  restore  peace  to  the  country,  is  likewise  a! wiiidon***! 
from  witbout  by  its  allies,  the  day  perhaps  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  resolution  of  the  Spanish  people  will  resume  all  its 
vigour;  and  when,  leaving  lo  the  Navarrese  and  to  the  l)a.<if)tte 
provinces  their  fueros  for  which  they  arc  combating,  each  pnv 
vince,  reclaiming  its  own,  will  retire  fitmi  a  contest,  whidt 
must  then  cease,  from  want  of  an  object. 

Is  it  reserved  to  our  age  lo  witness  the  country  whicli  Itas 
been  regarded  as  the  classical  soil  of  monarchy,  fall  into  dtir 
memberment  after  tliree  centuries  of  a  con>pact  and  linn  exii^t- 
ence?  We  do  not  believe  this;  although  our  conviction  is, 
that  the  form  of  a  federative  republic  will,  at  a  future,  though 
very  distant  period,  be  the  crowning  Aep  in  the  n  ion 

of  Spain.     It  dej^ends  on  France  and  England  iu  i  r« 

long  period  this  movement,  so  dangemus  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  But  let  us  be  well  assure^:!  that  the  ci\il  war  must 
inevitably  have  this  result;  if  it  continues,  the  counseht  of 
reason  and  forbearance  will  cease  to  be  of  any  effect,  mi 
absolute  despair,  the  most  fatal  prompter  to  action,  will  usurp 
all  influence  over  the  nation. 

The  present  ministry  possesses  no  other  force  than  tliai 
which  the  confidence  and  the  general  estet^m  of  Spaii  -  H: 
but  what  is  more  fugitive  than   the  popularity  of  a  v? 

All  their  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the  re-establishment  of  ofd<r, 
and  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  They  have,  hoir- 
ever,  come  into  jxjwer  at  a  period  when  the  dis^irtler  is  al  iu 
height ;  and  it  can  scarcely  he  hoped  that  the  remedy  of  ibc 
evil  can  be  so  speedy  as  to  satisfy  the  exjicctations,  or  pir- 
tended  expectations,  of  that  bmly  of  idle  and  ill-dis|K>scil  mm 
whom  every  revolution  raises  to  the  surface  of  agitation. 

Our  task  is  finished ;  we  have  spoken  of  Spain,  sijeh  as  mt 
have  seen  her  after  a  long  examination  of  all  the  elcineiiti 
which  are  working  or  paralysing  her  restoration.  Time  alisir 
can  verify  or  condenm  our  predictions,  and  we  appeal  to  the 
future.  Would  that  England  and  France  could  be  ctmviftccd, 
as  we  are,  that  u|K>n  the  triumph  of  a  wi^  and  ratiood 
liberty  in  Spain  depends  the  repose  of  the  wboltr  of  Europr! 
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A  federative  republic,  or  a  monarchical  absolutism,  would 
equally  disturb  the  balance  of  society ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
Spain,  under  the  reformed  Constitution  of  1812,  may  be  abl6 
to  preserve  her  monarchy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  to 
the  nation  all  their  liberties  and  their  municipal  franchises,  so 
dear  to  the  people,  and  so  necessary  to  their  greatness  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 


Article  IX. 
Ministerial  Changes  in  France* 

On  this  side  of  the  channel,  where  a  majority  in  Parliament 
alone  possesses  the  privilege  of  making  and  unmaking  a  minis- 
try, the  fall  of  M.  Thiers  may  seem  an  effect  without  a  cause. 
The  Chambers  did  not  drive  him  from  office,  for  his  retirement 
tookplaceduring  the  recess ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  sank  under 
the  blows  of  public  opinion,  for  it  spared  him,  as  one  spares  a 
child  whose  growth  one  wishes  to  foster.  He  was  popular ;  the 
men  who  have  succeeded  him  were  unpopular :  with  them  no 
one  sympathizes ;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  looks  upon  them 
with  repugnance — a  repugnance  which  it  has  often  expressed 
in  votes  of  censure :  the  press  persecutes  them  as  the  favourers 
or  accomplices  of  the  fallen  dynasty ;  even  the  king,  disposed 
as  he  is  to  adopt  the  same  theories  as  themselves,  has  a  real 
aversion  for  their  persons. 

Despite  of  all  these  causes  of  exclusion,  the  Doctrinaires 
are  in  power:  despite  of  so  many  supports  and  resources, 
M.  Thiers  has  been  unable  to  maintain  himself.  What  are  we 
to  think  of  these  apparent  contradictions  ? 

M.  Thiers  has  split  upon  no  other  rock  than  his  own 
character;  he  has  fallen,  like  Nebuchadnezzar^s  statue,  because 
the  brazen  colossus  had  feet  of  clay :  he  has  ruined  himself, 
at  the  very  time  when  bis  enemies  hardly  dared  attack  him. 

The  late  president  of  the  council  is,  by  nature,  like  the 
Spanish  soldier,  of  whom  one  is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  he  was 
brave  on  such  a  day,  or  at  such  a  place.  He  is  never  alike  for 
two  minutes;  his  resolutions  pass  like  lightning  through  his 
mind ;  and  his  policy,  instead  of  pursuing  a  straight  and  con- 
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tinuous  pathj  ail  varices  by  frprings  and  bomids:  he  has  neithi 
sequence  in  his  ideas,  nor  consistency  in  his  character.  Prain 
under  his  guidance,  resembled  a  man  of  honour  dchvered  into 
the  hands  of  a  courtesan,  who  forces  all  her  caprices  ufwn 
him,  and  trouliles,  while  she  fascinates  him.  Nothing,  in* 
deed,  short  of  tlie  disordered  situation  of  that  great  count 
could  ever  have  allowwl  a  character  so  full  of  failingB, 
of  weaknesses^  to  mxupy  the  highest  place  among  hi 
Btituteil  jMJwerf*  The  Mnjoritt'  suffered  itself  to  l>e  daxfi 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  fluent  oratory.  M.  Thiers  bccai 
minister  because  he  was  unrivalled  as  a  public  speaker ;  mudi 
in  the  same  way  as  among  savage  tribes,  the  most  robust  nnd 
courageous,  not  the  wisest  or  mo^t  prudent,  warrior  is  ckcti^l 
to  commantb 

The  Ministry  of  M.  Thiers  niaintaineil  a  suliiciently  (i 
position  during  the  last  session :  the  majority  supporicil,  ai 
at  the  same  time^  kept  it  within  bounds.  As  long  a«  his 
power  was  disputed,  the  president  of  the  council  was  reserv 
in  his  language,  and  seenietl  to  wish  to  raise  himself  to  tti 
moral  dignity  in  which  he  has  always  been  deficient :  but  no 
Booner  was  he  delivered  from  the  control  of  the  Chandxi 
than  he  threw  off  the  mask  and  gave  free  course  to 
temper.  The  intoxication  of  success  added  to  his  unboundtd 
andiition;  the  feeling  of  hh  own  talent,  increasetl  by  the 
mediocrity  of  all  his  colleagues;  and  pride,  in  hinu  had 
reached  almost  the  pitch  of  madness.  M.  Thiers  seriouiJy 
looked  uj^on  hiuiself  as  a  second  Napoleon,  called  to  extend 
the  limits  of  France,  and  of  course  to  govern  without 
contrailiction  in  the  mean  time. 

Hence  all  the  faults  of  the  last  ministry*     The  ^.n  *( 

the  council,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  did  not  even  c^  jd 

to  consult  his  colleagues.  Thus,  by  a  telegraphic  diHf>atch* 
he  recalled  General  lUigcaud  from  the  banks  of  the  Tafira,  io 
order  to  give  him  the  conunand  of  the  force  which  wm  10 
march  into  Spain,  without  giving  any  notice  tu  the  miuister 
at  war,  who  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army.  M, 
had  no  more  respect  for  the  representatives  of  foreign  powi 
he  treated  the  ambassadors  with  a  famiharitv  wliidi  hod  oii 
than  once  caused  comjilaint  to  be  made  to  tlic  king,  and,  wil 
that  thoughtlessness  which  he  displays  on  all  occabiutis,  he 
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heard  to  exclaim,  at  one  of  his  own  parties,  "  O  mon  dieuj  H 
"  est  huii  henres^  Frias  va  venir;  je  lui  ai  ditnni  rendezvous^ 
"  etje  ne  saU  plus  ce  quefavais  a  lui  dire!" 

Something  yet  stranger  remains.  It  is  well  known  that  M. 
Thiers  and  M.  Guizot  tolerated,  encouraged,  and  even  laid 
down,  as  a  constitutional  axiom,  the  right  of  the  king  to  inter- 
vene, personally,  in  affairs  of  state ;  and  one  might  have 
thought  that  M.  Thiers,  on  becoming  prime  minister,  would, 
better  than  any  one,  remember  this  doctrine,  manufactured  for 
the  express  use  of  the  new  throne.  No  such  thing :  M.  Thiers 
aspired  to  dictate  even  to  his  master,  and  he  set  about  it  by 
putting  aside,  in  the  rudest  manner,  those  courtly  forms, 
which,  if  they  serve  for  nothing  else,  'serve  to  moderate  the 
shock  of  conflicting  opinions. 

Before  the  question  of  intervention  was  laid  before  the 
council  of  ministers,  it  had  been  debated  between  the  king 
and  M.  Thiers.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  which  was 
carried  on  with  equal  warmth  by  the  two  interlocutors, 
M.  Thiers  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Je  dois  declarer  au 
"  RiA  quHl  n'a  jamais  tti  de  bonne  foi  dans  cetie  question,"^ 
Was  not  Louis  Philippe  justified  in  exclaiming  against  the 
ingratitude  and  insolence  of  his  minister  ?  A  few  days  after 
this  conversation,  and  when  the  rupture  was  already  inevitable, 
M.  Thiers,  who  was  going  into  the  country  to  forget  the  cares 
of  greatness,  called  upon  the  king,  and  said  to  him,  just  as  if 
he  were  speaking  to  a  clerk  in  one  of  his  own  offices ;  "  Je 
"  pars  pour  la  chasse ;  fy  resterai  deu.v  Jours.  Je  vous  en 
"  priej  au  moinsy  Sirey  ne  faites  rien  sans  moiJ"  The  king, 
on  describing  this  scene  to  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  added, 
with  a  feeling  of  humiliation,  ^^  Quand  fentendis  ces  paroles^ 
^^  il  me  sembla  qu^on  me  donnait  des  coups  de  bdton  sur  la 
*«  titer 

If  we  may  trust  the  assurances  of  persons  in  the  confidence 
of  the  court,  the  king  was  prepared  to  make  a  compromise 
with  his  ministers  in  the  difficult  question  of  intervention ;  and 
would  at  least  have  conceded  extensive  enlistments  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  foreign  legion.  But  the  political 
question  had  now  become  mixed  up  with  a  question  of  personal 
dignity :  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Thiers  could  no  longer  meet 
at  the  same  council  board;    the   king  must   have  feared  to 
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humble  the  throne  before  the  power  of  the  iniuister :  iht*  UlUr 
trusted  to  the  support  of  the  Cliambers  to  force  the  will  of  the 
si>vereigu.  In  fact,  M.  Thiers  has  shown  as  nuich  ha^vte  to 
quit  the  cabinet,  a^  most  ministers  show  to  get  into  it:  he 
seems  persuaded  that  they  will  be  reduced  to  the  neccssitr  of 
recalbng  him,  and  that  his  triumphant  return  to  power  will 
be,  like  Necker's  in  1790,  upon  the  s^ihoulders  of  the  people. 

On  the  first  rumour  of  a  ministerial  crisis,  Al.  Guizot 
hastened  to  Paris ;  M.  Duchatel,  who  was  rejK)sing  himself  on 
the  coast  of  Gasconyy  tm)k  post,  and  followed  close  after 
his  master;  the  whole  staff*  of  the  Doctrine  were  skxir 
assembled,  and  ready  for  the  assault.  Louis  Philippe,  who 
dreaded  the  tutorship  of  the  Dfxitrinaires  more  than  the 
impertinent  pretensions  of  M.  Thiers,  but  who  well  knew-  that 
that  coterie  had  much  more  ambition  than  pride,  did  not 
submit  to  M.  Guizofd  conditions,  but  dictated  bis  own  through 
M.  Mole. 

The  enfantement  of  the  new  ministry  was  long  mid  tedious. 
Louis  Philippe  had  two  reasons  for  desiring  that  T  *  net 
sliould  not   be  homogeneous:  in  the  first  place,   t-  _  m 

administration  formed  of  men  unanimous  in  opinion  nptm 
important  points,  necessarily  annuls  the  king'^s  prepontlenince 
in  the  cabinet ;  and,  secondly,  because  at  the  present  ntomrnl^ 
no  opinion  has  power  enough  over  the  chambers,  to  eommindf 
alone,  a  majority.  He  has,  accordingly,  exerted  all  hif*  tact  lo 
compose  a  ministry  of  incongruous  elements,  which  remain  in 
equilibrium  merely  through  the  exertion  of  opposing  forces* 

In  the  ministry  of  the  3rd  of  September,  thn  ''  itt 
shades  of  opinion  are  blended.     MM.  Guizot^  Du  liid 

De  Gasparin  belong  to  the  r/or/ri««tiV<?  school ;  M.  Molef  ii 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  M.  Martin  du  Nord,  in  the  llnyt^ 
of  Deputies,  represent  that  political  party,  which  k(*eps  tm 
good  terms  with  all  governments,  and  which  professes  to  rave 
them  in  spite  of  themselves;  M*  Persil,  General  Bt  r-  V  nJ 
Admirtd  llosamel  arc  simply  devoted  courtiiT?*,  witl  ni 

degrees  of  fanaticism  and  energy.  These  la»t  form  the  cenuc^ 
the  wntercrH  of  the  council;  by  disposing  of  their  rnirs tit 
favor  of  M.  Mole  or  M.  Guixot,  the  king  is  enablcc)  to  thnwr 
the  majority  into  either  scale  at  his  pleasure. 

The  jimte  milieu  Jiv«tem — that  system  of  ArlHshitrT^^  m*^'- 
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nate  in  the  person  of  the  king — ^remained  strong,  and  even 
appeared  durable,  whilst  it  had  for  its  instruments  two  such 
men  as  Thiers  and  Guizot.  Their  defects  were  neutralized 
by  their  good  qualities,  and  they  served  as  counterpoises  to 
eadi  other.  M.  Guizot,  grave  and  serious  in  his  language, 
gave  character  and  dignity  to  his  ministry ;  while  M.  Thiers, 
a  man  of  no  such  severity  of  conduct,  supplied  the  cabinet 
with  the  liveliness,  subtlety,  and  fertility  in  expedients,  which 
in  France  are,  unhappily,  considered  of  far  more  importance 
than  honesty,  uprightness  of  character,  or  large  and  noble 
views  of  policy.  These  two  ministers  united  the  two  great 
fractions  of  the  parliamentry  centres ;  the  centre  gauche  and 
centre  droit.  The  existence  of  the  majority  organized  by 
M.  Perier  in  1831,  depended  upon  the  alliance  of  these  two 
men ;  but  they  themsdves  could  no  longer  remain  united,  from 
the  time  when  the  two  centres  had  once  shown  symptoms  of 
tending  to  a  separation. 

This  decomposition  of  the  juste  milieuy  prc[>ared  by  pre- 
vious events,  began  to  show  itself  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session ;  and  it  became  evident,  from  that  moment,  that 
before  renouncing  its  favourite  system,  the  crown  would  attempt 
to  employ  separately  the  two  men  and  the  two  parties*  whose 
union  had  assured  the  success  of  the  reaction.  We  first  saw 
the  Thiers^  phase  in  the  ministry  of  the  £2nd  of  February, 
which  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  centre  gauche  and  the 
tiers  parti ;  we  are  now  about  to  witness  the  Guizot  phase,  in 
the  ministry  of  the  6th  of  September,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  centre  droits  not  with  the  legitimist  tones  who  are  still 
pouting,  and  will  not  answer  any  advances,  but  with  the 
Philippizing  tories  of  the  Upper  House. 

The  great  object  of  the  combination  is  to  augment  the 
influence  of  the  peerage  in  the  government  The  Doctrinaire 
journals  have  received  their  instructions ;  to  them  it  is  com- 
mitted to  persuade  the  people,  that  the  charte^  in  declaring 
that  the  ministry  should  be  the  creature  of  the  majority,  does 
not  allude  exclusively  to  the  elective  majority ;  and  that  the 
opinions  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  should  be  reckoned  for 
scnnething  in  the  constitutional  order.  They  add  that  this 
chamber  reckons  among  its  members  all  the  men  of  distinction 
in  the  state,  and  that  it  possesses  almost  all  the  intelligence 
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and  experience  of  the  country ;  h\ii  thoy  Jo  not  inentjoii  fttit 
the  greater  partofthesec^^cfei'W^havcjiistly  forfntiMl  M  n*!«juct 
on  the  jiart  of  their  fellow  citizens,  by  their  pro*iti'tution  to  every 
government.  What  confidence  can  tlie  country  place  in 
M,  Pasquier,  who  served  Nap*>leon,  and  servw!  Louts  XVIII^ 
and  still  serves  I^ouis  Philippe  I.?  Was  not  M.  Mol^t 
minister  of  Napoleon  and  minister  of  the  revolution  of  July, 
one  of  those  who  condenmctl  Marshal  Ney  to  death  ?  Ij*  n«it 
the  mere  name  of  M.  Decaise  ihesynihol  of  ]K>!itrcaJ  lerg5vcr«a* 
tion  ?  and  M,  de  Talleyrand  the  synonyme  of  that  cunnu3|[ 
selfishness  which  swims  through  all  revolution}*^  and  aluayt 
finds  a  fortune  among  the  ruins  of  its  country  ? 

M,  Guizot  has  no  esteem  for  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  he 
despises  the  Deputies  as  an  assembly  of  ignorant  Imur^tQUi: 
but  the  Peers  are  docile  instruments,  and  the  Deputies  rx4iel- 
lious,  and  hence  his  preference  for  the  former.  When  so 
important  an  innovation  as  the  transfer  of  the  influence  luid 
power  of  one  chamber  to  another,  has  been  resolvinl  ujion,  it 
is  certainly  the  occasion  to  flatter  [Riblic  opinion,  and  attenii 
to  secure  a  long  lease  of  office.  AL  Guii5ot  felt  that  this 
his  situation,  and  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber; 
the  king  decisively  refused^  thus  showing  that  he  preferreti  the 
present  chamber  to  the  ministry,  and  that  the  wicrifice  of  tfu' 
new-comers  would  not  cost  him  much. 

M.  Guizot  committed  a  great  blunder  in  accept]  i:  <  I  ll> 
under  the  condition  of  preserving  the  present  chonil'r;  hj 
that  act  he  descended  from  his  rank  of  the  chief  of  a  partjrt 
How  can  he,  intleed,  present  himself  before  that  roajorily.  of 
which  he  has  so  openly  exhibited  his  distrust  ?  Will  .he  not 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  disarming  it  by  concesgions;  of 
suffering  himself  to  be  drawn  along  by  others;  of  humbly 
following  in  the  track  market!  out  by  IVf*  Thiers;  of  speaking 
hke  M,  Sauzet  of  conciliation,  and  like  M,  Passy  of  ecrmomy  ; 
of  playing  a  part,  in  short,  instead  of  a>  '  j  *  '  h\ 
position  of  the  restorer  of  the  monarchy  and 

Undoubtedly  it  is  no  very  difficult  task  for  a  ministryt  lie 
Its  character  what  it  may,  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  chnrttTr 
chamber.  JVI,  Guizot  himself  will,  perhaps,  obtaiti  it ;  but 
under  what  conditions  ?  This  is  the  true  question*  Would  he 
be  supported  by  a  majority,  should  he  pretend   to  o|*pt>ir 
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filvaudy  tu  M.  Dujiin  fur  the  Prf^uleiur^  iif  the 
chamber  ?  CoiiUl  he  coininaiul  a  inajority,  in  an  attempt  to 
jjr^veiit  the  chamber  frtno  bestowing  a  mark  of  its  favour  ujxni 
M.  Thiers,  its,  for  example,  his  nomihation  as  vice-jiresident  ? 
Should  Al,  Thiers,  fallen  into  cJi^retlit  as  he  deservetlly  is, 
undertake  to  lead  an  opposition  against  the  ministrvi  could 
MM.  Guizot  and  Mole  preserve  a  majority  ?  The  difticultie» 
of  their  situation  may  be  conceived  from  this  single  fact :  the 
Journal  ties  D&jats^  which  never  ceased  to  clamour  for 
M-  Guixofs  return  to  power,  at  the  very  moment  of  engaging 
lo  defend  the  new  administration,  formally  reserved  its  attach- 
ment to  M.  Thiers ;  in  the  event  of  a  contest,  it  wishes  to  be 
free  to  preserve  its  neutrality. 

The  cabinet  of  the  6th  of  September  will  be  extremely 
weak  in  the  chambers.  Neither  M.  Mule,  nor  ^I,  Duchatel 
orators;  M.  Martin  du  Nord,  an  intriguer  but  an  intelli- 
t  admimstrateury  is  little  calculated  for  the  arena  of 
debate;  M*  Persil,  a  g»ort  of  attorney,  familiar  with  the 
chicanery  of  special  pleading,  full  of  malignity  and  hate»  may 
nerve,  in  a  period  of  civil  war,  like  the  blast  of  a  forge,  to 
excite  into  a  blaze  the  already  inflamed  passions  of  }>arty,  but 
in  a  period  of  calm  he  wearies  and  disgusts  his  audience, 
lastly,  M,  Guizot,  who  alone  will  sustain  the  whole  weight  of 
the  debates,  has  a  grave  and  formal  eltK^uence,  which  adapts 
itj*elf  with  difficulty  to  sudden  struggles,  and  requires  pre- 
fiaration  in  order  to  exhibit  itself  to  advantage.  There  is  then 
not  one  orator  in  the  ministry,  and  this  in  a  country  where 
power  is  the  reward  of  eloijuence;  and  opjx>sed  to  such 
redoubtable  antagonists  as  MM.  Thiers,  Dupin,  Barrot, 
Berryer,  Dufaure,  Teste,  and  Gamier  Pages  ! 

But  this  is  not  all*  The  ministry  was  scarcely  formed, 
before  it  exhibited  the  elements  of  dissolution*  M.  GuiKot 
says,  very  readily,  that  he  will  never  separate  himself  from 
M,  Mole;  but  M.  Mole  does  not  say  that  he  will  remain 
for  ever  with  51.  Guizot.  Should  M.  Mole  even  assert  it,  he 
would  not  be  believed.  These  two  ministers  are  rivals  in 
ambition.  M.  Guizot  is  proud  of  the  superiority  of  his  talents ; 
M,  Mole  of  his  birth  and  of  the  authority  he  has  acquircil  in 
a  long  official  career,  commenccil  by  NafH^leon's  making  him 
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a  mioister  at  the  age  of  twenty^two.  M,  GiiiwH  lit  fir 
iusisted  upon  the  presidency  of  the  council ;  the  king  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Molt^,  The  chief  of  the  IKx:trinain;  schofilt 
though  at  liberty  to  choose  the  ininistry  of  the  interior,  pre- 
ferred to  take  refuge  in  tlmt  of  public  instruction,  which 
occupies  but  little  of  his  time,  and  thu^  permits  him  to  watch 
more  actively  over  the  general  march  of  affairs.  Unable  to  be 
the  cliief  of  the  ministry,  he  asjjires  to  be  its  soul. 

The  character  of  M.  Mole  is  another  i^tuntbliiig  block. 
The  president  of  the  council  has  not  the  haughty  manners 
and  severity  of  character  which  distinguish  IM.  Guizot;  but 
his  pride,  however  concealed  under  more  poUslied  funost  is 
no  less  reaL  Add  to  tliis,  that  his  irritable  and  unacconima- 
dating  temper  gives  him,  perpetually,  the  air  of  a  discun- 
tented  man.  M*  Mol^  could  liardly  be  oilier  than  a  stumbling 
block  in  any  conceivable  cumbi nation ;  he  has  not  the  strength 
to  rule,  and  he  will  not  consent  to  be  ruleil;  he  wants,  at  <»i»ck», 
both  courage  and  honhommie. 

Should  a  spark  of  disunion  penetrate  into  I  he  cal>iiivi^  n- 
will  meet  with  one  man  whose  every  effort  will  at  ooc«  lie 
exerleti  to  blow  it  into  a  flame.  M.  Persil  is  one  of  tlwwe 
malicious,  and  at  the  same  time  mean  creatures,  who,  like  iQ* 
tempered  curs,  lick  the  hand  of  their  master,  and  snap  in 
revenge  at  every  thing  else  within  reach  of  their  teeth. 
Without  sincerity,  heart,  or  opinion  of  his  ov\  n,  he  is,  in  one 
word,  Louis  Philippe's  spy  in  the  cabineL  1  le  counteraigocd 
the  nomination  of  MM* de  Bassano,  Teste,  Passy,  and  Charkf 
I)upin»  the  ministers  of  the  3rd  November ;  he  dete*retl  the 
l>octrinaires  at  that  period,  and  compared  them  to  the  Jesuits* 
Three  days  afterwards,  he  countersigned  the  re-entry  of  ids 
ancient  colleagues,  MM.  Guizot,  Thiers,  &c.,  axid  thrH«**lii 
himself  happy  in  being  admitted  in  their  company.  M.  \ 
whom  he  had  decided,  by  false  reports,  and  by  im^huj  iiiij 
that  the  public  tranquillity  was  menaced,  to  assuuK-  \tiv 
ministry  of  finance,  has  openly  declared,  in  the  Iributii^,  thit 
M.  Persil  deceived  him*  M»  de  Rigny,  hi  "'  :ue,  mhom 
conversation  he  hnA  reporteti  to  the  king,  ed  bin  coo* 

tempt  for  him,  in  presence  of  five  hundred  persons  as^embl^ 
in    the  saloons  of  the  Tuileriea.     And  yel  JrL    Persil  is  i 
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minister  at  the  present  moment;  and  what  is  more,  he  is 
minister  of  justice,  and  represents  in  France,  law,  justice, 
and  morality ! 

The  new  cabinet  is  equally  deficient  in  administrative 
ability.  M.  de  Gasparin,  who  has  been  placed  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  interior,  was  prifet  at  Lyons,  during  the  riots  of 
April.  A  man  fitted  only  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  oflice, 
and  destitute  of  political  intelligence,  he  neither  anticipated 
nor  prevented  the  impending  crisis.  M.  Guizot,  who  is  not 
blind  to  the  incapacity  of  this  minister,  abandons  the  com- 
mtinesy  the  hospices^  and  the  prisons,  to  his  direction,  but 
reserves  for  M.  de  Hemiisat,  sub-secretary  of  state,  the  whole 
political  duty,  the  elections,  and  the  instructions  to  be  given 
to  the  prSfets. 

.M.  Martin  du  Nord  is  still  more  completely  out  of  his 
element  in  the  ministry  of  commerce.  His  life  has  been  passed 
in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  he  was  Procuretir-gin&ral  of  the 
Cour  Royale  of  Paris,  when  nominated  to  his  present  situation. 
Unacquainted  with  commercial  matters,  he  still  represents  in 
the  chamber  a  manufacturing  department,  interested  in  main- 
taining the  exorbitant  duties  imposed  in  France  upon  all 
articles  of  foreign  production  similar  to  its  own.  M.  Martin 
is  placed  between  his  duty  as  a  minister  on  the  one  hand,  and 
liis  interest  as  a  deputy  on  the  other — the  most  false  of  all  posi- 
tions for  a  public  man.  M.  Duchatel,  the  minister  of  finance, 
has  been  instructed  to  present  the  scheme  of  tarif  laws  to  the 
chamber;  in  other  words,  M.  Martin  will  enjoy  the  title,  and 
M.  Duchatel  discharge  the  functions.  Thus  we  have  two 
important  ministries,  in  which  the  administration  will  only 
move  by  an  auxiliary  impulse,  and  will  be,,  consequently,  des- 
titute of  all  consistency  and  unity. 

Finally,  General  Bernard,  who  has  sufiered  himself  to  be 
ncnoainated  minister  of  war,  has  neither  the  military  reputation 
nor  the  firmness  of  character,  which  the  chief  of  the  French 
army  should,  at  this  day,  possess.  The  army  is  discontented, 
and  decorations  and  promotions  have  been  lavished  upon  it 
without  satisfying  it.  The  French  soldier  has  never  been 
a  passive  instrument ;  he  is  eminently  subject  to  the  impulse 
of  a  moral  feeling ;  he  must  have  glory  or  liberty ;  battles,  or 
the  development  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.     To  make 
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use  of  the  army^  as  has  been  done  for  the  lujit  Hve  yiiiT«,  lo 
retitrain  public  opinion,  to  fire  upon  the  fiwrtions,  to  cnoiinp 
upon  the  scareely  extinguished  volcano  of  popular  feelinp,  antl 
to  give  it  no  compensation,  els  the  emperor  knew  well  how  to 
do,  by  more  glorious  occasions  of  pouring  out  its  blood,  ii»  to 
keep  it  in  an  unnatural  situation^  tending  to  produce  insuboi^ 
dination  in  the  ranks.  The  secret  siK'ieties  are  niuUi|fhii^ 
in  tlie  regiments,  and  the  most  exaggeratal  o|»inion8  are  pn^* 
fessed;  for  the  soldiers,  who  read  but  little,  have  not,  like  the 
citizensi,  who  have  retired  to  the  civil  walks  of  Ufe^  the  tneaiiA 
of  enlightening  and  ten»pering  their  convictions,  llepubliciui 
forms  seduce  them,  because  they  exalt  the  feeling  of  nationalitjrv 
a  feeling  more  dearly  cherished  by  men  with  arms  in  thrfr 
hands,  and  whose  stirring  duty  it  h  to  guard  the  frontii:T 
their  native  country. 

Marshal  Soult,  for  whom  the  ministry  of  war  was  itittiid 
but  who  refused  to  lend  his  name  to  the  new  cabinet,  tnigln 
indeed  have,  in  some  degree,  suppressed  the  ferineiil  of 
dis<»rder;  for  the  army  fears  him  and  knows  his  miUtiory 
talents.  But  henceforth,  nothing  but  war,  or  a  truly  KlK^ml 
ministry,  will  be  able  to  Pkilippize  the  spirit  of  the  regioieiiH; 
the  system  of  resistance  has  completely  alienated  it,  and  tke 
popularity  which  the  king  has  lost,  will  not  Ijc  restored  by  the 
piu-ades  of  the  camp  of  Compiegne.  The  king  reganls  Mar«bal 
Soult  as  his  saviour,  and  would  willingly  dissolve  the  ministry 
to  secure  his  support.  In  France,  it  is  generally  believt^d  thai 
the  ministry  will  not  survive  the  approaching  session. 

We  have  laid  bare  the  causes  which  brought  about  llic 
ministerial  counter-revolution  of  the  6lh  of  Septetuber;  our 
readers  have  been  made  aware  of  the  weak  ]H»ints  of  the  new 
administration  ;  we  must  now  kiok  at  it  at  work :  what  will  it 
do,  and  what  p<ilitical  system  will  direct  ita  course? 

The  tendency  of  the  present  mmistry  cafUKit  1^  i 

It  desires,  as  has  been  wittily  obaervL*d,  ia  rcitie^ru. 
re\tnurution^  moins  la  reataurufUm ;  it  wishes  toac.  rij' 
%vith  the  younger,  what  the  Doctrinaires  were  unalilr  tu  el!c<l 
with  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons ;  to  tMjibri?»h  a  g«T 
mem  of  the  jnJite  mUiru^  sup{iorti*d  hy  the  wtmlthv  rl 
capitalists^,  4)r  Inndoiiner^.     MM.  Guizut  and  >' 
fij»p)>e<l  In  t!to   ^^bohtiou  of  *Ih    firii^lir  trv    t  .- 
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hope,  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  wealthy  bourgeois^  to 
re-establish  it  among  the  institutions  of  the  country.  They 
both  think  that  the  power  of  the  elective  chamber  has  been 
too  much  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  they  believe  themselves  charged  with  a  mission  to  restore 
the  latter.  Finally,  they  suppose  that  the  clergy,  humbled  by 
the  revolution  of  1830,  will  not  put  too  high  a  price  upon  its 
alliance ;  and  they  propose  to  restore  its  ancient  influence  over 
affairs  of  state,  together  with  the  place  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  of  which  it  was  deprived. 

TRiis  plan  is  not  very  much  to  be  feared.  The  electoral 
body,  limited  as  it  is  in  France,  will  never  permit  its  execution. 
Perhaps  this  selfish  h&urgeoisie  excludes  the  inferior  classes 
more  completely  than  it  should,  from  access  to  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  government ;  but  it  is  still  more  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  the  men  and  the  souvenirs  of  the  restoration.  M. 
Guizot  will  be  wrecked  against  this  disposition  of  the  public 
mind,  perfectly  expressed  in  the  revolutionary  proverb,  les 
Nancs  serant  taujours  blancs^  et  les  bleus  toujours  bleUs. 

The  policy  of  the  new  ministry  may  far  more  easily  disturb 
our  foreign  relations.  In  the  state  of  moral  torpor  in  which 
France  is  at  present  sunk,  it  bestows  but  little  attention  on  what 
is  passing  around ;  and  provided  its  Government  do  not  expose 
it  to  war,  demands  no  very  rigorous  account  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  national  influence  abroad.  France  insists  upon 
one  point  alone,  the  alliance  with  England ;  to  this  she  adheres, 
as  much  from  instinct  as  from  reflection ;  no  ministry  is  strong 
enough  to  break  it;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  has  not  yet 
been  broken  by  the  Doctrinaires. 

Since  England  entered  upon  the  high  road  of  reform,  M . 
Guizot  no  longer  looks  to  her  for  his  models  of  government — 
at  most  he  imitates,  not  the  England  of  1836,  but  the  England 
of  1688 :  the  latter  pleases  him  as  the  culminating  point  of  the 
aristocracy.  M.  Mol^,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  diplomacy,  of 
the  school  opposed  to  M.  de  Talleyrand;  he  believes  that  an 
alliance  with  Russia  would  ensure  to  France  greater  commer- 
cial advantages,  and  more  chances  of  aggrandizement — a  poli- 
tical idea  worthy  of  the  man  who  would  close  the  ports  of 
France  against  foreign  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
rent  of  land  and  the  income  of  property  ! 

VOL.   IIT. n"  VI.  o  o 
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Louis  Philippe  has  always  reserved  to  himself  the  supremi 
direction  of  the  foreign  policy,  and  he  gives  to  hi*  diplomAey 
a  strongly  pronounced  tendency  towards  the  alliances  of  the 
North,  Republicanism  is  as  odious  to  him  in  Switzerland  and 
America  as  in  France ;  and  M'herever  a  revolution  may  break 
out,  he  regards  it  as  a  personal  enemy. 

What  proves  that  the  species  of  persecution  organized  by 
M.  de  Montebello,  against  the  Swiss  Cantons,  did  not  originate 
alone  with  M.  Thiers,  is  the  fact,  that  the  new  cabinet  siifTifni 
itself  to  l>e  drawn  into  the  same  difficulties.  Instead  of  recall* 
ing  the  anibassa<lor,  he  is  instructed  to  protest  a^ain^t  thi^ 
remonstrances  of  the  Vorort, 

As  to  Spain,  Louis  Philippe  may  be  said  to  treat  it  now  sl& 
Pitt  did  the  French  Revolution  formerly*  He  refuses  it  all 
assistance,  while  awaiting  the  moment  to  attack  it.  The  ad« 
vice  of  Louis  Philippe  it  was  which  misled  the  Government  of 
that  unhappy  land,  and  precipitated  it  into  the  perilous  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  at  present.  In  1835,  M.  Thiers,  then  Mi* 
nister  of  the  Interior,  sounded  Lord  Palmershm  upin  the 
question  of  an  intervention  in  Sjmin ;  twenty  thousand  French 
soldiers  might,  in  two  months,  have  suppressed  the  insurrection 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  Spanish  Re^oJu- 
tion,  no  longer  alarmed  for  its  own  existence,  might  have  fol* 
lowed  a  more  regular  course.  Lord  PaJmcrston  judged  incor* 
rectly  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  refused  to  second  M. 
Thiers  ;  yet  nothing  less  than  the  concurrence  of  the  minister* 
of  the  two  countries  could  have  triumphed  over  the  pmttnuil 
repugnance  of  Louis  Philippe*  M.  Thiers,  reduced  to  his  own 
strength,  attempted  to  force  the  king :  we  know  the  result. 

The  Doctrinaire  journals  proposed  a  conire-jtroj^i.  Thb 
was  to  make  war  at  the  same  time  against  l>on  Carlos,  and  the 
Constitution  of  1812,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the 
stfttutoriaL  Consistency  requirt^i  this  of  the  syst^me.  But 
M.  Guizot,  who  knew  the  aversion  of  the  King  to  any  dedrfre 
movement,  hastened  to  decline  all  connection  with  this  prenm- 
ture  plan, 

Louis  Philippe  has  particular  reasons  for  being  np)K)6ed  to  an 
intervcsition.  He  dreads  the  efiect  of  the  contact,  or  aa  he  tliiiiki 
contagion,  of  revolutionary  ideas  upon  the  French  K>Idi<Tjr* 
The  difficulty  of  combating  the  inHiM>iir.>  nf  t\^^  ^r,  rit  ^.^u^t}^ 
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io  the  army,  dispersed  and  watched  as  it  is  in  its  garrisons,  is 
immense  ;  what  would  it  be  with  the  excitement  of  war,  when 
the  regiments  marched  en  masse^  the  French  singing  the  Mar^ 
seiUaise,  and  the  Spaniards  the  Tragala  f  After  planting  in 
Navarre  the  flag  of  the  Constitution  of  1812,  would  not  the 
French  army  be  tempted  to  display  the  standard  of  the  Re^ 
public,  or  to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty,  on  this  side  of  the 
Pyrenees? 

We  must  add,  that  the  intervention,  though  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  France,  is  not  very  popular  either  at  Paris,  or 
in  the  Departments.  The  middle  class,  the  class  which 
governs,  dreads  all  enterprizes  of  which  it  does  not  distinctly 
see  the  end;  it  recollects  the  long  wars  of  the  Peninsula;  and 
when  told  that  it  is  often  its  interest,  as  well  as  its  duty,  to  aid 
its  neighbours,  struggling  for  civil  and  political  liberty,  it  in- 
quires how  much  it  will  cost.  It  might  be  asked  with  equal 
justice^  how  much  France  loses  by  this  equivocal  neutrality ; 
for  the  interruption  of  her  commercial  relations  with  Spain 
has  already  half  ruined  the  Pyrenean  departments. 

The  present  situation  of  Europe  resembles,  in  many  re- 
elects, that  of  1820.  Then  also,  the  French  Grovemment  suf- 
fered itself  to  be  engaged,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
in  the  coalition  of  the  absolute  Kings  against  the  liberties  of 
the  Continent.  Austrian  and  French  armies  successively  sup- 
pressed the  revolutions  of  Piedmont,  of  Naples,  and  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  England  alone,  a  ship  at  anchor,  threat- 
ened to  fire  the  cannon  of  alalm,  and  to  excite  a  popular  tem- 
pest throughout  the  world ;  and  would  to  Grod  that  she  had 
done  so !  Russia  would  now  be  less  lofty,  and  less  strong.  To 
England  it  belongs  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance:  let  her  force  the  last  entrench- 
ments of  the  Ministry  of  the  6th  of  September,  and  compel  it 
to  pronounce  between  Don  Carlos  and  the  Constitution  of  1812. 

She  will  thus  render  a  service  to  the  interests  of  liberty, 
which  are  in  both  lands  the  same. 
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KefTort  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  *SYa/.  "  s"  ; "  ^v^ 

Oft  the  State  ofEdueation  hi  thv  Buroitifh  n/ 
in  1834. 

Ditto  ditto  in  the  Rorotttfh  of  Satford^  in  1835. 

Ditto  ditto  in  the  Borough  (tf^Burif^  in  1835. 

Ditto  ditto  in  the  Borough  of  Liverpool^  in  18S6. 

Report  from  Sehct  Committee  on  the  State  of  EdncatiAm^ 
with  Minutes  of  Etidetwr,  1834. 

Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commissimi  chargie  de  Fcsu 
du  Projet  de  Budget  pour  Tewerdce^  1837.     (Minht^rc 
de  Vlnstructiofi  PubUque.)     Stance  du  18  Jlfoi,  ISSfi. 

We  believe  we  may  as  well  take  it  at  once  for  granted  (tliougli 
we  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  universally  adputtetl  in  tlicse 
enlight€*nei1  islands)^  that  a  gocxl  education  is  a  good  tlujig. 
The  doubts  wliich  were  expressed,  some  yeiu's  since,  so  very 
warmly  on  this  matter,  in  times  when  a  national  debt  wajs  con- 
sidered anational  blessing,  and  catholic  slavery  maintained  tobc 
t*ssential  toprotestant  liberty,  have  not  altogether  di  '1 

The  dowagers  of  all  sects,  political  and  religious,  ar<.  : ;  l  in- 
sistent, and  delight  in  being  the  last  in  the  breach  made  bf 
the  irruptions  of  exf^erience  and  connnon  senae.  We  can  i^sasily 
forgive  theui  this  weakness,  but  caimot  indulge  them  with  miy 
further  waste  of  ammunition.  We  may,  therefore,  without  any 
disparagement,  pass  them  by,  and  supjK>se  their  assent  already 
granted  to  an  axiom  which  oue  would  tliink  ought  to  be  AS 
(»bvious,  as  that  light  i  11  u mines,  or  that  what  is  good,  caiiooC 
be  bad. 

But  it  is  II  very  different  question,  what  constitutes  this  gootl 
education,  and  how  it  is  to  be  had.  This  is  an  inquiry  worthy 
i*f  far  other  debaters  than  the  d<i wagers. 

Our  l)est  guide  in  such  an  investigation,  is  cxperituce.  Bill 
our  experience,  to  be  worth  any  thing,  should  extend  a  littfc 
beyond  our  own  mole-hill.     It  is  worth  while  ri    *  'nor 

at  our  neighljours;  how  have  they  settled  this  >- 

tion,  and  with  what  result? 

Time  was  (it  was  a  golden  age)j  wiicu  Otrmany  cTijoy 
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undisturbed  by  any  government  interference,  her  "  voluntary"' 
system  of  education.  Each  school  had  the  happiness  of  choosing 
its  own  teacher,  each  teacher  of  teaching  his  own  method,  or  of 
teaching  without  a  method  or,  if  he  thought  proper,  of  not 
teaching  at  all.  There  was  no  "  despotism^  then,  no  "military 
drill  ;^  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  instruction  matters  reigned 
every  where, — every  one  was  allowed  the  franchise  of  being 
as  ignorant  as  he  might  think  fit.  Parents  were  not  called  on 
to  make  the  unreasonable  sacrifice  of  their  children's  labour  to 
their  children's  instruction :  intellectual  and  moral  nourish- 
ment was  forced  on  no  one,  until  he  called  for  it  aloud,  with  a 
voice  of  hunger  which  no  one  could  mistake;  supply  was  most 
nicely  and  economically  proportioned  to  demand ;  and  though 
the  market  was  quite  open,  means  being  taken  to  keep  demand 
as  low  as  possible,  there  was  little  or  no  call  for  supply. 
People  in  power,  in  those  days,  occupied  by  far  more  im- 
portant cares,  the  entertaining  sovereigns  and  attending  proces- 
sions, declared  every  thing  was  going  on  so  perfectly  well  on 
this  arrangement,  that  any  interference  would  be  tyranny 
and  folly :  there  was,  consequently,  no  prying, — no  direction, 
no  money.  The  Gymnasia,  intended  for  the  poor,  had 
large  funds,  and  few  poor  scholars,  —  the  Universities  en- 
joyed their  solemn  and  profitable  mystifications,  their  subscrip- 
tions to  tests  few  believed,  and  fewer  still  understood ;  doctors 
and  licentiates  graduated  by  virtue  of  their  purses,  and 
knowledge  was  bought  and  sold  unmolested.  All  slept  in 
dignified  ease ;  for  as  long  as  the  inferior  school  continued 
unreformed,  little  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  higher.  In  a 
word,  no  one  was  entitled  to  set  his  neighbour  in  the  right ; 
and  every  one  had  the  privilege  of  falling  into  as  many  errors 
as  he  chose,  and  groping  out  of  them  as  he  could,  on  the  im- 
portant matter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  instruction. 

All  this  time,  people  high  and  low,  praised  education — highly 
esteemed  education  —  and  wished,  by  every  possible  means, 
education  would  descend  amongst  them.  Somehow  or  other, 
education  did  not  come ;  strange  to  say,  though  school  houses 
certainly  grew  more  numerous — ^like  other  houses-— education 
itself  did  not  keep  up  with  them,  and  children  continued  going 
to  and  coming  from  school,  "  more  majorum,"  without  bringing 
home  much  more  thdn  s^eems.  to  have  been  picked  up  by  their 
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forefathers.  In  a  wordj  Germany  made  no  marked  progro 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  with  all  these  manifold  and  manifr»l 
advantages.  A  few  doubts  were  at  last  timidly  exprtrsj^tHl, 
that  all  was  not  right;  then  a  fewmunnurs;  and  fmnllyii 
but  from  the  few  only,  a  few  and  a  very  few  coniplaiufe 
Rulers  would  not  believe^  because  the  whole  nation  did 
not  at  once  cry  out,  —  that  the  nation  was  not  perfectly 
content,  and  happy  with  the  system ;  tlie  suggestion  that  any 
thing  could  be  better,  was  considered  exceedingly  **  hobby* 
horsical"^  and  inipertinentj  and  means  taken  to  abate  thejie  first 
innovators^  as  a  nuisance.  Other  men^  however,  soon  started 
up  in  their  place,  who  not  only  complained  of  the  evil,  but 
proposed  a  remedy.  Amongst  them  was  Basedow.  His 
<*  Methoden  Buch^  is  the  prospectus  of  the  very  system  whidi 
many  then  deemed  folly,  but  which  is  now  law. 

"  To  whom,''  says  he,   after  bitter  invectives  against 
existing  degradation  and  corruption  of  education, 

*'  To  whom  can  any  Individual  friend  of  Immanicy,  wbo  mny  \ui\t  nttam^ 
in  tbiB  most  importRnt  of  all  matters,  new  information,  <xprrieiu:e,  lual  etur 
MddrcsH  liim^elf  for  a  due  consideration  of  h\»  propositions.     How  can  he  Imf 
thAt  even  when  be  U  admitted,  he  will  receive  public  assistimr«»  or  even  fufflcifl 
protectiott  nnd  permission  to  enable  liim  to  carry  tbem  into  execution^  wit] 
which,  all  hts  suggestions  must  turn  out  no  more  thftn  ao  many  bliu:k  lines  up 
white  paper,  to  be  left  to  the  moth,  or  devoted  to  the  purpoiei  of  ibc  trade 
Of  what  advantiLge  is  it,  as  things  now  are,  that  ibis  puper  thus  coJouretl  alioix 
puas  under  the  eyes  of  the  reader  ?  He  will  possibly  exclaim ,  *  the  writer  i«  ((ull 

*  right  in  many  particulars,  but  who  is  to  reduce  his  aiiggcstions  to  practice  f  *  or," 

*  who  i8  this  who  pretends  to  show  us  the  way  /     What  right  lias  he  to  tf«cb 

*  US  ?'  *' 

The    evils   which    arose   out  of  tliis  total  absence  of 
superintending  or  controlling  power  (the  perfection    tif 
voluntary  principle),  seem  to  have  been  numerous. 

*'  The  inspection  at  present  exercised  by  the  most  distinguithed  roinistcn, 
must  be  very  inefficient,  so  far  as  the  necca&ary  improvements  in  public  ii»Q 
tion  are  tn  question,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  but  the  hundredth  part  of  their  1 
tionSj  or  is  confided  to  a  single  miniBtert  wbo,  great  as  he  mny  be  (ami  i  ladfl 
with  every  sentiment  of  respect,  tliat  there  arc  even  Gmndisoni  omoDgvt 
cannot eictend his  care  to  every  objector  rai»c  biuj«elf  beyond  tl 
liumanity.     Uence  it  follows,  tb:it  in  tnany  plat^es  wry  inffritrr 
9iduaht  are,  At  present,  the  on/y  iuxpectort  Jind  admintMtratorM  of  out } 
and  Hudieti  or,  sometimes  the  duty  is  confident  to  aome  i  Irro-vmni] 
hb    conMideration   from   his  p1are«   ftml    is   altogether    i 
necessary  knowledge  of  tbe  public  want^or  the  progr« 
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fciences,  without  which,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  understand  the  proportion  which 
should  be  kept  up  between  such  wants  and  such  extension." 

The  consequences  of  this  inertness  or  hostility  were  most 
conspicuous,  in  the  whole  range,  material  and  moral,  of  Ger- 
man education.  The  schools  were  few,  miserably  built,  and 
in  the  worst  situations ;  there  was  no  classification,  or  studies 
proportionate  to  age  or  objects ;  no  class  books,  deserving  the 
name ;  no  teachers,  and  no  methods.  In  a  word,  there  was  no 
education,  and  under  the  existing  system,  little  hopes  of  having 
one.  What  was  the  remedy  ?  Innumerable  projects  for  the 
improvement  of  education,  instances  of  successful  experiments 
had  been  urged  by  distinguished  men  on  the  mass  of  the  public: 
they  were  all  unprofitable.  Basedow  saw  that  the  corrective 
could  not  exist  in  the  causes  which  had  produced  the  evil.  He 
did  not  trust  to  its  power  of  self-regeneration;  he  looked 
beyond  it. 

"  Could  these  monstrous  errors  and  defects  of  our  school  system  have  con- 
tinued, if  those  who  were  better  informed  and  better  qualified  to  reduce  their 
information  to  practice,  had  had  free  access,  in  any  one  instance,  to  an  effective 
Board,  which  in  virtue  of  its  situation  might  have  sufficient  impartiality* 
knowledge,  and  authority  to  examine  such  suggestions,  and  sufficient  powers,  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  carrying  such  portions  as  might  be  deemed 
beneficial  into  effect?  I  say^xpressly  to  take  the  necessary  measures ;  for  the 
injurious  methods  now  in  use  in  our  public  schools,  are  too  old  and  too  general, 
and  the  hostility  to  more  natural  ones  too  strong,  not  to  require,  first  and 
above  all  things,  no  small  assistance  to  carry  such  changes  into  operation." 

He  farther  defines  the  character  of  this  Board : 

*'  I  speak  of  a  respectably  constituted  Government  Board,  or  superintending 
Council  of  Moral  Police  (Staaft-Collegium,  oder  moralischer  Polizey-CotiMeil)  which 
imder  the  direction  of  the  crown,  may  have  at  all  times  the  opportunity  of  com- 
munication with  the  government,  and  be  not  only  acquainted  with  men  and 
science,  but  with  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  whole  community,  according  to 
the  special  form  of  its  constitution,  and  who  will  judge  the  more  dispassionately 
of  any  difficulties  or  opposition,  which  at  the  outset  must  necessarily  attend  all 
improvement,  from  the  conviction  that  individually  they  can  neither  suffer  nor 
benefit  in  consequence." 

He  proposes  to  entrust  it  with  full  powers  for  the  reform  and 
superintendence  of  public  instruction,  viijf.  with  power: — 1.  To 
select  the  sites,  and  watch  over  the  construction  of  establish- 
ments for  education. — 2.  To  classify  these  anew,  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  university. — 3.  To  extend  them 
where  wanted,  and  to  provide  a  new  series  of  class  books. — 
4.  To  establish  and  superintend  seminaries  for    teachers.— 
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5.  To  appoint  teachers  to  schools  in  future  to  be  establidied, 
and  to  fix  their  salaries. — 6.  To  exercise  a  general  system  of 
inspection  and  control.  Some  of  these  functions  deserve  a  moK 
special  attention.  And  first  of  books. 

To  the  want  of  a  well-digested  series  of  class  books  not 
only  the  errors  in  methods  of  education,  but  all  the  after 
incoherence  and  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  public  mind,  are  traceable. 

"  Such  is  the  labyrinth,"  says  he,  **  produced  by  iDdiscriminate  mdii^. 
Those  who  up  to  their  thirtieth  year,  have  been  enabled  to  dedicate  some  time 
to  thinking  and  reflection,  find  at  the  end  perhaps  of  that  period,  some  issue 
from  its  windings,  and  settle  down  into  some  plan  both  for  their  understanding 
and  tlieir  heart,  which,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  is  still  preferable  to'  this 
eternal  chaos.  But  the  majority  of  readers,  learned  and  unlearned,  reroaio 
generally  in  the  same  state,  the  whole  of  their  life,  without  feeling  any  desire  for 
deliverance,  surrendered  to  incredulity  and  immoral  habits." 

This  evil,  the  result  of  the  ill-selected  and  heterogeneous 
character  of  their  early  studies,  is  to  be  remedied  only  by  a 
good  selection  of  class  books,  on  an  uniform  principle. 
This  he  suggests  should  be  accomplished,  by  an  educational 
course,  or  series  of  text  books,  for  every  grade  of  education, 
under  the  name  of  Encyclopaedia. 

"  My  plan  for  school  books  is  divided  into  two  classes;  1.  Elementary  works, 
which  I  confine  to  private  institutions  and  schools,  and  to  which  alone  I  intend 
to  devote  my  pen ;  2.  The  Elementary  Library  for  Gj-mnasia,  whose  object  is 
<leclarc(l  by  its  name,  and  a  portion  of  which,  on  the  completion  of  the  former,  I 
purpose  to  execute,  leavino^  the  remainder  to  the  care  of  such  enlightened  men 
as  I  can  induce  to  join  me  in  the  undertaking." 

These  two  were  to  be  followed  by  a  third — the  "  Cabinet 
"  Library,"  for  the  use  of  grown-up  persons,  or  for  the  lending 
libraries  of  schools. 

When  this  course  was  in  full  operation,  and  good  methods 
were  thus  rendered  positive  and  permanent,  attention  was  to 
be  directed  to  teachers. 

*•  Of  all  the  plans  hitherto  suggested,  one  h«as  proved  as  defective  as  the  other. 
This  can  only  be  remedied  by  compelling  teachers  to  confine  themselves  in  the 
order  and  choice  of  their  text  books,  and  in  general  in  the  methods  they  adopt  in 
teaching ;  to  a  well-digested  plan,  and  to  fixed  principles.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  it  is  essential  that  the  Slate  should  take  upon  itself  the  inspection  of  schools, 
and  should  no  longer  surrender  public  instruction  to  the  caprice  of  individuals. 
This  object  deserves  the  most  mature  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education." 

Examinations  are  to  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  competency  of  the  teachers. 
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"  In  these  examinations,  however,  they  are  not  to  be  expected  to  show  their 
knowledge,  but  in  the  functions  expected  from  them,  and  especially  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  the  management  of  schools,  they  are  required  to  give  unequivocal 
proofs  of  their  qualifications."  .  .  .  .  "  Examinations,  only  assist  in  dis- 
covering good  teachers  where  they  really  exist,  but  by  no  means  create  them 
where  they  do  not  To  effect  this.  Seminaries  for  teachers  are  indispensably 
requisite.  There  should,  therefore,  be  in  every  country  a  Gymnasium  for  masters 
(Seminaritten  Gymnasium) ,  in  which  young  men  might  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  with  every  assistance  and  under  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  professor  (Seminaritten  Professor)^  go  through  a  theoretic  and  prac- 
tical course  of  study  for  some  years.  At  the  close  of  this  course,  the  seminary 
should  present  the  student  with  a  detailed  attestation  of  his  progress  and  capa- 
bilities, which  will  serve  to  direct  such  as  may  have  hereafter  to  choose,  much 
better  than  any  examination.  After  this,  should  any  teacher  so  furnished  with 
a  testimonial  be  found  unqualified  for  his  situation,  the  Board  should  make 
strict  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of  the  person  who  had  given  it. 
When  once  such  a  course  of  proceeding  had  been  fiiUy  established,  the 
students  declared  eligible  might  be  classed  according  to  their  respective  ages, 
or  the  nature  of  their  respective  testimonials,  and  appointed  accordingly,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  conducted  themselves  well,  promoted  to  situations  of 
higher  rank  and  emolument,  inasmuch  as  their  wants  muFt  necessarily  increase 
with  years  and  the  increase  and  growth  of  a  family.  If  these  arrangements 
be  neglected  or  deferred  much  longer,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  look  for  a 
perfect  organization  of  education  ;  it  will  be  rarely  or  never  practicable  to  ascertain 
the  qualifications  of  teachers ;  schools,  like  every  other  situation,  will  continue 
to  be  disposed  of  through  mere  cabal ;  teachers  will  still  be  chosen  by  one 
party  from  pecuniary  considerations,  by  another  because  the  candidate  is  of  good 
fiimily ;  by  a  third  because  he  has  a  pretty  sister ;  by  a  fourth  because  he  is  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  valets-de-chambrc  of  persons  in  power,  or  has  filled 
the  situation  of  tutor  at  half-price  in  some  nobleman's  family.  Admirable 
reasons  truly  for  supposing  him  qualified  to  discharge  the  important  duty  of  con- 
ducting public  education !" 

But  all  this,  however  desirable,  could  not  go  on  without 
funds — whence  were  they  to  come  .'*  Then,  as  now,  the  Ex- 
chequer stepped  in  with  its  difficulties.  Basedow  soon  settled 
them. 

"  In  the  great  m^gority  of  places,  there  is  now,  as  formerly,  through  the  means 
of  endowments  and  the  usual  payments  for  schools,  and  instruction  given  by 
public  teachers  and  professors,  abundant  provision  for  any  costs  to  be  encoun- 
tered, in  carrying  into  execution  this  reform  of  our  school  system,  without 
imposing  new  burthens  on  the  state,  or  indeed  on  any  one  individual.  It  is 
only  requisite  that  the  funds,  far  too  enormous  for  their  present  objects,  should 
be  distributed  more  generally  in  other  places  and  for  other  purposes — that  those 
which  are  too  small  and  scattered  should  be  collected — that  the  number  of 
schools  and  gymnasia  should  be  reduced,  and  the  funds  now  applied  to  salaries, 
buildings,  libraries,  stipends,  and  burses,  should  be  administered  with  more 
prudence  and  economy.  How  many  endowments  arc  now  to  be  found,  supported 
by  the  state  or  by  individuals,  where  to  each  master  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
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two  schokrs  or  lieai  ers.  This  hu  now  GOQtinued  for  twenty,  thirty,  n«y  for  t 
hundred  yciirs,  and  at  this  present  nion)(.'Tit  things  Ane  not  (M.*itcr  thjin  ihry  ««ff 
were.  And  even  ll'  it  were  otherwise,  even  it'  it  wt'tc  odauttc^  ttiAt  [ttihEc  b»> 
structiou  would  require  larger  funds  tliait  what  hitherto  have  been  dcfttiiwd  W 
it,  will  not  the  friend  of  humanity^  and  the  wise  stAtestnnn,  be  en«bJeil  to  ifii* 
cover  new  sources  for  i»uch  purposes,  if  once  lie  he  convinced  th»t  tw  one 
application  of  the  resources  of  the  stale  is  so  sure  of  coiiAolidatitig  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  the  comaiunity«  as  this  single  one  for  the  proinoCloii  of  pnhljc 
instruction**' 

Tills  was  ^vritten  in  the  year  1770 — heroii  iiaclicalism» 
Charities  Inquiry  Commissioners,  or  Hoards  of  Eiliicsiticm  in 
any  coiinti*y  in  Europe,  were  even  dreamt  of — and  by  a  mao 
essentially  practical,  of  very  wide  and  multiplied  influeiioe, 
who  had  travelled  over  all  Germany,  and  a  grtat  jiart  a( 
Europe,  with  the  single  view  of  minutely  inquiring  into  the 
existing  state  of  its  education;  and  who,  after  probing  the 
evils  and  abuses  which  be  every  where  met  with  in  his  course, 
addresses  these  propositions  to  the  states  of  Gerniany,  us  the 
only  efficient  remedy  for  their  cure.  That  his  wi»doTn  w«fi  not 
listened  to,  that  his  experience  was  denied,  that  his  courage 
was  met  with  persecution — can  easily  be  imagined^  Basedow, 
during  a  long  life,  though  occasionally  patronised  by  some 
insignificant  princes  of  his  own  country,  and  by  some  influen- 
tial ones,  such  as  Christian  and  Catherine,  of  others,  joade 
little  or  no  impression  on  the  educational  systems  of  Gertnimy* 
His  attempt  was  characterised  by  the  clergy  as  irreliffious^  hjr 
the  people  as  arbitrary?  by  the  governments  as  intrusive.  The 
voluntary  system  still  continued  to  mi&-t?ducate  ad  /i^Vufn, 
and  all  chances  of  Education  Reform  seeinetl  to  be  indefinitely 
adjourned. 

By  degrees,  a  sense  of  the  state  importance  of  ediicxidoii 
Ijegan  to  appear.  Frederick  the  Great  had  Uie  hardihood  li> 
interfere  with  these  privileges  of  the  |>eople,  He  dared  to 
rescue  the  child  from  the  ignorance  of  the  parent,  and  indsled 
that  he  should  extend  his  protection  to  mind  as  well  as  pcnoiL 
He  required  that  every  child  should  be  educatetl,  and  looking 
for  certainty  instead  of  contingency,  substituted  Inw  to  the 
voluntary  system  in  Prussia. 

This  was  recognising^  in  a-  very  UtH.-uit'd  uiannt-r,  ttte  iieccv 
sity  of  universal  education.  But  it  was  ntit  yet  educstioa- 
Children  were  seat  to  schools,  but  sihools  were  tioi  yet  r^ 
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formed.  There  was  a  great  distance  indeed  between  this  first 
step  and  Basedow's  regeneration.  The  voluntary  system  had 
ceased,  but  the  evils  it  had  generated  still  continued. 

A  succeeding  government  saw  this,  and  set  wisely  and 
earnestly  about  the  task.  Hardenberg  and  his  coUeagues  saw 
the  evil,  and  had  the  courage  to  adopt  the  remedy.  The 
government  which  had  imposed  upon  its  people  the  necessity 
of  education,  had  virtually  taken  upon  itself  the  obligation  of 
providing  them  with  a  good  one.  This  they  did.  A  Board 
or  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  constituted,  charged  with 
the  reform,  and  continued  superintendence  of  national  educa- 
tion, schools  were  established,  or  required  to  be  established, 
in  every  Commune, — ^improved  class-books  provided, — teachers 
educated  in  seminaries  for  the  purpose, — testimonials  conferred 
according  to  merit, — their  names  and  qualifications  entered  on 
lists  for  public  inspection, — their  salaries  fixed,  rewards  and 
promotion  assured  according  to  services, — their  appointment 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals,  and,  above  all,  an  active 
and  intelligent  inspection  exercised  over  every  part  of  the 
system.  In  a  word,  every  item  of  Basedow's  project,  one  after 
the  other,  was  adopted. 

What  has  been  the  result  in  Prussia  of  this  wise  audacity.^ 
What  was  its  education  before ;  and  what  is  its  education  now  ? 
What  were  the  results  of  the  voluntary, — the  ad  libitum 
^stem, — and  what  of  the  administrative  and  directive  ?  We 
have  only  to  compare  the  pages  of  Basedow  with  those  of 
Cousin,  1770  with  1836.  Is  there  no  centre  at  present  to 
which  judicious  suggestions  and  successful  improvements 
may  be  addressed  ?  Are  there  no  books  on  natural  and  fixed 
principles,  no  methods  in  conformity  to  these  books  ?  From 
the  Lese-buch  of  Schwabe,  up  to  the  Prolusions  of  the  univer- 
sities, all  is  regular,  all  graduated,  all  rational,  all  well  taught 
Are  there  no  seminaries  for  teachers,  no  teachers  worthy  of  the 
name?  Is  individual  caprice  still  allowed  to  mar  or  retard, 
by  injudicious  appointments,  the  public  interests?  Potzdam 
and  Schulpforta  are  known  to  all  Europe.  In  such  men  as 
Schweitzer  and  Schwartz,  and  innumerable  others,  we  recognise 
the  wisdom  of  public  selection.  Schools  are  every  where,  and 
education,  truly  such,  in  every  school.  The  whole  population  is 
in  attaidance,  and  funds,  either  by  the  reform  and  consolidation 
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recommendtHl*  of  old  eiidownients,  or  by  new  aclv»ioefi 
the  state  itself,  with  scarcely  any  additional  bnriht^fi  un  the 
public  or  individual,  are  abundantly  provided,  fur  the  praieiit 
and   permanent  workin|^   and   enlargmcnt,  and  inn  nt, 

wherever  requisite,  of  the  system*     Such  is  the  adm  »\p, 

versus  tlie   voluntary   system :    which  of  the  two  givisi  edii* 
cation,  and  which  gives  it  good  ? 

Every  other  state  on  the  Continent  suffering  under  siaiilar 
evils,  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  their  causics,  and 
successively  adopted  the  same  corrective.  All  of  their  early 
writers  on  etlueation  are  merely  echoes  of  Hasedow,  What  was 
the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Bavaria  and  Wirtemlicrg, 
before  their  present  oflucatiou  co<Ie  was  adopted  ? — Ask  Aclams 
and  Loudon.  What  is  its  slate  now  ?  St.  Mare  Ginu^Iin 
seems  to  prefer  it  to  tliat  of  Prussia,  How  stm>d  the  owe  in 
Switzerland  ? — Pestalozzi,  De  Fellenberg,  and  Le  Pire  Ginud, 
give  ample  testimony  to  its  deficiency,  during  the  existence  of 
the  voluntary  system,  Zurich,  Thurgau,  and  several  other 
states  have  lately  substituted  the  administrative.  The  results 
already  are  striking.  On  Lombardy,  Austria  has  rifcimtly 
conferred  a  great  blessing,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  unani- 
mous admission  of  its  periodical  writers:  meagre  ijifiir- 
roatioDj  capriciously  given  to  a  few,  has  been  suj>er»eded 
by  the  universal  diffusion  of  sound  intellectual  imA  nxind 
instruction.  Tuscany,  the  papal  states  in  18i21,  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  18S0,  Greece  immediately  after  her  Revdt^ 
tion,  Spain  and    Portugal   after  theirs,  one  after     '  'it 

recognising  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  voluntary  sy  icr 

a  prolonged  trial  of  several  years,  have  come  to  a  similar  def^* 
mination,  and  solemnly  declaring,  in  this  regard,  the  diitji 
the  responsibility  of  governments,  have  substituted  a  iierma- 
nent  and  organised  system,  to  the  caprices  and  errors  of  ipdi- 
viduals. 

But  no  case  is  more  instructive  than  that  of  Franct*.      ^ 
to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  she  enjoyed  the  volunbuy 
system,  in  its  fullest   perfection*     Education  wa*  a  bixurr* 
No  one  had  a  riglit   to  call  for  it,  or  to  force  it.     The  ^a'TTc 
government  which  at  the  peril  of  its  existence  was  coni{ 
to  provide  the  people  with  bread,  was  indifferent,  and  iil 
by  that  very  people  to  be  indifferent^  tfj  ihvir  .^|»iri(ual  n* 
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ment.  The  instruction  which  did  exist  was  woi*se  than  no  in- 
struction at  all.  Contrasted,  contradictory,  and  counteracting 
methods,  exercised  by  hostile  sectaries ;  books  worthy  of  the  dri- 
velling of  scholasticism;  teachers  who  knew  nothing,  or  could 
not  teach  what  they  knew,  starving  on  salaries,  miserable,  yet 
beyond  their  merits;  few  schools,  and  proportionally  fewer 
attendants :  such  was  the  voluntary  system  preluding  to,  and 
in  a  great  degree  producing  the  Revolution.  The  very  first 
days  of  that  great  convulsion  proved  the  long  continuance  of 
the  evil,  and  soon  directed  the  attention  of  the  wise  and 
thinking  to  a  remedy.  They  saw  that  an  external,  uniting,  and 
directing  power — superior  in  every  particular  to  those  an- 
tagonist forces,  which  under  the  name  of  instruction  were  then 
dragging  the  public  mind  in  difi^erent  directions — was  ab- 
solutely essential :  "  A  peine  M.  de  Talleyrand,'^  says  the  last 
Rapport  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  "  avait-il 
^^  esquiss^  k  grands  traits  Torganisation  de  Tenseignement 
"  public,  que  Tidee  d'*un  ministere  special  surgit  k  c6i&  de  ce 
^  plan  magnifique.  Ce  ministere  devait  embrasser  non-seule- 
^<  ment  les  ^coles,  mais  les  cultes,  mais  tout  ce  qui  touche  par 
'^  quelque  point  k  Tart,  a  la  science,  k  la  culture  g^nerale  de 
«  Ve&fpAir— Rapport,  ^c.  page  8, 1836. 

The  Convention  itself,  during  its  short  and  stormy  existence, 
had  its  "  Comit^  de  ITnstruction  Publique ;"  the  asylum  of 
the  few  enlightened  minds,  who  had  wisdom  and  courage 
enough  to  collect  and  preserve  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
past,  and  guarantee  to  science  a  futurity,  which  has  since  been 
distinguished  by  every  kind  of  glory.  Napoleon  paid  little 
attention  to  popular  education :  he  was  himself  the  govern- 
ment ;  every  system  radiated  from  him.  The  succeeding 
dynasty  was  scarcely  more  favourable ;  and  encouraged  or  dis- 
couraged, according  to  the  fears  or  predilections  of  the  reli- 
gious systems  then  in  conflict.  Even  after  the  Revolution  of 
July  there  was  still  doubt,  and  fear,  and  hesitation.  It  was 
not  till  the  11th  October,  183S,  that,  roused  by  the  results  of 
Cou8in''s  inquiries  in  Germany,  France  vigorously  and  largely 
set  about  a  thorough  re-organization,  on  an  administrative  and 
national  plan,  of  her  whole  system  of  public  education.  The 
law  of  that  year  has  brought  her  as  far  as  Primary  education, 
and  she  is  now  gradually  proceeding  on  similar  principles  to 
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reconstraci  its  secondary  and  superior  dcpartmonts, '  Incont- 
plete  as  the  system  yet  is,  there  is  enough  to  e^tabliiih  the  quc^ 
tion,  and  sufficient  time  and  practice  has  been  allowed  to  enable 
her  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  advantages  or  difjadvautagesof  thi* 
great  reform.  Her  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  a  central  and 
permanent  power,  to  that  which  it  has  suj^ersedetl,  remmns  DOl 
merely  undiminished,  but  strengthened  by  recent  experiences 
**  Toutefois,''  says  the  Rapport, "  une  conclusion  nette^  preciw 
**  et  ferme  s'est  arrete  dans  nos  esprits :  c'est  celle  de  la  nec€»- 
**  site  d'un  Conseil.  Dans  la  mobilite  n<5cessaire  de«  ininb* 
*'  tres  sous  lempire  de  la  majorite  des  deux  chanibres,  il  foot 
**  k  renseignemcnt  public  un  lien  d'unit^,  decanstancej  de  tn» 
"  dition.  Dans  le  pays  ou  depiiis  ti*ente  ans,  Tinstruction 
'*  publique  a  fait  le  plus  de  progres,  en  Prusse,  elle  morcbe 
"  sous  la  direction  d'un  Conseil."' — (pp.  7-8.)  Nor  Imve  tlie 
results,  either  as  regards  the  quantity  or  quality  of  tsincrttuint 
contradicted  this  conviction*  The  courses  prescribed  for  the 
two  classes  of  elementary  school^  are  large  and  liberal ;  tlui 
provision  for  each  branch  of  education,  religious,  phyj<icml, 
and  intellectual,  wise  and  conciliatory;  the  guarantee  for 
the  instruction  and  supply  of  teachers  encouraging ;  and  the 
measures  now  taking  for  the  reform  of  class  honks,  and  the 
proper  promotion  and  extension  of  lending  and  parochial 
libraries  in  every  particular  excellent.  The  Ecole  Normale 
of  Versailles  already  rivals  those  of  Germany,  both  in  i- 

tion  and  numbers,  and  promises  in  a  few  years  to  furi  i  1- 

mirable  supply  of  teacliers  for  a  large  [lOrtion  of  the  populatJoOr 
The  number  of  schools  has  proportionably  increased,  and  En 
the  rapid  progress  every  where  visible,  even  in  those  other  de* 
partments  which  have  not  yet  been  revised,  there  is  the  mtM 
consoling  assurance  that  she  is  at  last  in  the  right  [lath,  by 
placing  her  happiness,  and  her  education,  in  the  hands  of  the 
•tate,  and  beyond  the  chance  direction  of  societies  or  tndiriduali. 
Many  parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France^  are  (ttt 
states,  existing  under  constitutional  govenimenU,  in  oiJiiiy 
particulars  more  liberal  than  our  own;  composed  of 
various  religious  denominations,  equally  jealous  of  their 
liberties  and  opinions  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  ialandit 
and  yet  have  they  niade  no  difficulty  in  adopting  this  org 
nidation ;  nor  do  their  liberties  or  opinions  appear  to  have  »ii! 
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fered  aggression  or  restraint  in  any  wise,  in  consequence.  But 
we  may  go  farther,  and  examine  its  operation  upon  a  conge- 
nial people.  America,  with  all  her  jealousy  of  state  inter- 
ference, has  in  this  instance  allowed  her  good  sense  to 
conquer  her  natural  predilections.  The  direct  intervention  of 
the  l^slature  in  the  New  England  States,  to  which  so 
much  of  the  general  diffusion  and  excellence  of  her  public 
instruction  is  to  be  ascribed,  the  power  and  duties,  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  schools  in  New  York,  acting  under  the 
directions  of  the  State  legislature  and  government,  (whose 
activity  and  intelligence  have  mainly  contributed  to  render 
popular  education  in  that  state  on  an  uniform  principle  co-ex« 
tensive  with  population,)  are  only  other  forms,  more  or  less 
modified,  of  the  directive  or  Board  system  recognised  in  Europe. 
Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  older  or  more  aristocratic  states. 
Kentucky,  about  to  establish  a  new  system  of  education,  has 
recently,  in  the  Report  of  her  Commision  of  Inquiry,  pane- 
gyrized the  system  of  Prussia,  as  better  calculated,  in  most 
particulars,  than  any  other,  to  secure  generally  and  perma« 
nently,  a  good  system  of  education  for  the  people. 

Even  in  these  countries  there  is  an  occasional  approximation 
to  the  same  general  convictions.  Scotland  has  long  had,  in  her 
Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  schools,  her  system  of  taxation 
for  their  support,  her  examination  and  appointment  of 
teachers,  her  fixed  salaries,  her  periodical  inspection,  a  sort  of 
rude  organization,  which,  if  the  Presbytery  be  considered  the 
Board  or  Council,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  in  great  degree  an 
anti-voluntary,  or  in  other  words,  a  directive  system. 

Ireland  has  gone  still  farther,  and,  throwing  off  the  volun- 
tary and  society  system  in  due  form,  has  adopted  a  central  and 
administrative  power,  though  yet  maimed  and  incomplete,  in 
her  present  Board  of  National  education.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this — ^in  open  defiance  of  this  "  consensus  gentium^ — still  che- 
rishing old  evils,  because  they  are  old,  and  fearing  to  advance, 
until  the  entire  world  has  preceded  her,  stands  one  state,  which 
still  adheres  with  pertinacious  fidelity  to  the  voluntary  system, 
and  looks,  or  is  at  least  presumed  to  look,  with  horror  on  any 
state  interference  with  her  ancient  privileges  of  ignorance  and 
misinstruction.  Speak  to  her  of  Prussia,  and  she  answers  you 
with  "  despotism;''  of  France,  she  retorts  with  "revolution'^and 
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^  ^  i  r  rel  i^oii  ;*"  of  A  m  ei'i  ca,  hli  e  st  ( >pt^  y  c  ju  r  1  i  p^  ^  1 1  h  *  *  vm  I  ical  i  hq  r 
so  that  bt^tweeii  despotism  and  anarchy,  between  slavery  t>n  cjiie 
side  and  liberty  on  the  other,  she  sees  nothing  but  phxiuCofom 
and  determines  to  starve  herself  lest  by  any  chance  tlu  "  '  rof* 
fered  by  her  neighbours  shoukl  prove  to  be  poison*  t-  m 

usually*  however,  some  method  in  her  madness,  we  presume  {ti 
this  case  she  does  not  dissent  from  all  civiliised  men,  uithutii 
8onie  particularly  cogent  reason.  Either  the  actual  eihicjition 
of  England  is  so  exceedingly  good,  so  widely  diffused^  bo  mtint" 
factory  an  article,  both  in  tjuantity  and  quality,  that  it  would 
l)e  utter  folly,  a  direct  insult  to  its  recognised  nujK*riority,  to 
attempt  to  improve  it ;  or  else  the  process  of  improvemeol 
tluougli  the  organization  recommended,  however  s^ucce^fiful 
and  innocuous  in  every  other  country,  wouhl  in  this  prodticc 
such  a  complication  of  injuries  and  nnseries,  that  she  ibLnkAit 
better  to  "bear  the  ills  she  has  than  fly  to  others  that  A^ 
**  knows  not  of,*"  In  other  words,  slie  would  rather  rnnain 
ignorant  as  she  is,  than  risk  enlightenment  ott  conditions  fifCi 
precarious. 

Now  we  are  disposed  to  enter  into  the  lists  irtth  hifi: 
on  l>oth  these  profXJsitions*  We  do  not  think  the  prewfil 
education  of  England  so  very  perfect,  that  it  wmtid,  like 
our  late  Tory  coiLstitution,  suffer  by  being  touched— «tid 
farther  are  deliberately  of  opinion,  that  (»ur  liberties^  Tnr>'  aA 
well  a8  Whig,  would  survive  the  a]>pointment  of  a  Boojtl  of 
National  Education  quit^?  as  well  as  they  have  survived  Par- 
liamentary and  Municipal,  and  we  doubt  not  will,  in  dur  tm- 
son,  survive  Church  Ilefonn. 

There  is  no  national  education  in  England.  We  li«%x' 
therefore  no  right  to  conclude  from  one  school  to  a  h^' 
we  must  prove  them  separately  and  individually,  a  a  _  ^ 
them  as  we  can.  If  we  like  variety,  we  have  our  choice*  No 
two  systems  ai*e  alike,  and  there  is  a  large  i 
having  no  system  at  all.  Shouhl  wtf  I'equii  • 
Atand  in  the  simie  predicament  as  Basedow,  we  Imve  mi  autbo* 
riseil    bcKly  to  wliom  we  can  address  im       '  '-^         '       if 

course  there  are — but  so  are  there  joint  .1 

eontpanies,  &c.  Each  of  course  hi  his  own  {»rus|iectti«  b  •U-pcr- 
feet.     But  when  we  want,  not  praise  but  mi\  r     *  ' 

no  alternative  hut  to  go  to  the  schtxjl  itself,     1 
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we  are  siir^  to  be  deceived*  If  we  inquire  of  a  country 
^tleman,  the  progress  of  education  in  his  neighbourhood, 
we  are  infornie^l  that  he  has  been  honoured  uith  the  thanks  of 
this  or  that  society  at  one  of  their  late  meetings,  that  he  haa 
It  50  or  lOOL  during  the  last  year  in  establishing  a  school 
bf  brick  and  mortar),  that  he  has  placed  there  a  teacher, 
ith  a  human  countenance,  and  quite  qualified  to  teach,  that 
ro  and  two  are  four)  that  books  an(i  slates  have  been  seat 
down — (of  the  best  description,  for  they  were  exceedingly  dear) 
nd  that  the  bible  is  read  and  learned  by  heart  (and  at  some 
itureday  will  probably  be  comprehended).  Should  the  patron 
be  «  lady,  the  case  is  more  edifying.  Her  schools  are  well 
whitewashed,  and  well  woodbined  and  trelliced,  and  compose 
picture^uely  with  her  church-spire,  and  park*gate — the 
children  curtsey — and  every  comer-in  and  goer*out  praises  the 
f  :i^tt  ful  schools  of  Lady  B.  or  Mrs.  C,  With  such  evidence  of 
judicious  arrangement,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
aignal  progress  of  **  National  Education.""  If  he  appeals  to  a 
benevolent  &ot!iety,  all  he  can  learn  is,  that  the  society  are  right, 
and  their  rivals  are  wrong.  They  are  not  merely  bound  to  keep 
up  their  own  system,  but,  like  rival  coach-companies,  to  run 
down  afl  fast  as  possible  their  neighbours.  This  is  only  i^ational  ; 
thc-ir  s  being  the  only  good  system, — all  others  are  of  course 
quackeries.  Thus  prosely  tism,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  all 
rades  and  colours,  t^kes  the  place  of  charity  and  the  school- 
►m,  which  should  be  sacred  to  union,  love  of  country,  and 
Christianity,  is  made  the  arena  of  sectarian  and  political 
[>lemics.  If  the  inquirer  looks  for  the  schools  of  the  peo- 
ie,  to  the  people  themselves,  he  finds  here  and  there,  of 
^^ursct  numerous  private  speculations,  set  up,  as  would  have 
under  other  circumstances  gin-shops  and  beer-houses,  by 
bis  or  that  broken-down  pauper — places  where  the  mothers  of 
f  village  may  send  children  to  be  tormented  or  quieted,  as  the 
may  be,  when  they  have  not  leisure  for  such  purposes  at 
home  ;  but  as  for  schools,  in  the  light  of  places  of  education, 
whence  the  people  may  really  derive  wholesome  mental  and 
moral  nourishment,  and  to  which  they,  and  those  who  come 
after  them,  may  look  in  their  own  right,  as  to  sources  of 
knowledge   to   be  distributed   over  the  land,  such    miracles 
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are  not  to  be  expecteil ;  if  they  exist,  ihey  are  eicceptsoii%— ^i 
niere  anomalies  in  the  system. 

But  to  speak  more  seriously  on  this  really  serious  subjecLl 
M^hat  is  bonajtde  the  amount  of  education  in  England?    We 
of  course  except  the  Universities,  which  are  by  presc*nptsoni 
perfect,  and  in  educating  admirably,  merely  fuHil  a  law  of 
their  organization.     We  will  not  touch  our  (immmar  schools 
and  other  learned  endowments,  after  the  lensoii  re«<l  to  Lord 
Brougham  by  their  natural  protectors,  nor  dispute  that  no] 
more  effectual  mode  can  be  discovered  of  enlightening^  than  ( 
hiding  a  light  under  a  bushel,  or  of  instructing  a  people,  thuij 
numerous  over-paid  teachers  and  few  scholars.     We  will  for  J 
the  moment  concede  that  Basedow's  complaint  of  a  similar  | 
felicitous  arrangement  in  Germany,  was  a  narrow-miiided 
of  the  case,  that   Germany  knew  not   her  own  intertill  tn  j 
attending  to  his  suggestions,  and  that  England  will  rue  tlie 
day  when  she  exchanges  her  own  empty,  but  rich  acad«ffDie%  I 
for  the  poor  but  crowded  Gymnasia  of  that  country.     We 
wish  for  the  present  solely  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  more  popular  education  of  England^* 
tlie  daily  food  of  the  lowest  dasaesof  her  j>e<3ple — well  affiurtvl 
that  whatever  result  such  condition  shall  give,  it  will  soon  br 
found  making  its  way  through  all  the  other  ranks  of  educatlmt. 
It  has  been  more  than  once  stated  in  both   Houses,  that 
there  has  been  a  most  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  scboob 
since  18^0,  and  great  joy  has  been  expressed  over  the  comoliiig 
and  unexpected  phenomenon.     Nay  more,  though  it  is  qtlite 
obvious  they  are  in  no  degree  ndequate  as  yet  to  the  wantiof 
the  country,  this  increase  and  continued  demand  have  mgQ* 
larly  enough  been  made  the  ground  for  limiting  9up]jlief(»  ud 
abstaining  from  all  other  interference.     Into  the  principle  of 
such  reasoning  we  do  not  profess  to  go;  hut  were  the  schDob 
twice  as  numerous»  were  the  assurance  ten-fold  stronger  thsn 
it  really  is,  that  they  would  soon  be  fully  commensurate, 
the  public  wants,  so  far  from  this  appearing  a  just  groi 
for   non-interference,  it  dot's  seem   to  us    the  very  ftttonfCfit 
which  could  be  devised    for   the  contrary    line  of  coiuliiei- 
Of  what  consequence  are  numbers  of  scboliuv?     Whal^  we 
with  to  know,  is  the  nature  of  the  schools?  that  i%  ihemQjr 
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important  question.  If  good  education  be  a  good,  bad 
education  must  be  not  less  an  evil.  The  number  of  schools 
Uiav  be  a  national  curse  or  blessing,  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  quality,  bad  or  good,  of  the  schools.  Now  on  thia 
point — the  point  which  should  have  been  ascertained  before 
any  other  was  even  asked — no  question  whatever  seems  to  have 
l>eeu  aftketl,  or  at  least  no  answer  at  all  satisfactory  seems 
to  have  been  given.  The  fact  is,  such  answer  could  not  be 
gi%'en  as  things  now  stand.  English  popular  education  is 
miserably  bad,  tlisgracefully  deficient ;  and  yet  we  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  people  enduring  such  a  system,  nay  more, 
positively  triumph  in  its  extension. 

There  are  three  or  four  descriptions  of  schools  in  our  agri- 
tural  and  manufacturing  districts ;  none  of  them  in  any  way 
wer  the  object  of  national  education.  Those  which  are 
mipported  solely  by  the  contributions  of  the  people,  by  their 
penny  or  two-pence  a  week,  are  held  in  any  room  or  cottage, 
which  any  disbanded  soldier,  or  travelling  writing-master,  or  su- 
perannuated widow  can  pick  up  ;  and  a  most  wretched  pittance 
of  Uttle  reailing,  less  writing,  and  no  arithmetic  beyond  addition 
and  subtraction,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  commodity  which  these 
hucksterers  exchange  for  their  stinted  and  precarious  salary. 
Religious  teaching,  unfortunately,  is  now  and  then  thrown  in 
M  »  makeweight ;  a  right  and  wrong  reading  of  the  Bible,  just 
■afficient  to  puzzle  the  listless  boy,  or  to  mislead  the  inquisiiive 
girl,  is  vouchsafed.  And  were  even  such  a  system  as  excellent 
as  it  is  objectionable,  there  is  no  security  beyond  the  pride, 
health,  or  caprice  of  the  teacher,  for  its  continuance  a  single 
hour.  Any  day  in  the  week,  he  or  she,  with  ail  their  learning, 
may  i>ack  up  and  join  any  other  of  their  fellow  gipsies  in  seek- 
ing better  fortune  and  greater  fame  elsewhere,  and,  like  the 
ooctisional  extinction  of  our  metropolitan  gas-lights,  leave  the 
village,  for  the  time  being,  in  all  the  horrors  of  moral  and  intel* 
lectual  darkness. 

This  we  consider  to  be  the  **  ne  plus  ultra""  of  the  voluntary 
Here  there  is  enough  of  it,  in  every  shape  and  for  all 
Not  a  sliadow  of  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  free 
men,  in  any  possible  form.  The  parent  may  send  or  not  send, 
his  children — ^he  may  contract  with,  beat  down,  bilk,  or  pay 
the  teacher;  the  teacher  may  teach  or  misleach,  or  prptpiid  to 
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teach  or  not  teach  at  all ;  he  may  be  drunk  or  »i>!kt^^i 
away,  or  remain — every  possible  provision  is  made  whith  the" 
sense  of  liberty  could  desire,  for  the  permanence  of  ignorancet 
and  the  precarious,  insufBcJent^and  often  pemiciouft,  educatioii 
of  the  people* 

Certain  Sqidres  and  Clergymen,  with  all  their  tiead»lroiig 
devotion  to  our  venerable  institutions,  have  found  ool 
that  thi8  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  number  which  niny  be 
reformed  with  advantage;  accordingly,  in  their  oiinn  inuno- 
diate  districts,  they  have  ventured  on  m  *  -  ilie«e  fofl- 
chises,   and   pniposing   in    exchange   con     ,  ng   bcncSti- 

They  so  far  travel  out  of  the  voluntary  system,  as  to 
give  ground  for  a  school — to  buikl  the  school — to  provide  the 
school  with  a  teacher,  who  is  at  least  under  some  agreetoent  ti» 
remain,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  we  believe,  to  teach,  and  frho 
submits,  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  salary?  to  the  penalty  of 
being  occasionally  visited  and  inspected  :  all  this  have  tliey 
done;  and  in  some  cases,  strange  to  say,  e>*en  more  than  all 
this.  They  have  actually  requested  their  tenants  or  ilocki  ti> 
send  their  children  to  the  school  so  provided  (and  retjucststa 
such  mouths  are  orders) ;  and  the  people  have  assented  to  this 
infringement  on  their  rights,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  snmo]- 
dered,  at  discretion,  the  great  principle  of  the  voluntary  sy&irin, 

We  only  ask  one  question — if  the  legislature  or  siAte,  IwaI 
taken,  in  this  instance,  the  place  of  the  landlord  or  clcrgynum, 
where,  as  far  as  those  rights  are  concerned,  would  be  the  mate- 
rial difference  to  the  people  ? 

In  every  other  particular,  however,  the  dtlTerencr  wouM  fct 
enormous.  The  landlord  may  die,  or  sell,  or  tmic),  m 
change  his  opinion,  as  well  as  residence;  the  clergy nitin  ou^ 
be  promoted,  and  his  succt^sor  may  be  agaitut^  an  he  wiu^ 
education — what,  in  such  cases,  would  follow  ? — Is  it  mA 
obvious,  that  the  whole  fubric  is  absolutely  dcpcndmt  on  Hit 
breath  of  a  single  man,  and  are  such  the  structures  upon  which 
a  imtioti  is  to  rely  for  its  intelligence,  knowledge,  ami  maml 
habits. 

It  is  well  too,  if,  during  its  existence,  the  school  is  worth  any 
thing.  To  clioose  a  teacher,  the  chooser,  ii  abould  secm^ciugtif 
to  know  a  little  at  least  of  the  nature  uf  hU  duties  In  bov 
many  cases  does  the  patron  or  elector  know  anv  thin^  ?  an  ' 
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itliouldi  he,  through  his  own  discernment  or  that  of  others, 
hit  upon  a  proper  instructor,  is  all  yet  effected  ?  Is  he  not 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  or^nization,  in  the  management  of  his 
own  school  ?  Is  he  not  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  admissiont 
the  course  to  be  followetl,  and  all  the  other  items  upon 
which  its  management  so  essentially  depends?  Is  there  no 
direct  exclusion,  no  tax  on  conscientious  dissent,  no  little  T^t 
of  his  own  insisted  on  as  qualification  for  admission,  which 

ly  go  far  to  render  his  benevolence  a  barren  gift  to  perhaps 
the  most  needy  and  deserving  in  his  whole  parish.  Few,  indee<J, 
there  are  who  ever  make  such  gifts  without  looking  for  a  corre- 
sponding return.  If  they  give  the  school,  they  keep  the  pa- 
tnjnage; — they  erect  it  to  their  own  selfishness,  and  fanaticism, 
and  vanity,  and  not  to  the  enlightenment  or  bettering  of  the 
country.  The  tenantry  go  to  schotil  to  secure  their  holdings, 
or  those  of  their  family ;  but  they  are  soon  shown  tliat  the 
instruction  given  is  not  their  own — they  soon  feel  they  liave  no 
naiional  right  to  the  blessing — they  have  no  public  right  of 
way.  Here  are  a  thousand  chances  for  perversion,  as  well  as 
for  dissolution.  There  is  no  one  inducement  to  the  parent  to 
lay  up  in  such  a  lath-and-plaster  institution  his  natural  hopes 
for  his  children  or  the  country. 

Benevolent  gentlemen,  who  were  neither  landlords  nor  clergy- 
men, saw  this  evil,  and  many  others — stepped  forward  to  remedy 
them,  with  another  encroachment  on  the  voluntary  system-^ 
and  took  one  more  step,  still  nearer  to  state  interference.  The 
precariousness  of  individual  support  was  obvious ;  the  igno- 

ice  and  assumption,  and  injiu-y  of  local  pretensions,  not  less 

:  aristocratic  protection  oppressed  jis  often  as  it  encouraged. 
There  could  be  no  guarantee  against  all  these  defects,  but  a 
•*  Society"^  permanently  constituted,  com^xised  of  memlicrs  from 
various  places  and  various  ranks,  who  should  hold  {x>pular 
education  not  as  an  accessory,  but  as  a  principal  object  of  their 
labours,  and  devote  their  combined  knowletlge,  as  well  as  funds, 
to  its  establishment  and  support.  This  seemed  plausible,  and 
had  we  not  the  exainple  before  us,  in  Ireland,  of  the  operation 
of  such  companies,  would  have  deserved  certainly  a  large  share  of 
the  public  confidence.  The  "  British  and  Foreign  Society,"  and 
the  *'  National  Society''  were  successively  established  for  the 
education  of  the  English  people.  We  shall  not  ai  present  go  mto 
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any  inquiry  on  their  respective  pretensions.  Pmft?asor  Ptlliio«, ' 
than  whom,  assuredly,  there  are  few  Wtter  aajuainted,  from 
inquiry  and  practice^  with  the  best  systetiis  of  '*  National 
**  Education,"  has  saved  us  that  trouble.  In  his  examination 
before  the  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  English 
education,  he  has  pretty  clearly  delivered  his  opiuiun  of  the 
value  of  this  machinery.  lie  thus  estimates  the  educatiuual 
and  "  national''  claims  of  the  "  National  Society,'* 

"  Q.  491 — 1«  the  question  you  nllude  to,  religious  tnstnicUooi — J, 
and  even  upon  the  extent  of  secular  instruction  there  might  be  mucti  diffrrmis 
of  opinion :  I  conceive  that  the  great  dtfecl  in  the  system  wUicU  the  cJjurch  hm 
patronised,  particularly  hitherto,  lies  in  the  extrei*icly  limited  nature  of  th* 
information  communicated ;  and  being  Almost  enlirely  confined  to  ni«kiiig  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Enp^land,  and  inculcating  a  blind  Kulimissiun  (o  ht-r,  itittetd 
of  imparting  along  with  religious  instruction,  that  g^encDtl  iurorination  tOiA 
intelligrencc  which  hlone  C3n  make  a  school  ultiniAtcly  vnluablc  to  nn  inditriilual 
who  ii  to  be  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  So  narrow  and  unattractive  ii  tW 
instruction  given  in  the  schools  which  call  themaclves  by  o  mi^inonier  '  national,' 
that  I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  a  cmudcrahte  portion  <if  ih9  puffiU,  !#• 
yean  ^fier  quitiing  them^  will  be  found  to  ham  hit  ike  pmoer  pJ  remiing.  So  lictJr 
are  their  minds  imbued  with  the  love  of  books,  or  of  knowledge*  by  ilie  K^hool 
business,  that  they  have  little  temptation,  iu  tiie  ordinar}'  circumstances  of  a  lift 
of  labour,  to  keep  up  the  acquisition.  1  conceive  that  by  far  the  nui^i  impomnt 
point  to  be  considered  in  a  imtional  system  of  e<luc«tion»  is  the  cour%e  of  imtmc^ 
tion  that  onpfht  to  be  followed  ;  and  that  as  long  as  the  bttokt  peru8«<l,  and  llie 
instrucnuns  delivered  upon  them,  are  of  an  exclusively  religious  cast,  is  ii  vain 
to  expect  that  school  tniintng  will  contribute  oaMerially  %o  form  a  momlt  rali^poM, 
■nd  intelligent  population.'* 

The  grounds  of  this  conclusion  appear  in  the  next  wasm 


"  Q.  41*5.— Then  you  do  not  npprovc  of  tlie  plan  adopted  in  some  of  the  i 
you  have  been  mentioning  abroad,  where  they  merely  have  the  Bible  read,  with«ol 
any  sort  of  examination  taking  place  upon  it?— *^.     No:  an  far  from  apprt»tjntr, 
I  should  think  it  worthy  of  all  reprobation,  inasniuchaa  it  inculcate*,  by 
the  worst  of  all  intellectual  habits — that  of  reading  without  comprehend.: 

Such  is  the  judgnient  of  one  of  our  first  authorities,  oa 
what  by  its  founders  and  managers  is  considered  not  mfrdy 
an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  English  educatioOf 
but  in  itself  a  great  and  successful  educational  rcfonn.  It  » 
true,  dissentients  to  this  self-eulogy  are  nurnemusj  anitiogst 
whom  the  Britifih  and  Foreign  School  Society,  founded  m  tk 
much  bmader  basis,  claitus  tlie  first  place*  But  what  !»» 
been  the  fortune  of  the  hitter?  Has  it  avoidttd  thr  erf ors  of 
the  National  ?     Has  it  satisfied  the  great  desidcmlum  ?     Do» 
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It  render  all  further  reform  unnecessiu^  ?  Let  us  again  listen 
to  Professor  Pillans, 

•*  Q.  522, — You  make  a  remark  mth  respect  ta  tlic  Hmit*tion  of  the  tubjecia  in 
instruction  in  F.ngUnd,  Uo  you  apply  tluit  remark  to  the  Brilish  uid  For«igii 
School  Society,  au  well  as  the  National  Schools  ? — A.     1  do.'* 

*♦  Q.  523.— You  think  the  ctmrse  too  limited  in  ihe  Borough  School  ? — J* 
Yfi,  but  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view,  that  the  books  for  reading  arc  too  limited." 

•♦  A.  025.— They  are  both  equally  exclusive  of  secular  initnKti on,  except  what 
miy  be  introduced  indirectly." 

The  British  and  Foreign  Society  has  thus  a  slight  advantage 
in  its  indirect  secular  instruction*  over  the  National,  but 
proportionablyj  it  would  seem,  has  it  fallen  in  popular 
favour.  The  exclusive  non-comprehension  system,  educates  in 
lU  S500  schools,  500,000  children,  besides  as  many  more  in 
connection  wiih  it,  which,  if  correct,  gives  it  a  great  superiority 
over  the  Foreign  and  British,  or  the  system  of  "  indirect 
**  instruction."^ 

These  returns  appear  to  have  been  very  consoling  to 
the  strenuous  friends  of  education,  in  our  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  is  it  not  almost  tantamount  to  counting  up  the 
actual  obstacles  to  education  as  part  and  portions  of  edu- 
cation itself?'  **  I  regard,^'  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  the 
**  mere  planting  of  schools  as  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
**  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Mere  reading,  writing,  cipher- 
**  ing,  is  not  enough — a  little  natural  history,  and  drawing, 
**  with  grammar,  and  singing,  I  regard  as  essentially  nece&- 
**  sary,  even  in  the  most  elementary  education,"^  Professor 
Pillans  is  of  opinion,  "  that  any  system  of  education  must  de- 
**  pcnd  upon  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  schoolmasters, 
•*  to  an  amount  that  almost  involves  the  whole  question  of 
•*  efficiency.^  Theseschools  teach  little  of  what  Lord  Brougham 
considers  "  as  essential,  even  in  the  most  elementary  educa- 
**  lion,''  and  with  very  few  exceptions  have  not  masters  to 
leach  them,  upon  whom  depends,  according  to  Professor  Pil- 
lans^ *'  the  whole  efficiency,  even  of  the  best  system,""  Such  are 
the  actual  reformers  and  regenerators  of  English  education  ! 

Tbeiie  observations  may  appear  to  be  limited  to  the  agri- 
cultural districts;  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  may 
naturally  be  supposed  that  education  is  not  only  more 
diffused,  but  of  a  far  higher  quality  :  better  schools,  better 
books,  better  teachers,  better  methods,  &c.  &c*.     Wc  shall 
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examine  the  question  in  all  candour.  Under  thesancliott  of  a» 
high  an  authority  as  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  spoiks  from 
his  own  expenence  on  the  fiubject,  we  have  no  objeclion  10 
make  this  concession  to  the  sttix^rior  ineaj>s  and  intelligeaot 
of  our  manufacturing  population*  We  iihall  take  the  mosl 
important  and  advanced  of  these  thriving  ctimnmniLit-fi*  aiid 
inquire  into  the  amount  and  nature  of  their  actual  n. 

Doubtless  they  have  few  of  the  diflieulties  to  cont  l  ili^ 
which  beset  the  rural  {)opulation.  Instead  of  being  eieparatcd 
by  impissable  firths  and  mountains  a  long  period  of  the  yeitr,  jui 
in  Scotland,  instead  of  the  constant  demand  for  youthful  lalK>urf 
they  are  in  clo^ejuxta-position  with  each  other,  and  are  aHowed 
numerfius  intervals  by  night  nnd  day,  for  intellectnal  niinml 
culture.  There,  if  any  where,  should  teachers  be  found  :  the 
market,  which  supplies  abundantly  so  many  even  rtf  our  mcMt 
refined  wants,  ought,  if  such  an  article  existed  ut  all,  1>  ^  m^I 
to  furnish  it  easily  and  liberally,  whene%'er  demanded  h\  ^  ^> 
lie.  There,  if  any  where,  aught  intellectual  labour  to  find  itt 
due  reward,  and  public  discrimination  and  favour  produce  prcN 
|>ortioiiate exertion  oikI  competition,  especially  mnongour  public 
instructors.  We  may  fairly  consider  the  (xisitioo,  in  all  thcic 
particulars,  of  such  a  community  as  ^lanchester  or  LiverfHX>l, 
as  a  favourable  type  of  the  actual  working  of  the  existing 
system,  throughout  all  the  other  districts  of  Englauct. 
Fortunately  too  in  this  inquiry,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
competent  and  imexceptionable  evidence.  The  Manchr«t4*r 
Statistical  St>ciety,  to  whose  "  Reports"  on  this  interestiiig 
topic  we  shall  presently  advert,  have  had  full  opportumtie*, 
wide  experience,  and  by  situation,  character,  acquirements, 
and  pursuits,  are  eminently  fittetl  for  such  in%'cstigationi. 
By  their  sUitements,  we  a!)ide.  We  shall  soon  see  whclbcr 
we  can,  with  equal  security,  concur  in  their  concUisdons. 

The  first  inquiry  usually  made  on  these  occasrions  (thoiigil 
to  us  It  does  not  appear  to  stand  first  in  importance),  i^  the 
amount  of  schtiols,  nunil)er  of  scholars,  Sec*,  confoundeil  irf 
course  with  the  amount  of  etlucation*  We  then  come  to  wluii 
more  properly  should  have  preceded — the  nature  of  the  wJu 
tion  given, both  physical  and  monil — the  material  of  thci 
^site,  buiUling,  &c, ;  the  ho<^Vh  Uf^etl,  the  tcachcrN  the 
course    .md    niethoil    of    instruction,   .S:c,  ^-c.      The    SodctV 
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conducted  inquiries  on  each  of  these  heads  in  18S4  in  the 
borough  of  Manchester ;  in  1835  in  those  of  Salford  and  Bury ; 
and  in  1836  in  that  of  Liverpool.  Their  researches  fur^ 
nish  us  with  abundant  materials.  We  shall  compare  their 
evidence  in  the  following  order : 

I. — Number  of  Schools  and  Scholars. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Metropolitan 
Education,  some  years  ago,  stated  ^<  That  a  large  number  of 
•*  poor  children  were  wholly  without  the  means  of  instruction, 
*^  although  the  parents  appeared  to  be  generally  desirous  of 
^  obtaining  that  advantage  for  them.^  It  does  not  appear, 
though  the  subsequent  Committee  of  1818  remarked  that 
populous  places  had  the  principal  benefit  of  the  exertions  of 
Societies,  that  this  deficiency  was  adequately  supplied ;  and  we 
shall  now  find,  in  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that 
there  still  remains,  in  our  most  flourishing  towns,  the  same 
^  hiatus;  an  immense  number  of  poor  children  wholly  without 
^  the  means  of  instruction.^ 

Manchester. — Population  200,000,  of  whom 

10,108  attend  day  and  evening  schools  only. 
10,011  attend  both  day  and  evening  schools* 
S8,185.  attend  Sunday  schools  only. 

43,304 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  education  of  some  kind 
or  other,  is  thus,  91.65.  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 
Deducting  10,000  for  scholars  under  5  and  above  15,  which 
is  probably  somewhat  less  than  the  truth,  and  taking  50,000, 
the  niunba:  of  children,  between  5  and  15,  it  would  appear  that 
only  two-thirds  (33,000)  were  educated,  and  one-third  were 
receiving  no  instruction  whatsoever. 

Salford.— Tabulation  55,000. 
Beceiving  no  instruction    3,100,  22^  per  cent,  of  population. 

5wry.— Population...  20,000. 
Receiving  no  education . . .     700. 

Liverpool. — Population : 
Number  of  children  between 

6  and  15  67,200. 

Receiving  education 27,200. 

Receiving  no  education,   30,000,  more  than  half 
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These  returns^  particularly  the  last,  speak  fur  theintidvrt. 
Even  if  the  education  given  wen-  excellent,  to  htiw  niiiny  dw 
it  extend  ? 

II. — Sehoohy  S^c,  ^ 

MancheUfr. — '*  Tbese  schools  are  genemllf  found  in  very  dirty,  anwholeaooc 
rooinSf  frtfquetitly  in  ttamp  cellars,  or  old  di]a[jidiitcd  garrets^ — altributaliltf  to  tbt 
extreme  poverty  of  the  masters*." 

Salfard, — "  Tlie  poorer  rooms  of  thi«  cImm,  are  kept  in  dark  mad  confined 
room^i  ill* furnished,  and  some  arc  found  m  sttuutioiis  exposed  U>  Dviio«ii» 
effiuvia.  The  benefits  of  suJtficiefit  room^  good  light,  nnd  cleaiiliiicio,  &re  reuuuk- 
able,  Tn  tlie  fiw  schools,  possessed  of  tliesc  advantsg^,  i^uiclnett  aud  ofder 
were  found  to  prevail  in  a  great  degree.'* 

Surif. — '*  In  somewhat  neater  order,  but  still  bad.  The  school- roon»  Mtt 
applied  to  various  other  pur[>ose«/' 

Liver pooL — **  An  uni venal  want  of  school- rooms  to  receive  the  chilifr«n-*' 

We  now  proceed  to  their  means  of  support*    Such  school*,! 
would  seem,  would  require  little  popular  assistance;  that  little 
is  scantily  and  disproportionately  vouchsafed*  And  we  yet  hear 
of  the  danger  of  legal  assessment  drying  up  the  springs  of 
voluntary  benevolence  !     How  little  has  it  here  to  dry  up  ! 

III. — Payments 

Mmtcfiftttr^"  Thty  (the  teachers)  are  hardly  able  to  provide  the  co 
necessaries.*' 

Sayard,—**  The  payments  made  by  the  parents  (in  the  Dome  scbook),  at  may 
he  deduced  from  table  3,  yield  a  miserable  income,  and  in  some  inataorcs  the 
teachers  are  dependent  upon  the  poor-rate  to  eke  out  die  tneaoa  of  iiifatittintce. 
Some  of  the  teachers  follow  another  occupadoni  such  aa  shop-kcepini^,  wtmkigf 
waahing^,  &c," 

Bury. — ''The  remuneration  to  the  teachers  of  these  schools  u  indeed  tern 
insignificant  to  admit  of  their  being  conducted  on  a  much  better  systeui,  a«  the 
whole  receipts  do  not  average  more  than  19t  per  annum,  and  even  ofthia  suuitf 
income  a  part  is  generally  lost,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  procurinf  tv^lar 
payments  from  the  scholars."  In  the  common  schools,  their  an^i»l  fectlpii 
form  *'a  smaller  sum  than  common  industry  would  procure  Uiem  in  wutf 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  employments.  As  long  as  UiU  coiitiiiues  lo  bt 
the  case,  we  can  scarcely  expect  any  material  amendment  in  tlie  oharacter  e^ 
these  schools.'* 

Liverpool, — "Many  psrenu  never  pay,  and  it  often  happens  that  rbikfiea 
after  remaining  two  or  three  weeks  at  achooU  during  which  no  money  is  forth- 
coming, are  sent  back  to  their  parents.     In  some  casvs,  where  tlie  pcrecits  iff 

•  "  In  one  of  these  schools  eleven  children  were  found  in  a  small  room,  to  whiofa 
one  of  the  children  of  the  mistresA  was  lying  in  bed  ill  of  thcr  nivanW     AnnfW 
child  had  died  of  tbe  same  complaint  a  few  days  before  \  and  no  V 
of  the  usual  scholars  were  then  conlined  at   hotnr   by  the  satij' 
MaarhnUtrt  Hrporl,  p.  S« 
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tick  or  in  difficulties,  the  master  consents  to  retain  tlie  children  and  to  take  his 
chance  of  payment  at  some  future  time. 

"  Not  less  than  ten  of  the  mistresses  of  the  Dame  schools  in  the  parish  of 
Liverpool,  acknowledged  to  being  in  the  receipt  of  assistance  from  the  poor-rates ; 
and  such  is  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  some  of  these  schoolmbtresses,  that 
they  cannot  even  provide  forms  for  the  children  to  sit  upon." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  when  such,  and  so  precarious, 
are  the  means  of  support,  teachers  are  not  likely  to  be  found 
in  any  degree  qualified  for  such  a  situation.  No  man  so 
qualified,  would  apply  his  talents  and  labour  to  such  pur- 
poses. Nor  is  this  all— every  other  evil  is  consequent  upon 
this  deficiency :  not  even  the  most  necessary  articles  for  in- 
struction, such  as  books,  are  to  be  had. 

IV-— 5oo&«,  «S-c. 

Manehester. — **  In  by  fiur  the  greater  number  of  these  schools,  there  are  only 
two  or  three  books  among  the  whole  number  of  scholars.  In  others,  there  is  not 
one ;  the  children  depended  for  their  instruction  on  the  chance  of  some  one  of 
them  bringing  a  book,  or  part  of  one,  from  home."  .  .  .  *<  In  almost  all  cases 
the  supply  is  exceedingly  deficient" 

Salford, — *'  Very  few  of  the  schools  were  found  by  your  committee  to  possess 
more  than  fragments  of  books,  and  in  many  cases  no  books  were  to  be  seen,  the 
mistress  not  having  the  means,  had  she  the  inclination,  to  procure  them,  and  the 
parents  neglecting  to  do  so." 

Bury. — "  The  poorer  schools  of  this  class  are  very  ill  provided  with  books." 

LhferpooL — "  Dame  schools  are  almost  unhersaUjf  ill  supplied  with  books. 
The  poverty  of  the  mistress  renders  it  quite  out  of  her  power,  and  the  parents 
neglect  to  furnish  their  children  with  them,  either  from  the  same  cause  or  from 
indifference.  In  many  of  those  schools  which  are  not  wholly  destitute,  the  books 
are  of  such  a  mixed  character  as  to  defy  enumeratioi^,  consisting  of  old  magazines, 
of  parts  of  novels,  or  sermons,  and  sometimes  even  of  political  pamphlets." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  when  the  material  organiza- 
tion for  instruction  is  so  defective,  instruction  itself  must  be 
stDl  worse  off.  So  indeed  it  happens ;  the  teachers  are  utterly 
unfit  for  their  duties,  moral  or  intellectual,  their  instruction  of 
course  wretched,  and  the  knowledge  and  discipline  miserable 
in  the  extreme. 

V. — Teachers. 

Manchester. — "  The  greater  part  of  them  (the  schools)  are  kept  by  females,  but 
some  by  old  men,  whose  only  qualification  for  this  employment  seems  to  be 
their  unfitness  for  every  other.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  some  other  employment,  such  as  shop-keeping,  sewing,  washing,  &c.  &c., 
which  renders  any  regular  instruction  among  their  scholars  absolutely  impossible." 
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"  The  masten  in  general  are  in  no  wife  qualified  for  their  oociipatioii,  tak« 
very  little  interest  in  it,  and  show  very  little  inclination  to  adopt  any  of  the  im- 
provenients  that  have  elsewhere  been  made  in  the  system  of  education." 

Salford, — "  In  the  Dame  schools,  very  little  instruction  is  conveyed.  The 
generality  are  wholly  incompetent  to  the  task,  and  their  ignorance  on  the  roost 
common  topics,  is  lamentable." 

Burtf, — '*  Of  the  teachers  of  the  Dame  schools,  only  two  state  themselves  to 
have  been  educated  for  the  profession,  and  no  fewer  than  eight  have  otlier  avoca- 
tions, which  they  pursue  even  during  school  hours,  and  in  some  instances,  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  very  few  of  them  allow  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their 
scholars,  to  interfere  with  their  household  occupations." 

Liverpool, — "  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mistress  of  a  Dame  school  gone 
out  for  the  day,  and  her  school  is  left  in  charge  of  some  neighbour,  or  neigh- 
bour's child.  Sometimes  she  is  found  washing  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  at  other 
times,  the  washing  and  drying  is  carried  on  in  the  school. 

**  On  one  occasion,  the  children  of  a  Common  day-school  were  found  playing 
in  a  garret,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  master  had  been  away  drinking  for  several 
days  together*." 

The  instruction,  it  may  be  anticipated,  very  accurately  cor- 
responds. 

VI. — Instruction. 

Manchester, — "  Of  those  who  attend  the  Dame  schools,  the  vast  mi^rity 
receive  no  education,  which  is  at  all  deserving  the  name." — "  This  is  the  most 
numerous  class  of  schools,  and  they  are  generally  in  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion."— "  In  the  great  majority  of  these  schools  (common  schools),  there  seems 
to  be  a  complete  want  of  order  and  system,  nearly  inefficient  for  any  puq)Oses 
of  real  education." 

"  Religious  instruction  is  seldom  attended  to  beyond  the  rehearsal  of  the 
Catechism ;  and  moral  education,  real  cultivation  of  mind  and  improvement  of 
character,  are  totally  neglected.  *  Morals'  said  one  master,  in  answer  to  our 
inquiry,  whether  he  taught  them  *  morals !'  *  How  am  I  to  teach  morals  to  the 
*  like  of  these? '" 

Salford. — "Of  the  whole  1543  children  in  these  schools,  barely  one>third  can 
be  said  to  learn  any  thing,** 

Morals  seem  to  be  as  little  attended  to  as  at  Manchester. 


•  "  One  master,"  says  the  Liverpool  Report,  "  who  had  stated  that  he  usetl 
the  globes,  was  asked,  if  he  had  both,  or  one  only.  lie  replied,  *  both;  how 
could  I  teach  geography  with  one  ?'  Being  furtlier  questioned  on  the  subject,  it 
appeared  that  both  were  in  his  opinion  necessary,  because  one  was  supposed  to 
represent  one  half,  and  the  other,  the  remaining  half  of  the  world. 

"  Some  were  more  honest.  One  conscientious  teacher  of  a  Common  boys' 
day>school,  an  Irishman,  being  asked,  if  he  taught  grammar,  replied,  very 
candidly,  '  Faith,  and  its  I  that  don't;  if  I  did,  I  must  tache  that  thing  I  don't 
know  myself.' " 
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Bjtry.— **  Equally  inefficient  with  those  of  Manchester,  for  the  real  purposes 
of  education,  rather  as  asylums  for  mischievous  children,  than  as  actual  semi-> 
naries  of  instruction,  which  indeed,  the  superintendents  are  seldom  qualified  to 
render  them." 

Lherpooi. — **  It  has  been  seen,  that  in  the  Dame  schools,  to  teach  the  children 
to  read,  is,  in  every  instance  but  one  or  two,  the  whole  of  what  is  professed. 
In  the  Common  day-schools,  much  more  than  tliis  is  professed,  but  little  more  is 
actually  done. 

"  The  pupils  are  in  very  few  cases  obliged  to  go  through  any  course  of  instruc- 
tion presented  by  the  master.  They  may  learn  as  little  as  they  and  their 
parents  please.'* 

Religious  and  moral  instruction  is  still  worse  provided  for. 
Religion  is  synonimous  with  the  repetition  of  a  catechism ; 
and  as  to  morals, 

"  An  agent  could  find  no  evidence  that  systematic  training  in  the  principles  of 
morals  was  ever  attempted,  or  evpn  supposiHi  to  be  possible.  In  the  poorest 
schools  no  pretence  is  made  to  teach  morals,  and  many  teachers  have  no  idea 
what  teaching  morals  can  possibly  mean*." 

We  have  only  one  escape  from  these  pressing  statements.  It 
is  possible  that  these  may  be  the  opinions  of  individuals  per- 
fectly impartial,  and  yet  furnish  no  accurate  picture.  There 
may  be  exaggeration  in  numbers  and  details.  The  education 
thus  described  may  be  that  of  a  very  small  proportion,  and  the 
description  rest  on  data,  communicated  by  persons  hostile  to 
the  existing  system.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  allowed  even 
this  consolation.  Much  the  larger  mass  of  the  children  edu- 
cated are  to  be  found  in  these  schools,  and  the  charity  and 
endowed  establishments  are,  with  few  exception^  very  little 
better.  The  National  and  other  Societies,  and  superior  private 
teachers  instruct  comparatively  but  an  insignificant  proportion 
of  the  people ;  and  with  reference  to  the  first  mentioned,  we 
have  already  seen  sufficient  reason  to  consider  the  nature 
and  amount  of  its  instruction  as  far  below  the  idea  we 
have  formed  of  a  good  national  education.  With  regard 
to   unfavourable  or  hostile  exaggerations,  whatever  cxagge- 

*  "  The  school  mistresses  were  usually  requested  to  count  their  schohirs. 
One  had  conscientious  scruples,  and  was  deaf  to  persuasion,  sa3ring,  it  would 
be  flat  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  '  No,  no  !*  said  she,  *  you  shan't  catch 
me  counting ;  see  what  a  pretty  mess  David  made  of  it,  when  he  counted  the 
children  of  Israel' " — Liverpool  Report, 

**  Two  teachers  of  Dame  schools  were  girls  of  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  one  of 
whom  had  been  left  by  her  father,  after  his  irife's  death,  to  support  herself  and 
an  infant  brother:  others,  of  the  respective  ages  of  seventy-five,  eighty,  and 
eighty-three,  were  to  be  met  with." — Ibid, 
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rations  do  exist,   they  lie  altogether  the  other    way.     Th^ 
Committee  in  all  caiiies  directly  addressed  tliemselves  to  the 
teachers,  and  their  natural  anxiety  to  represent  every  thing  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  lest  they  might  be  reported  as»  in- 
efficient  to  government  (under  whom  they  siip|>osed  the  inquiry 
was  conducted),  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  rival 
system,  led  them  in  general  into  statements  which  were  at 
rather  than  below  the  truth.     The  more  important  data,  i 
ever,  do  not  depend  even  upon  their  testimony :  the  Committee 
examined  every   thing  personally,  with  their  own   earn 
eyes. 

We  are  thus  left  no  alternative,  and,  despite  of  our  natural^  ' 
self-complacency,  must  cxjncur  with  the  last  (or  the  Liverpool) 
Report,  which  echoes  die  voice  of  all  the  others,  in  the  foiU 
lowing  conclusion : 

**  Taking  tlik  as  a  fair  measure  ef  tf^  quantify  find  fuatitjf  rf  tht  9due>aiim 
received  hy  ihf  children  of  tkM  working  cttuMet  in  thu  eauntrff^  and  coroptrHng  tt  inll 
Uffmt  may  be  d^ne^and  what  in  other  cirilhed  tonntrict  ha*  &<^f»  dtmtfi^  ikt  fifm^lma 
of  the  fame  rla**^  the  result  is  one  which  c<itinot  he  dwelt  on  without  some  (ti 
of  ftain  and  httntitiation,*' 

Of  pain  and  humiliation  indeed  !  When  that  passages 
the  Report  was  read  in  the  Statistical  section  of  the  Britil 
Association,  at  its  late  meeting,  it  was  heard  with  a  murtntur  of 
mingled  surprise  and  indignation,  which  very  intelligibly  ui 
dicateil  the  opinion  of  the  enlightened  clashes  of  the  coo 
m unity  on  the  merits  of  the  present  system.  It  was  with  devp 
humiliation  indeed,  that  the  friends  of  education  bad 
witness  the  impression  which  this  report  made  ujion  the 
Dupin  and  other  reformers  of  similar  evils  on  tlie  Coatinenl 
then  present,  and  felt  they  had  no  other  answer  to  make  to 
the  inquiries  why  such  abuses  were  not  instantly  corrected, 
than  the  usual  dictum  of  our  l^slature  and  govemmesil-' 
**  Education  is  rapidly  advancing,'' 

But  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  another  answer  must 
be  rendered  to  this  question*  It  is  now,  beyond  all  controversy, 
proved,  to  our  utter  disgrace,  that  the  education  of  Engbnd  h 
in  as  low  a  state  as  it  well  can  be  in  any  country  \M'th  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  civilization.  Tlie  great  question  i*, 
how  it  shall  become,  not  better — that  is  a  feeble  tenn — but 
such  as  may  thoroughly  meet,  not  in  quantity  only,  liut  in 
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quality,  the  demands  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  moral 
station  of  the  British  empire  ?  It  is  quite  clear,  to  all  but  the 
**  Dames  ^  and  their  colleagues,  and,  we  doubt  not,  to  many 
of  them  also,  that  the  system  hitherto  tried  has  most  signally 
and  universally  failed.  Are  we  to  persevere  in  the  blunders, 
notwithstanding  all  these  advertisements,  or  look  for  another ; 
and  if  for  another,  what  is  to  be  that  system  ? 

One  party  says,  by  allowing  things  to  work  on  of  themselves 
they  will  gradually  attain  perfection.  There  is  a  recuperative 
principle  in  the  voluntary  system.  Whatever  facts  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  it  works  well  in  many  instances ;  give  it  time,  and 
it  will  work  admirably  in  all. 

With  these  gentlemen  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  volun- 
tary system  has  had  time,  and  it  works  execrably.  Giving 
time  did  not  pass  the  Reform  or  Emancipation  Bills. 

A  second  party,  praising  the  voluntary  system  in  gross,  act 
against  it  in  part.  It  works  admirably ;  but  still  it  may  be 
made  to  work  better.  They  are  for  allowing  it  to  go  on,  now 
and  then  giving  it  a  hesitating  aid  in  the  form  of  a  penurious 
grant,  or  a  model  Normal  school.  But  as  to  checking  its  evils, 
daily  and  hourly  inflicted  on  the  community  by  a  more  active^ 
liberal,  and  uniform  interference,  that  would  betray  a  total 
disregard  to  the  public  and  education.  It  would  ^<  oppress 
"  one,**  and  render  the  other  "  hateful.'' 

We  have  no  patience  with  these  political  Homseopathists. 
They  are  inconsistent,  which  the  others  are  not.  They  believe 
neither  in  the  efficacy  of  the  voluntary  system,  nor  of  the 
state  system,  and  try  to  combine  both,  in  that  very  precise 
manner  in  which  neither,  by  any  possibility,  can  be  service- 
able. 

A  third  party  says — we  care  not  how  it  may  be  called. 
All  we  know,  is,  that  the  present  system,  whether  with  aid,  or 
without  aid,  is  working  as  ill  as  any  system  can  work.  We 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made  to  work  better,  with  its  present 
agents  and  machinery :  we  are  therefore  for  another,  far  better 
organization,  and  more  effective  instruments.  For  this,  a 
superior  body  and  power  is  requisite.  That  power  we  see  in 
state  interference. 

Which  of  these  parties  are  in  the  right  ?  Let  us  examine 
a  little  into  the  grounds  of  their  opinions. 
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Those  who  are  for  things  as  they  are,  are  cither  LntniiJ 
or  friends  to  etiucation.  If  enemies,  they  are  quite  cmisi^tc'tiU 
If  friends,  they  mistake  the  schools  of  Manchester,  Salfanff 
&Lm  for  education.  This  mistake  is  so  flagrant,  that  it  at  one© 
declares  them  incompetent  to  pronounce,  in  any  one  way,  upon 
guch  questions. 

But  it  is  urged,  they  will  reform  themselves,  or  a  better 
scription  of  schools  will  supersede  them.  Neither  is  to  be 
hoj>ed  for.  These  schools  have  shown  no  symptoms  of  such 
reform  since  the  report  of  1818,  Dames  and  teachers  entertain 
the  utmost  confidence  in  their  own  superiority, — the  greatest 
hostility  to  the  new  methods, — the  greatest  objection  to  all 
kind  of  inquiry.  The  parents  are,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
teachers.  It  is  not  the  quality^  but  tlie  price  of  instruction, 
which  weighs  with  the  poor.  Were  they  inclined  to  pay,  tliey 
are  not  judges  of  the  value  of  what  they  are  to  pay  for.  As 
long  as  the  school  master  can  aflbrd  to  give  a  miserzible  drug 
for  sound  food,  at  a  low  price,  they  uHU  take  it :  as  long  16 
there  is  no  higher  price,  tliere  will  be  little  to  draw  a 
article  into  the  market. 

Better  scluiols  will  supersede  them  !  They  have  not  evan 
approached  it  yet.  When  is  this  improvement  to  take  place? 
Is  it  nothing,  that  in  the  interval,  all  this  bad  education  is 
going  on  for  tw*>-thirds  of  the  population,  juid  no  education 
whatever  for  the  remainder  ?  The  instruction  of  five  or 
six  years  determines  the  character  of  a  generation.  The 
question  is,  not  whether  at  some  indefinite  i>eriod  we  are  lo 
have  better  schools,  but  whether,  iu  the  in  ten  a!  >  wc  arc  ti> 
have  a  race  of  bad  and  ignorant  fellow-citizens  - 

Kven  were  such  result  more  probable  than  it  i-  n* 

these  schools?    A  few  degrees,  and  a  very  few,  le«a  ii.  -us 

than  those  which  are  to  be  superseded* 

We  Again  ask,  who  is  to  build  school-houses,  provide  book$, 
train  teachers,  improve  methods?  This  system  or  another? 
If  tliis,  why  has  it  not  done  so  already  ?  The  reports,  one  aad 
all,  exclaim,  that  it  not  only  haa  not,  but  that  it  can  m 
effect  it. 

The  men  who  support  such  reasoning,  are  friends  and  no 
friends  to  education.  They  desire,  and  do  not  deeir^*  '*»  tit** 
same  time. 
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The  second  party  are  not  less  absurd.  They  deprecate 
state  interference,  and  yet  give  state  money,  and  propose  state 
training. 

They  would  not  dry  up  the  sources  of  prjvate  lienevolence ; 
but  they  yet  vote  20,000Z.  for  schools.  The  meaning  of  this 
is,  not  that  they  would  spare  the  community  so  much  money, 
(that  cannot  be  avoided),  but  that  they  think  it  right  it  should 
be  contributed  by  certain  individuals,  rather  than  by  others. 
Who  are  they  who  give  it,  and  why  do  they  give  it  ?  They 
are  the  benevolent,  and  they  give  it  because  they  are  the 
benevolent.  They  are  thus  taxed  for  their  virtue,  whilst  the 
selfish  are  exempted  for  their  vice.  We  are  for  a  far  different 
course  of  proceeding.  We  would  not  dry  up  these  waters,  but 
q)read  them  out.  The  subscription  system  (even  where  societies 
are  in  question),  is  capricious,  fluctuating,  ill  apportioned,  and 
ill  maintained.  But  assessments,  it  is  urged,  will  fall  on  those 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  This  by  no  means  follows. 
Those  who  now  pay,  are  very  probably  the  least  able  to 
pay.  The  law  of  opinion  is  the  strongest  of  laws,  and  the 
sensitive  and  generous  are  usually  the  persons  most  affected 
by  its  operation.  A  tax  like  that  on  the  Heritors  in  Scotland, 
would  work  very  differently,  it  would  fall,  where  it  should 
fall,  on  the  rich,  and  not  on  the  poor  of  the  community. 

But  why  give  SOfiOOL^  why  give  any  thing?  Oh!  we 
must  assist — we  must  give  a  stimulus ;  we  should  like  to  know 
to  what?  To  education?  Are  we  so  certain  that  it  is 
education  that  we  stimulate?  Do  we  give  this  stimulus? 
Have  we  any  assurance  of  either  fact  from  those  through 
whom,  or  from  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  It  is  given  through 
the  Treasury,  and  to  the  schools  already  noticed  under  the 
management  of  the  National  and  British  Societies. 

Through  the  Treasury  !~-an  admirable  Board  truly  of  Edu- 
cation i  The  Treasury  is  already  notorious  for  having  far  too 
much  to  do  even  in  its  own  department.  The  Treasury  is 
literally  the  government :  any  one  who  knows  any  thing  about 
the  Treasury,  must  know  that  it  has  so  much  to  administer, 
that  it  hardly  knows  the  limits  of  it»  own  functions.  Twenty 
different  questions  are  brought  up  in  the  same  hour — from 
grave  to  gay — from  whips  to  public  festivities,  —  whiskey 
versus  paintings  —  soap  versus  newspapers.     "  My  Lords  ^ 
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have  to  dispose  of  an  entire  Encydup»jedia  e\  try  moi  rung  A ' 
junior  lord,  coming  into  office,  might  ask  in  vain  for  a  pit> 
gram  of  his  duties  and  powers ;  not  the  Joint  Secretaries  them- 
selves,  after  the  most  diligent  comparison  of  notes,  coul 
accurately  furnish  it,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  i!iey  an?  i 
indefinite  as  countless  in  thisBriarean  establishment.  And  this 
is  the  body  we  select  in  our  wisdom  for  a  Council,  in  a  true 
shopkeeper  spirit,  simply  because  it  has  the  doling  out  of  50 
many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  if  the  money  giving  was 
not  the  very  least  part  of  the  functions  of  a  Board  of  Education ; 
as  if  it  was  not  the  first  duty  of  all,  to  see  that  it  was  mont^ 
wisely  spent,  and  not  injudiciously  lavished.  The  name 
Treasury  in  some  ears  sounds  economy — but  economy  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  amount,  as  object — a  shilling  may  be 
thrown  away,  and  tliousands  laid  out  to  advantage.  Can  the 
Treasury  tell  where  this  advantage  lies?  Has  it  hands  and 
heads  enough  for  the  purpose  ?  The  very  last  report  of  the 
French  "Conseil  d^'Instruction  Publique,*"  shows  that  they  fit 
the  actual  duties  much  too  onerous  for  a  single  board,  like  their 
without  adjuncts.  But  the  little  finger  of  our  Treasury  is 
heavier  than  their  loins.  We  administer  with  a  steam  machiner 
a  high  pressure  of  our  o>%ti,  and  compassionate  with  scomfil 
self-complacency  the  hand-loom  work  of  our  neighbours. 

But  the  Treasury,  it  is  answered,  is  not  calleil  on  to  in-" 
spect.     It  simply  gives  out  the  money,  and  accounts  for  it  xo 
Parliament* 

Gives  out,  and  does  not  inspect !  does  not  inspect,  and 
counts  to  Parliament!  Why,  what  a  confusion  of  all  duties 
responsibilities  is  here  !  If  the  money  so  confidingly  bestowed 
be  improperly  bestowed,  we  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  to 
advance  the  object  for  which  it  was  bestowed?  How  is  it  to 
promote  etiucation,  unless  applied  to  education  ?  And  how  it 
Parliament  to  be  assured  that  it  is  applied  to  education,  tinle«s 
it  be  applied  to  a  good  system.  The  money  is  voted  for  the 
extension  of  schot^ls.  True ;  but  is  it  quite  bure  that  the 
school  is  built  in  the  best  situation,  where  most  wanted,  i 
most  accessible ;  of  the  best  construction  and  materials,  after  tli 
most  approved  models, — on  a  good  tenure,  likely  in  future  to 
be  aup[H)rted  ?  Above  all,  is  it  for  the  uses  of  a  judicious  »> 
tern  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture?    If  it  be  not  all  the 
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or  the  most  of  these,  if  it  be  the  reverse  of  all  these,  it  b 
obvious  the  money  is  flagrantly  misapplied — h  unwisely,  nay» 
injuriously  squandered.  Can  this,  or  any  portion  of  this, 
be  ascertatneci  without  inquiry — without  inspection?  Is  the 
Trtasury  tD*exercise  the  inspection  ?  If  so,  **  quoad  "^  such  func- 
tions, it  is  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  Board  of  EducatioOi 
though  a  very  bad  one — and  all  argument  on  the  principle  of 
State  interference  is  at  an  end.  If  not,  we  simply  ask  how  can 
these  (KJints,  upon  which  the  whole  propriety  of  voting  or  not 
voting  the  money  depends^  be  ascertained  ?  And  without  such 
hassu ranee,  what  utter  absurdity  to  talk  of  acc<>unting — and 
HpKrcouDting  t<io  to  a  British  reformed  Parliament. 

Oh,  but  we  have  guarantees  for  all  this,  say  the  advisers  of 
this  semi-state  interference.  It  is  distributed  to  Societies  on 
whom  we  rely,  whose  character  alone  is  sufficient  to  assure  us 
that  it  will  l>e  well  applied  —  that  is  to  the  true,  the  best 
interests  of  National  Education. 

Are  we  quite  sure  of  all  this  ? — Let  us  examine  the  question 
a  little.  It  is  in  the  first  instance  given  to  Societies^  which  of 
itself  implies  it  is  not  given  to  the  Nation,  We  know  enough 
of  the  mode  in  which  "  National  Education^  has  been  carried  on 
by  "  Societies^  not  to  hope  much  from  them  of  national  good. 
The  very  name  indicates  another  competitor  appearing  in  the 
arena — not  a  great  national  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  nation 
ilself. — As  its  principle  and  action,  so  also  are  its  results.  How 
long  have  these  National  Societies  existed  ?  How  far  are  they 
yet  from  embracing  the  nation  ?  Even  in  the  most  enlightened 
districts,  where  the  pre^ss  and  the  public  are  most  vigilant — in 
the  very  heart  of  our  civilization  these  admitted  nuisances,  the 
Dame  and  Common  Schools,  still  hold  out  victoriously  against 
them.  Nor  is  this  strange  : — to  whom  are  they  to  appeal? — 
with  what  powers  are  they  armed?  If  they  address 
themselves  to  the  poor — they  address  themselves  to  the  worst 
of  all  judges;  if  to  the  rich,  or  to  subscribers,  they  are  sure 
to  meet  with  patronisers  and  intermeddlers.  They  have  no 
|K»wers,  and  can  only  use  words  against  words.  Were  they 
even  somewhat  more  \nctorious  than  they  actually  are,  is 
either  system  of  such  pre-eminent  excellence  as  to  merit  the 
public  encouragement  ?  They  may  be  the  best  to  be  had  at  pre- 
sent, but  assuredly  not  the  best  which  might  be  had.     They 
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are  far  behind  the  public  exigencies;  were  they  perfect, 
perfection  itself,  depending,  as  it  does,  ujx>n  men  and  cir- 
cum  Stan  ceS|  requires  constant  and  vigilant  inspection.  But 
perfect  they  cannot  both  be,  for  we  fTn<l  them  founded  on 
fundamental  principles  directly  op]x>8ed  to  one  another. 
Government,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  strict  non-interven- 
tion system,  patronizes  and  encourages  both.  The  annual 
grant  is  divided  according  to  the  heads  counted  or  furnished 
in  the  respective  schools;  the  "  multa''  instead  of  the  **  muU 
"  tum''  is  the  object ;  it  thus  happens  that  the  very  Society 
which  requires  the  most  assistance,  is  sure  to  obtain  the  least 
Whether  this  be  on  the  principle  of  taking  numliers  for  scho- 
lars, we  shall  not  decide;  but  were  the  wisdom  of  mch 
arrangement  above  all  impeachment,  still  the  country  has  no 
sort  of  surety  that  it  will  lead  to  any  permanent  result.  The 
nation  contributes  to  establish  a  school,  but  there  is  no  oet' 
tainty  it  will  not  be  shut  up,  or  puUed  down  the  very  next 
year.  The  very  existence  of  a  Society  is  proverbially  fluo 
tuating,  and  often  transitory ;  and  upon  such  hmrs  we  coniteiit 
to  hang  the  destinies  of  future  generations !  National  educt* 
tion  should  be  bound  up  with  something  co-existent  with  the 
life  of  a  nation ;  on  the  contrary*  we  are  satisfied  with  tlie 
very  precarious  lease  of  the  life  of  individuals.  We  knoii 
nothing  of  school,  site,  tenure,  teachers,  or  subscribers — wt 
inspect  nothing — we  check  nothing — we  direct  nothing— «iid 
yet  we  still  talk  of  guarantees !  Each  societv  imhv  Imvp 
inspectors,  guardians,  and  councils: 

•*  At  <iw%  eufttodiet  ipsot 
'•  Cuttodes," 

who  is  to  inspect,  guard,  and  direct  the  8«>ciety  itfidf  ? 

A  second  instance  of  this  semi-state  interference  is  the  jini- 
posed  establishment  of  Normal  schools.  Theutterincompetesicy 
of  the  present  race  of  schoolmasters  is  acknowledged.  It  ii  at^ 
tributed  to  two  causes — the  low  mond  character  and  intellectual 
inferiority  of  the  individual,  but  tiiis  agtiin  to  the  low  jmyiniast 
Now  we  have  not  heard  tliat  it  is  al»o  (proposed  to  miJir  the 
salary.     Oh  no!    the  government  has  not  I  to  thai; 

it  will  naturally  rise,  in  proportion  as  th  i  _.  uuprwe. 
The  article  will  be  worth  more,  and  will  of  courfie  fetdi  mow 
in  the  education  market.    That  by  no  meaitA  foUowi.     Bring 
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H  dear  patent  plough  into  a  poor  country  village :  it  does  not 
follow,  "  of  course,"  that  the  poor  inhabitants  will  buy,  though 
told,  over  and  over  again,  it  is  fully  worth  every  shilling  asked 
for  it.  To  enable  them  to  buy,  two  conditions  are  necessary. 
They  mustthink  it  worth  their  money,  and  they  must  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  not  the  case  with  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  Dame  and  Common  schools.  The  value 
of  the  schoolmaster,  in  their  eyes,  is  the  lownessof  his  demand. 
To  fill  the  Normal  school  when  built,  there  must  be  some  attrac- 
tion beyond  it.  To  induce  men  to  dedicate  years  and  labour 
to  preparation,  they  must  value  the  end  for  which  they 
are  preparing.  The  salary  must  be  superior  to  a  mechanic's, 
if  we  would  have  others  than  mechanics  teach  our  children. 
It  must  be  higher ;  and  not  only  higher,  but  more  certain. 
It  must  be  held  as  a  rights  of  which  the  individual  cannot 
be  deprived,  but  for  incompetency  or  misconduct,  and  then 
on  trial,  and  that  trial  open ;  there  must  be  chance,  nay,  cer- 
tainty, of  promotion,  if  there  be  also  merit ;  finally,  there  must 
be  the  conviction  that  years  will  not  be  wasted  in  the  profession 
without  reward ;  and  that  comfort  awaits  those  latter  days, 
when"  the  labourer  can  no  longer  work,  and  age  should  at  last 
sit  down  and  enjoy :  then,  indeed,  we  might  talk  of  it  as  a 
fourth  learned  profession :  by  such  arrangements  we  really  and 
bondjide  place  it  on  such  a  footing  in  point  of  emolument  and 
respectability  ;  but  leaving  it,  as  we  now  do,  at  the  mercy  of 
every  whim  and  accident; — no  pledge  of  appointment,  no  pledge 
of  continuance ;  a  Society,  or  the  Committee  of  a  Society,  or 
the  individuals  of  a  Committee—the  appointers,  continuers, 
and  dismissers,  if  so  they  will,  in  any  way,  and  after  any  tria], 
or  without  any  trial  at  all,  of  every  officer  under  them, — we 
announce,  at  the  very  gate  of  the  profession,  that  it  is  one 
which  no  man  of  mind  or  character  ought  to  enter  who  can 
proceed  to  any  other,  or  continue  in  any  longer  than  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  him  in  his  passage  to  any  other.  Compel 
a  Society  to  establish  laws  to  prevent  all  this,  and  then, 
doubtless,  you  give  guarantees  to  the  teacher  and  the  public ; 
but  such  compulsion  would  be  direct  state  interference ;  as 
such,  of  course,  intolerable ;  or,  if  tolerated,  no  reason  could 
any  longer  exist  why  you  should  not  go  farther.  Until  this, 
however,  or  something  like  this,  be  done.  Normal  schools  we 
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may  have;  but  we  shall  not  have  Normal  students 
them;  or,  if  we  have,  we  shall  only  educate  young  men 
beyond  the  demand  of  the  market,  and  far  beyond  all  chances 
of  future  competency  and  happiness. 

But  Normal  schools,  filled  or  not,  must  be  organized  and 
conducted  upon  some  certain  principles.  Establi&hinent  and 
superintendence  imply  choice  and  adherence  to  a  choice* 
Here  the  State  directly  prescribes — actually  lays  down  thnjugh 
the  Treasury,  or  Treasury  employes,  a  code  for  the  management 
of  these  establishments,  from  which  they  shall  not  be  permittid 
to  swerve ;  for  no  legislature,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  will  grant 
money  to  institutions  in  open  hostility  to  its  views  and  wishiai 
The  more  or  less  is  of  no  moment :  a  single  instance  consti* 
tutes  a  principle.  It  is  also  to  be  presumed,  that  they  who 
found  such  institutions,  are  anxious  that  the  teachers  educated 
in  them  should  supersede  every  other,  and  for  such  purposes 
doubtless  will  adopt  all  legitimate  means.  Here  we  have  the 
State  directing  the  education  of  its  teachers,  and  its  teachers 
conducting  the  education  of  the  country  ;  and  we  yet  profi 
horror  of  State  interference  ! 

Lending  libraries  for  parishes  come  next.  They  are  anotb^ 
state  remedy.  Here  the  whole  of  the  last  argument  applies^ 
If  a  new  Parliament  gives  money  for  books,  it  is,  we  suppose) 
for  good  books;  but  who  is  to  decide  whether  the  books  chosen 
be  good  or  bad  ?  That  difficulty  is  soon  got  o\er — tlie 
omniscient  Treasury  is  again  called  in.  "  My  Lortls,"  vote 
themselves  pro  tem:  a  "  Congregazionc  deir  Indice."  It  takd 
some  time  in  the  Irish  JJoard,  and  still  more  in  the  Frenchi 
to  decide  these  matters  (see  ia*it  Iteport^  pp.  3--11);  but  the 
Treasurj"  is  more  off  hand :  it  is  not  so  hyper-critical.  The 
Treasury  is  a  great  practical  machine;  we  should  like  to  we^ 
in  this  instance,  its  mode  of  working.  Lists  for  books  come  tip 
from  schools  or  committees  in  the  country  :  from  one,  fierct*ly 
polemical ;  from  another,  fanatically,  or  fantastically  religioui; 
from  a  third,  all  for  amusement;  from  a  fourth^  atronglj 
redolent  of  radicalism  ;  from  a  fifth,  strenuously  conservatitc^ 
SiC.  &c.  Only  imagine  such  an  Areopagus,  with  such  pleadcis, 
and  all  pleading  together,  and  all  for  such  different  objects, 
and  witli  such  different  view^s,  l)eforethem.  Decide  thev  mti»t, 
and  decide  they  can't — what  are  "  My  Lord*'^  to  dn  ?     Tlwv 
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call  in  assessors,  in  the  dilemma ;  consult  out  of  doors  their 
particular  wise  men ;  scratch  out,  or  leave  in,  as  their  cabinet 
oracle  may  prompt  them,  and  send  back  the  list  with  their 
amendments,  and  their  "  exequatur'*  to  the  country.  In  all 
this  proceeding,  two  things  are  tolerably  visible :  State  inter- 
ference in  all  its  flagrancy,  and  State  interference  of  the  very 
worst  description ;  the  interference  of  men  in  power,  respon- 
sible it  is  true,  but  knowing,  as  may  be  expected,  very  little 
of  the  matter ;  and  of  men  out  of  power,  knowing  something, 
but  utterly  irresponsible  to  government  or  the  country. 

From  beginning  to  end,  then — ^precisely  as  most  half  mea- 
sures usually  are, — there  is,  in  this  project  for  remedying  ex- 
isting abuses,  the  evil  of  the  two  systems :  government  inter- 
ference in  a  thousand  shapes;  but  government  interference 
hurried,  incompetent,  and  inadequate.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  The  evil  is  general,  pressing,  incontrovertible.  All 
remedies  hitherto  tried  have  failed.  Basedow  and  Cousin 
answer  us. 

The  state  in  which  Germany  lay  when  Basedow  prescribed  for 
her,  was  precisely  that  in  which  we  now  are.  The  state  in  which 
Grermany  now  is,  described  by  Cousin,  confirmed  by  St.  Marc 
Girardin,  by  Mr.  James,  and  a  host  of  others,  is  that  to  which 
we  so  vainly  aspire.  What  has  wrought  thfe  change?  Basedow's 
remedies  or  ours  ? 

But  what  is  good  in  one  country  may  be  bad  when  applied 
to  another.  Doubtless ;  but  what  has  proved  good  in  every 
other  country,  is  surely  somewhat  likely  to  prove  good  in  the 
only  one  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

The  preceding  pages  abundantly  prove,  that  education,  left 
to  itself,  will  not  reform  itself.  The  reform  must  come  from 
without.  To  carry  it  into  effect  here  as  elsewhere,  a  superior 
power  must  intervene. 

This  power  must  be  the  executive  or  the  Government, 
acting  under  definite  laws  and  in  a  permanent  form,  in  com* 
binaticni  with  the  People.  This  is  not  practicable  without  a 
distinct  department. 

But  we  do  not  advocate  a  "centralisation  pure;""  we  pro- 
pose with  it  corresponding  checks  and  guards.  We  have  said 
«  in  combination  with  the  People."     These  checks  will  be 
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found  in  the  Legislature  un  one  «iicks  and  in  IcHral  CotinciU  ftnd 
Comiiuttees  on  tlie  other. 

We  do  not  compel  any,  we  provide  for  all ;  but  wc  tnkc  care 
that  whatever  is  provided  is  good  and  permanent.  Wc  do 
not  well  see  in  this,  we  confess,  either  **  Prussian  drill,  or 
"  diSjKjtisnir  We  oidy  sue  that  what  is  now  done  ill  and 
at  random  by  the  worst  of  instruments,  will  be  well  d«ie 
accoixling  to  rule  and  principle,  by  an  instrument  qualifie<l  to 
do  it. 

To  resume :  we  propose  a  Board  solely  and  separately  con» 
fined  to  Education ;  at  itH  hcati,  as  in  the  case  of  other  depiin- 
tnents,  a  Minister,  througli  whom  all  grants  .should  come,  und 
on  whom  all  responsibility  should  rest.  To  this  Board  should 
be  given  large  powers  of  building  and  outfitting  schools, 
training  and  apjK>inting  teachers,  jiruviding  and  prescrfliing 
boi>k^,  powers  of  inquiry,  direction,  and  controul.  On  the  side 
of  tlie  people,  a  corresj»onding  organization  will  be  neccssarT* 
with  powers  of  aiiseshment  for  maintenance  of  teachers  «tiu 
repairs,  pcnvers  of  management,  and  inspection  through  local 
committees  and  visitors. 

To  this  Board,  in  the  first  instance,  we  would  confide 
elementary,  and  successively  all  the  other  branches  of  t?dtica- 
tion ;  in  fine,  generally,  whatever  regarded  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advancemtrnt  of  the  country,  now  distributed 
amongst  the  departments  of  the  Home  secretary,  the  Trtai&tiiyi 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests. 

This  is  that  third  expedient  which  has  not  yet  tK*eti  ventured, 
and  which,  if  we  know  any  thing  of  the  working  of  ailmi- 
nistration,  or  the  general  tendencies  of  system  in  bringing  inl*s 
direct  and  efficient  action  the  scattered  intelligence  and  energy 
of  a  country,  we  have  a  thorough  conviction,  would  in  very 
few  years  succeed  in  producing  that  change,  to  produt  r  which 
the  voluntary  system  has  hitherto  laboured  in  vain. 

I,ittle  has  yet  been  done,  either  by  Government  or  ! 
in  the  way  of  progress  to  so  desirable  a  result.     So  c .:  i,  „     ; 
beginning  of  the  Liverpool  adujinistration,  a  Bill  for  NatJonid 
Kducation, embracing  many  (if  thes»e  views,  was  p^e^^  tlir 

ministtr,  and,  as  it  is  said,   favourably  recti vtd.     I   .  th 

rifmained.     The  House  \>t  (^onnnous,  since  that  pericid,  from 
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time  to  time,  has  occasionally  given  signs  of  a  sense  of  existing 
abuse,  and  a  desire  for  their  correction.  Committees  have 
appeared  and  disappeared,  but  with  little  or  no  trace  of  their 
passing.  That  of  1818,  led  indeed  to  an  inquiry  into  Chari- 
table foundations,  and,  subsequently^  in  18^0,  to  the  narrow 
based  and  somewhat  temporising  bill  of  Lord  Brougham.  The 
English  Committee  of  1884  and  1835,  was  so  very  fairly  con- 
stituted of  utterly  opposite  opinions,  that  (as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  on  an  axiom  as  true  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  physical  world,)  they  soon  came  to  a  dead  lock  : — like  the 
two  Houses  at  present,  they  stood  stock  still.  After  two  years 
taking  facts  and  opinions  in  evidence,  they  ended  their  sittings 
by  shrinking  from  pronouncing  any  opinion  at  all.  Ireland 
has  been  somewhat  more  fortunate.  She  has  got  rid  of  her 
voluntary,  and  what  was  not  less  detrimental,  her  semi-state 
interference  through  chartered,  and  other  joint-stock  education 
societies,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  an  organization,  to  a  great 
degree,  on  the  principles  just  recommended.  If  it  does  not 
work  better,  it  is  not  because  such  system  has  been  adopted,  but 
because  it  has  not  been  carried  out  to  its  full  extent.  Wheels 
and  cogs  have  been  omitted  in  the  construction  of  the  Normal 
school  administration — ^the  local  Committees,  the  local  powers 
of  assessment,  management,  &c.  &c.,  have  not  been  thought 
of,  or  delayed — ^no  wonder  then,  that,  with  such  defects, 
the  machinery  should  be  subject  to  revulsions  and  jerks. 
An  Irish  Education  Committee  is  still  sitting,  with  a 
view,  we  understand,  not  only  to  remedy  these  wants,  but 
to  extend,  on  an  uniform  and  permanent  basis,  such  ad- 
vantages to  other  branches  of  education.  We  trust  that 
whatever  conclusion  they  may  come  to,  they  will  hold  in  view, 
that  it  is  altogether  loss  of  time  and  means,  to  proceed  upon 
arrangements  which  all  recent  experience  must  convince 
them  can  never  be  productive  of  any  other  result,  than  utter 
disappointment.  They  must  take  larger  measure  of  this  great 
question,  than  has  hitherto  been  usual  in  either  house  of 
the  legislature :  they  must  wield  it  not  as  an  instrument  of 
party,  but  as  the  most  powerful  of  modern  means,  when  well 
and  wisely  directed,  for  the  inmost  regeneration  of  the  country. 
They  must  rescue  it  from  the  innumerable  experiments  of 
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vanity  and  ignorance^  from  the  degradation  of  pauperising  ffi 
the  fanaticism  of  political  and  religious  sieciaries  from  the 
niggard  and  capricious  benevolence  of  pmtronage.  They  inttrt 
make  it  a  national  care^  in  order  that  it  may  become  i 
national  blessing, — found  it  upon  public  asMenl  and  control^ 
and  fence  it  round  with  well  understood  official  respomability; 
It  is  quite  time  that  all  this  miserable  mi£umanageini!Qt  of 
great  means  to  little  purpose,  should  terminate,  and  that  tht 
country,  no  longer  trembling  to  use  its  ot^n  servants^  and  ite 
own  means  for  its  own  interests,  should,  by  a  S4>lenin  act  of  the 
legislature,  take  this  first  of  national  interests  into  its  own 
hands,  organise  a  Board  of  National  Education  for  tlie 
Empire,  and  entrust  to  its  administration  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  every  one  of  the  departmcnta  of  PubUt 
Instruction.  Our  childish  fears,  on  this  head,  have  been 
a  subject  of  jest  to  all  Europe*  We  boast  of  our  liberiiesy 
and  make  no  scruple  of  sacrificing  the  intellect^  chamcter, 
and  liberty  of  the  child  to  the  parent :  we  talk  of  our 
government,  and  with  over  government,  and  over  legislatiucii 
on  so  many  sides,  on  this,  which  is  the  very  pivot  of  iD 
society  and  civilization,  we  refuse  to  govern  or  legislate  at  all- 
Both  parties  admit  that  the  end  is  desirable,  but  both  shrink 
from  using  the  means  to  attain  it.  They  both  create  an 
instrument  which  may  successively  be  turned  against  each* 
But  is  this  a  question  to  be  treated  like  an  Ips¥ricli  or  a 
Dublin  election  petition  ?  Is  posterity,  as  well  as  the  extsting 
generation^ — ^is  mind  as  well  as  matter — are  all  the  big 
interests  of  mankind,  to  be  played  as  so  many  l)ase  count 
in  this  or  that  political  game  ?  The  country  has  hitherto  been 
silent ;  but  the  country  has  not  less  thought  on  this  (piesttion, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  its  tlioughts  and  wishes 
will  assuredly  find  words.  It  is  utterly  vain,  to  think  thai 
thousands  and  thousands  of  reflecting  and  benevolent  mat, 
who  form  the  soundest  part  of  our  great  community,  will 
Eufier  this  anomalous,  half-education»  mis-education  ayst^fli 
any  longer.  They  must  measure  themselves  with  othiT 
nations ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  will  consent,  by  a  ticg^ 
lect  or  refusal  of  means  almost  w^ithin  thdr  graji|),  ti)  be 
thus  thrown  behind*  In  every  meeting,  in  e\-ery  knot  of 
three  or  four,  in  every  publication,  from  the  grave  tre«ti^  10 
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the  passing  periodical,  intimations  of  this  spirit  break  forth. 
How  the  great  object  shall  be  brought  about — with  what 
modifications  of  place,  persons,  and  time — with  what  dis* 
tribution  of  powers  and  duties-— it  is  not  for  us  at  present  to 
state.  We  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out  its  certainty,  its 
necessity,  a  certainty  every  day  more  obvious,  in  proportion 
as  such  necessity  presses  more  strongly  on  the  consideration 
and  interests  of  the  country.  Each  of  the  Reports  concludes  in 
loudly  calling,  under  one  form  or  other,  for  such  reform.  In 
the  language  of  the  last,  that  of  Liverpool,  we  feel  thoroughly 
convinced  that  '^  improvement  in  this  class  of  schools  is 
^  hopeless,  so  long  as  they  remain  without  assistance  and 
**  direction  from  some  body  vastly  superior,  both  in  pecuniary 
<<  means  and  in  intelligence,  to  those  in  whose  hands  they 
^<  now  are.^  In  other  words,  until  the  nation  itself  shall  step 
in  and  take  the  place  of  individuals  or  Societies,  who  have 
hitherto  assumed  her  functions  —  until  Education  shall  be 
established,  advanced,  improved,  and  extended,  like  every  other 
great  public  interest,  by  the  public,  and  for  the  public — until 
the  Voluntary  system  shall  cede  to  the  State  system — we  see 
as  little  chance  for  these  islands,  as  Basedow  once  saw  for 
Germany,  of  a  good  system  (the  only  one  we  advocate)  of 
'National  Education. 


A&TICLE   XI. 

A  Letter  to  a  Constituent  on  the  present  State  of  Affairs.  By 
H.  L.  BuLWEB,  Esq.  M.P.  Seventh  Edition.  London : 
1836. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Lykdhubst,  August  18, 
1886.     Thirty-seventh  Edition.     London :  1836. 

It  is  evident,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session, 
ministers  will  be  called  upon  to  declare  their  opinion,  openly 
and  unreservedly,  Jbr^  or  against^  the  preservation  of  the 
British  constitution.  The  country  has  a  full  right  to  be  in- 
formed, if  those,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
its  affairs,  intend  to  conduct  them  in  the  spirit  and  on  the 
principle,  with  which  they  were  undertaken  ;  or,  if  that  under- 
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Etfinding  hus  n  chance  of  being  abandoned  to  servm  ienij 
cxpcricncy.  The  **  pressure  from  without*"  has  now  aBsuo 
n  serious  complexion  :  its  tone  ia  more  decided  than  it  has  been 
of  late  years :  its  objects  are  specified,  and  its  violenci?  \%  di- 
rectly |x»intecl  against  our  institutions.  We  shall  not  stop  lo 
inquire,  how  long  the  monarchy  in  its  present  form,  and  the 
established  rdi^lon,  w^ould  survivethe  dissolution  of  the  heretiitary 
pt*erage.  Such  spcrulations  are  more  fit  for  less  stirring  tin>ef^ 
We  hasten  to  the  pith  and  marrow  of  our  subject,  and  ikilJ 
examine,  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  government  on  tbb 
injporiant,  nay»  awful  occasion.  Nor  shall  we  inquire,  what 
]xirtion  of  the  peerage  would  be  left  by  it»  mvader»|  if  ihcy 
should  uiifbrtunatelv  have  their  own  way.  These  **  motaft  in 
*'  the  sun-beaiT^  are  as  little  attended  to  by  iheni,  as  they  anc 
unde^Tving  of  our  notice.  The  enemy  is  at  the  gates.  Th«y 
have  sountled  a  defiance.  It  is  time  to  arm,  and  not  to  parli?y. 
If  the  ad  viceof  M  r.  II.  Bui  wer  were  followed,  small  w  outd  soon 
be  the  retnnant  of  our  constitution.  In  page  82  of  his  ]»amphlet, 
he  recommends  that  the  Ballot  should  be  left  an  "open 
**  qnestion,""  as  Catholic  Emancipation  was  considered  by  ihc 
Tories-.  In  page  104,  when  discussing  the  question  of  *' whit 
•*  is  to  be  done  with  the  Lords  P'"  he  tells  us  that  **  we  muit 
**  wail  ;'^  and  he  gives  a  pointed  illustration  of  his  meatiing 
by  observing,  that  *'a  good  pilot  waits  ifll  the  tide  is  high, 
•*  before  he  attempts  the  harbour.^  It  seeins,  therefore,  to 
be  his  intention,  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  attempfrd. 
It  is  therefore  logical  in  him  to  recommend  that  we  should  *»oil 
until  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  shall  have  risen  to  that  heigbtt 
when  it  can  no  longer  be  resisted,  IVc^  on  the  contrary,  Iia»« 
no  such  desire.  We  are  anxious  that  the  enemies  of  the 
constitutional  establishments  should  be  eflectually  withstood. 
To  wait  now,  would  be  to  allow  them  time  to  rally  their  fofte, 
and  give  their  opinions  dissemination,  and  root  in  the  hemili  rf 
the  people.  If  the  ministers  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  inatt- 
tutions,  and  seriously  wish  to  uphold  them,  it  is  now  thai  tlwy  I 
must  make  their  stand  against  any  encroachtnents  U[mu3  them. 
If  they  look  upon  them  as  the  bulwai*k  and  defence  of  En^isk, 
and,  by  that  means,  also  of  European  hberty,  tlicy  must  at 
once  array  ihemselvea  against  the  invaders  of  iheni.  Tb«r 
mubi  be  no  disunion  in  the  admimslration.    The  intercstJ  now 
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at  issue  are  of  the  most  important  magnitude.    The  time  admits 
not  of  delay. 

Mr.  Bulwer  informs  us,  that  we  ^'  cannot  have  a  stronger 
*^  engine  at  work  for  the  alteration  of  the  peerage,  than  the 
**  unchecked  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  peers.***  We  agree 
entirely  with  this  opinion.  Should  they  persevere  for  three  or 
four  years  (perhaps  even  two  might  suffice)  in  the  state  of  infa* 
tuation,  which  has  been  so  eloquently  panegyrised  and  extolled 
in  the  speech  of  Lord  Lyndburst,  now  lying  before  us,  we  are 
confident  that  it  would  be  vain  to  discuss  Peerage  Reform. 
LfCt  but  the  noble  and  learned  lord  and  his  friends  continue 
**  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  government  for  them,**  as  they 
have  so  successfully  done  in  the  last  session,  and  we  venture  to 
assure  their  lordships,  that  their  days  of  performing  the  duties 
of  a  government  are  numbered.  Mr.  Bulwer  next  says,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  stood,  unchanged,  many  centuries.  Can- 
not  you  devote  to  its  alteration  a  few  years  ?  Undoubtedly  the 
delay  is  short,  if  an  alteration  were  desirable ;  but  having  no 
ambition  to  gratify  on  that  score,  we  shall  prefer  to  point  out 
how  a  consummation,  so  much  to  be  execrated,  can  be  averted. 
But  we  have  previously  a  few  remarks  to  premise  upon  general 
principles. 

We  consider  organic  change,  without  manifest  necessity,  an 
unmitigated  evil.  It  is  no  consolation  to  our  minds,  if  we 
escape  fire  by  running  into  something  worse.  A  friend  of 
ours  once  ordered  his  leg  to  be  cut  off,  because  he  found  its 
cure  tedious ;  but  he  bitterly  repented,  when  he  perceived  how 
ill  the  substitute  was  able  to  discharge  the  duty  of  its  prede^ 
cessor.  The  state,  once  crippled,  can  seldom  regain  its  former 
power  and  elasticity.  Its  respectability  abroad  depends  upon 
its  consolidation  at  home.  The  symmetry  of  its  proportions, 
and  the  blended  harmony  of  its  component  parts,  are  the  effect 
of  time,  and  of  time  alone.  Man  is  so  complicated  a  machine, 
that  his  reason  and  passion,  prejudice  and  understanding, 
must  be  ground  together  by  a  very  slow  process,  before  he 
settles  into  a  cordial  assent  to  any  government,  which  is  to  dis- 
pose of  his  life  and  property,  and  regulate  all  the  relations  of 
his  social  intercourse.  This,  we  think,  requires  no  proof:  but 
it  justifies  us  in  resting  with  alarm  upon  the  threshold  of  poli- 
tical change,  if  we  are  asked  to  adopt  it  upon  choice.     This 
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proposiiion  has  been  arguefl  in  Mr,  Balwer's  lflt*%  ^ilH  a  luvify 
ill  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  the  suhject.  He  asserts  aiicfa 
truisms  as  the  following  v — "  The  great  corner-stouea  of  bocmy 
**  are  more  easily  removed  than  they  are  easily  repUced;* 
which  he  of  course  admits.  "  We  readily  find  new  ideas  but 
"  it  is  long  before  we  find  new  customs,  and  without  habit 
**  there  is  no  stability  ;**  and  so  on.  Suih  observations,  in 
themselves  just  and  self-evident,  would  intluce  the  reader  t0 
expect  some  tenderness  in  urging  innovation ;  but  we  find  it 
otherwise.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  remarks  in  page  112,  and 
those  which  immediately  follow  it,  that  he  contemplated  the 
necessity  of  an  alteration  at  no  distant  period.  After  rt^iting 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  proportion  of  theagri* 
cultural  and  manufacturing,  the  rural  and  urban,  classes*  he 
tells  us  that  "  the  Lords  fill  no  longer  the  same  space  in  the 
**  comtn unity  which  they  did  formerly  C  and  he  inftTs  that 
**  they  can  no  longer  exercise  the  same  power .^  But  ihcir 
power,  as  a  governing  body,  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  spare 
which  they  occupy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  dis- 
place a  body  in  the  community  equal  to  their  own  weight. 
Their  power  will  be  as  their  knowledge,  and  this  rootC  be  in 
proportion  to  their  education,  not  to  their  acquaintance  with 
books,  but  their  learning  of  men  and  things — their  reading  and 
study  in  the  perpetually-shifting  classics  of  human  nature. 

If  the  Lords  will  but  read  Mr.  Bulwcr^s  letter,  they  will 
there  be  reminded  that  **one  day  telleih  of  another,  and 
**  one  day  certifieth  of  another  C"  and  they  will  also  leam  iu 
illustration.  They  will,  moreover,  see  it  observed  with  ap[)li* 
cation  to  themselves,  that  "  those  pigs  fear  nothing.'"  But  wc 
are  really  tired  of  our  author.  He  bids  ua  **  wail,**  and  pr<>- 
vides  us  with  a  list  of  very  liberal  gentlemen,  who  have  rt^dvcd 
appointments  from  the  present  government,  which  he  calls  ai 
Whig-Radical  list.  He  advises  that  certain  questjoiis  &Iiould« 
after  the  manner  of  the  Tories  during  their  {xilmy  dnyn  of 
corruption,  remain  *^  open  questions  ;^  and  he  v^indt  up  the 
whole  by  saying,  "  in  ghort,  we  are  to  civk  ko  cuikKce  %q 
♦*  THE  TouTKs."^  But  we  undertake  to  prove,  tbat  if  ibe 
Whigs  follow  the  advice  of  the  hon,  member  fur  AtoryleboiK 
in  any  one  particular,  Mey  xcill  kksitre  the  succk^  or  run 
Tories.     The   Reform    Bill    must   stnnrf    »r    fall    upon  til 
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of  its  principle,  aiul  by  ihe  incorrupt  or  corrupt 
manner  in  which  it  is  worked  out.  If  its  principle  is  unfair, 
and  ailculated  (as  the  Conservatives  affirm,  and  our  author 
seems  to  suspect)  to  give  an  unfair  preponderance  to  any  one 
branch  of  the  legislature,  not  all  Mr*  B*''s  expediencies  will 
preserve  it  It  must  destroy  the  constitution,  and  itself  perish 
in  the  same  grave.  But  if,  as  we  pretend,  and  as  all  who 
voted  fur  it  ought  firmly  to  believe,  the  Reform  Act  has 
redressed  a  disordered  balance,  and  only  restored  power  to 
those,  from  whom  an  uligarcliy  had  insidiously  and  corruptly 
removed  it,  the  fairness  of  the  measure,  assisted  by  an  honest 
administration  of  it,  shall  be  the  best  tenure  of  power  to  those 
engaged  in  that  work,  and  shall  more  effectually  exclude  their 
atlversaries  than  fifty  Whig-Radical  lists  of  placemen,  and  the 
arts  of  corruption  borrowed  from  the  suggestions  of  Lord 
Castlereagh, 

Let  us  now  briefly  turn  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
coupled  as  it  is  with  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who,  on  this  occasion  appear 

ET    CANTARK    PAftES   ET    KESPoKDEnE    FARATL 

We  shall  not  stay  to  express  the  grounds  of  our  siirprise  at 
this  readiness  of  the  noble  duke  to  second  the  learned  lord,  but 
shall  merely  remark,  that  the  conduct  of  his  grace  denotes  a 
very  deliberate  purpose.  His  reasons  are  no  doubt  well- 
intended.  As  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  honour,  who  must  feel 
grateful  to  his  country  for  the  distinction  it  has  conferred  upon 
him,  he  stands  acquitted  in  our  opinion  from  one  sordid 
thought.  But  we  conscientiously  believe  him  to  have  taken  an 
erroneous  view  of  his  political  duty,  when  he  "  rose  to  justify 
**  his  noble  and  learned  friend^  for  proposing  that  motion,  and  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  against  His  Majesty ^s 
Ministers,  Is  not  the  noble  duke  of  opinion  that  the  Itefonn 
Bill  has  created  the  necessity  of  amelioiaiion  in  almost  every 
department  of  the  civil,  and  perhaps  in  some  portion  of  the 
military,  government  of  this  country  ?  He  took  office,  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Spencer,  with  that  admission.  The  mani- 
festo of  his  colleagues  exhibited  it  in  every  sentence.  Does  he 
now  hope  to  resist  Reform  ?  Nobody  would  accuse  his  grace 
of  such  folly.     But  His  Majesty^   Ministers  are,  eminently, 
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Reformers.     They  hold  their  places  upon  lh;n  ^unuvi  nin 
By  it  "  they  live  and  have  their  being.^     They  are  di^ncl^ 
from   Radical   Reformers,  and    not   even    the   ingenuity   and 
astuteness  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  have  liern  able  to  fasten 
upon  them  one  charge  of  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
Radical  party.     The  Tories  throw  up  much  dirt,  no  doubt,  in^ 
the  charitable  hope,  that  some  of  it  may  rest*     But^  as  yet,  th* 
greater  part  has  recoiled  upon   themselves.     Mr*  0*Conncirf| 
support  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  least 
sacrifice  of  public  principle.      Should    the  Wljigs,   after  thcJ 
opening  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  decline  to  pledge  [ 
themselves  to  resist,  to  the  deaths  all  attempts  to  alter  the  con.  j 
Btitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  noble  duke's  implaaibW| 
opposition  would  be  entirely  justified.     He  would  owe  it  toliiil 
own  principles — he  would,  in  our  opinion^  owe  it  also  to  the 
principle  of  rd>erty.     We  give  our  opinion  with  Cfindour,  and  , 
we  care  not  who  suspects  it.     If  the  battle  of  liberty  cannot  I 
be  fought  with   the  weapons  of  truth,  we  shall  abandon  hrr] 
cause  to  more  corrupt  or  less  fastidious  defenders.     The  m-jin* 
tenance  of  the  British  constitution  we  believe  to  be  ej^Mrntiit  ta| 
the  liberty  of  England  and  of  Europe,  and  no  a\>y 
consequences,   existing,   we  think,  only  in  the  tti*  ^  n  of  I 

alarmists,  shall  prevent  us  from  the  frank  and  tJiicH|utvdGfl| 
expression  of  that  conviction,  to  wljose  ever  temporary  bem-fiti 
such  an  admission  may  be  supposed  conducive. 

But  we  may  be  required  to  explain  what  the  Britidi  cofoU^I 
tution  isj  of  which  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  so  enamoured.  Is  iti 
such  a  stale  of  things  as  enables  the  Peers  to  mutilate  or  swamp  j 
every  liberal  measure,  which  proceeds  from  the  representative* J 
of  thepeopie? — Certainly  not.      Is  it  an  imaginary  balance  of  l 
three  powers,  by  which  prejudice  can  maintain  the  ascendancy 
over  reason,     and  sensuality  and  luxury   hold   in  subjccuntil 
industry  and  knowledge? — We  apprehend  not     Is  it  a  achtnie^l 
of  government,  by  which  intolerance  may   be  honoured  anil 
rewarded,  insult  hinletl  with  impunity  up<m  millions  inrapablf 
of  avenging  themselves,  and  ignorance  or  caprice  ril  aeainrft 
on  the  undisturbed  throne  of  power  ? — We  dissent  entirely  fnm 
such  a  monstrous  |)roposilion*     The  British  cim  i  W  etia*! 

Wished  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the  ta, ..Hio-t*ioeiil< 
liberty — to  uphold  freedom  within  our  sea-girt  ciiadely  when  i 
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tt  elsewhere  trampled  upon  by  the  feet  of  tyranis.  Liberty  is 
the  purpose  of  tlie  constitution,  of  svhich  it  is  only  the  means  to 
that  end.  But  such  a  r^eans  js  not  rashly  to  he  rejected >  be- 
cause the  impatience  of  the  ignorant  or  of  the  interested  canooi 
wait.  The  indepciulent  and  free  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
every  branch  of  the  legislature  is  indispensable  to  its  existence. 
Not  a  limb  must  be  maimed  or  severed,  which  can  be  preserved 
from  corruption.  Should  the  disease  of  any  essential  jiart  be 
incurable,  Englishmen  have  shown  themselves  not  to  be  unspa- 
ring of  the  remedy.  But  let  not  legislators  confound  two  dis- 
tinct cases.  Let  not  the  surgeon  be  called  in  when  the  aid  only 
of  the  physician  its  required.  The  people  have  no  occasion  to 
be  goadt  il  into  dissatisfaction  with  their  establishments* 

Such,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  probable  consequence 
of  this  alliance  of  the  two  noble  lords,  to  whose  speeches  we 
have  referred.  Undoubtedly  the  game  of  the  Reformers  is  thus 
|IDade  more  difficult,  and  their  work  is  impeded.  But  is  the 
ct  of  the  country  brightened  by  such  proceeding  ?  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  forced  next 
spring  upon  the  government.  Do  the  Conservatives  really 
suppose  that  they  will  be  the  gainers,  by  it,  of  a  majority,  able 
to  keep  the  country  quiet  under  a  renewal  of  Tory  dominion? 
Preposterous  !  Should  they  succeed  in  obtaining  a  majority  at 
all,  public  hatred  vnli  be  directed  en  masse  against  the 
Lords.  Every  hour  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Radicals. 
Every  subsequent  dissolution  will  be  on  the  question  uf  a 
Reform  of  the  Lords,  or,  in  other  words,  a  dissolution  of  the 
monarchy.  The  idea  wdl  so  familiarize  itself  with  the  mass, 
that  British  freedom  is  inconsistent  with  the  antiquated  and 
iristocratic  form  of  our  constitution,  that,  on  the  6rst  favour- 
able  opportunity,  it  will  be  swept  away,  when  the  feelings  of 
the  people  shall  have  been  prepared  to  receive  another  with 
approbation.  Who  shall  presume  to  say,  in  these  times,  when 
such  an  occasion  may,  or  may  not,  occur  ?  Is  Spain  tranquil, 
or  Portugal  at  rest  ?  Is  France  quite  at  her  ease,  or  is  Ruffian 
insolence  so  quelled  by  British  manly  bearing,  that  she  will  not 
excite  new  troubles  by  the  arrogance  of  her  conquests,  or  the 
intrusive  spirit  of  her  tyranny  ?  We  live  in  the  midst  of  con* 
vulsions.  The  work  of  the  people  is  far  from  being  complete* 
By  conciliation,  our  own  may  be  retained   in   the   path   of 
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political  duty,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  social  repose ;  butTiy 
goading  tlieni  with  insult,  or  irritating  them  by  vcxatioosi 
opposition,  they  may  easily  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  power,  and  be  thus  taught  to  lead  the  way  in 
political  revolutions. 

The  noble  duke's  self-congratulation  u{x>n  the  "  modrraliuQ 
"  of  his  own  observations^  may  deceive  him.  By  allowing  his 
speech  to  be  annexed  to  the  vituperative  and  eontumacioo$ 
tirade  of  the  learned  lord,  be  has  placed  himself,  a^  it  were, 
m  the  same  vessel  with  him.  He  will  be  considered  lo  hare 
embarked  in  the  same  career.  His  grace  has  voluuiarily  talcen 
upon  himself  to  be  sponsor  to  the  learned  lord^'s  discourse,  and 
he  must  bear  the  consequences.  The  pamphlet  is  chnsieiied 
Lyndhurst-Wellington.  The  speeches  are  sold  together,  at 
Ws,  per  hundred,  for  distribution,  or  2^.  W.  per  dozen ;  and 
his  grace  may  rest  assured,  that  those  who  read  them  will,  at 
they  are  justified  in  doing,  hold  them  to  be  of  joint  and  cc]tial 
authority.  We  shall  examine  the  contents  of  the  learned  lord^9 
speech  with  that  freedom  to  which  all  public  documenu  an- 
open,  and  we  shall  not  scruple  to  avow  any  impressiauA  thai 
we  think  fairly  derivable  from  it*  By  the  manner  of  its  circu- 
lation, it  has  acquired  the  character  of  a  party-mainfeslo,  rather 
than  retained  its  original  nature  of  being  the  eloquent  invcctift 
of  one  man ;  and  it  thus  leads  us  to  the  information  of  what 
the  country  may  expect  from  the  lil»erality  of  the  CoosemitiTe 
peers,  sliould  they  ever  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Lower  House* 

The  marked  characteristics  of  the  speech  of  the  nobW 
and  learned  lord  are  uncompnmiising  hostility  and  haughty 
disdain  towards  Lord  Melbourne^'s  administration.  **  Proud 
"  men!  Eminent  statesmen  !  Distinguished  and  hi*  '  !.d 
*'  rulers  !'^  he  addresses  to  them  with  the  most  wiiri^  n* 

tempt.  Towards  the  premier  himself,  be  confines  himself  m> 
deed  within  parliamentary  courtesy  (a  rule  wliich  wc  sliouU  be 
glad  to  see  more  duly  observed  in  the  House  of  Commons) ; 
but  the  repeated  reproach  of  a  careless  confidence^  and  llic 
pointed  imputation  of  l>eing  led  by  the  Radical  party*  indicne 
with  sufficient  perspicuity  the  opinion,  which  he  desired  that  Im 
hearers  and  readers  should  entertain  of  the  independence  and 
•tatesmanlike  quahfications  of  I*ord   Melbourne.     It  gavein 
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pleasure  to  observe  the  learned  lord^s  allusion  to  the  con- 
ference in  Downing  Street,  because  the  admirers  of  an  open, 
straight-forward  conduct  have  already  taken  umbrage  at  these 
meetings,  so  frequent  of  late  years.  They  betray,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  a  hesitation  respecting  the  measures  which 
they  have  to  propose,  ill  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  and 
particularly  apt  to  give  a  handle  of  malicious  insinuation  to  an 
enemy.  Such  meetings  have,  at  all  times,  been  a  resource  for  the 
minister  upon  extraordinary  occasions ;  but  they  were  used  as 
exceptions,  and  had  their  moral  effect  as  such.  The  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  proper  arena  on  which  the 
minister  of  the  crown  should  converse  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  receive  their  suggestions,  and  listen  and  reply  to 
their  arguments.  Intrigue  and  back-stair  influence  ought  to 
be  less  requisite  now,  than  in  the  ascendancy  of  a  Castlereagh, 
a  Liverpool,  or  a  Pitt.  The  true  interest  of  the  country  may  be 
pursued  without  fear  or  favour.  If  the  measure  is  honest  and 
fitting,  let  those  who  would  resist  it,  do  so  at  their  peril.  The 
Radical  leaders  depend,  more  than  any  other  men,  upon  public 
opinion  for  their  continuance  in  parliament,  and  are  far  less 
likely  to  be  factious.  If  the  minister  will  be  moderately 
diligent  in  procuring  information,  and  strictly  honest  in  the 
application  of  it  afterwards,  conferences  in  Downing  Street 
will  soon  be  more  troublesome  than  advantageous  to  him. 
Petty  interests  and  selfish  views  may  be  brought  forward  and 
eSectually  passed  in  such  conclaves,  which  would  be  un- 
attended to,  where  their  motives  would  be  less  scrupulously 
sifted. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  noble  and  learned 
lord.  How  sedulously  does  he  not  seize  any  opportunity  of 
aspersion  against  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  Even  the 
known  frankness  of  Lord  Holland  could  not  escape  his  mis- 
representation. But  we  prefer  passing  over  such  littlenesses, 
to  grapple  with  the  main  subjects  of  difl^erence  between  the 
Conservatives  and  Reformers. 

Foremost  on  this  list  is  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill.  The 
Ministers  and  the  Commons  proposed  to  re-model  the  Irish 
Corporations  in  a  manner  similar,  on  the  whole,  to  the  plan 
adopted  with  regard  to  English  municipalities.  But  the  Peers, 
with  the  fear  of  Mr.  O'Connell  before  their  eyes,  and  the  whip 
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of  Lord  Ljndhurst  upon  iheir  ^houlclers^  tick  now  leilgvt]  lh« 
scandalous  and  long-standing  corruption  of  the  boroughs,  but 
obstinately  refused  to  substitute  others  in  their  stead.  We 
quote  the  observation  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  lire  gub- 
ject*  **  There  was  to  be  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  one  p«rty 
•*  to  the  other ;  and  when  we  know  in  what  manner  the  power 
**  so  transferred  would  have  been  used,  that  it  would  h«f« 
**  greatly  added  to  the  strength  and  confidence  of  the  agi* 
**  tators  of  Ireland,  we  should,  I  think»  have  diggracefully 
'*  abandoned  our  duty,  if  we  had  not  vigorously  opposed  Uic 
*'  measure  of  the  noble  viscount.  In  doing  so,  however,  we 
**  at  the  same  lime  stated  our  willingness  to  put  an  end  to 
"  the  grievance  complained  of,  by  dissolving  the  existing  cor- 
*'  porations,  and  proposed  a  measure  for  that  purjwse,  mih 
"  the  assent  of  the  corporations  themsdces,^  Doubdei&  the 
corporations  preferred  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  Anuihtbtioii 
may  be  accepted  as  a  boon,  that  punishment  and  humiliatioo 
may  be  evaded.  But  let  us  examine  the  ground,  on  which  the 
peers  rejected  the  bill  sent  up  to  them  from  the  House  of  CoHh 
mons.  It  was  as  follows  :^Thiit  power  would  be  transfenfd 
from  the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  party  in  Ireland,  and  the 
influence  of  the  agitators  thereby  increased*  What  Ims  bom 
the  conse<)uence  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill  ?  Has  lite  powcf  of 
agitation  been  diminished  ?  Has  it  not  grown  with  the  obid' 
nacy  of  the  peers,  and  when  wijl  i(  cease  to  thrive  under  ihc 
stiadow  of  their  oppression?  Weeds  and  nettles  will  alwnys 
bpring  up  where  wholesome  plants  are  excluded.  It  is  the  law 
of  nature,  that  evil  sliould  luxuriate  where  good  shrink*  from 
the  contest.  The  majority  of  the  peers  may  be  It?d  by  moister 
influence  to  imagine,  that  a  special  law  for  re- ^  Mroce  to 

Ireland  may  be  framed  more  suited  to  iheir  lonl  ^  ^^teiiKl 
prejudices,  than  the  distribution  of  equal  justice.  But  if  llie|r 
fairly  put  the  question  at  issue,  if  the  exclusively  Protc«taOt 
corporations  of  Ireland  should  outlive  their  own,  we  shall  aa?« 
with  all  deference  for  their  lordships,  that  theirpvn  wiU|  «od 
ought  to,  go  first- 

The  same  specious  reasoning  pervades  tlic  JircaUr  piif  €f 
the  noble  and  learned  ]ord*s  remarks  upon  ihe  diircrcni  bilK 
which  he   undertakes  to  dissect.     In  spile  of  *         '  iif 

opinion  upon  the  Piiwinerji"  Cownsil  Bill,  lie  .la 
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his  judgment,  when  mercy  is  to  be  withheld,  and  by  depriving 
prisoners^  counsel  of  the  right  of  reply,  he  has  robbed  justice  of 
its  divine  attribute.  In  the  County  Elections  Bill,  the  Hmita* 
lion  of  polling  to  one  day  was  refused  ;  we  presume,  in  order 
to  give  more  time  to  the  peers  to  force  up,  by  their  agents, 
unwilling  and  reluctant  voters.  We  shall  omit  any  special 
notice  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  Bill — of  the  annual  resistance  to  the  Jewish 
Disabilities  Bill,  of  the  Stafford  Disfranchisement  Bill,  and  of 
those  alterations  of  the  Municipal  Act  Amendment  Bill,  which 
caused  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  have  we 
space  for  any  remarks  upon  their  conduct  in  reference  to 
certain  private  bills.  There  is  one  tone  of  colouring  through- 
out — the  same  design  is  visible  in  all  they  do— hostility  to 
popular  rights,  resistance  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  defiance  to 
the  chosen  ministers  of  the  people.  Hence  this  necessity  for 
<'  consolation,  that  whatever  be  the  disposition  of  the  noble 
**  viscount,  he  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  pull  down  the 
**  pillars  of  the  building,  and  involve  the  whole  in  his  ruin.'' 
Such  are  the  words  of  the  learned  baron,  but  are  such  really 
the  sentiments  of  himself  and  those  on  ^'  his  side  of  the  House.''' 
Do  they,  in  truth,  suspect  any  such  disposition  in  the  premier, 
as  that  which  is  thus  imputed  to  him  ?  We  say  frankly  and 
without  reserve,  that  we  believe  the  imputation  to  be  a  wilful 
public  calumny.  It  is  an  invention,  by  which  they  seek  to  lift 
themselves  into  the  places  from  which  they  would  exclude  the 
noble  viscount  and  his  colleagues,  that  they  may  adopt  their 
measures,  and  enjoy  their  power  and  emoluments.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  prejudice,  by  slander^  the  leaders  of  the  reform 
party,  and  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  those  who 
have  been  endeavouring  to  serve  them  faithfully.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  deliberate  object  of  the  representatives  of  the 
aristocracy  of  England.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  that  part 
of  our  subject,  wherein  we  undertook  to  indicate  the  path,  by 
which  their  designs  might  be  frustrated,  and  the  present 
leaders  be  maintained  to  superintend  the  reform  of  our  own. 
institutions,  and  to  give  a  moral  assistance  to  other  nations 
engaged  in  the  same  virtuous  work. 

For  this,  the  union  of  Reformers  is  the  one  thing  needful 
But  the  cement  must  be  of  diu-able  materials,  and  such  as  will 
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rather  harden  with  time,  than  split  in  the  sun  of  prosperity,  or 
fall  to  pieces  before  the  rude  blast  of  misfortune.    It  must  be 
an  union  cemented  by   principle.     How  then,   shall  thb  be 
effected  ?    We  see  but  little  difficulty  in  the  way.     Have  not 
the  Radicals  always  replied   to  their  adversaries,   when  re- 
proached by  them  of  desiring  organic  change  as  an  end,  rather 
than  a  means,  that  the  accusation  was  malicious  and  unfounded? 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  certain  Reformers  who  contem- 
plate an  abstract   liberty,  inconsistent   with   our  insUtutions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Radicals  are  too  sensible  and  too  wise  to . 
indulge  in  such  profitless  abstractions.  They  are  men,  eminently, 
of  matter  of  fact.     Many  of  them  look  upon  the  remedy  of 
abuses  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.     They  are  mostly 
men  of  the  people,  who,  having  sprung  from  that  class,  are 
unable  to  get  rid  of  early  associations,  and  are  ever  striving  to 
work  their  way  up  to  something  higher.     Such  men  can  have 
no  interest  in  organic  change  and  revolution,  except  when  con- 
sidered as  stepping  stones  to  power  and  its  contingencies.  The 
province  of  the  Radicals  is  not  only  inherently  of  this  world, 
but  their  specific  function  is,  for  the  remedy  of  its  abuses,  or, 
the  destruction   of  its   establishments.      Their   opinions  will 
generally  reflect,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  wishes  of  the  oom- 
niunity,  tlian  all  the  speeches  at  Conservative  or  Whig  dinners. 
When  the  Radicals  take  upon  themselves  to  hold  up  organic 
change  as  a  necessary  alternative,  they  express  rather  the  wishes 
of  others  than  their  own.     To  allay  the  cause,  is  the  only  sure 
way,  in  political  or  physical  pathology,  of  repressing  the  svmp- 
toms  of  disorder.    Let  this  be  done,  and  how  suddenly  will  the 
premium  upon  radicalism  descend.     We  are  not  the  enemies  of 
Radicals  any  more  than  we  arc  the  enemies  of  medicine.     Let 
an  adequate  corrective  be  applied  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
the  occupation  both  of  Agitator  and  Radical  will  disappear, 
because  it  will  be  no  longer  profitable.     At  present,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Peers  might  be  said  to  carry  the  begging  box  of 
the  tribute,  and  pay  the  wages  of  Radicalism  in  England.     If 
llicy  ceased  to  interrupt  the  gradual  progress  of*iuiprovement, 
within  two  years  the  money  would  cease  to  rattle  in  the  box, 
and  Peerage   Reform   would  be,  as  a  cry  in  the  desert.     But 
since  we  shall  have  to  wail,  for  some  little  time  at  least,  for 
such  a  consummation,  we  must  iJ;o  on  with  our  discussion  of  the 
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best  and   safest  way   of  bringing  it  about,    as  speedily   as 
possible. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Radi- 
cal party  sincerely  desire   organic  change,  as  a  means,  and  not 
as  an  end.     We  have  yet  seen  no  reason  to  distrust  their  words. 
They  are  yet  a  long  way  from   witnessing  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose,  which  has  long  been  the  aim  of  their  political 
struggle.      Is  the  church  reformed  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
man  of  common  sense  and  honesty  ?  Are  not  pluralities  nearly 
as  rife  as  ever  ?     Are  the  working  clergy  better  paid  than  they 
were  ?  As  we  pointed  out,  in  our  last  number,  a  very  feasible, 
and  to  our  apprehension   unexceptionable,  plan  for  removing 
these  grievances,  we  shall  not  dwell  more  upon  this  topic.    Has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  protect  voters  from  corruption  and 
intimidation,  especially  the  latter,   which  is  more  open,  and 
therefore  more  accessible  ?    Can  no  oath  be  devised,  by  which 
the  wealthy  landlord  or  merchant,  or  opulent  citizen,  can  be 
intimidated  in  their  turn,  from  oppressing  their  poorer  depend* 
ants?  Much  as,  upon  principle,  we  object  to  the  administration 
of  oaths,  still  our  objection  is  diminished,  as  the  persons,  who 
are  to  take  them,   rise  in  the  scale  of  society.      There  is  less 
danger,  that  familiarity  with  them  may  introduce  a  general  con* 
tempt  for  religion.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  **  book*^  handed 
over  at  the  polling  booth  to  every  landlord  against  whom  the 
agent  of  the  opposite  party  entertained  suspicion  of  using  un- 
due influence  over  his  tenants,  and  those  whom  he  employs. 
The  odium  would  be  thus  removed  from  him  who  receives,  to 
him  who  does  not  scruple  to  give  the  bribe.    Oppression  should 
be  stopped  nearer  to  the  source  than  it  is  effected,  or  sought  to 
be  effected,  at  present.     Should  it  be  objected  to  this  proposi^ 
tion,  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  consent  to  such  a  bill, 
our  reply  is,  that  the  peers  must  soon  give  their  assent  to  it,  if 
it  is  brought  forward,  with  the  authority  of  the  government  on 
behalf  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  hesitation  of  the  ministers,  on  such  points  as  these, 
which  has  prevented  that  cordiality  between  the  people  and 
the  ministers,  which  the  Tories  misname  reaction.  The  people 
of  England  hate  their  fetters,  and  dislike  their  oppressors,  as 
fervently  as  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Reforn>  Bill ;  but  their 
confidence  is  shaken  in  those  who  passed  that  bill,  because 
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ihey  appear  to  have  haltec!  on  iheir  way.  We  look  uporiTI 
Ballot— if  not  as  an  organic  change,  as  a  certain  preliKle  to 
one,  and  are  op]x>sed  to  it.  But  it  is  with  the  BaDot  a3  with 
Peerage  Reform.  To  oppose  either  will  be  fruitless^  if  inti* 
{nidation  and  illiberality  arc  not  otherwise  checked. 

We  had  concluded  the  preceding  remarks,  when  a  contcnifl 
porary  periodical,  deservedly  possessing  much  weight  with  th 
liberal  party,  was  put  into  our  hands.  We  turned  wiili 
curiosity  to  its  opinions  on  the  reform  of  the  Lords,  nnd  weivj 
greatly  disappointed  by  finding  the  question  of  a  creation  of 
]ifc-peers  seriously  discussed.  It  is  not  the  power,  but  the  wiltf 
of  the  king,  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords,  that  we  doubt. 
We  are  far  from  advising  such  an  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
though  the  annihilation  endure  but  for  a  season*  If  the  obdu* 
rate  infatuation  and  haughty  selfishness  of  the  majority  of  tlmt 
body  persist  in  obstructing  reform.  Englishmen  will  know  how 
to  deal  with  them  according  to  their  prerogative  of  the  pcopkv 
in  such  cases.  This  is  no  vain  nienace.  It  is  ft  contingency 
quite  within  possibility,  and  assumes  no  extraordinary  duraticH 
of  time  or  patience*  But  very  little  do  the  peers  care  for  ihi- 
power  of  the  king,  to  abate  this  means  of  doing  miscliief. 
Who  is  sure  that  His  Majesty  may  not  be  sutficiently  ilKadviM^ 
to  take,  at  present,  the  name  view  of  public  qUcMions  as  ihcir 
lordships?  Into  which  conclave  is  public  opinion  likely  to 
find  the  more  ready  entrance  ?  Into  the  purlieus  of  the  court, 
or  among  the  benches  of  the  peers?  The  Intler  walk  in  th| 
streets  unattended,  and  arc  compelled  to  judge  for  themsclvcfl 
of  what  they  see  and  hear*  But  the  shouts  of  the  people  iDfty  be 
interpreted  to  the  royal  ear  by  heartlessand  interested  f 
in  the  way  most  convenient  to  their  purpose,  nnd 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  warning  was  intendtiJ 

There  is  very  little  room  to  doubt  that  a  cli  j  wiU  i.e 

speedily  tried.      This  is  the  constitutional  ji  ig,      I*et 

then  the  ministers  make  their  appeal  to  the  peciple  with  dean 
hands.  Let  there  be  no  suspicion  of  intrigue.  Let  all  be 
above-board.  The  Eiiglish  are  a  ftank  nation,  perhaps  loo 
bluot  and  open,  frequently,  for  the  courtesies  of  Ufe,  But  can- 
dour finds  sympathy  Willi  thcnit  while  tortuou*  i  ' 
to  fail.     If  the  wavs  of  the  ad tninist ration  are  cn 
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gible,  inclining  neither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  not  courting 
Lords,  or  fawning  on  Radicals,  we  have  seen,  as  yet,  no  cause 
for  distrust,  that  the  independent  constituencies  will  repay  such 
honesty  with  their  unbounded  confidence.  Revolution  has 
shown  itself  abroad  in  too  appalling  a  fcMin  for  any  party,  whose 
watch-word  is  change,  to  find  favour  in  this  country.  The 
very  idea  of  their  rule  is  enough  to  alarm  every  man  possessed 
of  any  thing  to  lose.  Such  principles  must  be  unequivo- 
cally denounced,  and  the  alliance  of  those  who  acknowledge 
them,  can  only  be  accepted  on  terms  frankly  explained,  and 
clearly  understood. 

If  we  do  not  entirely  mistake  the  feelings  of  our  countrymen, 
it  is  far  from  being  necessary,  that  tlie  candidates  for  the  popu- 
lous constituencies  should  pledge  themselves  to  extreme  mea^ 
sures.  They  have  frequently  created  a  false  appetite  in  the 
voters  for  a  time  by  highly  seasoned  promises.  But  what  has 
generally  been  the  consequence  of  this  indiscretion  ? — That 
liberal  men,  entertaining  sounder  principles,  and  less  disposed 
to  gambling  in  such  matters,  have  separated  from  them  the 
more  respectable,  better  educated,  and  wealthier  portion  of  the 
electors.  By  the  aid  of  a  division  created  in  this  manner,  a 
Conservative  Candidate  has  frequently  succeeded.  Should  the 
country  entertain  the  opinion,  whenever  the  dissolution  shall 
take  place,  that  the  question  at  issue  is,  if  Peerage  Reform 
and  the  Ballot  shall  be  carried  in  the  next  House  of  Com-^ 
mons,  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  affirming,  that 
those  who  are  opposed  to  those  changes,  will  find  themselves 
in  a  large  majority.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  is 
understood  to  be,  whether  the  country  is,  or  is  not  satisfied^ 
with  the  present  Administration,  honestly  reforming  abuses^ 
in  preference  to  a  Conservative  and  Conforming  Ministry,  we 
are  equally  confident  that  the  Peers  will  find  the  numbers  of 
the  true  Reformers  greatly  increased  after  the  next  election. 

What  has  the  Radical  party  to  gain  by  causing  disuniott 
now,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  among  Reformers?  Would 
the  Tories  do  more  for  the  conciliation  of  Ireland,  the  settled- 
men  t  of  the  Spanish  question  on  a  liberal  principle,  the  cement- 
ing of  the  French  alliance,  so  indispensable  for  the  protection 
of  liberal  principles  every  where,  or  the  restoration  of  Poland 
as  a  barrier  against  Rusuan  encroachment  and  a  future  warning 
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to  all  tyrants,  than  the  Whigs  are  willing  to  do,  if  the  people 
will  but  give  them  the  power  ?  Would  the  Conservatives  yield 
to  the  Radicals  any  of  those  questions,  of  which  they  appear 
so  enamoured  ?  If  then  the  Ballot,  triennial  Parliaments, 
Peerage  Reform  are  removed  at  an  equal  distance  from  their 
grasp  under  a  Conservative  and  under  a  Whig  administration, 
why  should  they  not  ask  themselves,  under  which  ministry  the 
most  substantial  benefits  may  be  acquired  for '  the  country  ? 
The  disunion  of  the  Liberals  is  the  triumph  of  the  Peers.  In 
order  to  apply  a  constitutional  force  upon  the  understandings 
of  their  lordships,  let  every  man  be  considered  a  friend,  who 
will  increase  the  majority  of  adherents  to  the  present  ministry. 
In  that  case,  measures  may  be  successfully  tried  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  would  gradually  awaken  the  country  to  a 
sense  of  its  danger. 

The  first  stopping  of  the  supplies,  backed  by  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  one  hundred,  would  make  every  man 
from  the  Exchange  to  Caithness  reflect  upon  the  probable  issue 
of  a  contest  between  the  Peers  and  the  People.  If  this  be  true, 
why  will  not  the  Radicals  assist,  and  on  phinciple  assist  the 
Constitutional  Liberals  ?  Would  their  constituents  object  to 
them,  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  true  liberty, 
if  they  pointed  out  the  practical  way  by  which  they  were 
seeking  to  obtain  it  ? 

Our  difference  from  Mr.  H.  Bulwer,  is  briefly  this — he 
would  have  "open  questions" — we  would  have  none.  The 
cabinet  should  be  decided,  compact,  and  indivisible,  on  all 
constitutional  questions.  Peerage  Reform  is  so  essentially. 
The  ballot  would  inevitably  lead  to  interference  with  the 
institutions.  If  the  Radicals  bring  forward  in  parliament 
their  favourite  (jucstions  (and  why  should  they  not) .''  lot 
them  be  fearlessly  opposed  by  the  administration  ;  should  the 
Radicals,  on  that  account,  stand  aloof  from  the  Whigs,  or  the 
Whigs  from  the  Uatlicals,  at  the  elections,  who  is  the 
conmion  enemy  of  both  ?  Is  it  not  the  Reformer,  who,  with 
reform  on  his  tongue,  holds  Conservatism  in  his  heart — who 
can  insult  Ireland  in  her  religion,  her  blood,  and  her  language  ? 
What  reform  can  come  with  a  healing  quality  from  a  parly, 
which  approves  such  expressions  as  those  just  cited  ?  What 
confidence  can  ever  be  reposed  in  a  reforming  majority  of  ihc 
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House  of  Commons,  allied  with  the  present  leaders  of  the  anti- 
reforming  majority  in  the  House  of  Peers  ?  Is  it  necessary 
that  this  administration  should  leave  constitutional  questions  as 
**  open  questions,^  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  party, 
which  has  partly  declared  that  organic  change  is  considered  as 
a  means  of  improvement,  and  not  as  a  consummation,  desirable 
for  itself?  The  political  opinions  of  persons  holding  sub- 
ordinate offices,  were  always  held  by  the  Tories  as  the  test  of 
their  fitness  for  employment.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  talent 
and  character  more  generally  considered,  connections  and 
politics  less.  The  Reform  Bill  should  be  the  means  of  working 
out  honest  purposes  by  honest  conduct.  The  Whigs  have  not 
yet  fairly  and  manfully  tried  the  experiment.  Connection  was 
far  too  much  looked  to  by  them,  when  they  came  into  power. 
It  blighted  confidence,  before  it  had  time  to  mature  itself. 

The  tendency  and  inclination  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  pamphlet  leans 
to  the  conclusion,  that  constitutional  changes  are  necessary. 
We  hold  an  opinion  the  reverse  of  this.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion among  the  higher  class  is  extremely  deficient  It  is  dis- 
graceful to  the  nation  and  to  themselves.  Knowledge  is  power, 
and  respect  to  a  legislative  body  can  now  only  be  secured  by 
superior  wisdom  and  legislative  disinterestedness.  Let  the 
Peers  look  to  this  themselves.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  insti- 
tutions, but  in  society.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  at 
present  constituted,  may  continue,  beyond  our  time,  to 
diffuse  blessings  at  home  and  encourage  liberty,  even  to  the 
confines  of  Siberia.  But  the  pride  of  the  few  cannot  annul  the 
liberality  of  the  many.  The  Lords  may  remain  a  co-ordinate 
estate,  if  they  advance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  should 
they  listen  with  complacency  to  the  voice  of  interested  flattery, 
and  suppose  that  they  hear  the  echo  of  reaction  in  the  hollow 
applause  of  their  own  cheers,  they  must  soon  be,  what  they  then 
ought  to  be — nothing.  But  let  this  come  from  the  people,  and 
not  from  the  ministers. 
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VOL.  III. — n"  VI.  S  S 


Army,  the  French,  discontented  and 
mutinous,  559 — could  only  have  been 
kept  in  order  by  Soult,  560. 

Association  Beige,  a  patriotic  Club,  11. 

Austrian  dynasty  in  Spain,  514. 


B. 


Bagot,  Sit  Charles,  Ambassador  in 
Brussels,  15. 

Ballot,  proposed  to  make  the,  an  open 
quesUon,  604 — objected  to,  616. 

Bande  Noire,  speculators  who  destroyed 
the  Ch&teaux  in  France,  881. 

Barrot,  Odillon,  leader  of  the  Monar- 
chical Opposition,  182,  186^-de8crip- 
tion  of,  by  TVmoii,  188— his  prospects, 
189. 

Basedow,  his  educational  reforms  in  Ger- 
many, 666 — attacked  by  the  clergy, 
people,  and  governments,  570 — ^now 
adopted  in  Prussia,  571 — adopted  al- 
most throughout  the  Continent,  572. 

Belgium,  1 — probable  future  fate  of,  ib. — 
incompleteness  of  the  national  feeling 
in,  2— fiiults  in  its  government,  ib. — 
republican  Regency  of,  ib. — opposing 
principles  in,  8,  4 — character  of  the 
men  produced  by  the  revolution,  5-^ 
causes  of  her  present  conservative 
and  anti-republican  opinions,  7 — 
character  of  her  Constitution,  ib. — 


1KI>EX. 


errors  prevalent  in  Europe  respecting, 
f6.— ^rt»union  with  Holland  impoi4il)lt% 
!> — junction  with  France  never  popu- 
lar, 10— a  French  and  not  a  Belgian 
project,  lA.^liheral  institution's  of  the 
monarchy^  11— advantages  gained  by 
ISclgium  through  her  union  with 
France,!  A,— interested  in  allying  her- 
self with  rVussia,  and  the  iFimaller 
German  Sutra,  12— Utligion  of,  ib. — 
whnt  she  has  gainrd  by  her  early 
ftirugglcBj  15— coirimercial  situation 
and  prospects  of,  Id — favourabkeoin- 
inerc'ial  position,  18,  14* — comrnercial 
treatieet  possible  with  North  and  South 
Americii,  Norway,  Df  nmark,  Prussia, 
ilui^sb,  Austria,  and  the  Ilanse  Towns 
^ih, — not  with  England  atid  France, 
20 — terms  oji  whicli  such  a  treaty  with 
England  must  rest,  20,  21 --products 
©f  Belgium  subject  to  duty  in  Franci?, 
21 — actual  situation  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  in,  21,  22,  23— state  of 
morals,  23. 

Bell,  Me«srs.  &  Co.,  defeat  the  projects 
of  Russia  in  the  Danube,  '^^2. 

Benefices,  Parochial,  totiiJ  net  income  of, 
20^,  number  value,  and  description 
of,  22G  to  231. 

Btalolenka,  Krukowiecki  defeau  Iko 
Russians  at,  79. 

Bills  mutilated  or  rejected  by  the  Lorda, 
613, 

Bishops,  their  incomes  a*  proposed  by 
the  Commissioners,  2H — translations, 
iL — irregiUarity  of,  in  discharge  of 
dtoce&an  fuDCtious^  215 — patronage 
of^  216 — Nepotism  of,  217 — power 
over  the  clergy,  219,  220. 

Bles«ington,  Lady,  her  novels,  502 — ^re- 
ligious  tone  of  her  novels,  d05, 

Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain,  514. 

Bourgeoisie  of  France  have  become  po*- 
sesBore  of  the  soil,  378— invest  ihetr 
saving  in  land,  3S2. 

Bouiinieff;  M.  de,  his  official  Note,  316. 

British  AsAOciatJon,  3ti2— its  effect,  363 
— organization  of,  3(i'l — ^should  notdi> 
rect  its  proceedings  exclusively  to  its 
scientific  members,  i^.— conditions  of 
eligibility  into,  3G5 — its  division  tnto 
aeciianay  367— objections  to  iu  Coundl, 
Ift. — cloes  not  work  as  well  fts  it  might, 
3t»9 — discussions  of,  two*fold,  16. — 
defects  of  its  arrangements,  370— bad 
taste  of  some  of  its  members,  37 i. 

Brusarlft,  heroic  defence  of,  2— riots  in 
April  183i  At,  and  destruction  of, 
Orange  property,  9. 


BulwcT,  Mr.  E.  f      t:^ 
the  Lftdtf  Nu^ 

ri-  ■  lu- 

vifw,  i^i — Uii  li>  ift 

IroquoiK,  485-^Jii).  u- 

tdfijuieu  xind  '  u'» 

of  novi'l  wri  hy 

persons  aboui  — 

criticitims  on  I  'us 

Pompei,    41*-  m* 

ments,  495 — hi*  Uicuxi,  iyfet — coitipa* 
rison  between  Mr.  Bulwer  and  Lady 
Morgan,  499. 

Bulwer,   H.,  his  namphlrt  on  Pc6t9iK9 
Reform,  (i(»4— nipjwtnt  torn;  of,f  ^ 
tcnileiicy  of,  <JI£*. 

Burv,  L;i<Iv  Charlotte.  Inr  novfli.  . 


C 

Callcott,  Mrs.,  hrr  Essay*  oil  tti<* 

tory  of  Painting,  150, 
Cameron,   31  r.,  bis  rt-])ort  tin  JudMaJ 

establishments  »nd  procedure  tit  C«j> 

Ion,  an  ad ntirabte  production,  437. 
Canterac,  General,  killed,  SS5» 
Cardero,  Lieutenant,  daring  attempt  of, 

53i~9ucee88  of,  535. 
Carlos,   Don,  de   Borbon,  Ut^nd   of  tV 

Apostolical  faction,  142 — ha^  no  rigtrt 

to    the   Ibrone,   r'A.— why   pfipiilir  ia 

Navarre,  14^ — repneactitrd  aaAchivil* 

rous  character,  517. 
Catherine  II.,  Empress  of  Itiiaiia.    Vm 

of  her  favouriteB,  45(y. 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churrlic«,  5H 

amount  of  their  inconnc,  2|3 — tuoti 

them,  213, 
Cntholictsni,  Roman,  almost  uniferad  ifi 

Belgium,  12. 
Chamber  of  Peers  tn  Spain  mint  te 

elective,  548. 
Chamber*,  French,  »?'      '         '         t  m 

in,  181,  l«2— sprul  .-. 

Charlemapfx-    hi*,   u  .-.uu» 

bard-s,  .^  27 — liia 

policy,  U  :ic€C«Hr, . 

Louis,  2U. 
CharteK  IL,   Kin^,  infttm^ta  intri^r^* 

04 — diNTi  '"     relntioti  to    Loma 

XIV.,  1^  ion,l»<J — intcrtirw 

with  Tthi,  .^ ,    .'. 
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Char1e#^V.,  opposed  by  the  Deputies  in 
tJie  Cortes  of  Valladolid,  530— ba- 
nished the  Deputies  of  Salamanca, 
531. 

Chftteaux,  French,  sold  for  their  mate- 
rials, 380. 

Chlopicki,  Gen.,  named  Director,  74— 
resigns,  75 — wounded,  80. 

Chokier,  de,  Regent  of  Belgium,  5. 

Church,  the  Established,  Government 
Reporu  upon,  201 — reform  of,  202 — 
invectives  against,  202,  203 — com- 
plaints against,  203 — insufficient  re- 
medies proposed,  ib. — revenues  of, 
205— appropriation  of  the  surplus, 
206— effect  and  value  of,  221,  222— 
the  Church  lawful,  224,  225. 

Church,  Established,  none  formally  re- 
cognised in  Belgium,  13. 

Church  accommodation,  insufficiency  of, 
203  to  210 — proposed  means  for  reme- 
dying, inadequate,  211. 

Clergy,  the  national  Clergy  in  Belgium, 
how  paid,  13. 

Clergy,  conduct  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne towards,  26,  27— ^adual  rise 
of,  28.  29 — condition  of,  in  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  30  to  S4— investiture 
of,  35,  36,  87. 

Cobden,  Mr.,  author  of  Russia,  by  a  Man- 
chester Manufacturer,  447— circula- 
tion of  his  pamphlet,  448 — assisted  by 
the  Muscovite  chancelierie,  449 — errors 
respecting  the  comparative  value  of 
Russian  and  Turkish  trade,  458 — in- 
consistencies, 462,  463— fialse  stole- 
ments  respecting  Poland,  468, 469. 

Conferences  in  Downing  Street  objected 
to,  611. 

Constantine  of  Russia,  his  tyranny,  61, 
62 — his  spies,  62  noie, — his  escape, 
64 — receives  the  Polish  deputation, 
71 — retreats,  72 — error  of  not  detain- 
ing him  prisoner  of  war,  ib. 

Constitution  of  1812  proclaimed  in  An- 
dalusia, 541— contains  the  legal  cor- 
rective of  its  own  deficiencies,  547. 

Consuls,  our  in  the  Levant,  should  have 
diplomatic  training,  821— few  of  them 
equal  to  the  duties  of  their  situation, 
ib. — character  of  many  of  them,  323 — 
our  Eastern  Consuls  generally  aliens, 
,7,. — a  Consul  Gencralrequired on  the 
coast  of  Caramania,  329. 

Convents,  suppression  of  in  Spain,  134 — 
a  bad  measure,  135. 

Cortes,  the  National  Assembly  of  Spain, 
existed  under  that  name  in  the  ninth 
century,  114 — attempts  of  the  Kings 
to  abolish,  115— Cortes  of  1812,  their 
error,  116— Cones  of  1W9,  their  er- 


ror, 117 — power  of  in  Spain,  524— 
exercised  the  right  of  the  royal  inves- 
titure up  to  1475,  525 — ^had  power  to 
modify  or  annul  the  last  will  of  their 
Kings  as  to  the  choice  of  Regents,  526 
— composition  of,  527 — does  not  in- 
clude the  Nobles  and  Clergy,  528 — ro 
infiuence  of  the  higher  clasaes  recog- 
nised by,  531. 

Coses,  to  be  made  a  means  of  ptmishing 
dishonest  litigants,  413 — why  suitors 
pay  costs,  435— ought  not  to  be  cast 
upon  honest  suitors,  436. 

Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction,  400 — in- 
efficiency of  most  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  proposed  and  re- 
jected on  this  subject^  401 — would 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  cheap, 
effective,  and  expeditious  justice,  403 
— such  courts  already  existing,  408 — 
Sir  R.  Peel's  statement  respecting, 
409 — plan  for  the  establishment  of, 
410 — plan  of  procedure  in,t6. — advan- 
tages to  be  jgained  by,  in  pleading,  415 
— extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  438 — 
supposed  degrading  effects  upoti  the 
legal  profession,  444  —  probable  ex- 
pense of  the  system  recommended, 
445 — would  be  cheerfidly  borne  by  the 
public,  446. 

Credit,  effect  on  of  cheap  law,  406— Ser- 
jeant Talfourd*s  views  respecting,  407 
— Lord  Ellenborough's,  ib. 

Crosville,  pauperism  and  profiigacy  of 
392. 

Crusade  of  Frederick  IL,  26,  52,  56— 
not  popular  in  Europe,  53. 

Cyprus,  diplomatic  and  commercial  value 
of  to  England,  325,  327 — ^military  and 
naval  advantages  of,  330,  331— the 
possession  of  immensely  important  to 
England,  331. 

Czartorvski,  Prince,  his  Mission  to  Con- 
stantine, 71 — President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  75 — Speech  at 
the  Literary  Association  of  the  Frienda 
of  Poland,  89. 


~    D. 

Danube,  attempt  of  Russia  to  close 
the  mouihs  of,  446,  451 — defeated  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Anderson,  452. 

Delay,  a  great  object  with  maid  fide 
suitors,  422. 

Dembinski,  General,  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Polish  army,  86. 


DcrvUbesiu  Persia,  their  character,  S38, 

339. 
Ditlerot,  Ills  Lcttrt'  sar  les  avcuglca  mig-lit 

have  been  coiiuiilted  with  advantage  by 

the  **  Autbor  of  Pclhain,"  496. 
Diebitcli,  Miirsh;il,  coinmunder-iii-cbief 

against  the  Poles,  75 — bis  force,  fh, — 

defeated   at   Grochow,    81,  82  ~  hi» 

brutality.  83— liis  death,  80. 
Diplomacy,  inefiicieiiey  of  our  Eastern, 

319. 
Doctrinaires,  tbeir  party,  196* 
Donadio,   Conde,  hii    deatb^   540 — hi» 

apostacy,  541. 
Drnguemans   in   the    East  all   sold   to 

llu&sia,  322. 
Dumouriez,  General ^  bis  letter  to   the 

Convention,  respecting  union  of  Bel- 

gium  with  France,  10, 
Dupin,  bi<3  character,    191  —  \m  pre- 

Hdencyof  the  chamber,  isri^lir^crip- 

tion  of  him  by  Tiraoii^  it. 
Dutch  would  not  consent  lu  a  re-utu<iti 

with  Belgium,  9, 


K. 

EoiNBuaofi  Review,  i  t«  pi  an  of  Peerage 
Reform,  016. 

Education,  change  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  in  England^  564^former  state 
of  in  Germany,  5  tid— plans  of  Basedow, 
5tf7 — in  Prussia,  671 — in  Germany, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  572 — ^no  national 
education  in  England,  576^ — Etigliah 
popular  education  misicrably  bad,  579 
— m  as  low  a  state  ns  it  is  possible 
to  be,  590  —  managed  through  the 
Treasury,  593 — should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  State »  599 — pruposal 
for  a  Board  of  Education,  600 — Par* 
liamentary  committees  on,  601. 

Eifliautt  of  Persia,  a  collection  of  Nomade 
tribes,  352  —  antiquity  and  on^n  of 
the  Koords,  353  —  fond  of  military 
display,  354 — noted  thieves,  855  — 
Eettauu  of  Arab  origin,  356 — Eeliauts 
of  Turkish  origin,  357 — rude  and  in- 
dependent, 358  —  migrations  of  the, 
3dO. 

Election,  system  of,  in  Spain,  139, 

Empire,  Germ.'mic,  state  of  the  nobility 
in  the,  31,  32,  33— tenure  of  land,  81 
^JirichHag,  or  Diet,  31,  32,  53,  34 — 
tinn  of  the  enipirCt  3 J, 


England,  ii  i 

gian  rt 

to   be    t--«  ii.i 
diplomatic  agents  of  in   •  — 

obstacles  to  a  fmtnd  ny  m* 

mercial  intercourse  U'twcrn  tmiKU 
and  Uelgium,  17 — conduct  fownnl* 
Louis  XIV.,  S9. 

Engraving  in  Enirland.  160. 

Estates,   great    i   *  ♦        '-     »', 
Enirlnnd  ol   : 
tialiy  restored 

the  restoration,  379<^M]id  tn  England 
witliout  difficulty,  SRft  —  rut  up  in 
France  by  the  syKf.  uut^,  332 

— sold  in  very  sm 

n  -,  39  —  »by  nr%rr 

ettc-..._  .:-  o ikiv.  40. 


¥, 


FARMtNa  bad  in  Frunce,  393— ^yitcai  III 
some  parts  of  France,  395^»roprr 
sise  of  H  fHrai  for  France,  39(S, 

FlanderR,  burgh  en*  of,  defeated  the 
chivalry  of  France,  10. 

FruTK  -  ;  .  i.n  -....-^^^.^r  -r  Belgium 
^  '  ring  ilie 

h>  ;^  '-''Igiantdo 

not  desire  re-aiinexutioo  to,  JO — c<?il- 
mercial  relations  hiMifrern  Reti*fuiii 
and  France,  17 — t*  oi 

property  in,  37fi—  d* 

ture.on  asmnl'  of 

Young's  opiti  i>- 

neous,  378 — lI  on 

of  1759  on  property  in,  i^, 

French  not  popular  in  Bdgiuiu,  10^ 
tlicir  influence  dreudedf  ib, — offiuivs 
in  the  Belgian  service,  ifr. 

French r  political  aituatiofi  of  ih«  people, 
16a 

Freydurick,  a  Gertiuin  tuai  ut  iL»*  thir* 
teenth  centtir  nd 

history »  24,  2.  •/'• 

(^  gurrttf  25-=hu  4»|>iui4>tt»  ou  iru^ious 
sub^'eots,  57,  ke. 

Fuseli,  as  crttio  at>d  p«&citrr^  152. 


4 


Galuno,  1 

7. 

Cremian  ^y 

<'iM 

tlu'   Rrl 
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Oervinus,  Professor,  his  view  respecting 
Freydaiick,  26,  note. 

Client,  cotton  manufacturers  of,  attached 
to  the  Orange  cause,  9. 

Glebe  houses,  want  of,  207  —  plan  for 
restoring  and  maintaining,  207. 

Gore,  Mrs.,  her  novels,  508. 

Grimm,  James,  his  opinion  respecting 
Freydanck,  25. 

Grimm,  V^illiam,  Editor  of  Freydanck, 
his  opinion  respecting  the  author,  25 
— opposed  to  Gervinus,  26. 

Grochow,  battle  of,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82. 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  84. 

Guizot,  leader  of  tlie  Doctrinaires,  196 
— minister,  197  —  his  tactics,  ib,  — 
opinions,  198 — his  eclectism,  ib, — des- 
pises the  Chambers,  5&Q — his  difficult 
position,  557 — has  no  sympathy  with 
England  since  the  reform,  561. 

Guyot  dc  Provins,  25. 


H. 


Hall,  Captain,  views  of  litigation  in 
America,  404. 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  poisoned 
by  her  husband,  95,  96. 

Henry  Guelph,  of  Brunswick,  sumamed 
the  Lion :  his  disobedience  to  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa,  33 — his  ruin,  ib, 

Hohenstaufen,  Frederic  of,  41,  42  — 
Frederic  II.,  26,  43,  &c. — his  cha- 
racter, 57— Henry,  of,  41,  43— Philip, 
of,  44,  46,  47— Beatrix,  of,  47— Con- 
radin,  of,  57  —  Geschichte  der,  by 
Frederic  von  Raumer,  42. 

Holland,  colonial  trade  of^  regpretted  by 
some  Belgians,  9 — Louis  XIV.,  war 
with,  92,  &c. 

Hume,  David,  his  criticism  on  English 
authors,  97. 


Inconsistent  answers,  objections  to  de- 
fendants' pleading,  401. 

Investiture,  under  the  German  empire, 
35. 

Investments,  insufficient  in  France,  394. 


Ireland,  262— what  she  is,  263— why  she 
has  Bot  been  reclaimed,  ib. — her  case 
at  last  set  upon  its  right  footing,  265 
— what  she  has  a  right  to  know,  ib, — 
how  she  has  been  dealt  with,  266 — 
Ireland  always  in  the  wron^,  267 — 
danger  were  she  not  united  with  Eng- 
land, 268  —  religious  question,  269— 
had  the  Union  been  deferred  till  the 

f>re8ent^  period,  what  conditions  Ire- 
and  might  have  made,  271 — reform 
in,  272 — changes  which  must  follow 
from  it,  273 — what  the  union  was,  274 
— what  it  ought  to  be,  275 — reasoning 
respecting,  ib.  —  quarrels  fostered  by 
the  English,  277 — early  treatment  of, 
by  the  English,  ib, — quarrels  of  the 
English,  in,  277,278— the  penal  code, 
279— its  fruits,  280,  281— Protestants 
themselves  sufferers,  282,  283  -their 
condition,  285,  286  —  emancipation 
reluctantly  granted,  286 — led  to  re- 
form, 287 — die  Irish  question  through- 
out the  contest  of  the  oligarchy  against 
the  people,  290 — the  Irish  nation  at 
the  present  time  not  divided,  292 — 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  an  evil  for,  293 
— corporation  question,  294,  295  — 
Church  of,  296 — ^what  Ireland  wants, 
297. 

Irish  Corporation  Bill,  treatment  of  by 
the  Lords,  611. 

Isabella  II.,  reigns  by  virtue  of  the 
ancient  national  rignts  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  Spain,  526. 

Isturiz,  his  duel  witn  Mendizabal,  136 — 
his  character,  136,  137 — escapes  from 
Toreno,  by  flight,  536  —  succeeds 
Toreno  in  the  ministry,  537  —  his 
apostacy,  538— joins  the  old  m^ority, 
539 — his  fall,  545 — despised,  and  is 
exile,  .546. 


J, 

Judicial  proceedings,  expense  of,  ope- 
rates as  a  denial  of  jusuce,  405— con- 
fines justice  to  the  rich,  406. 


Karamzin,  History  of  Russia,  232,  234, 
Kosciusko,  ^2, 
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t,A  Creuse,  department  of,  rise  in  ihe 
value  of  iund  there,  Co  what  atlribut- 
nbJc.  381. 

Lady  Novclifita,  why  Mr.  £.  L.  Bulwer 
is  classed  Among,  182. 

Lnfayrite,  outlived  his  popularity,  177 — 
wiiliout  influence  in  the  Chnmbera, 
182. 

Liifitte,  his  character,  ISI — laid  rhe  ba- 
ais  of  the  French  financial  system, 
1S5 — defended  Villt^le's  reduction  of 
the  5  per  cents.,  ib. 

La  Granjat  movement  of,  542  to  51-4. 

Land,  value  of  in  France,  382 — amount 
of  taxable  land  in  France,  aS't— so 
sub-divided  aa  to  become  incapable  of 
transfer,  389. 

Law,  administration  r>f  in  Persia,  337. 

Law,  central  administration  of,  an  evil, 
401 — defective  Constitution  of  the 
central  Couris,  402 — reform  in,  hope- 
less, 403 — Government  bound  to  pro* 
y\de  for  the  equal  adiuinislrution  of, 
413— diversity  of,  an  argument  against 
Local  Courts.  443 — its  fallacy,  444. 

Lazienskl,  Park  of,  scene  of  the  lirst 
movements  at  Warsaw,  (»3 — topogra* 
phy  of,  65. 

Legitimists,  their  party,  198 — tlieir 
tpeakers,  199. 

Legtiiuio,  Rout  of,  42. 

Lclcwel,  deputed  to  Constantine,  71 — 
elected  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  75. 

Leon,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  hia 
treaty  with  Cleg  the  Russian,  237. 

Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  3 — effect  of 
his  personal  character  on  the  al&irs  of 
Belgium,  lA. — his  conduct  as  King,  14. 

Leasing,  bis  Laocoon,  the  greatest  work 
of  aesthetical  criticism,  152— trans- 
lated by  Ross,  ih, 

Levant  Trade,  petition  of  the  Merchants 
engaged  in,  305  to  308 — increasing 
importance  of,  308. 

Lewandowski,  Genera],  treatment  of  by 
the  Poles,  83. 

Litigants,  honest,  would  be  benefitted  by 
a  good  system  of  local  judicature,  402. 
I  Litigation  not  an  evil,  404 — what  litiga- 
tion is,  405. 

ouis  XL  King  of  France,  triei  to  an- 
nex Flanders  to  France  by  marrying 
his  son  to  Margaret  of  Burgundy.  10. 

Louts  XIY.  King  of  France,  wars  in 
Flanders,  Ik 


Louis  Philipiu*  [,.  Xi  n 
nS—calied  U 
ib. — vicisiiiudi^ 
his  politics,  IT' 
Government,  17 - 
prepared  to  make  » 
pecting  the  interrdit 
— hates  th- 
his  own    I 


the  Belgians,  14 — Catlioltc  Uoivrmity 

of,  ib. 
Lubecki,  Prince,  tf  • 

71 — goes  to  St,  ' 
Lyndhurst,  Lord,  i.     '  r| 

aifHinsr  lrcknd,'Ji'  i 

pursued  by,  GO^— hiv  &j>l^...,  ^;,, 

his  attack  on  Ministers,  tjli. 


MANCFACTURr*,    coIofis^U    .' 

property  founded  on,  in  ¥.}> 
Maria  Christina  of  Spain,  her  ^iiiuauj 

at  the  death  of  Fernando  VI L,  5 IS. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,   minister,   119^ 

proclaims  the  ttatuto  rral,ib. — His  life 

and  character,  124.  125. 
Mauguin,  a  leader   of  the   '  i, 

186 — a  partisan  of  cenir;*!  i  7 

— description  of,  by  TirnQH,  ih, 
Meeiras,  or  scribes  in  Persia,  340 — their 

universal  prevalence,  34 1  — atta£hed 

Colleges  or  Aferfrruas,  342* 
Mendixabal,  minister.  127— bis  lifi»  w 

character,  128 — assists  Mtna  in  US. 

i*.-;-projccta  the  plan  of  the  Brii 

legion,  1*6.— supplants  Toretii*,  I 

his  want  of  omtorical  powi^m,  IK' 

diiliculties  in  Ibrnaug  a  M ' 

—vote  of  confidence,  1 3 ! 

ness,  »&.— dissolves  the  Ch  '% 

— abolishes     convents,     * 

towards  Isturiz,  136 — his  i  ils' 

causes,  148 — won  by   the  CiiuutniLi, 

537, 
Men  nais,  De  la,  hia  Paroles  d*uii  er<>yj 

14. 

Minist'"''-    liillKi*    r^riA.    ..>   ,1, i  e^..».,l  r^gnij 

etu  r  riiif 

G04  yiM 

formett^  008— attack  of  Lunl  LjpaA' 
humt  on,  610» 
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Ministry,  the  present  French,  contains 
three  distinct  shades  of  opinion,  554 — 
object  of  the  new  combination  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  French  Peer- 
age, 555 — will  be  weak  in  the  Cham- 
bers, 557 — contains  the  elements  of 
dissolution,  558 — deficient  in  admi- 
nistrative ability,  559 — tendency  of, 
660 — may  disturb  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, 561. 

Mirabeau,  views  respecting  Belgium,  10. 

MoUf  M.,  the  French  Minister,  inclines 
to  an  alliance  with  Russia,  561. 

Monks  of  Madrid,  massacre  of,  533. 

Morgan,  Lady,  compared  with  the  "  Au- 
thor of  Pelham,"  499— character  of 
her  works,  500. 

Mortgages  in  France,398. 

Munster,  Bernard  von  Gale,  Prince 
Bishop  of,  his  character  and  exploits, 
90,  91. 


N. 


Nader  Shah,  his  way  of  dealing  with 
the  Established  Church,  336. 

Napoleon,  his  view  of  England's  best 
policy,  4. 

Navas,  La,  Count  of,  his  character,  137. 

Nemours,  Due  de,  his  election  to  the 
throne  of  Belgium,  10. 

Netherlands,  kingdom  of:  its  imperfect 
construction  in  1814,  1. 

New  Trial,  widely  different  firom  Appeal, 
433 — imperfections  of,  434. 

Nicolas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  73 — the 
Herod  of  the  North,  83. 

Non-residence  of  Incumbents,  208 — 
causes  of,  203,  204— expedients  for 
remedying,  204,  205. 

Normal  Schools,  596. 

Northern  Courts,  the  only  gainers  by  the 
diplomatic  gain  consequent  upon  the 
Belgian  revolution,  4. 

Norton,  Mrs.,  her  novels,  507. 

Novels  and  Romances,  their  prevalence 
and  little  value  at  present,  477— :why 
read,  478— value  of  our  earlier  novels, 
479— taste  for  novel  reading  debased 
and  vitiated,  480 — this  appetite  pecu- 
liar to  England,  481 — character  of  the 
fashionable  novelt,  ih, — method  of  ma- 
nufacturing, ib, 

Novgorod,  Dukedom  of,  235— commerce 
of,  257 — possessions  of,  258. 


Oath,  examination  on,  429. 

O'Connell,  Mr.,  his  support  of  the  Whig 
Ministers  not  purchased  by  any  sacri- 
fice of  principle,  608. 

Oils  of  the  Levant,  might  be  substituted 
for  tallow,  3 1 5— duty  on,  3 1 7— deserve 
the  formation  of  a  company  for  their 
introduction,  315. 

Open  Questions,  Ballot  proposed  to  be 
made  an  open  question,  604 — objected 
to,  618. 

Opposition,  the,  in  Belgium,  a  small  and 
insignificant  party,  7. 

Orange  faction  in  Belgium,  of  wliat  ele- 
ments made  up,  8 — its  extent  and 
power  exaggerated,  8,  9, 10. 

Ostrowski,  Count  Ladislas,  deputed  to 
Constantine,  71 — elected  Speaker  of 
the  Diet,  74. 

Otto,  the  Guelph,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  44 
— elected  Emperor,  ib. — defeated  and 
deposed,  45 — restored  to  the  Empire, 
ib. — displeases  the  German  Princes 
and  Prelates,  49 — defeated  at  Bou- 
vines,  51— deposed,  52. 


P. 

Pac,  Genera],  takes  command  of  the 
Polish  army,  69. 

Paffds,  Gamier,  his  character,  185. 

Pamting  in  Greece,  154, 155, 156, 157. 

Palafox,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspi- 
racy, 534. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  his  conduct  to  the 
Poles,  78. 

Papacy,  struggle  between  the  Papaqr 
and  the  Empire,  how  to  be  considered , 
36. 

Parties  in  England  and  France,  incapa- 
ble of  comparison,  167 — long  orga- 
nized in  England,  ib — state  of  in 
France,  168 — state  of  after  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  179. 

Paskiewicz,  Marshal,  succeeds  Diebitch, 
86 — wounded  at  Warsaw,  88. 

Patronage,  abuse  of  in  the  Church,  203 — 
must  be  compensated,  206 — proposal 
for  regulating,  218,  219. 

Peerage  Reform,  Mr.  H.  Bulwer's  pam- 
phlet on,  604 — ^will  be  hastened  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Peers,  605 — sure  to 
follow  should  the  Conservatives  obtain 
a  minority  on  a  dissolution,  609 — can 
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only  he  m  a  >  ^  d  I  ^y  A  ^KlkUkge  tif  ayn  - 
lem,  61  fi — plan  oit  the  Edut burgh  R^- 
meat  objectionable^  ib<^ 

peerage  Hereditary,  a bulisbed  byPerier, 
179. 

Peers,  French,  low  cha racier  of,  55ti — 
present  Ministry  anxious  to  increiise 
the  inHuence  of»  d6L 

Pelham,  cheap  edition  of|  482^soleciiinji 
in,  483 — ti  clever  work,  484 — French 
of|  485 — ^slolen  witticisms  of^  spoilt  in 
the  telling,  487 — 3.  work  of  talent, 
488 — probable  ioimorUility  of,  489 

People  or  Russia  and  policy  of  England, 
an  excellent  pamphlet,  4644 

Pepin  I  his  conduct  towards  the  Clergy, 
26 — followed  up  by  bis  son,  27. 

Perier,  Casimir,  mlniater  in  France,  168 
to  178 — abolishes  the  hereditary  Peer- 
age, 179 — obHged  to  go  to  war  with 
Holland,  iL — hia  death,  ib. — his  ad- 
ministration, ISO. 

Persiat  influence  of  tlie  learned  profea- 
sions  in,  SSS — Ecclesiastical  grades, 
33>i} — meanness  and  trickery  of  the 
Clergy,  337 — Mendicant  orders,  338 — 
atniggles  for  the  crown  of,  344— ruined 
by  TDis-goYernment,  34d— lias  no 
mines  of  precious  metals,  34fi— depo- 

f^ulatcd  in  the  Russian  war,  »A» — Vil- 
jiges  in,  350 — travelling  in,  351 — 
neglecting  Persia  will  be  vitally  injur- 
in^  BritiEh  interests,  361. 

Persil,  M.,  hiB  character,  558. 

Peter  IlL,  Emperor  o(  HttiBia,  hifl 
murder,  457, 

Pictures,  classification  of,  157,  158 — of 
Corregio,  in  the  National  Gallery,  159, 
160— Spanish,  164,  165. 

Pigments,  prejwiration  of  by  various 
schools,  153,  154,  no/c. 

Pillans,  Professor,  his  evidence  upon  the 
"  National  Society,"  582,  583, 

Plea  of  general  issue,  420. 

Pleading,  special,  what  it  really  is,  41  !> 
—relieves  litigation  from  unnecessary 
trials,  421 — formerly  carried  on  vivtt 
voce,  426. 

Pleadings,  written,  objections  to,  424i 

PUiralitjes,  203,  205,  209— juggling 
measures  of  the  commission  reipcct- 
tng,  210, 

Poland,  partition  of,  defended  in  the 
House  of  Commons*  408  —  ancient 
constitution  of,  not  trev  from  errors, 
470 — no  instance  in  the  lIi§tory  of 
Poland  of  a  kinjc  pitt  to  death  by  hiR 
aubjects,  47 1  — polJticJil  and  nKhd  re- 
forms in,  473 — present  cundltlun  of, 
474. 


»le6,  ihrir  ni              "'^^ 

^^ ^"mH? 

p^iiiiii  of  r 

^1»- 

tions  Ifom  A.  ,;. 

73 

— ^Ireatmetttot  in  i 

nd. 

73 — character  of  i 

«8. 

Polish  ensigii8»  commence  t^iti  f^MxAiMon^ 

Polovtzee,  a  wandering  tribe,  appoair  in 
Russia,  253^ — tlieir  mode  of  Ule,  2^4. 

Foniatowski,  62. 

Potter,  De,  2 — author  of  the  Hrl|ritti 
revolution-  5- — his  chamrter,  •>•  — 
President  of  tliv  Association  Belg^,  IK 

Press,  no  government  pTf^^f^ution  ol^ 
since  the   rt  v   "  ^  I^^ium*  IX 

notv — freed*' i  ,12* 

Priesla  in  Bel^iLiu..  ^L.t  Muiut-ncr  not 
gr^&tt  12,  13  —  political  modemtioit, 
13^ — supported  the  election  of  a  pro» 
testant  king,  i^. — did  ool  oppose  thi 
cstabliiihment  of  yearly  saianea  for 
pro  testant  clergymen,  and  Jewish  rab* 
bins,  15. 

Proceres,  Estamento  of,  a  servile  imiti* 
tion  of  the  English  House  of  Lordi, 
531 — corrupt  in  it«  very  ca*ence«  532 
—  an  hereditary  peerage  abtiitrd  in 
Spain,  532. 

Procuradorcs,  Estamento  i  ifiy 

represent  the  Commons  ii 

Process  of  Ilua>iiia  in  the  i-  est.  tdl  moal 
able  work  which  has  appcarcU  on  ikiB 
subject^  4*7,  4G0. 

Property,  extreme  condensation  uf,  in 
England, 376 — fnvoiircd  b}  the-  various 
changes  in  ^^  ^ts 

subdivision   i  i^tt 

by  enactmen  t^ti 

have  a  pasM  ty, 

380— extent  ^jn 

has  been  can  i- 

penses  of  tnii  SJI 

^minute  divi&iun  iiieviLiiiile  at  Iri^iticc, 
302. 

Proit-fitanls.    Oi  V  aa 

two  Bi'lfTian  >.  mt 

tt  I  .'.,  Kahtrted  by  tbc  Belgian 

g.  13, 

Pru^&in,  interest  of  Belgiun]  to  ally  her- 
self  with,  12. 


QuAnnt'i'LK  AlltaiK^f ,tren»v  of.  laU  lu 
done  by  it  in  8pain,  1 1  ' 
in  Spain  will  hi  null,  it 
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Quesada,  General,  accuses  General  Llau- 
der,  535 — C'ommander  of  the  garrison 
of  Madrid,  536~places  the  capita]  in 
a  state  of  siege,  542  —  ordered  to 
remain  6nn  at  all  hazards,  543 — mur- 
dered, 546 — his  character,  ib. 


R. 

Kaebins,  salaried  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, 18. 

Radicals,  their  objects,  615  —  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  causing  discord 
among  the  reformers,  617. 

Railway  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain,  385. 

Reformers,  their  game  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  proceedings  of  the  Lonis, 
609 — union  among,  necessary,  613 — 
number  of,  would  be  increased  by  a 

.    dissolution,  617. 

Reformists  of  all  sects,  their  number  in 
Belgium,  12. 

Republic,  the  French,  conquer  Belgium, 

Republicanism  unpopular  in  Belgium, 
11  —  most  found   among  the  junior 
branches  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  13. 
Requests,  Courts  of,  438. 
Rolando,  Cardinal, his  answer  to  Frederic 

Barbarossa,  41. 
Rosa,  M.  de  la,  his  administration,  519 
— absurdity  of  his  amnesty,  520— self- 
love  of,  521 — establishes  the  statiito 
real,  523. 
Russia,  History  of,  232 — first  known  to 
us  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ib.  — 
omitted  in  the  scheme  of  Elizabeth 
and  Henri  IV.,  id. — Constantinople, 
the  spiritual  metropolis  of,  233 — sub- 
ject to  the  Tartars,  ib. — lost  by  this 
subjection  all  individual  and  municipal 
freedom,  ih.  —  sources  of  the  history 
of,  233,  234 — empire  of,  Normanno- 
Slavonic,  235 — whence  the  name,  ib. 
«(//<?.— Russians  attack  Constantinople, 
237 — Vladimir,  emperor  of,  243 — con- 
verted to  - -hristianity,  ib. — Russians 
again  attack  Constantinople,  249  — 
Princes  of  Russia  connected  with 
European  royal  lines,  250,  251 — re- 
publics in,  254— commerce  of,  in  the 
eleventh  c^tury,  256,  257  —  early 
literature  -of,  260  —  civilization  of 
Russia  in  old  times  superior  to  its 
present  state,  261  — her  insidious 
attacks  upon  our  commerce,  305, 
fire.  —  taxes    British    manufactures 
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heavily,  314— her  openly  declared 
enmity  to  England,  316  — her  ag- 
gressions partly  political,  partly  com- 
mercial, 332— fears  war  with  England, 
ib. — ^^such  a  war  inevitable,  333  — 
identified  with  the  cause  of  absolutism 
throughout  the  world,  ib. — the  Levant 
the  chief  seat  of  a  diplomatic  war  with 
her,  334 — by  a  Manchester  manufac- 
turer, 446 — late  attention  paid  to  the 
proceedings  of  Russia,  ib. — acquisi- 
tions of,  447 — in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cobden  ought  to  have  Constantinople, 
449— Tariff  of,  extracts  from,  449,  &c. 
— her  attempt  to  close  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  451 — advantages  Christi- 
anity and  morality  would  gain,  in  Mr. 
Cobden's  opinion,  by  her  seizing  Con- 
stantinople, 453  —  doubtful,  455  — 
Russia  not  more  civilized  than  Turkey, 
457 — errors  respecting  her  trade,  458 
—  weaker  than  generally  given  out, 
461— slaves  in  Russia,  463 — military 
colonies  of,  ib. — violence  on  which  her 
rule  is  founded  in  Poland,  476. 

Russians,  their  conduct  in  the  Polish 
war,  83,  84 — their  captured  standards 
displayed  in  Warsaw,  85. 

Russo-pbobia,  447. 

Rtfots,  or  peasants  in  Persia,  344— their 
condition  various,  but  often  comfort- 
able, 347 — grown  suspicious,  348 — do 
not  work  very  hard,  349. 


S. 


Salic  Law,  never  existed  in  Spain,  517. 

Schools,  state  of,  in  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Bury,  585 — English,  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  577 — increase  in 
the  number  of,  578 — in  the  country, 
579. 

Shfherees,  or  shopkeepers  in  Persia, 
342  —  despised  by  the  miliury  and 
Eeliauts,  ib.  —  often  great  travellers, 
343. 

Sismondi,  History  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publics, 42. 

Skrzynecki  joins  the  Polish  patriots,  71 
— elected  generalissimo,  82— successes 
of,  84 — removed  from  command,  86. 

Sobieski,  bridge  of,  63 — rendezvous  of 
the  Polish  confederates,  ib. — built  over 
canals  communicating  with  the  Vis- 
tula, 75. 
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Sock't^  en  Conimandite,  396  —  differ 
Irmii  our  )oiiit-stock  companies,  397 
— will  be  eslablislied  for  the  ijurjiose 
of  farming  estnies,  39fl— «ul1i  a  one 
already  exbiijig,  Si#7— advantages  of 
the  pbn,  'Aif9, 

Si^cteties,  educational^  in  England^  5S\ 
— tlieir  working,  5S'2,  595, 

Sooftfumt  profcsj*ed  by  ihe  Dcrvishcs, 
339. 

Souh,  Marshal,  feared  by  the  army^  5tfO. 

Spain.  So  iinpaniftl  accouiU  «f  the  poli* 
tical  events  in,  109— -Mr,  Lewis's 
akelcUes,  ih. — Spain  revisileJ,  and  M. 
Marliani's  TKspai^nc  ft  ses  lU'volu- 
tion^,  1^,  —  iiiaunerH  and  institution* 
diilerent  froui  those  of  the  re«i  of 
Europe,  110  —  erroneous  judgment 
usually  entertained  of  this  fuct,  I  111 — 
the  history  of  Spain  i»  uiiifonn,  1 1 1 
— lil-Tuture  and  niunntfra,  unenijd,  tb. 
^Arab  ntunes,  customs,  ike,  in  Audi- 
lusiaaiidVal-uiciA,  ll2-ibcSp««iiafd* 
inv«ieraCieIy  aitwched  to  the  triditioiis 
and  usages  of  the  pasi»  i7*.  — Kumptuous 
monument*  of  Spanish  art,  113— the 
present  state  of  Spain  only  intelligible 
from  the  study  of  the  pAsr,  1 6,— muni- 
cipal frant.hi»e»,  1 1 1— monarchy  haa 
itruggled  unsuece&sfully  in  Spain 
against  the  provincial  attd  municipal 
luatitutiona,  «A.— The  Cortes  aa  early 
as  the  ninth  century,  ifr.—  BatUe  of 
A'illalnr,  and  rum  of  the  CommHnrroSt 
115 — Spain  under  the  Austrian  and 
French  dynasties,  ih. —  Nnpoleun  in 
Spain,  ifK  —  return  and  tyratniy  of 
Ferditiaiid,  116 — diwiientious  in,  117 
— new  ler'A  in,  1)8— feeling*  of  the 
nobler  and  people,  ib. — fautts  of  the 
miniaterK,  119 — Administrative  abuses, 
I2U,  &c.— characters  of  *orae  of  the 
miniftten,  Tio,  &c.— system  of  elec- 
tion, 139 — instance  of  bravery,  1*0, 
i41^reUtions  to  England  and  France, 
144 — situation  little  understood,  all 
— the  question  at  ittsue  there  not  a 
mere  Peninsular  one,  iL — no  revolu- 
tion in  Spain.  iL- — divided  into  two 
great  social  masses.  512 — cjittily  tK- 
plained  from  the  past  history  of  the 
country,  513— evils  spring  from  the 
union  of  the  monarchy,  ib,  —  an 
a»!4cmlda^c  uf  little  repubhcs,  514 — 
unity  of  the  govrrnment  crushes  and 
op jtreRse  s  Spain,  5 1 5  —  pn>c  hunatio  ri 
of  tlie  Constitution  of  1812,  natural 
fonsequonce  of  ilic  inisoonduct  »f  the 
minifitt^rpt,  't\^ — evcnt«  ui  La  Gnnya 
in  iHol,  J 1 7— Salic  hiw  ncv.i    'tintril 


in  Spam,  4^,  —  power  of  tli«  Corfg* 
in,  62i — her  liht-rtic*  cloven  d<Mtii 
unon  ihc  field  of  Villalar,  ^30 — Uw  of 
elections  in  Spain.  5»2— ndesiiny  ©f  iii 
the  hands  of  the  new  CUirte*,  64b — 
desires  a  regent'r<»tion,  nut  «  rcrvolu* 
tion,549— eir.r-      '  -'   -  -   --nj 

in    Spiiin,  oi'i  ^'t 

#6, — if  longer  '  if 

into  independent  republican  au^X 

Statute,  the  Iloyul  in  Sp.itn  ;  tH  cbArac- 
ler,  527  — reji'i  .i<?,  !*► — 

principal  pruN : 

Stewart,  P.  l\L,  Lsj.,  'i  i  .  m»  sflrecll, 
on  the  Aggressions  of  Russia,  jtKS, 
a09.  &C- 

Succession  in  Spain  altered  by  A  decree 
of  I'hilip  v.,  5IR 

Swift,  his  letter  •  103— lJit#»* 

view  with  St.  J 

S  (leneradl.  join*  me  Polish  ] 

>. /iofesjor  of  Mora)   Philoio     , 

in  the  Univerfeiiy  uf  VV«rs4w,  7v-- 
comnmnds  the  '^  lionorftry  (UJird  '*  of 
BtudeutK,  1^. — great  s«TTic«i  «f  this 
corpsi  lA, 


TaLPOunp.  Mr,  Sergeant,  fallacy  »f  UIs 
views  res|iccting  credit,  407, 

Talleyrand,    Prince,  opposed  to  Ml  U* 
Uatiee  with  Ru^idA,  5tiL 

Temple.  Sir   W*,  representative  of  ta 
amient  family,  90 — bia  early  lifetpeiH 
during  tliL'  revolution  of  lii4*V  .i. — 
dispatched  by  Arlington  to  tht  ' 
Bishop    of    Munster,    ifr,— ij 
resident   at   Bruneels,    9) 
the  **  Tnp!flet»^nr/'  92 —  > 
the    U4L 
racier  ol 

his   siyli. 

Hague,  ifc.'— *l! 

Spain,  ih.^ — ini 

J*0 — ^dispAtch«;d    to   Nuti-- 

unable  to   with^Und  tht 

Charles,    i6. — scheme    ol    ^    t  *> 

191— Temple    in    retirement,    lu2 

Temple  aiid  Swift*  JOi.  104— hit  cli 

racu-r.  195— Mr.  CourteiMiy't  ii^  ^f. 

105,  8ic. 

Thiers,«p.'irti«afi 
his   chirirtrf, 
f  ft. 
hi" 

I9K   i'/'* — iin  "iT'Uviii^;,  < 
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trair,  by  Timon,  196— his  fall  owing 
to  himself  alone,  551 — brilliant  but 
unsteady,  552 — did  not  consult  bis 
Colleagues,  ib. — insulted  the  King,  553 
— expects  to  be  borne  back  into  the 
Cabinet  in  triumph,  554 — not  respon- 
sible for  the  treatment  of  Switzerland, 
562 — sounded  Lord  Palmerston  as  to 
an  intervention  in  Spain,  ib. 

Tiers  Parti,  Its  character  and  men, 
190,  191.  • 

Torcno,  Jose  Maria,  Count  de,  minister, 
125 — his  character  and  life,  126 — his 
Ministry,  536 — declares  the  capital  in 
a  state  of  siege,  i6.— his  fall,  537. 

Treasury,  the,  not  a  good  educational 
board,  593. 

Tvdccy,  ber  prineipln  of  nretrMe,  3M 
to  313 — not  reciprocated  by  us,  317 — 
value  of  her  tradt  to  England,  309— 
mnno|}olie8  falsely  stated,  318 — Eng- 
lish duties  on  productions  of,  817 — not 
inferior  in  civilaaticyi  to  Russia,  457. 


United  States  of  America,  commer- 
cial treaty  between  Belgium  and,  17 — 
faults  committed  by  Bel^um  in  her 
commercial  intercourse  with,  18. 


Villalar,  battle  of,  faul  to  the  liberty  ot 
Spain,  530. 

Fivd  voce  pleading,  its  advantages,  423 — 
not  unknown  to  our  judicature,  426. 

Voluntary  system  of  Education,  rejected 
almost  throughout  Europe  and  North 
America,  573  to  575 — works  execra- 
bly, 591 — its  overthrow  «  the  only 
chance  of  a  good  system  of  Educa- 
tion, 603. 


W. 

Warsaw,  the  rising  at  in  1830,  61 
— popils  of  the  University  punished 
by  Constantine,  ^t — state  o^  after  the 
first  outbreak  of  the- revolution,  66«~ 
rising  of  the  people,  67 — garrison  of, 
68— students  of,  69— siege  of,  87. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  identified  with 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  607  to  610.  ^ 

William,  King  of  Holland,  his  commer- 
cial monopolies,  9 — proves  Leopold's 
best  ally,  14. 

Wisli^a.  Diet  of,  in  1347,  472. 

Witt,  De,  his  noble  character,  93^ — in- 
terview with  Temple,  96 — his  dancing, 
107. 


Yabangians    or    Northmen,  conquer 
Novgorod,  235,  286. 


Zea,  his  administration,  518 — his  fall^ 
519 — succeeded  by  Martinez  de  U 
Rosa,  ib. 


Erbatum  : 
p.  25. — For  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  &c.,  read  Walther  von  der  Vogelwei4e. 
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